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LETTER OF TRANSMITTAL 



To the Congress oj the United States: 

It is a traditional event for the President to submit to Congiess an auiiual report on the 
progress of our manpower programs. 

Although the custom is long-established, there is nothing routine about this report or its 
subject; jobs for our citizens: more useful, more satisfying jobs to give Americans a sense of 
full participation in their society. 

Four months ago I told Congress that jobs are *‘the first essential." 

In my first special legislative message this year, I proposed that Congress launch a new 
$2J billion manpower program — the most sweeping in our history. 

At the same time I called on the leaders of American commerce and industry to form a 
National Alliance of Businessmen to pro\ide jobs for hundreds of thousands of the hard-core 
unemployed. 

On April 25, the Alliance reported to me on its progress so far: 

— More than 5D0 executives, whose talents command more than $15 million in salaries 
alone, have volunteered to work full time in fifty of our largest cities. They are assisted 
by 7,000 other volunteers. 

— By mid-April, the Alliance had received pledges of U 1,000 jobs — 66,000 permanent 
jobs for the hard-core unemployed, and 45,000 summer jobs for po^r young people. 

— Labor unions, the Urban Coalition, Chambers of Commerce, churches, schools and 
many civic groups have joiiicd ihis crusade to give the wo’'ds "full employment" a 
new meaning in America. 

Meanwhile, the Governments new Concentrated Employment Frogra a has been active 
in more than 50 cities meshing its efforti \rith the National Alliance of Businessmen. And the 
administration of our job programs has been given new energy through reorgaidzation and 
strong leadership. 

These are hop: i'll beginnings. But certainly they are no grounds for complacency. 

In every city, taere are men who wake up each morning and have no place to go; men who 
want work — but fannol break the confining welfare chain or overcome the barriers of lifelong 
discrimination, or make up for the lack of schooling and training. 

When 've talk about unemployment, we are talking about these citizens, who want and 
need personal dignity and a stake in America’s progress. 

When we talk about manpower programs, we are talking about hope for these Americans. 

And every time we tabulate new statistics of success in these programs, we are recording 
a dmalJ personal triumph somewhere; a man trained; a youth given a cense of his value; a family 
freed at last from welfare. 

That hope is what makes this great ta*^k so exciting — and so vital. 

To every member of the Congress, upon whom our manpower programs depend, I Com- 
mend this report. 

I urge the Congress to support these programs by approving the $2.1 billicn manpower 
budget requ ist I recommended in January. 

Ltndok B. Johnson. 

TbB White House, ^{ay /, 1968. 
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To the Congress of the Uritcd States' 



In tliis, my first message to the Congress 
following the State of the Union Address^ 1 
projx)se: 



— A $2.1 billion manpower program, the 
largest in the Nation’s history, to help 
Americans who want to work get a job, 
— The Nation’s first comprehensive Occu- 
pational Health ard Safety FVogram, to 
protect the worker while ho is on the job. 



THE QUESTION FOR OUR DAY 



Twenty years ago, after a, cycle of depres- 
sion, recuvery. and war, America faced an his- 
toric question : Could we launch w’hat President 
TVujnan called "a positive attack upon the 
ever-recurring problenr,s of mas'^ unemployment 
and ruinous depresaor/7 
That was the goal of the Employiuent Act of 
1946. The answ'cr was a long time in forming. 
But today there is no longer any doubt. 

We can see tho answer in the record of 7 
years cf unbroken prosperity. 

We can soo it in this picture of Ameri':a 
today: 

Sevenfy-five million of our poopiC are work- 
ing~4n jobs that are bettor paying and mc»rc 
socu»'c than ever before, 

•Seven and a half million new jobs have been 
creatcil in the last 4 years, more than 5,000 
every day. This yeri* will see that numl)cr 
^ increased by more than IVi million 
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In that same period, the unemployment rate 
ha*: dropped from 5.7 percent to 3,8 percent — 
the lowest in more than a decade. 

The question for our day is this: In an 
economy capable of sustaining high employ- 
ment, how can we assure every Ameiican who 
is willing to work the right to earn a living? 

We have always paid lipserviee to that right. 

But there are many Americans for whom the 
right has never been real: 

— The boy who becomes a irifin without 
developing the ability to earn a living. 
— The citizen who is barred from a job 
because of other men’s prejudices, 

— The worker who loses his job to a 
machine and is told he is too old for any- 
thing else, 

—The boy or girl from the slums whose 
summers are empty becaust; there is 
nothing to do, 

— The man and the woman bhx‘kcd from 
productive omplovment by barriers rooted 
in poverty: lack of health, lack of edvrea- 
tion, lack of training. lack of motivation. 

Their idleness is a tragic waste beth of the 
human spirit and of the economic retourcos of 
a great Nation, 

It is a waste that an enlightened Nat'on 
should not tolerate. 

It is a waste that a Nation concerned by dis- 
orders in its city streets tolerate. 

This Nation lias already begun to alhtck that 
w’aste, 
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In the years that we have been building our 
unprecedented prosperity, we have also begun 
to build a network of manpower programs de- 
signed to meet and match individual needs with 
individual opportunities. 



OUR MANPOWER PROGRAM NETWORK 

Until just a few years ago, our efforts con- 
sisted i>rluiarily of maintaining employment 
office? throughout tlie country and promoting 
apprenticeship training. 

The Manpower Development and Training 
Act. passed in 1962, was designed to equip the 
worker with new skills when his old skills were 
outdistanced by technology. That prograni was 
greatly strengthened and ex j landed in 1963, 
1965, and again in 1966 to serve the disadvan- 
taged as well. In fiscal 1969, it will help over 
275,000 citizens. 

Our manpower nework grow as the Nation 
launched il-s historic effort to conquer ix)verty; 

— The Job Corps gives > oung people from 
the poorest families educate., and train- 
ing they jieed to prepare for lives as pro- 
ductive and seif-suppcrting citizens. In 
fiscal 1969 the Job Cor)>5 \vill help almost 
100,000 children of the i)Oor. 

— The Neighborhood Y(mih Corps enables 
other poor youngsters to serve their com- 
munity and themselve^i at the same time. 
Last year the Congress expanded the pro- 
gram to include adults as well. In fiscal 
1969, the Neighborhood Youth Corps will 
help over 560,000 citizens. 

--“Others, such as Work Experience, New 
Careers, Operation Mainstream, and the 
Work Incentive Program, are directed 
toward the employment problems of poor 
adults. In fiscal 1969. 150.000 Americans 
will receive the benefits of training through 
these programs. 

These are pioneering efforts. They all work 
in (Ufferent ways, l^omc )>rovide for training 
alone. Others combine training with work 
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Some are full-time. Others are part-time. 

One way to measure the scope of these pro- 
grams is to consider how maiy men and 
women have hoen lielj^^d: } 

— In fiscal 1963: 75,000. 1 

— In fiscal 196/ : more than 1 million. 

I 

But the real meaning of these figures is found 
in the quiet accounts of lives th'it have been 
changed: i 

— In Oregon, a seasonal faimworker w’as 
struggling tc sustain his cig it children on 
$46 a week. Then iie recer ed on-the-job 
training as a welder. Now 1 e can support 
his family on an ii coniethre i times as high. 
— In Pennsylvania, a true) driver lost his 
job because of a physical disability and 
had to go on welfare. He learned a new 
skill. Now he is self-relian« again, working 
as a clerk with a city pohco department. 
— In Kansp>s, a high schrol dropout was 
salvage^! from what miglt have been an 
empty life. He learned a ti ade with the JeS 
Corps. Now he has a decei ,t job with an air- 
craft conq any. ) 

Across Aineri''? ; examples s' ch as these attest 
to the purpose and the success of our programs 
to give a new start to men and women who have 
the will U* work for a better life. 

These are good programs. They are cc*ntrib- 
uting to the strength of Amer: ca. And they must 
continue. j 

But they jnust reach cvei further. 

I mil ask (he Congress ti appropnate 
biUion for our manpower jygravjs for fiscal 

1909. I 

—This is the largest su h program in the 
Nation’s history. J 

—It isa25-pcrcentincre ise over fiscal 196S. 
— It will add $442 inillic i to our manix)wcr 
off or Is. '! 

Ill a vigoious, flourishing economy, this is a 
program for justice as well vs for jobs. 

Those funds will enable <s to continue and 
strengthen existing prograri s. and to advance 
to new ground as well. 
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With this program, we can rea^'h 1.3 million 
AiuGricaiis, including those wh*'. have rarely if 
ever been reached before — the hard-core 
uiieiriployed. 



THc CONCENTRATFD EMPLOYMENT 
PROGRAM 

Oiir past e^ort^, vital as they are, liave not yet 
effectively reached the hard-core unemployed. 

These hard-core arc America’s forgotten men 
and v'oinen. ?Taiiy of them have not w’orked for 
a long time. Some have never worked at all. 
Some have held only odd jobs. Many have been 
so discouraged by life that they have lost their 
sense of purpose. 

Ill the Depression days of the 1930’s, jobless 
men lined the streets of our cities seeking work. 
But today, the jobless arc often hard to find. 
They are the invisible ]X)or of our Nation, 

Last year I directed the Secretary of Labor 
to bring together in one unified effort all the 
various manpower and related jirogranis which 
could help' there jieople in the worst areas of 
some of our major cities and in the countryside. 

The Concentrated Employment Pj'Oi^rom was 
established for this purpose. 

Its first task was to find the hard-core un^m- 
jiloyod, CO determine v ho th:;y are, and where 
and how’ they live. 

Now we ha^ e much of that infoimation. 

Five hundred thousand men and women who 
have never had jobs — or m ho face serious em- 
ployment problems — are living in the slums of 
our 50 largest cities. 

The first det-tiWi piofile wc have ever had of 
these unemployed Americans reveals that sub- 
stantial numbers: 

— Lack adequate education and job 
training. 

— Have other serious individual problems — 
such ivs physical handicaps — which impair 
their earning ability. 

— Arc Xegroe?, Mexican Americans. Puerto 
Tlicans, or Indian?. 

— Are teenagers, or men over 45. 



As the unemployed were identified, the Con- 
centrated Employment Program set up pro- 
cedures for seeking them out, counseling them, 
providing them wdth health and e<^ Jcation serv- 
ices, training them — all with the purpose of di- 
recting them into jobs or into the pipeline to 
employment. 

As part of the new manpower budget, / am 
reco?yi?nendini7 expansion of the Cor.centrated 
Employmmt Program, 

That program now serves 22 u’-bun and rural 
areas. In a few months it will expand to 76. 
With the funds I am requesting, it can operate 
in 1*16. 



JOB OPPORTUNITIES IN THE PRIVATE 
SECTOR 

The ultimate challenge posed by the hard- 
core unemployed is to prepare rejected men and 
women for productive employment — for dig- 
nity, independejice, and self-sufficiency. 

In our thriving economy, where jobs in a 
rapidly growing private sector are widely avail- 
able and the unemployment rate is low, the 
"'make work’’ programs of the 1930’s 'xe not the 
answer to today’s problem. 

The answer, I believe, is to train the hard- 
vOiT. unemployed for w’ork in private industry: 

— The jobs are there : 6 out of every 7 work- 
ing Americans are employed in the private 
sector. 

— Government-supported on-the-job train- 
ing is the most effccti\-e gatew’ay to mean- 
ingful employment: 9 out of every 10 of 
those who have received such training ha* e 
gone on to good jobs. 

— Industry knows how to train people for 
the jobs on which its profits depend. 

That is why, late last year, we stepped up the 
effort to find jobs in private industry’. With the 
heip of American businessmen, W’e launched a 
SiO million test training program in five of onr 
larger cities. 

The program was built around three basic 
principles: 
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— To engage private industry fully in the 
problems of the hard-core unemployed. 
— To pay with go\^ernnient funds the ezira 
costs of trainitig the disadvantaged for 
steady employment. 

— ^^fo simplify government papenvork and 
make all government services easily and 
readily available to the employer. 



THE URCrENT TASK 



With that work, we prepared our blueprints. 
We have built the base for action. 

Encouiagod by our test program and by the 
progress that American industry has made in 
similar el forts, we should now move forward. 

To prtss the attaik on the problem of the 
jobless if\ our cities, I propose that we Ifiunch 
the Job Opportunities ir Business Sector 
{JOBS) Pro^rom — o new partnership between 
Goveryxment and private vidustry to train and 
hire the /iord-corc unemployed. 

I proprse that w'c devote $350 million to sup- 
port this partnership — starting now with $106 
million f*om funds available in our manpower 
programs for fiscal 1968, and increasing that 
amount to $244 million in fiscal 1969. 

Our target is to put 100,000 men and women 
on the j)b by June 1969 and 500,000 by June 
1971. To meet that target, we need prompt ap- 
proval by the Congress of the request for funds 
for our naniX)wer programs. 

This is high priority business for Ameriea. 

The future of our eitics is deeply involved. 
And so is the strength of our Nation. 



HOW THIS NEW PROGRAM WILL WORK 

Our objective, in partnership with the busi- 
ness C‘>mm unity, is to restore the jobless to 
useful lives through productive work. 

The*e can be no rigid formulas in this pro- 
gram. For it breaks new ground. 

The situation calls, above all, for flexibility 
and ^operation. 

O XIV 
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Essentially, the partnership will work this 
way: 

The government will identify and locate the 
unemployed. 

The cc^mpany will train them, and offer them 
jobs. 

The company will bear the normal cost of 
training as it would for any of its new’ 
cmploye^ i 

But with the hard- .re unemployed there will 
be extra costs. 

These men will be less qualified than those 
the employer \vould normally hire. So additional 
training will often be necessary. 

But e^Tii more than this will be needed. Some 
of these men and women will need transporta- 
tion services. Many will have to be taught to 
read and write. They wdll have health problems 
to be ccrrccted. They \vill have to be counseled 
on maPers ranging from personal care to pro- 
ficiency in work. 

Thes: are the kinds of extra costs that will be 
involve^!. 

Where the company undertakes ^o provide 
theses sen^ices, it is appropriate that the Gov- 
eriirrien: pay the extr'' costs as part of the na- 
tional Manpower program. 

Tlie fUoncentrated Phiiployment Program, in 
many areas, will provide manpower service.s to 
suppori the businessman’s effort. 



A NATIONAL ALLIANCE OF BUSINESSMEN 

Thi? is a tad order for American business. But 
the history of American business is the history 
of triumph over challenge. 

And the special talents of American business 
can make this program work. 

To launch this program, I have called on 
Amer 'can industry to csfa6/us/i a National AU 
liana of Businessmen. 

Th 3 .Mliance will be headed by Mr. Henry 
Ford !I. 

Fifteen of the Nation’s top business leaders 
w'ill ferre on its Executive Board. Leading busi- 
ness executives from the Nation’s 50 largest 
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cities will spearhead the effort in their own 
comnuinities. 

This Alliance will be a working group, con- 
cerned not only with the policy but with the op- 
eration of the i)rogram. 

It will: 

— Help put 500,000 hard-core unemployed 
into productive business and industrial jobs 
in the next 3 years. 

— Give advice to the Secretaries of Labor 
and Commerce on how this j)rogram can 
work most effectively, and how we can 
cut Government ''red tape.*’ 

The Alliance will also have another vital mis- 
sion: to find proluctive jobs for 200, 0O() needy 
youth this summer — an experience that m\\ lead 
them back to school in the fall, or on to other 
forms of education, training, or permanent 
employment. 

The Alliance will work closely in this ven- 
ture with the Vice President. As Chaiman of 
the President's Council on Youth Opportunity, 
he will soon meet with the Alliance aid with 
the mayors of our 60 largest cities to idvance 
this pressing work. 



THE REWARDS OF ACTION 

The rewards of action await us at every level. 

To the individual, a paycheck is a passport 
to self-re«pect and self-sufiSdency. 

To the tvorker's family, a paycheck offers 
the promise of a fuller and letter life — in 
material advantages and in new educational 
opportunities. 

Our society as a whole will benefit when w*el- 
fare recipients become taxpayers, and new 
jobholders increase the Nation's buying power. 

These are dollars and cents advantages. 

But there is no way to estimate the value of 
I decent job that replaces hostility and anger 
with hope and opportunity. 

The* e is no way to esUmaie the i espect of a 
boy or girl for his parent who has earned a place 
in our world. 



There is no way to estimate the stirring of 
the American dream of learning, saving, and 
building a life of independence. 

Finally, employment is one of the major 
w'eapons with which w'e will eventually conquer 
poverty in this country, and banish it forever 
from American life. 

Our obligation is clear. We must intensify 
the work w'e have just begun. The new partner- 
ship I have proposed in this message will help 
reach that lost legion among us, and inakt them 
productive citizens. 

It will not be easy. 

But until the problem of joblessness is 
solved, these men and women will remain 
wasted Americans — each one a haunting re- 
minder of our failure 

Each one of these waiting Americans rer»*e- 
sents 'v potential victory w’e have never been 
able to achiev’e in all the years of this Nation. 

Until now. 



A STRENGTHENED MANPOWER 
ADMINISTRATION 

The programs 1 have discussed arc the visible 
evidence of a Nation's commitment to provide 
a job for every citizen who wants it, and who 
will work for it. 

Less visible is the machinery — the planning, 
the management and adminislraf’^n — which 
turns these programs into action and carries 
them to the people who reed them. 

I recently directed the Secretary of lAbor 
to strengthen and streamline the Manpower 
Administration— the instrument within the 
Federal Government which manages almost 
so percent of our manpower programs 

That effort is now' ck»«e to completion. 

But we most have top administrators now— 
both here in Washington and in the cifjit re- 
gions across the country in which these man- 
power programs will operate. 
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As part of our new manpower budget, I am 
requesting the Congress to approve more than 
600 .}cw positions for the Manpower Adminis- 
tration, These loill include 16 of the highest 
Civil Service grades. 

The central fact about all our manpower 
programs is that they are local in nature. The 
jobs and opportunities exist in the cities and 
communities of this country. That is whore the 
people who need them live. That is where the 
industfies are— and theclassroonr s, the day care 
centers, and the health clinics. 

What is required is a system to link Federal 
efforts with the resources at the State and local 
levels. 

We already have the f:^a ^ . . fk, the Co- 
operative Area Manpower Planning System 
(CAMPS)t whicii wc started la^t year. 

Now I propose that we establish it for the 
long term. 

CAMPS will operate at every level— Federal, 
regional. State, and local. At each level, it will 
pull together all the manpower sendees which 
bear on jobs. 

But iXs greatest impact will be at the IocaI 
level, where it will: 

— Help the communities develop their own 
manpower blueprints. 

—Survey job needs, 

— Assure that all Federal pregrams to help 
the jobseeker are available. 

As port of our tnanpower budget, I am re- 
questing #// ymllion to fund the Cooperative 
Area Manpower Planning System in fiscal 1969- 



OCCUPATIONAL SAFETY AND HEALTH 

The programs outlitjed so far in this message 
will train the man out of work for a job. and 
help him find one. 

To give the Aii'ierican worker the complete 
protection he needs, we must also safeguartl hijii 
against hazards on Ihc job. 

Today, adequate protection docs not exist. 



It is to the shame of a modern industrial Na- 
tion. which prides itself on the productivity of 
its workers, that each year: 

— 14,500 workers are killed on the job. 
—2.2 million workers are injured, 

— 250 million man-days of productivity are 
wasted. 

— SI. 5 billion in wages are lost. 

— The result: a loss of $5 billion to the 
economy. 

This loss of life, limb, and sight must end. An 
attack muit be launched at the source of the 
evil — against the conditions \vhich cause hazards 
and invite accidents. 

The rea/3ons for these staggering losses rre 
clear. Safety standards are narrows Reseai ch lags 
behind. Enforcement programs are weak. 
Trained SE.fely specialists fall far short of the 
need. 

The Federal Government offers the worker 
today only a patchwork of obsolete and ineffec- 
tive hws. 

The major law — Walsh -Healey — was passed 
more than three decades ago. Its coverage is 
limited. It applies only to a worker performing 
a Goverjiment contract. Last year about half of 
the work j’orcc was covered, and then only part 
of the time. 

It is more honored in the breach' than ob- 
served. Lftst year, investigations revealed a dis- 
turbing number of violations in the plants of 
Government contractors. 

Comprehensive protection under other Fed- 
eral laws is restricted to about a million workers 
in specialized fields —longshoremen and miners, 
for e:<airplc. 

Only f. few Slates have luodeni law’s to protect 
the worker's hea.llh and safety. Most have no 
coverage or laws that are weak and deficient. 

The gap in worker i>rotection is wide and 
glarirg— and it must be closed by a sPong and 
forcefu^ new law. 

ft must be our goal to protect everyone of 
Am eric a* 8 /6 million workers while they are on 
the jolh 



/ am submitting to the Congress the Occupa- 
tional Safety end Health Act of 1968, 

Here, in broad outline, is what this measure 
will do. 

For more than 50 million workers involved 
in interstate commerce, it will; 

— Strengthen the authority and resources 
of the Secretary of Health, Education, and 
Welfare to conduct an extensive program 
of research. This will provide the needed 
information on which new standards can 
be dev^eloped. 

— Empow'cr the Secretary of Labor to set 
and enforce those standards. 

— Impose strong sanctions, civil and crimi- 
nal, on those who endanger the health and 
safety of the American workingman. 

For American wOTkers in intrastate com- 
merce, it m\l provide, for the time, Federal 
help to the States to start and strengthen their 
ow'n h<^Tth and safety programf?. These grants 
will asfist t^e States to: 

— lOevelop plans to protect the worker 
— Collect information on o<’Cupational in- 
:uiies ana diseases. 

— fjet aau enforce standards. 



— Train inspectors and other needed 
experts. 



CONCLUSION 

When Walt Whitman heard America singing 
a century ago, he heard that sound in workers 
at their jobs. 

Today that sound rings from thousands of 
factories and mills, workbenches and assembly 
lines, stronger than ever before. 

Jobs are the measure of how far w*e have 
come. 

But it is right to measure a Natio:i’:> efforts 
not only by what it has done, but by what 
remains to be done. 

In this message, I have outlined a series of 
proposals dealing with the task ahead — to give 
reality to the right to earn a living. 

These proposals deal with jobs. 

But 'heir reacli is far broader. 

The (Iciijand for nore jobs is central to the 
expression of all our concer/js and our aspira- 
tions — about cities, ix)verty, civil rights, and 
the improvement of men^s lives. 

I urge the Congress to give prompt and 
favorable consideration to the proposals in this 
message. 




The White House 
January ^3, 1068, 
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LETTER OF TRANSMinAL 



Washington, D.C., April 22, 1268. 



The President 



Dear Mr. President: I have the honor to present herewith a report per- 
taining to inanixiwer requirements, i’esources, utilization, and (raining, os 
required by section 107 of the Manpower Development, and Training Act 
of 1962, as amended. 



Respectfully, 







Secretary of Labor, 
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INTRODUCTION 

BY THE SECRETARY OF LABOR 



Oil Jnmmry 23, in a special message to the Con- 
grer>s, the Pn>sident proposed the largest man- 
power program yet undertaken by the Nation. 

This Manp'owcr Report by the Department of 
Ivabor supplements the President's Manpo.ver 
^^essage, which constitutes the first part of this 
volume. The report surveys what Jias been done 
and what yet remains to be achieved by manpO'>ver 
]X>1 ides and programs 

— to “assure every American who is willing to 
work the right to earn a li\nng,” 

— to strengthen the economy's productive ca- 
pacity and resist inflationary forces, 

— to insure satisfying working lives for our 
Nation’s people. 

HIGH EMPLOYMENT AND THE RIGHT TO 
EARN A LIVING 

In making full employment a goal of public 
policy by passage of the Kmplo>Tnent Act of 1910, 
the Congress wisely wrote no single prescription 
for its achievement. Nor did the Congre-ss set a 
si ngl c mea su re to j u rlge ac h i e v erne n t . 

The current economic exixansion — the longest in 
this century — has dcnioiistraterl the capacity of 
our economy to sustain a high and increasing 
level of employment. 

Wc have suh?tenlially overcome the problem of 
sorioas cyclical unemployment which ever)* few 
years added millions to the unemployment rcdls. 

er|c 



We have begun to pull Appalachia out of its 
depressed condition, and we are launching similar 
efforts in other depressed regions of the Nation. 

We have reduced the number of labor areas with 
substantial unemployment from 88 in early 1961 
to only 11 in February 1968. 

We are steadily zeroing in on the remaining 
tt rgets of unemployment : 

— The hard-core unemployed, who require 
skill training, literacy training, and success- 
ful work experience, to develop new motiva- 
tion and become stable, productive workers. 

— The seasonally unemployed, who are fully 
prepared to work all year and yet ODiiStitute 
one-fifth ox present unemployment. 

— The hundreds of thousands of unemployed 
young people who are still strugglingto cross 
the gap between school and work. 

— The unemployed and inactive older work- 
ers, whose considerable energies and talents 
are wasted as a result of inadequate opiior- 
t unities, cut mode J traditions, and outright 
discrimination. 

— The unemployed and underemployed mem- 
bers of minority groups — Negroes, Puerto 
Ricans, Mexican Americans, American In- 
dlrir.s, and others— who need sjiecial help to 
catch np with the majority. 

— The jobless haiidicr.p|ied, many of whom 
could become employable and employed -vith 
rehnbilitat ion and other services. 
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Where the Nation stands today in these matters 
is reviewed in two of the chapters which follow, 
entitled New Perspectives on Manpower Proh' 
Urns and Measures and Trends in Employment 
and Unemployment, 

The Hard-Core Unemployed 

More than a million Ameiican workers spend 
half or more of ;he jear in idleness. At least half 
of them are concentrated in the 50 latest cities, 

— They have not been n ached by 7 years of 
economic growth. 

— ^Thcy urgently need help, 

— It would be a tragic natnonal mistake in 
economic judgment to count their plight a 
necessaiy price for fiscal soundness and price 
stability. 

— On the contrary, these people can be assisted 
in ways which will add to the productive 
strength of the ooonomy and (o its ability to 
resist the forces of inflat. on. 

We now have the knowledge to help them — 
knowledge acquired through a \ariety of pro- 
grams, several of them added this year ; 

— Through special programs for disadvan- 
taged youth — the Neighborhood Youth Corps 
and the Job Corps (6I»0,000 enrolled during 
fiscal 1968). 

— Through special programs to develop New 
Careers for the poor and through Operation 
Mainstream, aimed pri narily at hard-core un- 
employed adults (over 30^000 enrolled in 
1968). 

— ^Through special employment programs for 
people on welfare — tha Work-Experience and 
Training Program and the rew Work Incen- 
tive Program (69,000 enrolled in 1968). 

—Through special training programs (class- 
itx>m and on-the-job) under MDTA and 
through Opportunitiis Industrialisation Cen- 
ters (310,000 enrolltd in 1968). 

— Through the new Concentrated Employ- 
ment Progk'ams, which bring ♦hese and other 
programs t j bear in target slum areas. 

— Through the new JOBS (Job Opportunities 
in Business Sector) Program announced by 
the President in his Manpower Message 



(100,000 to be employed by the end of fiscal 
1969). 

Altogether, close to 1 million will be enrolled 
in fiscal 1168 in these and other rpecial programs 
foT the disadvantaged. A review of recent pro- 
gram efforts is contained in New Developments in 
Manpower Programs, a chapter in this report. 

Experience con fin ns now the essential elements 
in a continued and growing effort to deal with the 
hardest cases: 

— That a follo'wth rough is m^cessary — provid- 
ing support beyond specified periods of train- 
ing or work experience; Tlis years of depriva- 
tion, the inadequacy of “schooling,” the fear 
of failing are not normally overcome within 
the duration of a set “program” of so many 
weeks. 

— ^That a program leading to a decent job 
which will enable a worker to support a fam- 
ily and get out of poverty does attract hard- 
core individuals, but recruiting and “out- 
reach” efforts cannot attract these people into 
dead-end programs that do not pay off. 

— That the sooner the hard-core individuals 
can bo put into a real job situation the l>etter, 
provid^ basic preparatory and support ac- 
tivities can continue. 

—That the basic corts of preparing the hard 
core foi stable employmejit are substantially 
higher than for those with whom employers 
and earliei manpower programs have nor- 
mally dealt. 

— That hard-core individuals often face sev- 
eral problems, such as poc>r education, lack of 
skill, poor work history, poor health, lack of 
transportation, absence of child care facilities, 
discrimination, poor motivation — and that for 
many there is no single answer, 

- -That these diverse elements can be put to- 
gether into a single manpower program 
in a slam area with substantial gains in 
effectiveness, 

— That we can successfully concentrate our 
manpower effojfs on those slum areas where 
the problem is concentrated, where the g<^ing 
is toughest. 

A review of present knowledge alxHit the 
obstacles to employment of this group and the 
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strategies reeded to overcome them is provided, 
in the chapter of this report entitled Barriers to 
Employment of the Duixd\?antaged. 



The Program Ahead 



The State of the Union and the Manpower 
Messages to tlie Congress proposed the start of a 
new partnership between business and labor, on 
the one hand, and Government, on the other, in 
M'hich each party does what is necessary to absorb 
those who remain tin employed after 7 years of 
steady economic growth. 

It is not enough to insure subsistence where work 
is not available; it is not enough now to providei 
training where there are no skills; it is now neces- 
sary to offer a chance to participate in businesjj 
and industry to all who ^/ill try. 

The JOBS Program vill guarantee what Jr the 
past has been too often missing or uncertain — a 
realjob.lt will; 

— Guarantee that the serious efforts of indi- 
viduals will pay of. 

— Enable individuals to work at real jots 
while *hey continue, to upgrade their abilitiei. 
— Enlist the aid of private industry in follov« - 
ing through from training to employment. 

To accomplish this, Americari business —man- 
agement and labor —must: 

—Reexamine every barrier standing in the 
w^y of hiring the hard-cx>re unemployed and 
remove these obsta?Ie5 wherever possible. 
—Bring its training capabilith>s to bear on 
theo) workers to compensate for their inade- 
quate prcperatloD. 

’—Provide extra sipport — including ‘Voaches^- 
and new types of first-line s upervisory traifji- 
ing — so that tendencies to fail or to quit can 
be reversed. 

AS Hs share m the partnership, the Govern- 
ment must: 




—Assist business in paying for the extra costs 
of special t mining and support provided by 
onployers to the hard-core unemployed, 
—Streamline administration, cut cut the “red 
tape" that can make partnership with the 



Government frustrating? and sometimes well- 
Jiig.i impossible. J 

— Accept, and move iij the next several yejirs 
to fulfill, a commit mei 1 1 to guarantee to all c n 
opportunity to train 'ind prepare for work, 
shifting the measure -jif program from incre- 
mental increases of ti lining to achieving the 
goal of guaranteed tr lining for all. 

Many actions by industry and by Government, 
esj:>eciaHy in the last several years, give evidence 
that each n-ill do its part |and that this new^ part- 
nership will succeed. Exj mplos are: 



—The arrangement inder which the largest 
steel companies ref 'r to the Employment 
Service for training applicants initially re- 
jected by thecompan'^^s. 

—Training by management in the telephone 
industry of persons - vho fail entiy tests. 

— The pioneering npiew by the Bethlehem 
Steel Corp. of if s tefting program in lelaticn 
to job needs, which ie.s 1^ to adjustment of 
entrance standards. 



—The Newark Business and Industrial Co- 
ordinating CouJioil ) work, spearheaded by 
Western Electric Of., Inc,, and Bamberger’s 
Department Store, < > provide instructors and 
special facilities to (.nable people to meet hir- 
ingstandards, ; 



— ^The program of C ORE in cooperation with 
Humble Oil and Rei^^ing Co. in Baltimore, to 
train service sfat!< n personnel and future 
franchise holders. 



—The I/X'kheed Aii^rraft Corp. policy that a 
petx^enfage of newl hired workers be disad- 
vantaged persons. ! 



— The concerted action by automobile manu- 
facturers and oth<r large companies in De- 
troit to hire the c^isedvantage»l residents of 
the central city, ir eluding w<iiring tests and 
removing otli^r ba rriers to employment, 

— The actions in s.iveral cities by construction 
management, the building trades, the Work- 
ers’ Defense Lea/,ue, and the Urban I^eague 
to develop specif 1 apprentice-entry training 
programs. J 



—The new efforts of the Nati>nal Association 
of Manufaclnre/j in its STEP pr>gram. 



• O • If - > 
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— The trainiii|r of t) oiisands of unemployed 
workers spoiuored by the Tnited Automobile 
Workers, the Inteniatiomil Union of Elec- 
tricnl Workers, the United B *ot}ici-Iiood of 
Carpenters, tlie International Union of Op- 
erating h^ngineers, the Bricklayers lntc>nia- 
tional Union, the Inteniational Assi>ciation 
of Jfacliinists, and otlieis; and tlie uj)^:niding 
training sponsoied by many unions wliich 
will oj>eii new uni ties for tlie hard core 

in ciitry-k'vel jobs. 

All these private etfo;*ts to accept a\d train 
those who would have been rejected before have 
striking j>ara]lcls in tlie Ooveninient‘s i\ow and 
growing programs [<> accept and train for luilitaiy 
duty ma?iy formerly would have been rejected 
and to pi^epave tlie least educated veterans for 
civilian life — Projects 100,000 and Transition. In 
addition, the Government is making vigorous 
elTorts to inform disadvantaged workers about the 
opportunities in Federal civilian jobs foi’ which 
they can qualify. 

The new partnershij> Ixdwecn jirivatc industry 
and Government will involve tlic active pni’tici])a- 
tion, on a full-time basis, of a new group of busi- 
ness executives, wlio will develop job oi)jx>rtunities 
in private irdustrja 

It will involve the corresponding development 
of Concentrated Kmp^oymerd Program capability 
and a strengthened Manjrower Administration 
within the Department of Labor: 

— Extending the full impact of manpower ef- 
forts and the integrated syr'em for delivering 
inan])Owrr services thro.,h Conceiitrated 
Enploymenl Programs to '> areas in fiscal 
and 70 more in 1060. 

— Bringing the locally oriented Coo]xrative 
Area Manpower Planning System (CAMPS) 
to the forefront, to integrate all programs 
within the fast growing manpower sy=?tcm — 
70,CKX) {raided in fiscal 1063; 1.3 midion to bo 
servecl iinough training, worJx xjxiicncc, 
and relaUd pi o rams in 1060, 

— Training 5,000 returning GFs in special 
centers to work in manjKuvct })rograa:s in 
deprived areas. 

— Providing a new charter for the . Inudoy* 
ment Service system, giving it advaiued elec- 
tronic equipment and canccntraling nore of 
the system's present tesou.us tlic problems 
of the hird-coro unemployed. 







7he Seasonally Onemployed 

Se.iaonal u]icmj)loymen:. represents one-tliird of 
all unemployment in th^, const met iun industry, 
whicli has a higlier uu employment rate than any 
other n ajor irdustiy (6.6 ixrcent in 1967). 

Seasonal vurintions in employmciu in construc- 
tion are pai-tly a matter of adjustme nt to weather 
(l»th the rigor's of winter and the inconveniences 
of bad weather in other seasons), but they are 
moi-e than this. They represent the residue of 
practices iiabitual in days before rnoc^^rn methods 
of coping with wcvatl * r had been developed They 
also red ?ct a lag in t lie apj>lication of known sched- 
uling and construction methods and the existence 
of some technical proldems, wliich liave not been 
faco<l squai'ely by an industry with limited re- 
search and development activities. 

Seasonality docs not liave the same i^ffect on all 
workers in the cou>t ruction industry. A portion of 
the lalxir force, jirobably at least a quarter of the 
total, 1ms substantially full ojijiortunity for an- 
nual employ ment — workers employed by contrac- 
tors on a year-round Ir >i?, or on long«daration 
jobs, 01 in shortage areas, and some exceptionally 
ox j)crie need individual workers. A second group, 
at least iialf the total, carries the brunt of seasonal 
unemployme?q, and ^ ’S siibsiantially less than 
full-tiir.c or fuU r earnings o|)j>ortunity, 
tliougl; relying aliih ‘ wliolU ujion the industry 
as a source of employment. The tliird group of 
workers in the construction work force is in and 
out r f the industry. 

Each of tlicse grou]]S is afTcctcd adversely by 
another facCer, iiilcnnittcnt cmjdoymcnt. Li'*c sea- 
sonal cmploy'i cut, this is cnuse<l ])ailly hy alter- 
al)lc industrial I ilutsand methods. 

Seasonality and intermit tcncy have had signifi- 
cant ciTccis on wage rates: The imcertainties of 
tniphnnieut have led to an historic process of 
juslifving higli liourly rates as ncccssf.iy to juu 
vide Vi 1 son able annual cariiing.s. 

There has been almost no change in the overall 
ilcgrccof seasonal variation in employment in this 
count y since the end of World War II, and no 
significant a<‘tion to reduce it. In contrast, other 
industrialized countries, osfKvially those wliich 
have rigorous wintci's, have taken {wsitivc steps to 
ilirninish scasoifality of construction cinjdoymcnt. 
Tlicse slo]>s liave K-yn [..irticularly j>r<niOuncc<l 
since thceml of World War 11 lud have (uovidcd 
a considerable Wly of extern uce that has Ixcn 
the subject of discussions at the International 



Lalior Orgaiikation and the Organisation for Eco- 
nomic Co-operation and Development. 

A nn iew of manpower, economic, and engineer- 
ing facts by the Secretaries of Commerce and of 
Labor suggest that a positive program should be 
undertaken to diminish seasonality. 

The;*e is a great variety of contracting prac- 
tices ar.d procedures. Some agencies contract for 
construction directly with construction ^rms, 
v’liiie ot]iei*s finance grants-in aid through State, 
city, oi- county governments. The various agencies 
have different policies regarding tlie problems of 
scasonj.iity, and the^e is not that interchange of 
information among them which would i>ermit the 
planniiig nocejisary to avoid or diminish seasonal 
conoeiv lation of construction work in a partic- 
ular aiea. 

The i)robleins that Federal Government cori- 
tractij^^ officials would face in any effort to dim- 
inish s<‘asoiialiiy are co;iiponnded by the fact that 
they g^merally lack the ability to influence State 
and icM al ]>att^iiis of construction activity under- 
taken 'vilh funds from other sources. 

Con iideration is being gi^en by represoidativcs 
of (he inter' sfed agencies to tlie develojuuont of a 
pohey of ]K>:«^itiv' action witli re\s|>cct to the cpi.s- 
tionol sc4isonality, including: 

— Arrangements for the scheduling of Fed- 
oi nl const met ion programs, and for tlie |>os- 
sd)lo cooniin.ation of such scheduling with 
tliat of State ami local governments, so as to 
r?duoo se.a^onality. 

- -Paiik'i])ation in (he development of siicli a 
j»mgran^ by iTprcsentntives of construction 
employers and w orkers. 

— C’olloction and cH?^emination of informa- 
tion abjiit tochnnlogy wdiicli can reduce 
sc’usrmality, the initiati-3n of a icscarv'h and 
jlevoloppirnt pmgraTii, and the pro\isdon of 
relevant ftitislical data. 



Th« Hqndjcapped 

Ticro arc Ldwoen r>00,000 and 80^,000 handi- 
capj^e<l persons wlin could l>cnefit from appropri- 
ate lehnbilitation or employment ,‘^rvices each 
year hut whoaivaot nows^^rveii aoh-f^nately. Many 
of tliose not ^ened are living in n:ral and iiibaii 
shin s, wli^re their problem is made worse by in- 
adcfuate lucrii a] service, ignoiance, sulcdaml.ard 



homing, inadequate transportation, and other 
oont ibuting environmental conditions. 

El aching these people and making their right 
to C 3 rn a living a real one, will rec^uire increased 
concentration of unified effort and a greater 
involvement of the private sector through the 
moch anism of on-the-job t raining. 

Special attention is t-eing given to the prob- 
lem;5 of the handicapped in. the slum areas, and 
steps are being taken throughout the Employ- 
ment Sendee to meet their work ard work- 
lrai:i ng needs. Present arrangements for medical 
screening ejiaminations are being expanded, in 
coojK’ ration with the Department of Health, Edu- 
catioi , and Welfare, to move toward covering all 
enrolJeees in manpower pregrams in order to 
detect any sign of physical or mental barriers to 
eniplt ynipnt. 

Th^re is continuing interdepartmental explora- 
tion <>{ the further ways in which opportunities 
for ti c handicapped can be opened up, of methods 
of I reeling the spec i el transport ation needs of 
the 1 nndicapped (e&po»u.ally in regard to the re- 
latio iship of transportation to emplo^unent), and 
of nuiv programs of education and public infor- 
mat im which will bring this situation in the at- 
tention of the i>ublic and of potential employers. 

Brrd'jing the Go;> From School to Work 

Tfic rate of unemployment among youth rc- 
niaif'.s unacceptably high, despite sustained eco- 
iiom 0 expansion and despile the special youth eni- 
plo,'mont programs which have been enacted in 
tlie list 4 years, 

I'l o profioscd Partnership for Ijcarning and 
Earning Act re]>resents an important advance in 
bridging (he g^[i lx*tweeii education and eniploy- 
i]ien 1 . It provides for the financing of special ex- 
pcriiiLcntal progiTmis enlistiuL'^ (ho coopcintion of 
scl o>l?, employment services, and priv ate em- 
])!<')•' rs; for now summer training piogrpms com- 
bir ing work ind education; for Employment 
Service assistaiice In (he schools; and for further 
educitional opportunity for those youth have 
already started work but wliouood a firmrrbaso if 
tin} are to succeed. It will afford tliem all tyiic.^ 
of j croud ary education — not just vo-'ntioral e<hiCii- 
tio 1-- through a roordhialrd effoi t on llie p.ait of 
the ochiratioii and manJ10^^e^ agenciw - at (be IcH'a) 
lev?!, 

A more complete discussion of thi« matter is 
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contained in the <hapter of this report entitled 
Bridging the Gap From School to Work, 



MANPOWER ACTION TO RESIST 
INFLATIONARY FORCES 

Inefficiencies in the use of .*uman resources in 
our Nation mean nob only personal deprivation 
and tragedy, but staggering financial losses and 
costs : 

— ^$6.8 billion j)er year in direct and indirect 
costs of occupitional injuries. 

— $5 billion in premium payments for over- 
time, resulting in large part from lack of per- 
sonnel and poor planning. 

— ^$2.2 billion in unemployment benefits, wbicli 
could be decrejiscd if seasoj.riJ unemploy* 
ment were reduced and laidoff workers were 
more quickly reemployed— for example, 
a computer-equipped Employment Service, 
more fully utilized by both employers ami 
workers. 

There are, in yddilion, other costs I hat cannc-t 
be estimated as yet: 

— T)je costs of welfare payments to employ- 
able and trftiriable workers who can be and 
want to be self-supporting. 

— Tlie costs of wage increases negotiated to 
offset tlio fact or fear of seasonal unemploy- 
ment. 

— The losses in product is e capacity when peo- 
ple are educated, or f rained, or employed far 
below their jKitential abilities. 

— The costs of crime, dclinn aency, and riots 
attribv.talle, at ler.-.t in j^aH, to iiiTom ploy ment 
and j'overty. 

These costs must be reduced. They can bj re- 
duced. They are today being redirid thr>ugh 
trai?iing progiams sshicli return to society within 
1 year more than their total cost to (he Federal 
(lOi'crnnient. 

Almost eve.y jx^rsoji w)/ogoes tiirougli a (rain- 
ing program or a uork-exf^erience prograin — 
whether it 1>e MDTA, or Job Corps, or Xeighlwr- 
hood Voutl) Corps, Work-Kx]>ei ience, or New 
('areers, or 0|)cration Afainstreairi, or Pcoject 
100,000, or r reject Transition — comes out 'relter 



equipped to earn a living and pay taxes, nnd is 
tlius less likely to need support from public 
sources. 

E/ery step taken to improve the utilization, ef- 
ficiency, and productivity of manpower is a step 
to prevent inflationary increases in labor and other 
costs. 



Steps to Augment Heolth Monpower 

There has been great progress toward bringing 
medical services to all people. But this dramatic 
growth has strained the capacity to provide 
trained pex\sonnel to the point where manpower 
shortages are now critical, and are a part of the 
reason for rising costs of health care. Xhe Congress 
has enacted major legislation to improve and ex- 
p.ind health manpo^Yor resouix^es. It passed: 

—The Manpower Developms?nt and Training 
Act. 

— The Vocational Education Act of 1963. 

— The Health Professions Educational As- 
sistance Act. 

— The Nurse Training Act. 

--The Heart Disease, Cancer, and Stroke 
Amendments to (he Public Health Service 
Act. 

—The Economic Opportunity Act . 

—The Allied Health Professions I’ersonncl 
Training Act. 

Yet much remains to be done. 

Tliere is a need rigid Jiow for one-half million 
more workers in liealth services. For tlie next 10 
years, the nccfl will bo for 10,000 more each month, 
not counting replacements. 

Last year, iji response to the President's re- 
quest for gtXiJer em[diasis on training in the 
he.aUh ocoujiations, tlie Department of Lal)or, the 
I)c]^artment of Healtli, Education, and Welfare, 
(lie Office of Economic Opi>ort unity, .ind (he Vet- 
erans Admin ?sl ration increased (he outjmt of 
trainees in health occu])ations by about 50 per- 
cent — to 200,000 jxyrsons. 

But the need isiiot merely for new recruits: 

— We must bring back into the liealtli ocenpa- 
tions inactive nurses and otlier jwofcssionals-- 
so tlie Government ha^ joined with the Amer- 
ican Nut.es Asso:iation and other profes- 



sional ass x ir.tioiis to icon rage such reento' 
find to provide refreslier tniinii^g. 

—We mvist learn to use [)resent manpower re- 
sources more effectively — to redesign jobs or 
create new ones, so tliat professional workers 
can use tlieir highest skills while svip]iorting 
persounel takeover the less deniandiiig tasks. 

—We need to make pay, working conditions, 
and carv*er opportunities inoix* attractive to 
health workers. 

— Alxive all, we need close cooiKrecion among 
private licallh service agencies, training in- 
stitutions, and the Government— in efforts to 
ijicreasc training capacity and raise the level 
of productivity in all occii])ations. 

.Vceoinplisliments in the^c areas will help to 
slow the rise in the price of health care— winch 
has in recent months bten more rapid than in that 
of any other category of goods and sendees, and 
which threatens to go oven further. 

Steps In Other DfrecMons 

Tht* recommendations of the Task Force on Oc- 
cupational Training in Indust n, which will re- 
|xu*t to the Secretaries of Commerce and of Lal>or 
within a few months, will permit the shaping of 
new efforts to pronu e and assist private training 
]>rograius und thereby 1o improve the efficiency of 
the national productive effoii. 

The Cabinet Comniiltee on Prieto Stability is 
embarking on a new course of Government action 
to develop the steps that can be taken— in indus- 
tries which arc the source of persistent inflation — 
to ini])rovo technology and efficiency, ami remove 
1»otlleneckr.. Tliis will involve a review of the 
ways by wliicli presenl inan])ower prog, mu s can 
l>e developed to ])rovide belter li lining of new 
enliaiils, faster recruilinent, upgrading, innova- 
tive training througUout the individual's work- 
ing life, and the identification of manpower 
I'Otllenccks. 

One particularly ini|X)iiant factor in tldssitua- 
tion is that sul>s1anlial human re-ourccs are idle 
or deteriorating as a result of changes in (he loca- 
tion of economic opi>orttinity. 

Many of the most serious urban \nd rural prob- 
lems result from these cliange^. 

Consideration must \jo given to the |rossibihly 
of measures to influence the location of jol>s arid 
workere^ so Oiat they will be mutcally accessible. 



This means exploring the implications for public 
policy and action of existing trends in science and 
techiiology and their ttfect on the location of jobs 
a ad people. But the matter is much broader than 
science and technology, or employment and man- 
power, or economics and material things; it has 
brojd inriplic«'> lions regarding the quality of our 
nationallife. 

A beginning has been made in studying this 
imtier, especially in the Departments of Agricul- 
ture. Commerce, Labor, and Housing and Urban 
IXiVelopmeiit. Some findings have been presented 
to the Congres.5 in the Annual Report of the Eco- 
nomic Development Administration and the An- 
nual Report of the Council of Economic Adv’sen. 
An exaniiiiafion of these problems is contained in 
the chapter of this report on Oeographic Factors 
!n Fmplogffiejt t and Manpoicer Development. 

THE QUALITY OF LIFE AT WORK 

’What a man’s or woman’s work is like and wha^t 
employment mc«ans are crucial to the quality of 
Amt-rican life. 

There istho danger of forgetting that the ulti- 
mate purjxise of the economy — and of employment 
as a pa it of it — is to satisfy the needs of indi- 
viduals, instead of the other way around. 

We must begin to consider and examine the 
meemng of employnKmt— in terms of human satis- 
factions— going beyond the earnings it prondes. 

7'he full significance of work can be identified 
cnb ' ' trough examination of all the varied grati- 
fkat ions— and deprivations— to which it leads. 
We are undertaking that examinalion— to the 
extent at least of finding out how' far such ques- 
tions os these can be answered : 

---Con the satisfaction and dissatisfaction ex- 
])crienccd by different groups in the labor 
force be incosured in any reliable, meanin^- 
^ul way? 

— What arc the range and effect of (he inceii- 
tives that mot irate |>cople to work? 

— In what circumstances and under wliat con- 
ditions are the satisff.viions of work greater — 
or less? 

--What kinds of (rends in satisfyetion and 
dissatisfaction are indicated as a result cf 
cJiangesin technology ? 

--Are there practical ways of taking the^e 



coiisadpratioiis inlo account as part of a coni- 
niei'Cial eideq^rise? 

A preliminary assessinf.nt of the possibilities on 
the fro.itiers cf manpower concern— including 
those that go to the innlter of the quality of em- 
ployment as Nvell ii 3 its quantity— is pi‘0>ided in 
the chapter of this laport titled Neit' Pcr^pccfn'e-s 
on Man] o \cc r Pro hU m s a nd . Mcam rc^. 

THE REALITY OF OPPORIUNITY 

There is a great moment inn now in t he effort 
to solve the country's manpower problems. The 
broadening of this effort and the quickening of its 
pace wiV clearly result in substantially eliminat- 
ing ill cl e foreseeable future proh^cm unemphy- 
jnent. This momentum will earrv us on to an en- 
gagonieiiv on all fronts with prohlct.i employment. 

The t'Tm ^hn an power” derives from “horse- 
])0\ver.” But man’s expectation is greater linn to 
be jdaceit in the same harness. “Full employment” 
is not ju it Everyman at work, laboring^ tc be fed 
and hoiik:d in return, ft is the use of all his tal- 
ents — activity of a satisfying kind — an essential 
part of '.vhatever it is life will somj day, perhaps, 
be found to mean. And it is opi>oi (unity to develop 
and use his talents on an equal basis with all 
Ainericuns. 

The lepoit of the National Advisory Commis- 
sion on Civil Disorders indi<'ates the kinds of steps 
we must take to iiiako equal o])])ort unity a reality 
for all of the Nation’s citizens, both black arrd 
white. 

It nukes a number of lUgoiit lecommcmlations 
with r(‘fpcrt to employment, as well ns education, 
welfare, and housing. 

The new and enlarged inanjiowcr programs al- 
ready' rnderway or soon to he launched — with Gov- 
ennnei t leadership ami financial support and ac- 
tive co>perat ion frfiiii pri'-afe indust ry— represent 
r;''.joi forward slops in several direct inns rccom- 
iii<nd?l by the Commission. Its other inau|VD\ver 
rccoir iiiendations are imder active consideration. 

Ifovevcr, tlie Com mission’s report will l)C of- 
fecti\c only as there ]>ublic awareness that bo- 
Iiind all (he a?ialyses, programs, ami [X)liclcs lies 
a inuo i dcoi>€r question : U’hat sort of society arc 
we to in America? The iTport is, in form, a \x 
port (■> the Preshlent. It will acliic\e its purpose 
only as it is recognized rs es.=<'ntially a ic]>ort to 




the American people — depending for its effective- 
ness on the response it evokes from pec^i>lc as 
individuals. 

More and l>etter jobs for the disadvantaged are, 
of course, essential to overcome the sub-employ- 
ment rate of 30 percent or more in many ghettos. 
It is likewise essential to refashion our city centers, 
to break intolerable restrictions on housing, to 
enable workers in downtown slums to follow jobs 
to the suburbs. 

hut a real breakthrough iu'o full racial equality 
lies beyond the ref.ch of government, or law, or 
regulation. 

There is demanded of the majority— who to an 
overwhelming extent coinmand the wealth, the 
o[q)ortuiiit V, and the j^ow er in their coinmunides — 
a juore pcrsojial dedication to the achievein?nt of 
civil lights and eqi all ty of opportunity. Without 
this, Liie statutes on these subjects may be In the 
books, but they will not beir the cities. 

THE DEPARTMENT'S MANPOWER REPORT 

Thisslxtli ManpomerP^ potthyth^^ Depaivinent 
of Labor assesses our national accomplislmiejits 
and sho 110011 lings in moving toward full and equal 
ojqxirtniiity for nicaniiigfiil jobs and satisfying 
ein])loyincnt conditions for all worker.^. It is con- 
cerned with the efforts we. are making to achieve 
further jirogi'c.ss in these directions — with the is- 
sues to l>c conftYUited, the obstacles to l>e ovi?rooine, 
the program strategies likely to he most ef:ective. 

The ret>oit reflects a greatly broadened view of 
the goals ami concerns of inaiqyiwer policy, as com* 
jiai'cd w ith the rather simjdistic emphasis on over- 
all increases in employment and reduction of un- 
employment when the lii>t Mnr\]>oirer Prport was 
issued in lf^ 6 . 3 . 

As the following chapters make plain, the focus 
of iriaiipov er |>olicy is and must be on overcoming 
the special barriers to employment of the disad- 
\an 1 aged, many of them nKirl)ei '3 of miuorily 
groqis. And consideration Must be g ven not 
mcJ’cly to the iimnlK'i's of jobs available but also to 
their quality— in terms of wages, security, pro- 
motional opportunity, and Ibo cbancc for partici- 
jiation in ‘‘mainstream” economic and social life. 

This bmad view of the concerns of manjx)wer 
l)oli(V diclates an equally broad approaidi to re- 
nicilial action. Frograms to aid disadvaniage<l in- 



dividnals and groups imist be guided by imder- 
standing of tlic 'Klueational, cultural, sociological, 
and psychological barrier’s to their employment 
and liow tliese can be overcome. A.ii there must 
bo consideration not only of the problems of spe- 
cial grou2>s but of the great geographic ditrerences 
in employiueiit oi)poj'tuinties aiKl econonuc 
prospects. 

The various chapters of this report tog^etlier 
portray tlie great variety and com])lexily of pres- 
ent rnanpo%ver problems and of the needed reme- 
dial programs and appr’oaches. They make plain 



the variety of disciplines nnd jnethods which must 
be called upon in these effort ,5* 

TJr^ report bi’caks new ground ulco through its 
S3 steniatic review of tire current st^^’e of knowl- 
edge of the major niau[X>Wi. i- problem areas and 
the suggestions it makes regarding needed infor- 
mational ijii2>rovements. I'hese suggestions con- 
stitute a tentative agenda for govern nrent agencies 
and private organizations cojrcemcd v.’th fact- 
finding and 2-cscarch in tlie manjxrwer fold — an 
agenda upon which the Depavlment of Labor will 
act. 
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NEW PERSPECTIVES ON 

MANPOWER PROBLEMS AND MEASURES 



This chapter has two chief aims — to take a broad 
ne’w look at the major problem areas of concern to 
manpower r>olicy and to point the v. ay towarJ 
more comprehensive aid eensitive measures oi 
progrcvss an<l problems in these areas. 

The achievement of high levels of employment 
was made a national ob;ectivc more than two dec- 
ades ago, by the Employment Act of 1046. But it 

little more than 6 years since this country under- 
took an active manpower policy calling for direct, 
affirmative action to enable tlie jobless and under- 
employed to achieve satisfactory employment and, 
at the same time, to meet employers' needs for 
workers. Kv®a in these few years it has become ap- 
parent that manix>\ver |>olicy must be- a broadly 
conceived, dynanne instrument — concerned with a 
wide range of shifting and emerging problems — 
and that assessment of progress in manpower prob- 
lem areas i* therefore f, highly comnlex undertak- 
ing, requiring a variety of evolving measures and 
techniques. 

When the first Mcnpoicer Report was issued in 
1963, the overall iate of unemployment was per- 
sistently high (5.7 percent that year, on the aver- 
age).. Because of this, the goal of primary con- 
cern was necessarily to achieve a more rapid rate 
of economic and employment growth— through 
economic and fiscal measures, coupled with train- 
ing and ether manpower measures to overcome the 
dislocations of worktio brought about by 
nological and other change. 

The great expansion in c nployment and reduc- 
tion in unemployment achieved during the past 6 
years testify to the success of these efforts. But the 
overall employment giins have also brought u *o 







sharper focus the plight of those by-passed by tie 
general prosperity. 

As the President said in his message on Man- 
pow'er delivered to the Congress in January: 

The q lestlon for our day Is this: In an economy capalle 
of sustaining high employment, how con we assure eiery 
American who Is willing to w’ork the right to earn a 
living? 

The President then outlined the programs that 
are l)cing undertaken to ( nable the hard-core un- 
emplojed to enter productive employment (as 
further discussed in th^ chapter on Kew Develop* 
ments Lnifanpower Progi a ms later in this repoit). 
These programs, and related efforts to meet the 
train iiig and employment needs of disadvantaged 
worker's with long periods of joblessness, now have 
(op priority among the Nation’s manpower ]>ro- 
grams. Accordingly, if statistics on unemploy- 
ment and other manpower measures are to serve 
as indicators of our most urgent present probhsms, 
they must row focus on the groups with extended 
unemployment — how many, who and where they 
arc, and what can bo gleaned ps to the nature of 
their problems. 

But manpower policy is and must bo concerned 
with more than long-term unemployment. The 
chronically underemployed— those able to get only 
part-time jobs or irregular work— are likely to be 
worse off than many workers with even fairly ex- 
tended i>eriods of joblessness. And people so dis- 
couraged or alienated that (hey are not even look- 
ing for work may well be in the worst situation 
of all. Both of these gamps have a high claim for 
attention in Tnanjx)wer programs and consequently 
in factfinding on current manpower problem.'N 
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1 lie horizons of concern in manpower policy are 
niucli wider than fliis, liowever: they must take 
account of the many-sided sign iFca nee of work in 
our economy and society. Work is the generally 
accepted basis far success and social status, as well 
as earning a living, Tlie kind of job a worker has 
and the coiidittor.s < 5 his employment greatly 
affect his and his family’s everyday life. And tlie 
ooiitrib' tioii workei’s make to tlie national output 
of goods and services is a major determ iiiaiit of 
ecimomic gi owtli and advances in living standards 
for the American peojde. 

Thus, a mmiber of broad maii|>ower objectives 
oi* problem areas can be idejilified, in addition to 
the i*eductioii of joblessne^^ and imderemploy- 
meiit. Tho adequacy of worVe re’ earnings is an area 
of obvious importance, demanding considenitioTi 
from many angles — among them, how rages com- 
pare with accepted minimum standard/, liow many 
workers still have earnings below the poverty line, 
ard whether the trend of earnings provides a ris- 
ing standard of living or at least keeps up with 
living costs. 

Adequate provision for income maintenance 
when workere are involuntarily uneaiployed, dis- 
abled, or retired is an important area. When 
a worker lacks adequate jneeme, jirotcction, a pro- 
tracted spell of imemploymeiit, a serious nccidsjnt 
or illness, or retirement may force not only tlie 
worker but also his iJependents imo poverty, 

Tho quality of employment— ])hysic<ally, psy- 
chologically, and socially- -is another area that 
has a crucial relatic^ii to worker well-being, and 
with which manpower policy must be concerned. 
Ihc same is true of equality of opportunity for 
edueation and training, employment, and earnings. 

Widening tho opj>ortimities and ojdionsopen to 
workers and ]>otential w orkers is still another im- 
[^ortant air' very broad man|>owcr objective, 
closely related to the quest for equality of oj>por- 
lunily. Patliways to this objective arc many— in- 
cluding giving jieople the ojqx>rtunity to maximize 
their abilities througli cdvication and training, re- 
moving discriminatory and other barriers to mo- 
bility and freedom of job choice, and providing 
more op|x>r{\mitus for meaningful part icijjaf ion 
in our economy and society (on a volunteer as well 
as a paid basis and for youth and the old, as well 
as for iH^ple jji the middle age gronjis). 

In addition to these objectives, which all l>ear 
directly on (he welfare of workers and their de* 
|>mdenfs, manpower jHvlicy is concerned with 



meeting the manpow*er requirements of our econ- 
omy and society. Here, the questions in need of 
assessment include the extent and nature of cur- 
rent labor sliortages and manpower imbalances, 
pms])ective maiijiower requirement g, and the 
clmnges in rates <if training and job market mech 
an isms essential to meet manpower demands. 

This chapter explorers the critical dimensions of 
i'uvi’ent problems and recent progress in most of 
these major areas of manpower concern, as indi- 
cated by the presently available data. It also makes 
clear the <lata gaps and inadequacies that have 
hampered this assessment and points to needed 
improvements in factfinding and analysis. 

11 is fortunate that, in working toward these 
iufonnational advances, we can build on a system 
of manpower statistics which is already one of 
(he most advanced in the world. But manpov/er 
problems are constantly shifting, ard realization 
of their complexity and of the variety of policies 
and action programs required to meet them has 
increased. The related data-collection programs 
and techniques of assessment should be equally 
dynamic. One of the chief purposes of this chapter 
is to point the .vay in this direction. 

Several important areas of manpow^.l' concern 
could not l)e covered in this initial effort— for ex- 
simple, worker mobility, development of skills and 
other abilities, and many asjKicts of working con* 
dilioiis. Titere is need to move ahead in meeting 
in format ion III deficit-iicies in these areas, as well 
ns those di>?ussed l>elow‘. Kurthermore, the devel- 
o|iineiit c-f a coinpiehensive set of niaiii>ower in- 
dicators and their use in analyzing— or even 
iiltiriately in predicting— mani>ower problems and 
program needs should be the long'ruii goal, as 
suggested in the concluding section of the chapter, 

The framework developed in the chapter will 
provide a basis for planning the conceptual nnily- 
sis, factPnding, and research essential to these 
object ivts. The Department of Labor will under- 
take leadership in t' s planning, in consulU- 
lion with other gov. rii menial and private organ- 
ization? concerned with manjx>\ver problems and 
llieir measurement. 

Private research has already made indisj>cnsab!e 
contributions in many areas. Continued, major 
contiilutioiis from many individuals and private 
research organizations as well as Government 
ageiicii'S \sill he essential to meet the needs and 
realize the j>oteiitials for increas’d knowledge of 
nianjxiwer i.roblems here outlined. 
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Joblessness and Underemploymenf 



How many American workers have had pro- 
longed jjoiiods of unemployment in the last few 
years of general economic prosperity? For how 
many is imeniployment a recurrent or omnipresent 
threat? And how many others are chronically 
underemployed ? Who and where are these work- 
ers? What jirogrcss are we making in reducing 
their mnnhers and in mitigating the prn])]e ns of 
those most disadvantaged ? 

To begin developing answeis to questions such 
as these, it is nece.ss{n*y to go behind the overall 
counts and avenige rates of nnemplojrnent and 
look at t)ie diverse situations of the dii'erent 
gitnips of unemployed individuals, rnemplovcd 
workers ditTer not only in the length of time they 
ni'e out of work but also in their financial needs and 
responsibilities, work experience, ]>lace of resi- 
dence, educafioii and skills, and other i^eisonal at- 
tributes which greatly influence their chances of 
employ ment. 

That unemployment can ha\c devastr.ting con- 
sequences is very plain in the case, for es ample, of 
laid-of! workers who arc unable to find new jobs 
for many weeks or moj:tlis, esi)eci;dly those with 
families to support and no savings to diaw upon; 
or of unskilled workei*s, particularly in urban 
Slums, who can get only brir^ temporary jobs, 
sejiarated by repeat«.d periods of ir^einploymeut. 
On the other band, for youn^ j)Ooj)le who have just 
finished sf‘iu>ol and are looking for their first jobs, 
for women .seeking to reenter the b.lx>r force, and 
'for workers wdio quit jobs voluntarily* i i f ':irch of 
better ones, iineinnloyment may be a transitional 
e.xperience with relatively little impa:: on their 
e^'onomic and .social situation. 

Workers who e.xperience prolonged unemploy- 
ment — and often need training and other help in 
obtaining jobs — me tlie chief f<K’us of atneern in 
manpower programs and in indicators of worker 
well-lieing. There are also two other groups who 
must Ik? c<ms{dered — i>coph: wdio aii? w orking part 
time or below their skiU level, and those wlio arc 
jobless and want work but are not looking for jobs 
lK‘cause tliey believe none are nvailable to them or 
Ixxause of a variety of remediable difficulties. Since 
they are not seeking work, peojde in tins siMir.tion 
are not coun1e<l as unemployed. Hnt they aie likely 



to be among the most disadvantaged in the 
country. 

Two sets of statistics from the Current Popula- 
tion Survey can be drawn upon as i?idicators of the 
impact of joble.s.siie.ss and undercinidoyinent. The 
('PS data most w idely quoted in tlie jmess are the 
nionthly estimates of unem])loynient, labor force 
[)artici])atiou, and other relevant measures for 
many diflhrent j copulation groujis. Annual aver- 
ages of these moiithi V data indicate, for example, 
how many arid wliat jiroliortion of workers were 
luieinpjoyed iii an average w eek. 

Tlie Current Population Survey is dso the 
source of a different set of measures reb.ting to 
workers’ employment and unemployment experi- 
ence throughout the calendar year. This work- 
experience information is c^^llected yearly. It pro- 
vides estimates of the total number unemployed fer 
as long as a week at any time during tho year, not 
merely the number unemployed in a single week. 
And it shows the total number of Nveek.^ of unem- 
j)loyment exjierienced by workers during the year, 
either (Continuously or in different spells, whereas 
tlio monthly data on duration of unemployment 
show oidy the number of weeks workers were con- 
tinuously unemployed uj) to (he time of the survey. 

Both sets of data f ovide important insights into 
tlie problems of unemployment and underemploy- 
ment, and both arc drawn upon in the following 
discussion. The monthly estimates of unemploy’- 
ment have the great advantage of currency and 
provide valuable items of information not now 
available from the work-experience data. Never- 
tl eless, these latter data are (hose which have 
been found most valuable aud have bevn I'elied on 
most heavily in tliischapter. 

Tho avers monthly unemployment rates do 
not tell the full story of the impact of unemploy- 
ment on people. Much more meaningful are the 
work-experienoe data on (he numbeis of workers 
with many weeks or months of joblessness during 
the year. The^o data make plain why the count r)* 
needs large-sc*nle (raining and other antij^verty 
programs aimed at cqyiipjdng the hard-core 
i ncmploycd for productive work and aiding their 
job adjusiment. 
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UNEMPL0YA1ENY 

Over 11 million^ American \vorkers were job- 
less ami looking for worlc at some time during 
tlie j)ros‘)erous year 1966. TJiis was almost four 
times the average number (2.0 mUiion) unem- 
[iloyed in any one ^Ycek of the year.* The total 
number out of work during 1967 was ]?robably 
somewJiat higher. Great pmgi-ess in re<lucing un- 
eiiiploynient ha.s been mad?, liowcver, since 1961, 
when the current economic upturn l)cgan. During 
tliat recession year, about 15 million Avorkers had 
jjeriods of unemployment. 

Tlip ]>enod without work was shoii (1 to 4 
weeks) for over 45 percent of the workers nnem- 
idoyecl in 1966. Pi'cmnuibly, uiicmployi.ieiit for 
many of them was ilue largely to vohmtaiT job 
changes, some delay in fintling work ujjoii entr>' 
or reentry iutci (he labor force, and the usual .«:ea- 
sonal layoffs, ^^ 1 ^v secured jobs without out- 
side. help, .^iid for those who sought or needeel 
assistance through in’inpowtr programs, this help 
was limited in most cases to job placement services:. 

The 3.4 million workers A.-ifh 6 to 14 weeks of 
uneinploynient in 1963 may i)e regarded ns an **in 
I)o(woen’’ group. For many of these workers — as 
well as for ‘hose with still briefer periods without 
work — unemployment was n transitional experi- 
enro, often cushioned to sonu! extent by imeniploy- 
nieiit insurance and other l^cncfits. Hut this group 
undoublCHlly inchi<led rnr.iiy workers for whom 
uneiuployuient of 11 weeks, or even 5 weeks, '( d 
serious financial consequences. 

Joblessness had hud and iniespii vocal impli- 
cations, however, for tlie 2,7 million workers who 
were out of work for 15 or more weeks in 1066 — 
over a fourth of (he year. More than 1 million of 
these workers— in cUie.^. fi)Wos^ and rural areas 
acres', the country — spent half or more of 1966 
jobless and li^^king for work. 

’Ttio numtirr of firrtor* 1 ^I]o » r? \>nr mplrTcd fnr at lr«*t ’ 
flurlrip jkfftr nhn I for »nrV but 

<TM TW'l »<irlf f1 N i.^^thrwar. 

*A^ T)ri1r<J in th\^ rrfort. tbe d'ftillbTi of unfini.lo^Tnf nt 
In iti*' rttinj.n (<>■< <*f unf’JJ^cTojnr ti| rha.«p.'r^ fioinr* 

In lUO?. A dUcdi^toTi tb«’ chnnp*-* In 

Hio rJin| t<r< n Tr< ruN in Krrt/'l't.i r>l und rnm>|4o' rnpnf Pais 
’n'C<l on th.> rtoniliTjr rf.ilTna(r« -d In i«rr«rn» r rrPtr 

li ,nri'l IftOO nii'l d<» tioi rffTo 'l tlip nrm dffiRdlnn^ P' ihrpf#« 
jf.ir« lh«* tM iTifUidnl llii whn did r^l work at 

atl diirintr Ih** ^^Jr^r.r «rrk and WftP* for work. .AT«o 

Inrlndrd »irfn>jd"}fU >i,rr ili<iv« «lif, dM not «c>rk al all du^. 
Injf itio jnjfTf/ wrrk and (1} mbo vrr? t«.*fUn^ rlihfr lo hr r a Til'd 
t»irk ff> a job from w;Mrh ibfj hat3 ’.<rn laM of or ! ■» rerert to a 
nr» maffo r-r ^nTir^ . ,i fChr'duTrd to rl.irl »-Uhrn the foMoa ing^ 30 
da>a faud mrrp not In arhool <Jy-Irg ih^ mrre/ »fck), or (2) 

o . 

ERIC' 



These da ta on the weeks of unemployment work- 
ers experienced throughout the year provide by 
far the best ])icture of the impact of joblessness on 
individuals, and of the magnitude of the groups 
most subject to unemployment and most likely to 
need training or other manpower services. Th's is 
made plain wl;en one compares the figures cited 
above with those on continuous duration of un- 
employment from (he monthly labor force surveys. 
About four times as many workers liad 5 or more 
weeks without work during 1966 as is suggested 
by the monthly data. For the i umber out of work 
15 to 26 weeks, the corre.sponding ratio was almost 
51/2 to 1. 

\ny complacency a^ to the limited impact of 
C.X tended unemployment among men in the central 
age groups, who are generally the most employ- 
able and have the heaviest family responsibilities, 
should be ended by these data. Close to 1.3 million 
men aged 25 to 44 had 5 or more weeks of unem- 
ployment during 1966, almost six times the number 
(226,000) shown by (he monthly surveys. (See 
(able 1.) For men of (his age group out of work 
15 to 20 weeks, (he differential between the two 
csfiinatcs was even greater (more than sevenfold — 
312,000, conip.ircd Avith 48,000). Clearly, the num- 
ber of men of prime working age who arc seveiely 
affected by joblessness is much higher than is indi- 
cated hy (he nionihly luiemployinont data. And, 
to a lesser degree, the same is (rue for Avomcn. 

With respect to the groups most affected by un- 
employment— (he young, (he poorly educated, the 
unskilled, older workers, and minority groups — 
the unemployment data based on ex])erience dur- 
ing the year as a whole (ell roughly the same com- 
parative story as do the rnontlily estimates. How- 
ever, the incidence of extended unemployment is 
shoAVfi to l)c gi'Citer in all groups than is suggested 
by the rnontlily figures for these groups (which arc 

whn nould fcare bfon Io>krti/f for work ficopt (hat wero 
tc nU'-f'rarUy 111 or no work wat avaUaMe la tbftr Hoc of 

»nrk r>r In ihe cntnmuoJif. 

Th<» of uacmrlojmoat uacd In t’ae currey of worlr 

rxfcrrrnco 'lurlrr a jcir similar lo that uFod la the moQlb’y 
r ,:*nalfn rrlor to IPfi7, althoupb lh«- data are derUrd pomewhat 
Iffr^-nilr. All f'frfonA who workrd from 1 lo 4P week? duriop 
I ho )r.u arc cTaFalflril ircordlop to the rrapon dpFcrIMnp bow 
they Fpcnl moFl of tbp week? In which they did work. Non- 
wr.rk aclkillrp are c-.IrpfirlrcJ as uticinrlny irmt or from • 

J'>b, lUnr^s or dlv^lUlty (not lncli*31np fald xkV IfarcT. taklnp 
'^if homp or family, polnp to achix>l. and oihrr actlrlllrs, A 
wr»'; Oiirlnr which a person dll n'^t work wa» a«^lgnr<r to 
f.rly onp r frc.ir.v. fellow :nyr A syslcm IhM n»Vcrci1 rirFl frlorlly 
to ;iPrniploj in.nt or lufiT and othmiUe i rocoeded In tbi> order 
M‘‘i»‘<I. lYr-i-jp- wiMM iii werk fi('<ri<rrr ir\ lOfiO arp fla»*l&.il 
nrf'irdirc io (hdr main r*A'on f^r nei 'Ti’rlilni.-. l•^'-e*l upon 
r^i'lif s to a Fi-ocifio Ft fen, Thr rf a*<’r ^ rnomrralo<I are reiichly 
the F, amp as Ibpralrporlrs u«cd for pari j par morkrra. 
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Tabl>. 1. Ratio of Unemployment as Me/.bured by Work-Exp euience Survey to Average of 
Monthly Unemployment Estimatf^, by Duration Category, 1966 



Age 


Men 


j Women 


Total, 5 
weeks 
and jver 


5 to 14 
weeks 


15 to 26 
weeks 


27 weeks 
or more 


Total, 5 
, weeks 
ipd over 


5 to 14 
weeks 


15 to 26 
weeks 


27 weeks 
or more 


Totah 16 years and over 


4.6 


4.6 


5.7 


3. 1 


3.5 


2.9 


4.8 


4.4 


16 and 17 years 


1.8 


1.3 


2. 1 


7.0 


1. 1 


KO 


1.4 


1.3 


18 and 19 years 


3.8 


3.3 


5. 1 


4.3 


2.7 


2.2 


4.6 


2.9 


20 to 24 years. 


e.6 


6.5 


6.6 


6.8 


1 4.2 


3,3 


7.1 


5.7 


25 to 34 years 


5.8 


6.6 


6.9 


2.4 


‘ 3.7 


.3. 1 


4.7 


5.3 


33 to 44 years 


5.7 


6.4 


7.3 


2.5 


4. 1 


3.7 


4.5 


4.6 


45 to 64 years 


t.6 


5.2 


6.3 


2.5 


4. 5 


3.7 


6.1 


5. 1 


65 years and over 


2.8 


2. 1 


3. 5 


3. 1 


1 



























Note: Sec fxjtnote 2, p.I8, /or deflnltjORj of these measures. 



discu.ssod Rt lenjdli m the chapter on Trends in 
Kniplovinent and Ihiemploynient). 

The widely ncted 2-to-l ratio mi the extent cf 
unemployment In tween non white and white work- 
ers is borne out once more by these data. About 12 
j)eiceMt of all nnn white workers had 5 v eeks or 
more of uneniploynicnt in 1966, compared with 6 
percent of all white woikei's. Most seriously af- 
fected were the nonwliites wlio were unskilled 
laborers— 1 out of every .5 was unemployed for 5 
or more weeks during 1006. (See tabic 2.) 

The major achievements of tlie jvast 6 years in 
ix'<lueiiig unemployment— particularly longderm 
miemj>loy/nent--must not 1k» lost siglit of, how- 
ever, I)es))ite very large additions to the work force 
hetween 1961 and 1006, (he proportion of workers 
unemployed for 5 or m.orc weeks of the year was 
cut nearly in lulf (from 11.6 to 6,4 ix^rcenl), (See 
table *3,) The general expansion in emplDymenl — 
aided by iraiiiing and other fuograin.s focused nn 
workers witlj \ er’sislenl dilHcully in fiiuh’tJg jobs — 
brought ail even shai j)erclrop in the proportion of 
workers unemployed 25 weeks or more (from 0,3 
percent in lOCl to 2.8 j>ercont in 1060), Tlie im» 
pnnement wa-i «]tnr[)est in t)ie proj)ortion iinem- 
idoyed 2r weeks or more (which fell frciu 2.8 to 1 
jK'rcent), Hot) wliile and nonwliite workers I>onc- 
fited from this reduction in rxlendcd unemploy- 
ment, 

TJio j>rnjmr(i<»n of workers ext»erlencing 



repeated spells of oblessness has also dropped sig* 
nificantly, WJiere is in 1961, 6,2 percent of the 
V ork force had iw,i or more periods of unemploy- 
ment during the year, by l:i66 the figure had 
fallen to 4 percent. And the pnDj)oriion of workers 
ivporting at leash tliree spells of unemployment 
decreased nearly a imuch (from 3,3 to 2.3 per '''iit). 

Nevertheless, (l,e jnoportioa of workers with 
repeated spells of' unemployment did not decline 
os much, in relative teiuns, as the overall propor- 
tion of workers V;ith many weeks of joblessness. 
(See chart 1,) 4 hir statistical finding lias both 
economic and jxlicy significance. The improve- 
ment in econoini* conditions, reinforced by man- 
jK)wer ))rogrnms has been particularly eiTective 
in reducing (he uiinl>er of workers continuously 
unemployed for ong periods; it lias, for example, 
made it much eauer for disj)lnced workers to find 
new jobs. Hut ap])arentl re Jins Ixen less prog- 
ress in reducing ine; ,ar ur casual employment 
of unskilled workers or, as yet, in mitigating 
seasonal lavofTs, 

.Most workei,^ who experience extended uneni- 
])hyment are o'p work two or more times 
dming the year. Of the men out of work 15 or 
more weeks in 10G6, T out of every 10 were unem- 
phncfl at hast twice during the year. Of those 
with 27 weeks ( r mere of unemidoymcnt, also 7 
out of 10 Jiacl at least t ao s-ikIIs of unemployment, 
and 4 out of e\cry Iir.d three or more six‘lls. 



CHART 1 

Proportion of vsorkf rs u ith oxtomlcd 
uiiciif ploymoiit has drcliiu’d sha ... 

proportion v\ ith repeated spells of 
iinejnpJo^nnenl has dropped iniieli less. 

Weeks q( unemploymert 

Percent of annual work force 
25.0 




' *961 3966 3961 3966 



. SpeUt ot unemployment 

Pe.cent of annuJ' ^'^ork force 

15.0 




3961 1966 i96i 3966 

Source; U.S. OffailT-er'i of Labo'. 



These imdorline the need for enlarged 

efforts to enable the chronically unemployed to 
^pialify for ai d obtain jobs tliat ])ronii?e continuity 
of employment. 'Phert is also a need to explore 
nays of hf'^ ing these workers to kec]> t)ie jobs 
lliey get. 



gaided as underutilized. And in this sense, there 
are probably very few peoi^lc who ave not under- 
utilized to some extent. Full realization of ever\- 
one's maximum potential is an ultimate goal of our 
dcinoenicy, toward whicli all manpower develop- 
ment etfoi'ts are directed. Ho\ve^•er, a more limited 
and immediate target is essential to botli the de- 
velopment of manpower programs and the assess- 
ment of current manjjower pi’oblems. F- t present 
purposes, it is sufKcient to consider two tyj)es of 
umleremploYjneut. 

Tiio first is part'fhiw employment of workersde- 
.‘^iriiijr full-t ‘me jobs, ndiicli cati be thought of also 
as paid- time unemployment. This is tne most easily 
measuraldo form of underemployment. 

Workers iclth jobs behiv theh' cducatwml or 
skif^ leeel are aiiotlier significant group of under- 
employed, 8uch umleremidoyed woikers include, 
for example, college graduates wlio have to take 
relati\xly low-skilled jobs )>ecause of a sbortage of 
suitable employment opt^ortunitics or because of 
discriniinalor^v hiring practices. TIic le^d oiT 
miners who are \vorkiug as subsistence f 
provide another example. However, (b e 
and measurement of tlds g.’oii]) b\v j1 
tlieovetical and practical problenr. Mi ' 
work will be required before the m. 
kinds of workers involved in this w,^- 
can be determined/ 

With respect to part-time empJoyma ^ 
the same two basic sources of data a^ ei 
j)loyment. TIic mold hi y labor force su' 
cstli:^ tes of the luiinbeic working ]• 
lioiii's in a specilxd week either voliuitiu 
economic reasons, together with a wealt h * 
inforination. Relevant data from the Mill i 
experience surveys are much more mi 
j)rovid^ estimates of the nuinbem of ■ 
ployed only pail time in the majority ' 
when they liad any work during the yt 

AI)ouf 2 millioii workers were on p ut 
ccoiiouiic reasons in a.i average work • ? I 
ciiiiailmerd in empkyinent and eariiiii;. - 
nity for these workei'S was sizable. On t. 
they weix able to get only a*)out 20 hours 



UNDIREMPLOYf/cNT 



Fneinployjurnt is bid one form al)>clt lV,c most 
oxtiiuMc of uudcnit ili^atiou «d woiku^, 
llicoi v at any v'nk» r wlin is fuu' tinning at 

lc>s (3, an Iiis full pHwluctivr (>#drrdial mav lx re- 

o 




^ r^rl j/cor fTrpIOynifnf cf r-torl? vrfc<> Jf^lre 
h'jt fir? f jNJe t to Intf rmlltf nt f f ! t f ; 

• nif't fmc!* rfCAr<l‘’<t a* n third r''t , irr ff tin<t>r 
«ppr^trTi j«fvl h r<-. h -^rvrr, ar' 

U.<> (ir,f nU’I'V ^‘1 

• appr -flrh r;r.i« irf r.if nt cf p 

tl r no-'i; itiMfil lirMt-incf F I clTvrrn vMtfF .'n ’ f 
c^mpATAtto U\ct< of cttucAttnn- (S^o /Sfi? .V:- 
V tTn.t 




Tai:le 2 Percent of Persons With Work Experie:;ce Who Had SpEcifiED Numbers of Weeks 
and Spells of Unemployment, by Color and Occupation, 1966^ 



Color and occupation 


5 1 ceks 
or more 


15 weeks 
or more 


27 weeks i 
or more | 


2 spells 
or more 


3 spells 
or more 


White 












Total 


5 7 


2.4 


0.8 


1 3. 5 


1 9 


Professional rnd technical workois 


2 1 


.7 


.3 


1 


.5 


Farmers aiid farm managers - ... 








! 1 




Managers, officials, and proprietors 


1,8 


,6 


■ ‘.2* 


,7 


.4 


Clerical workers - - - 


4.3 


1.7 


,6 


2, 1 


.9 


Sales workers - 


4,4 


2, 1 


.0 


2.4 


I. 1 


Craftsmen and foremen 


7.8 


2.8 


.6 


5,9 


3,7 


Operatives - 


9.2 


3.9 


..2 


5.7 


3.0 


Privfite household workers - - - 


5,6 


2,4 


,9 


1 4.3 


2.4 


Service workers, exc, private household 


6.4 


3.0 


1.3 


! 3,6 


1.9 


Farm laborers and foremen. 


6,7 


2,9 


1.8 


^ 4.9 


3,3 


Nonfarm laborers 


13.9 


6,7 


2.2 


9.6 


6. d 


Xonwhite 












Total.. 


11.7 


6.3 


2.3 


7.8 


4,7 


Profc‘^®ional and fpchnienl workers 








! 


1 - 


FarnKT® and fa*m manap'prjs 








1 


Ylanagor^ ofTleiaN, and proprictoiP- ..... ..... .. 


1 




1 




















1 7.4 

1 


4,8 


1 * ^ 


4.4 


1.7 


Salc'S ts'orkcrs .... 


1 










Craftsmen and for* men 


* 14,5 


9,2 


3.0 


9.5 


7,0 


Operatives. - 


14.4 


6.6 


1 2. 5 


8.3 


4.8 


Privat" household worker- 


7,7 


4.5 


2. 2 


6.0 


3.9 


Service workers, exc. private household 


12,2 


6.S 


2,6 1 


V.4 


4.3 


Farm laborers and foremen 


13-0 


6.8 


2.6 


12,6 


8, 1 


Nunfarm laborers.. 


10,4 


10.3 


3,3 


14.6 


1 9.2 

i 



• Fjd'jdrs pfrwns who looVcd for work but w ho dM not work In i W Norr; Pfrcpnt net shown wbrr ' ba« B Icjy than 100,000. 

The rate^ wo’Jd be soruiwv jt higher if Ihry were incli.dcd 



week. A l>aro majority of these workers were usu- 
!’Uy ejnployetl full time hut wore temporarily on 
j>:\rt time, ino>t of(f>n hecausc of slack work. How- 
ever, nearly a rnillioit wen- usually able to obtain 
only parl-lin;e wruk, for leasons shown by the 
following: fi ^ tires: 



VKT7j'/r » ciT\nt On Ti’t 
/'# fer.Fiomir rra'&T^. h>'C 



HT<i*f,T,p f.it puti-l -,f M orli 

Total 

Slacl work — 

ytaterial shoitaK^s 


Tofil 

1,960 

SSI 

27 

3t 

177 


VtviUf 
v<ytk 
fill f i'Tnf 

1009 

no 

:c 

31 

ICO 


VrjuUf 

hcrk 

9,51 

171 

1 


New jab 


1 7 


Job < nded 


74 


02 


12 


No lull-lime work .a\ailaMe. 


706 


16 


7,50 


Nr.TF fulfil n.sy n t »1 i to tot'il 


« d ijf to rouod' 


. f 





O 




Most of the workers who normally can get r.nly 
part-tiinc work are in trade and service imliibtrics, 
including household employment. The majority 
are women. Among the pait-time workers who 
\is\ially work full t hne, however, the majority are 
men, and more of them arc in manufacturing than 
in any other major industrj' group.’ 

Xonwhite workers are disproportionately af- 
fected by part-time employment, as by total un- 
eniployinent. They are often (utiapped in chronic 
pal (dime work, mainly in sei vice jobs, as is ir.di- 
vated by tlie fo)]o\\ing IHOt? tignie- for wc.rkei> in 
imnagi ii'ultnial indnsfi ies: 

MVr rior<* ir,fo;TnAt 'an on part tfi.if worVrr#, «rr «i 
A-2J. A 22, ftnl A-23 

ai 



ij o • «i • ^ 



Pfrcf» t of Of 

IVorA* tcTjo ‘trrrt n^ijufhitc 

On ful!-tiiiK‘ sclic<U3lcs. 10-2 

On part- (fine f<>r ccoronin’ r^^asons : 

Usually worked full time. - 4 

rsually worked part lime — - C 

4\» a\ ivu at a xuisfartoiy incliralor of tMiij)]ov- 
niont (lisa'lvaulajre. it is essential If) ooiisiflei* (he 
iiii|iai-l of partial niu ;nplf>yineiil ^ 1 l^^esteil l)y 
iliese li^iues, as ^ve11 ns total inu'jn]>lovuiont. \ u- 
fovtnnately, tlie flat a r)ti nai t -tijne eiiiployiiicnt in 
ail averafjfe week rnnnot I>e rnmbined will; tiie even 
more enieia] I'sliiiiales of Ike niinikers wnem- 
|)|oye<] for more than a speialied mmilua* of weeks 
fMit f)f ihe year. 'Hie two sets of tijrnres are not 
ef)iiii»aral)le nud i oiild oveilaj) to a seiious extent. 
A very ron^di e>|jiuale was arrived at by lelat- 
ilie two sets f)f data in dilTereiit, lofrleal ways. 
Tliis estiifiate relates to iieojile tnideieinidoyo<l in 
PdCiCi. in the sen<e (hat tla^y usually worke<l part 
time but wanted full-time emi)Ioyment and liod 
not had a Mii)stanlial amount of unemployment 
fUirin^ tbe year ( a or more weeks) , It upiK'ars that 
tlie nmnlx'r of underemployed workers, as tlmsde- 
linech w:\s prohahly in the iiei^hhorliond of 1 to 
million. 



By definition, tJio underemployed are a group 
widi limited work opi)ortunity and conse<iue-iitly 
e;irt ailed ineome. In all probability, many of the 
wnrk( i‘s ineduded arc living in poverty. The wide 
range of ;meeitainty as to the .<-;i/ce and eliaract^*’ 
of this groni) is, thus, a major obstacle in asses .ig 
the exte:;! nf emjiloyment hardship.il isone which 
sliniilfl be o\eii'oi]u' thro;igli additional infonna- 
lion (as outlined in the hiter fliseussion of infor- 
n ational needs). 



PEOPLE NOT LOOKING FOR WORK 
WHO WANT JOBS 

Many people who are neitlier working nor seek- 
ing work want aud ne(*<l jobs. Evidence to this ef- 
fc(‘t has accnmulalcd in I'ceent years. P'or example : 

-Tlie proportion of men l>elow nonual retire- 
inent age wlio are out of the work foi'ce has 
been risi]\g, ospceially among iionwliites. 

— A higli ju'opoi’tioii of youth in slum areas 
who have dropped out of sclioo' are neither 
w orking nor seeking work. 



TaULK .3. PKKrKNT OK PKRSONS WlTil WoilK P>XPF>RU:\CE WlIO H\D SrECiFJED XvMIlEPS OF WlEKS 

^^D 8rri T.s OF I NEMFLOYMENT. PY Se> .\nd Age, 1961 flud 1966 * 



196P 1^66 



Srx ago i 


1 




! 


1 


i 1 


, ! 


1 1 


1 |i 


\ 






.5 \vcck«i 15 


wr< JvF 


27 wcokp 


2 Epcll!^ 


3 fpdh 


5 weeks 


15 weeks 27 weeks 


1 2 spells 


3 spoils 


1 


or more or 
! 


in err 

1 


or more 

i' 


or more 
! 1 


■ or more 
1 


or more 


or mojc 


1 or more 

i i 


1 or more 

i 


or ji iore 


j 

Both Foxc?, total.! 


11.6 ! 

1 


! 

6, 3 


[ 1 
2 8 ( 


0, 2 


i 

3,3 i 


1 

6.4 


1 

2.8 


o ^ 

.tk. 

o 


j 2.3 


Men, tfi ycarri and over. 


1 

13.2 1 


7.0 


2. 0 


7.2 


4.0 ' 


6.7 


' 2.8 


1 

1.0 ! 


4.4 i 


I 2.‘ 


1 G and 17 vra r« ■ 


7. 7 i 


3. 7 


2 1 


4. 0 


; 2,1 ' 


' 9, 0 


4.5 


2.2 ' 


6.1 


4.0 


IS to 24 y<ar?; ’ 
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— re!*sons 'viiJi liiTiitod education are more 
likely to Ik? mil of tlie labor foiTc tliau those 
with more education. 

— large nuTnlK?r of older workers — includ- 
ing many " ilh mli'oment benefits— both need 
and wish to continue in jiaid cinploynient, 

- -Many women wlio want to work, either to 
suppoit themsel\e.s and their families nr to 
supplement their husband's income, repoit 
that tliey cannot do so for lack of child-care 
facilities. 

— Illness ami disability j)i\?,vcnt many persons 
from working in pliy.^ically demanding occu- 
pations and sometimes keep them from work- 
ing at any job, Ix)iig-lerm disabilities also 
tend to discourage iicrsons from even looking 
for work. 

To got move definite information on how' many 
peo|)le not in tlie lalxu’ force want to w ork and the 
reasons wdiv they are not seeking jolis, the Det^art- 
mont of Lalxir vecentl\ made a series of special 
studies. Tlie most comprehensive of these studies 
showed that, in Septemlx'i million men 

and w'oimm 1 mit of every 10 of those outside 

• roT n fvjl rv>»''>Tt on iho of thl? survty, see Robert 

.S(pln. fur Nonparticirntfon In the Labor Force, " 

/.Tftor /I’ti n tr, Ju!r 1007. pp. 22-27, ri- printed as Special 
Labor F(-rcc Report N'o. 80. 



the labor forc^ — wanted a job. The other 9 out of 
10 said they did not desire a regular job. However, 
the information obtained from the latter group 
did not permit probing into the conditions under 
yhich they might consider working nor into th?ir 
]>03sible noe<l for additional income. 

When those desiring work were asked Avhy they 
wore not looking for jobs, the reasons most often 
cited were ill he;d(' . school attendance, family 
responsibilities, o: belief tliat they could not find 
jobs. (See table h) Presumably, the impediments 
to jobs could l>e overcome for many of these peo- 
ple by better healtli care, arrangenients ^or child 
care, school -work programs, referral to suitable 
jobs, and other services. 

The % million |>eople — over 259,000 men and 
nearly 500,000 women— who were nob looking for 
work because they believed it w ould be impossible 
to find any wore the group of probably greatest 
concor I front the viewpoint of manpower policy. 
Pi'esuniably many had given up the search for 
work after fruitless and discouraging job-finding 
efforts. In addition, nearly as large a number of 
women cited inability to arrange for child care as 
the Pix?cific leason why they were not looking for 
jobs. 

It is also significant that close to 400,000 of the 
gronj) not looking for work because of ill health 



Table 4. Persons Not is the Labor Force Who Wanted a Regular Job, by Re.asox for Xot 

Looklno for Work, September 1966 
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or physical or mental rlisabilities said they ^Yould 
take parC-time or li^ht work if it wei? available, 
or «iid they would sect work when their health 
impiovcd. However, it is not possible on the basis 
of the survey data to distinguish clearly between 
people who ronld be helped to enter employ- 
ment and those with serious and uiicorrectable 
handicaps. 

Altogether, these data represent a major con- 
tribution to knowledge of the people not currently 
ill the lalxir force who arc potentia! workers. Put 
the number that should he counted as underutilised 
is still much indoubt. 

The gap in (be present edort (o develop indica- 
tors of ciiiploynient hardship is not as great as 
might be inferred, however. Many of (he mil- 
lion people who wiiuted work hut were not looking 
for it in a partirular week of September li)C0 had 
probably sought jobs earlier in the yc.ar and then 
stopped looking’ — because of discoiircigemeiit, in- 
creasing ill heahb, rclnrii to school, or other rea- 
sons.^ If tiiey actually looked for jobs during 1060, 
they have, of course, been counted among the un- 
employed ill tlie figures presented earlier. 

Xoreiiholcs.^*, this is still an area of unfortunate 
doubt and iiiconipletenoss iu the data on the. Na- 
tion’s imderemploycd ])cople. It is an area where 
further factfinding and c.xplorafion aro much 
needed. 

INfORMATIONAL NEEDS 

Geogrophk Conc«ntrorlons of Joblessness and 
UnderempToymenI 

The concentration of unemployment and under- 
employment in urban slums ami ini()ovcrishod 
rural careas — the places where, these problems are 
known to lx> most critical — have not boon discussed 
in tliiscliapter. Thongli plans arc fariub anced for 
a new program of sti die?: on ejiijdoyment and un- 
omployinent problems in urban slum ..reas, to lx? 
launclieii by the Department of Lai or in 1P6S, the 
available statistical information for surli areas is 
still limited, iu the main, b> w few' special suvncns 
conducted :n K'dri and lepoiled on in year's 

•Til#* rrirrlw-T rf j-rr-i’o Sn Thi- f*rHUn nfrli nt iry 

tin:*' w. • aIm-.iiI IT rrafilnfi larcff t!inn tb^ ruTnlcr 

In tb<* r f'Trr In SfcUmV-r ThU !n riimb*-r* 

fitlnlMj jifi'. f. r In ; «rt bv j . . |>lf nol rruntol n ■ w (prkrr!« 

In Srf.ffmSfr. but Ffil] rhPit limr-. 




^f{7npowrr Tlic following chapter on Bar- 

riers to Kmployment of the Disadvantaged siim- 
niarb.cr soma of the key findings as to the extent 
of joble&mess and underemployment among slum 
residents. 

l‘he more extensive series of surveys, now being 
developed for shun areas, will provide regular in- 
formation on employment and related problems in 
thes.^ [reap. They wdll be rlesigned to shed light 
u])oii the special eniployment-connected problems 
of urban slums and (o mejvsure their seriousne^ss 
and extent. Special efToHs will be made to increase 
nndci-stamling of the motivation of shun residents 
willi respect (o work and job hunting, training and 
education, and of the ways in which people in the 
slums survi\e economic,illy. The surveys will be 
highly flexible and will test various approaches 
aimed at providing new insights into these intri- 
cate problems. The findings should provide im- 
proved guidelines for manpower programs and 
policies tailored to the needs of slum residents. 

Intensive efforts will als#") be made in these sur- 
veys to obtain information on the cbaractcristios 
of t>crsons missed in censuses or other household 
survey.-s In the past few years, much attention has 
bceu paid to the undercount of the population in 
census survey.';. This undercount is highest (15 to 
*20 iierceiit ) for young non white men, among whom 
rates of unemployment, and undercmplovnient are 
also extremely high. Limited d,i(a suggest that the 
missed population is typically of a lower socio- 
economic group than the population counted. Fur- 
(liermore, a large Jiroportiorj of the uncounted 
pojnilation probably lives in urban slums, where 
census taking is particularly difficult. For these 
reasons, the new sutweys will make special efforts 
to reach persons who might be missed in regular 
cuisus surveys. 

Strengthening cf Annuel Work*Experienc« Date 

Information on unemployment throughout (he 
year has great potential value as a measure of the 
need for manpower ])ulicies and programs and a 
guide in (heir development. However, (he present 
data have some serious shoi-tcoinings. Further 
work along the following lii.es would lx» useful, 
assuming tliat it prows to l*e tcrlinically feasible 
ami rrsouucs pcrniil its imjdcmenlation. 



• f i?€l \faftpou-cr ffrport, p. 73 IT 



1. III order t»> liave a current measuK^ of annual 
nnomployineiitt procediii es sho'.dd be decoio])ed to 
make the work*experience survey ves\ilts avail- 
able more pronptly, and possibly to collect and 
publish these d it a qiiai terly. 

2. l^ecaiise i ivohintaiy part-time en ployment 
is a seiioiis source of undeiemployiuent, eiToits 
should be made to tneasiiie the inii>act on workers 
of part-time employment for eiOuomic leasons 
during the year us a wliole. Information is needed 
not only on the total muiibers of uoi kczs alFected, 
but also on the extent of reduction iii their woik- 
ing hours and mi the diiriition and rccuirence of 
their involiinfarv juiit-time employment. 

3. Special cross tabulations of work-expei iencc 
(lata with monthly labor force data could shed 
moi*e light upon tlic reasons why persons are un- 
employed or not in the work foive, 

4. Information on the number of jiersons who 
look for a job- -i>resum ably a better job, or at least 



a different one — while they are employed would 
helj; to guide placement and training jirograms, 
Xo information is now available on this point. 

5. Information on the duration of the longest 
spell of unemployment exiaerimiced by workers un- 
employed at any time din ing the year would help 
in assessing the sipiificance and incidence of long- 
duration unemplo^nnent. 

0, As a measure of the total need for job-finding 
efforts and of programs to help workers liold jobs, 
more information sliould be develo 2 >ed on spells of 
aneniployinent, cross classified by the total num- 
ber of weeks of unemployment worl;ci‘s had dur- 
ing tile year and by various personal characteris- 
tics, 

7. Although inadequate tinining and education 
are clearly related to the incidence of unemploy- 
ment, further invest igatioii is needed tc indicate 
the effects of these factoi'S on the extent of unem- 
ployment throughout the year. 
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Adequacy of Workers’ Earninss 



The dramatic rise iii the average earnings of 
Amcrica.i workers is oj;e oj tliis country ‘s prc:i'l 
acliievemeiUs. There is general recognition that 
workers* eaniiiigs must, at nrininium, keep pace 
with living costs and that national gains in pro- 
ductivity should he rejected fully in workers^ ris- 
ing standard of living. 

The elimination of suhstamlcud wages is also 
an accepted national goal — and has been for .30 
years, since the enactment of the Fair Labor 
Standards Act of If .^8 (FLSA). Successive 
amendments to the act, culminating in those of 
inCG, have extended its inininunn wage [provisions 
to a larger and larger pro[)oi tioii of the work force 
and liave raise<l the spLcifiwl rninimnnL.s to pro- 
gressively higher levels fin dollars, if not always 
in terms of ])Tirchasing power). State minimum 
wage laws also reflect public recognition, extend' 
ing man}* years back, of th.e need to protect work- 
ers against sul>standard wage rates. 

Tlie growing concern with inadecpiatc annual 
earnings is more iocent. It can he traced to the 
Nation's explicit commitment to eliminate poverty. 
Althougli the reduction of uriemi>lovment is an in- 
tegnil part of tlm nutipoverty programs, thei'o is 
realization that yeai-rouml emi>loyMicn( of a fani- 
ilyV chief hieadwimier fuovhles iio gnaianfre of 
an annual income above (he j>fj\eity tluesluphh Li 
lOflO. foi' (■' ample, nearly one-third of the Nation's 
jjoor families were headed by workers empl<pyc<l 
all vcai hilt at inadeciuafe wages. It is ho])cd that 
the iinprovenuukts in minimnm wage standards un- 
der recent amendments to the FLSA will help, 
over tlic next several years, |o raise wages for 
many of the working poor. Ihd more extensive 
measures- for e.xampie, training to im reaso their 
prodm‘ti^i^y oi s/>nie form of inmnie supple- 
ments— may well he iv<pilrcd (<» lift other workers 
in this gronjp alKi\e l)io po\ eiiy level. 

Another ivason why the spfptlight is turning 
inoio and moiv on tlie adupiacv of workers' earn- 
ings iscoiicein w ith inerpiality of incnme. Hiecon- 
^ iction is grow ing lliat so ial iMvre>t in virhau ghet- 
tos may lellei't dissat isfa< t ion with tlie disparity 
hotween (he rinpcoorisiied and (he allhient. asnmcli 
as with the low Kwel of Ii\ing endured by shim- 
tlwellri'', 'I'hn'. knowUnlgi' alxiul eainings is rs>vn- 
tlal in iw ablating thr po-ilion of wnikers in tbe 
.\inerican economy and srviity. .\nd wliilo the 



first concern of manpower policy is to eliminate 
uiieinployrnent, a closely related conceni is that 
those wlio work shall share in tlie national 
prosperity. 

Accordingly, this discussion of the ndeejuaej' of 
workers' earnings has two focuses. It considers, 
first, the recent and impending improvements i i 
minimum wage standards under the FLSA and 
the innvibers of workeis still receiving lower 
hourly wages. The main discussion, however, is 
concerned wd(h annual earnings — and particularlj* 
with the imignilude of the low^-oamer problem still 
existing among workers with year-round, fuU- 
tiino employment, de.s])ite a major reduction in the 
extent of low' eaniing.s since tlie early 1060s. 

MINIMUM WAGE STANDARDS 

.Minimum wage standards, at Ixith the Federal 
and State levels, have hcl(ped increasingly to es- 
tablish a floor under worker.s' wages. Tlie Fair 
Labor Standards .\ct — tlie Federal minimum wage 
law — establishes minimum >vage protection for 
workers engaged in interstate conu iercc or in (ho 
production of goods for interstate commerce and 
for employees of certain enterprises wliicli an? so 
engaged. 

This law aims to establish a minimmn standanl 
of wages necessary for the licaltli, cflioiency. and 
general welldoing of workers without substan- 
tially curtailing employment or earning power. 
TI:e lOOG amendments to the FLSA, which be- 
came c fleet ive on February I, lt)G7, broadly e.x- 
panded its ])rotectii,n?. They raised the minimum 
wage signifieaiitly and extended coverage to many 
more Workers. 

Hetween 1938, when the law’ was passed, and the 
enactment of the 19C6 amendments, the level of the 
minimum wage was incn\ased three times and the 
basic coverage of the act exi>nnded only cncc. The 
IfHiG amendments have accomplished (he most far- 
reaching imi>rovements since 193^ in Fe«!erai wage 
and hoiii’s standards, and repi'»''sent a big step to- 
ward the act*s goal of eliminating snb>tandard 
labor coudi(io]\«, W hcTi signing these amcndnicuts. 
(lie Frr>idcnt pf>iiiicd out tli i “ Vfif now niinitnnm 
wage . . . will ic’t Mipp-nt n very big family. Imt 
it w ill hiiiig wnikei-s and their families a little hit 
abo \ 0 the poverty line.” 



Table 5. EsTiNfATEa Xumber of Private Nonsupervl?iohy Employees Earnixo Less Than 
Specified Cash Wages per Hour, by Industry, Februar'j- 1968 
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I Kxcludi '5 cxo^'uUvr. ndmlnlslrul i vr, and profrs5ionil enjploycf?. 



About 33 million of the 51.9 million nonsuper- 
visorv workers in privnte employment were pub- 
jeot to a minimum wage uiKlcr the FI^SA prior to 
tlie nmemlinents. For tlieso worker.^ the innend- 
inejits raised the specified minimum fiom the pre- 
vious SI. “25 an hour to SI. 40 eirective Kelo uary L 
1007. and $1.G0 on February J, inS“>. 

Over 0.7 millioi; suMifional workers wci'c gi\cn 
protection by the nniendmejits, including some for 
whom this protection will not lK‘cnme etTective un- 
til I960. Moi'e than 2.G millioji of the newly covered 
workers sire employed by Federal. State, sind IcK'al 
governments. For mo>t newly covered woikei's the 
minimum wage lH?came SI an hour oji Febiimry 
I, 1907, aiid $1.15 on February 1, 1908, with sm 
additional increase to $1.30 ‘'•liedulcd for early 
1909. For newly coveied workcis in noiifarm jobs 
(tliougli not those in agiicultiire) the minimum 
will go still Jiigher in following ycais, reaching 
$1.0t>on February 1, 1971. 

I!nw many workers in this mnutry still earn 
less than $1.0(1 an hour ? It is c>t iinalcd that about 
10 million — or 1 out of every .5 nonsupeivisory 
WO] kei s in private cmpliwnieiit — iweivcd less than 
$1.00 in cadi wages in Febniaiy I90S. Mo>t of 
these wnrkeis ate in agibaillure. ivtail rrade, and 
llip sei viccs. ]».utii ularly domo>tic ser\ |ce. (Sie 
table 5.) Included are a good mmy workers newly 
covered by the FLS.\ -who mu>t U' paid at Ica^t 
$1.00 within 3 \ears. if tlicy arx^ in tiojifaim jobs - 

o 




as ^■ell as workers not covered by the act. 

While the FLSA provides the basic wage pro- 
tection in this count 17, 30 States, the District of 
Columbia, ami IhieHo Kico have operative mini- 
mum wage laws or orders, some of which supple- 
ment the Federal minimum wage. It h estimatwl 
that as of early 1008, nearly 3.5 million woikem 
not covered by the FLSA --mostly in ivtail trade 
and ser' ico industries- -were subiect to F ate mini- 
mum wage requirements. In five States and Puei 'o 
Kico the minimum rate in etfect in Febniaiy 190S 
was $1.60 or inoiv an hour. 

\carly 8.3 million workers in private employ- 
ment are .‘=till unprotected by cither Federal or 
State minimum wage requirements, however. Of 
this group, some 2 million work in retail ti*ade, 
2,2 million in dmiieMic ser\ ice 1.3 million in oilier 
scrcices, and alxiut 9(41X000 in agriculture. 

Tlicso fields of employment — aboN c all, donicstir 
MM vire and agi icultmv— aix' wliciv the problem 
of low hourly wages is most widespread and most 
'vveiv. .Nforo than 4 out of evciy 5 workers in do- 
mestic service, and nearly I out of every 5 in agrl- 
cultinv. have money wages of under $1 an hour 
(lliough wages in kind may compensate in ]»ait 
for tbe.NC' e.xtrcmely low rates). 

Infnnnatiofi is ik 4 available, iiowe'cr, on the 
iHUsonal charactcri>tic.s oi‘ the family iT.’^pon.Mliilj. 
ties of tlicso workers. In nrdc^ (n evaluate the sfg- 
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nificanc^ for them of low hourly wages, it would 
be desirable to know, for example, how many are 
youth still in school, retired or handicapped work' 
ers, or secondary' wage earners, as well as the num' 
bers who must support not only themselves but 
also dependents on the basis of their meager wages. 

ANNUAL EARNINGS 

Trends in Earnings 

Gains in real yearly earnings (money earnings 
adjusted for price ehange.s) have been sharp and 
imreinitting in thic country since before AVorld 
War II. In little more than two and a half dec' 
ades, v/hite male wage earners have increased their 
median annual wage income by times — from 

$2, GOO in 1939 to §6,500 in 1966.® AVhitc women 
workersncarly doubled their incomes— frvun $1,5S0 
to $3,100 — during the same i^eriod. non white 

men the dolLir gain was far less — fiom $1,050 to 
$3,850 — though their relative ]iosition improved 
substantially. And the same general findings apply 
to noinvliitc wom^n, whose average earnings went 
from $575 to $2,000. 

Tlicso long-term gaiis reflect the ending of 
the great depression of the 1930‘s, the iiU| act of 
World II in stimulating eni]iloyinent, and 
l>oslW'nr economic grow th and rising wage levels. 
Moreover, tlie /lend in earnings has (on/innecl 
strongly upward in recent .veal’s, as shown by data 
for tlie 5'year jx^ricKl fro!n 1961, when the current 
eeonoTuic ui>tiini I^cgan, to 19GC. the latest year 
for which figuie.s are avnilahle. 

Americ-an \.orkei*s, both n\eii and women, 
achieved signiticaut increases in avenige eaniings 
in these 5 yeai*s — from $5,OtX> to $5,*‘>00 for men 
and from $1,903 to $2,2 50 for \v(jmen. (Sec chart 
2.) Tiic.^e figures include woi kers in tlie Iai>or foix'c 
only part lime or pail year, as well as fnlMimc 
W'orkeiu If the frame of ivfennce is shifted fr om 
rdl earners to male year^muiid, full time workers 
only (marly all of whom are housc]\o!d heads), 
the average earnings level is sul>st ant tally higher, 
but the rate, of gain in earnings icrtvains alwnf the 
Same. Average earnings for this group advanced 

fn>m$ 6 , 0 .> )in to.fbjV.vj jjj );> 6 r>. 
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CHART 2 

Framings of workers iiuToosiod shorph 
botwoon 1961 and 1966. 
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Of the 35,5 million men employed full time 
throughout 1966, 0 percent (3.2 million) earned 
less than $-1,000. However, both 'he numlx?r and 
])ropoiliou of steadily employed men with earn- 
ings as low as this were subf (antially le^s than in 
1961 — a sign of coiilinuing progress in eliminating 
substnndnrtl raniings as a factor in poverty. 

.Vo'ompauy'ng this decrease in the incidence of 
low* l arnings was a decided increase- in the propor- 
tion of workers e.arning more than $10,O^X) a year. 
Tlie pei*sistent im]ar'’vemei*t in lioth flic.'e dimen- 
sions cf earnings is shown by (lie following figures 
for male year roimd, fiilldin e workers: 

^ VtiI' s ■ »3 fx 1 t Kr flinl MIow > 

In t'-ijil rirfiln^:- fr ni nil ^ dnrlry Ihp r«lrr>d.?r yrrtr - 

w ' pU 1TV ir, ' n » Oom «U j « n* w rU R* «U fnrm n.r,a rmn 
ffltm »( If f :r.j r i r.i >‘i r n fijll f »p>l*«r.aiir f) of tTi<» ram- 

tnc* dll 1, ‘^'^0 Oio T- [■' rl /r ir i l 0./ farniiift fl’J'f rfrt-i^.0 

iff thr f ni*> >i 'Wa^^ V S. Ivr (»rl r.etit Com- 

r,ior,r. Utirfin < ( ('frjMj*. 1 > 1 . . f nil- r 2 s;, IP^ii. Ciirr#nl r*'l 'i- 
Tili n I' r,i\ yo S.r 
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PtreerU uAs tamed— 

year Under fS,OOC f 10,000 or ever 

1956 - - 16.1 9.7 

1961 13.2 16.0 

1966 8.0 20.1 

A (lillereiit conclusion is arrived at, ho^ve^‘er, if 
progress is nieasn'.ed in terms of tlie distribution 
of eaniiiijr.s. lu 1050, 1001, and also lOGO, thehigh- 
e.st paid 20 percent of all male year-round, full- 
time workei^s received 40 percent of tlie aggiTgate 
earnings received by such workers, whereas the 
lowest paid 20 percent received only about 7 per- 
cent. Tlioiigli earnings have risen in rd)soliUe terms 
for workej-s at Iwth ends of tlie earnings scale, 
tl^ere lias been no improveinenf in the relatiie 
share received by the lowest paid fiftii of all male 
year-round, full-time workei'S. In fact, tlie dis]>ar- 
ity between ihe lowest and liigliest ]>aid gioiips 
has grown in dollars, tliougli not in relative terms. 
(See table 0.) In otlier ivords, the gains hai e heeii 
jiroportioiiately disirihnted among workers at all 
earnings levels, so lliiit there has been no lesseiiing 
of the inequities in (lie disirilmtioii. 



Table 6. F)arn*ings of Men Who Worked Year 
Rovn'd, Full Time, 195J, 1961, and 1966 ^ 



Item 


1 956 


1961 


1966 


! 

20 percent parned mor- than . 


$i7,.541 


1 

640 : 


SIO. 002 


20 percent parned K's.s itian. . ! 


S, 3SS 


3, S19 1 
2. 2il 

J 


4. 417 


Hatio J 

1 


2. 23 


2. 26 
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Problemi in Deflnlnf Low Eornings 

The large nmiil>ci's cif workers who still have 
suhstandiml eai nings— <lefined for tlie pur|>ose5 of 
this analysis a.s an earned income hclow $.‘h0(X) a 
year — are llie focus of coiKerii in the rest of this 
earnings discussion, A\’orkers emp!f>yed year 
round at full-time jobs wlio still make le.'^s tlian 
are the gnuip mainly discussed. 

L slioiild l>e ch lily rccogiiize<l tliat—wliile 
establisliiiig a cutcisr l>chnv which earnings might 
lx? desigiiatoil .is unncvc pial>!e, su!i>t!iiidai d, or in- 

a«l(xpiale this '■ I ilcliniti' n drx's nr»t allow fo ' 
the fa« t that a Gm J amf--;. i of purchasing power 
may not go as far lowaid \ raiding a generally 
.acceptable stamlaid id living as it m p^lit lia>r 



years ago. As a Nation, we arc more affluent and 
oiir values with respect to the definition of “neces- 
sities” liave clianged. 

One indicator of tne persistently changing con- 
cejit of a comfortable level of living in this coun- 
try is provided by the City Workers Family 
Budget J) iblisiied by tlie Department of Labor. 
The tliird major revisioii of this budget published 
ill 106G dilFcrs sign! Grant ly from earlier estimates. 
E.xiienditure ])a1tenis of a family seeking to main- 
tain a modeiMie level of li>“ingin lOGG reflect cliiTcr 
dices in the rpiality and quantity of goods and 
services and iiudiide many items not j>revioiisIy 
considered. 

The e.stiinated annual cost of a moderate Jiving 
standard for a well-established family of four was 
$0,200 in urban areas of tlie I’nited States as of 
autumn 10G6, reflecting a 24-percent rise in living 
standards from 7 yeai*s earlier.'' The $3,000 low 
earnings figure used in this cliajiter represented 
only a third of tlie BLS moderate living standard 
ill lOCG, compared witii about two-fiftlis in 1050. 
Tins change suggests a .significant worsening of 
llie relative position of tlie low earner in this 
country. 

Pei'sixvt B e on tlie relat ive situation of men who 
earn le.ss tlian $3,000 can be gained also by com- 
parison ^vith the median earnings for all m.ile 
year-round, full-time workers. In 1961, median 
earnings for steadily einploye<l males were $6,050 
(in 196G dollai-s) compared witli $0,850 in 1000 
as noted abo\*e. Although the iuniil>er of regularly 
employed men witli substandard (i.e., below 
$3,OfHl) earnings fell by 1 million o^'e^ the 5-year 
[lei iod, woikers wlio remained in tliis group fared 
worse lelative to tlie average steadily employed 
Aniericaii male in 1006 than they did in 1001. 

Althongli low earnings of family heads are an 
important cause of i>overty, it should be noted that 
tlie $3,000 cut off is not designed as a incasnn? of 
jx)vei-ty. It takes no account of .sui>pleiiientary 
soun’c.s of income or of variable family needs. 
Itather, it reflects tlie juogress made so far in c.^^- 
tablisliing a nat ional standard I'egardiiig tlie iiiini- 
imiiii acceptable i*ewnrds for w ork, as expressed in 
the national iiiiniiiium wage law. A worker paid 

11 11).^/. i-tlmilr* ffflfxf Ilf isrinll n In jrl riUfj flnl Rvail- 
Jni I'Di#- fr-m (o fimil.v orti ll.'- « i 
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for 50 uodcs of v»ork, averaging: 40 hours each, at 
$1.60 an hour (the geiionil FI^SA nnniniinn stand- 
ard) would earn $3,200 for the year. In all likeli- 
liood, annual earnings of $3,200 in 1968 ^vill hwc 
al>out the same purchasing jwwer as $3,000 did in 
1966, due to the steady upward trend in prices. 

In this disciujsion, the $3,000 cutoff is applied to 
all workers regardless of family status, although 
subst^ndani e^imings of family heads inevitably 
represent a more serious social problem and there- 
fore should perhaps receive highest priority in 
program planning. For this reason, the focus of 
the discussion is on male earners, nearly all of 
whom are family heads or, in a small jiroportion 
of cases, individuals living by them>elves. 

It is important to keep in mind that Mie earnings 
figures do not represent take-home pay, since they 
reflect gross income before tables or any otlier de- 
ductions. Xeithev do they fleet earnings in kind, 
nor tlie value of non-money benefits deri\ ed from 
conimunilyser-'iccs or from the employer-employee 
relationship. Many American workers have re- 
ceived increasingly numerous and liberal fringe 
lx?neflts — paid vacations and holidays, supple- 



CHART 3 

Proporlion of men with low earnings 
has dropped o t all oeeupalioiml Je^ eJs. 
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mental unemployment benefits, health insurance, 
and so foitli. The available data do not [lermh tak- 
ing account of such benefits in any sy.steniatic way. 
In general, however, the workers with the lowest 
money earnings ai*e those least likely to have sub- 
f:tiin(ial fringe benefits. And tliey are all too often 
hampered in making effective use of their limited 
incomes by obstacles such ns inability to gel credit 
or credit gouging, the liigli prices and low quality 
of goods frequently found in s!um area stores, and 
lack of knowledge of good ])urchasing methods. 

Beyond question, a man tryiiig to support a 
family in an urban area in the l96Ci s has had and 
will continue to liave a veiy' difficult time manag- 
ing on money earnings under $3,<X)0 a year. As- 
suming that a man should bo able to support his 
family by hk own earnings — without having to 
rely on the earnings of liis wife or children or on 
other sources of income such as public assistance — 
it is relevant to point out tliat $.3,000 in earned in- 
come is not enough to keep any urban family of 
four or more above the poverty level.’^ 

ChoracterUlict of Low Eornert 

Low cash earnings are most pi-evalent among 
farmers and farm laborers. F'ann workers ac- 
counted for alx)ut 3 out of every 10 low earners 
(a imial earnings under $3,000) among male year- 
round, full time >vorkcrs in 1966. However, fann- 
ers and farmworkers often receive i*. .me in kind, 
wliicli supplements tlieir low money earnings to 
some small extent. 

The incidence of low caniings among ‘Tully 
ernploycd” farmworkers, although extremely high 
in 1966, i-eprcsentcd a striking improvement since 
1001. Ibe proportion making less than $3,006t 
dropped from 02 to 47 percent during tlic.^e .^ years. 

The extensive migration from farm to nonfann 
areas lielped to reduce the incidence of low earn- 
ings among farmworkers, liecause of the heavy 
representation of ilie lowest earners among the 
rnigrstnt?. At the same time, tlicie uas definite 
improvement \w U\e earnings of workers who re- 
nndiicd oji the faun and Jiad full-time uork nil 
\car.^^ Over tlic .'■'-year perifa], undian eiuniiigs 

».* r>; VS pi j ftrTriir n f 

ft r»..n, jir l WVifir'". SrxufU) .XflniV'l*' 
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Table 7. Percent of Year-Round, Full-Time 
Employed Me^ Who Earned Less Than 
$3,000, BY Industry and Class of Worker, 
1961 and 1966 ‘ 



Industry and class of worker 


1961 

1 


1 

, 1966 
1 


Total 


13, 2 


8. ! 


Agriculture. 


60. 0 


4.">. ; 


Wage and salary workers. 


•i7. S 


49. : 


Self- employed ... . . 


58. 2 


43. i 


Nonagriculturol industries 


S. 6 


6, ( 


Wage and salary workers 


7. 1 


-X S 


Mining, forestry, fisheries i 


.5, 6 


rx ! 


Construction | 


: 11, :: 


7. : 


Manufacturing i 


4, 2 


4. : 


Transportation and public utilities 


' 3. 7 


3. ; 


\Vholc.sal<‘ and retail trade 


' 12. 4 


n. - 


Finance and service - 


10. C 


8. J 


Public administration 


3. 7 


2. ; 


J^elf-emplovcd ■ 


18. 6 


13. ; 



t For ccniiiarability, t-ikminp? fipuros arp a4ju?tr<l to ri flrcl tirice 
cli.ir.prj Tif twcf n an4 19Cfl. 

for fanners niul farm mniia^ers wnit up by 
for farm laU)rers, by $350,** 

It must lx* borne in mind tliat these datA relate 
only to year-round, LiH-tiine workers, and that 
iutennittency of employment is a particularly 
severe and prevalent ]>rohlem among fan)iwork- 
ers. In piGb, only 31 percent of I lie men w l\ose 
longest job was as a farm laborer or foreman 
worked full time the year round, compared witli an 
average of 70 percent for all occupational groiips. 
Comprehensive data on yearly earnings are not 
yet available, however, for either fann or non- 
fann workers employed only ]>art of the year. 

In most non farm fK'c\i[>ation groiips also, the 
proj>ortion of low earners declined over (he ]>ast 5 
years. Ihit occupational ditlerences in the incidence 

1* If j t'» c^Ji'ulRfp On- rclaUre Influ^nrc . f the 
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of low* earnings re nained about constant. (S.e 
charts.) 

All major indusljry groups made progress be- 
tween 1961 and lOGfnn I’educing their low*-eaniers 
ratios. Particularly •,|uarked improvements were 
recorded for trade u; i services. Tliis was probably 
duo in part to increased minimum wage coverage 
in trade and service establishments. As of 1966, 
however, low earners still represented a consider- 
ably larger proportion of the wage and salary 
work force in trade and services than in all non- 
agricultural industries. {See table 7.) 

Tn general, the proportion of low earners dif- 
fered rather moderately among the major non farm 
industry dLisions, jhrobably redectirig, for the 
most part, industry differences in the proportion 
of low-skilled workers employ d. In agriculture, 
the proj)or(ion of low earners was much higher 
than in any other industry, both among self-em- 
ployed farmers (44 percent) and among wage and 
salary workers in full-time, year-round jobs on 
farms (40 percent). The problems of underemploy- 
ment and po\ei(y : :e extreme for many farmers 
as well as farm tibruors.*® And they contribute 
heavily to the t< lai iir« bh-m cf low earnings anumg 
Amerienu workers. 

Nonwnife Worker., 

One- fourth of (It* imn white men who worked 
(lie whole year wi * ' »w earners, compared with 
7 percent of tl\e whites. Almost universally — oc- 
cupation by and industry by indus- 

try- stearlily em|iloud non white men ixperienced 
a higher iiu id( n« )f 1 iw* earnings tlian did whites. 

Ditlcrential eaniings by occupational group 
were marked. In e\ e\y rK cnpational category, non- 
white men had a mm li higher incidence of low 
earnings than did men. Furthermore, the 

rrncentratiun of nnnw],nes in such low-paying oc- 
ctipations as sei\icc jobs and unskilled lalxir ac- 
counts, ill [»ait. for tlu large overall discrej>aiicy 
in earmb’g * l>etwcFui w lidr and nouw hite workers. 
For exiiii)|ik', I n |jercont of all nouwhite ir.en em- 
ployed all year wrie nonfarm lalxiiers, as op[»osod 
to 4 ]i('i u’fit uf f|. ' ' bife i.icii, (See table 8.) 

If nonwhi:c Wf r'verr r<iufd move uj) (be ocui- 
paJimial ladiUr. fbri'- eaniings po>l(i'ir would of 
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course be improved. However, the income gains 
would probably be smaller for them than for white 
men making similar occupational progress. It has 
been estimated (on the basis of lOth occupational 
earnings) that the low-earner rate f')r rionwhires 
would still be about three times that for whites, 
even with the diiferences in occupational distribn* 
tion eliminated at tlie major group level. 

Diflerential earning? between wliites and non* 
whites were equally marked on an industry basis. 
Tii6 only nonagricultnral industry ^vhere non* 
whito wage and salary workers earning below 
$3,000 for the year constituted less than one*tenlh 
of total non white employment was public admin* 
istration. Among white uonagricuUural wage and 
salary workers, however, tlie highest incidence of 
low earners was 7 percent— in trade and sen- ices. 
The differentials in low earnings between wliitcs 
and nonwhites in the major industrial sectors are 
shown in table 0. It is clear that uoiiwhites ex* 
perience a share in substandard earnings that far 
outweighs their share in total employment hi all 
major branches of private iiidnsf ry. 

These figures show that steps co reduce poverty 



for non white people must go be>ond providing 
jobs for the unemployed or those not in the work 
force, beyond eradicating involuntary part -year 
or part-time work, and 'en beyond providing 
jobs in liigher skill, higlier paying occupations. 
In addition to these important measures, dis- 
criminatory pay scales and hiring practices must 
be eliminated, and tlio ^corker's earnings potential 
must be upgraded through belter training, promo 
tion opj)Ort unities and more job security. 

Low Earnirgs Among Women 

If $3,000 is considered to be a cutoff for sub- 
standard earnings — that is, an inadequate return 
for a whole year of full-time labor — women wlio 
^vorked all year in 1066 were in a much less satis- 
factory position than men. More than 1 in 4 of the 
fully employed women received less than $3,000, 
compared with fewer tlr.n 1 in 10 of the nicn. Half 
of the women who worked all year received $3,050 
Or less, while the median earnings level for the 
iner, was $0,850. 



Table 8, Occupatioval DrsTRiBvrroN of Year-Round, Full-Time Employed Men and Those 
Who Earned 1..ess Than $3,000, bv Color, 1066 



|PpK?nt di5tribuUoDj 



Occupation 


White 


N’onwhite 


Total j 
1 employed 


Low 

earners 


1 

Total 1 
employed i 


Low- 

earners 


Total 1 


100. 0 


100. 0 


1 

100. 0 1 

1 


100. 0 


Whitc-coUar workers 


44 . 9 


26. 4 


21. 0 ; 


la 1 


Professional and technical wc^kers 


15. 0 


5. 7 


7.2 


1.7 


^fanager3, officials, and proprietors 


16. 8 


11. 2 


4.2 


2.9 


Clerical workers 


7. 4 


5. 2 


7. 6 


4 0 


Sales workers 


5. 7 


4 . 3 


2. 0 


1 5 


Bluc-coIIar workers 


44 1 


32. 5 


56. 2 1 


1 49. S 


Craftsmen and foremen. * — 


' 21.5 


9. 7 


12. 9 • 


7.7 


Operatives 


j 18. 8 


16. 4 


2 8. 5 


24. 5 


Nonfarm lal>orers 


i ^ , 

i ' 


6. 4 


14 8 j 


,7.6 


Service workers 


j i 


7. S 


1 

17. 1 1 


22. 8 


Farmworkers 


5.6 

1 


33. 1 


5 V 


17. 2 



No:t; ffisy not g'i'i lo 



O 32 




W 



Table 9. Year-Kouxb, Fuij.-Time Employed Me.v Who Earned Belo>v $3,000, bv Color, for 

Selected Industries, 1966 



(Numbers in tbouwvuds] 



Industry 


Number of 
white low' 
earners 


As a percent 
of all whiles 
employed 


1 Nurnber of 
nonwhite 
low earners 


As a percent 
of all non- 
whites 
employed 


Construction 


111 


1 

5 


53 


27 


Manufacturing 


348 


3 


160 


16 


Trade 


300 


7 


160 


36 


Service industries^ _ - 


322 


7 


147 


25 







Oilly »n1x)iit 12 jierccnt of the women wlio work 
con ti Ml oil sly tliroiighout the year are family 
he<ads. Jt is sometimes argued, therefore, that low 
earnings may not jiroduce as much hardsliip for 
women workers and tlieir families as they do for 
men. However, the earnings of women who are 
secondary wage eani^^rs are often essential to keep 
their families out of poverty. And for women who 
are family heads, their generally limited earnings 
may be a source of acute deprivation. 

Fortunately, women have shared somewhat in 
the recent iinp.ovements in earnings. Tlie number 
of women year-round, full-time workc.”^ earning 
less than $3,0(X) declined very little between 1961 
and 1966 (from .3.7 to 3.6 million) . But during the 
same period, the t?tal number of women working 
full time all year rose by 3.7 million; so even a 
small decrease in the low-earner group represented 
a significant relative gain. The incidence of low 
earnings among women was reduced in all occu- 
pations except jtrivate household work, where tlie 
low-earner ratio rose slightly. 

The continued large numbers of women in low- 
])aid servire occupations are a major factor con- 
tributing to the high proi>ortion of women workers 
in the low -earnings category. However, increases 
in substandard wage rates will be mandatory over 
the ne.xt several years for some service workers 
outside private households, as well as many in 
trade and »ertaii other fields, under the 1966 
amendments to the Fair T^abor Standards Act (as 
discussed earlier). The prohibition of wage and 
other f'iscrimination in emidoyment under the 
Equal Opi>oi1imity Act also applies to women ami 
should help progressively to open op{>or( unities 
for them in l)ctter paying jobs. 



INFORMATIONAL NEEDS 

1. As suggested in the dircussion of minimum 
wage standard?, more infonnation is needed on the 
socioeconomic characteristics of low- wage work- 
ers — both those outside the scope of the Fair Labor 
Standards Act and those covered by the law but 
paid no more than the minimum wage. Informa- 
tion on the age, sex, color, marital status, and num- 
ber of dependents of Ion -wrge workers, as well 
as their occupations and training, is essential to 
])olicy planning. Explorations are in process of 
the various possible wa^s of obtaining information 
for these workers. 

*2. The lack of satisfactory earnings information 
for pavt-vear and part-time workers has signifi- 
cantly limited the foregoing discussion of (he ade- 
quacy of earnings. Sonu^ suggestions for meeting 
this need by expanded tabulations of existing sta- 
tistics? are included in the following section on 
Strengthening tlie Sub-Emp oyment Datn In ad- 
dition, regular collet'l ion of weekly earnings data i? 
needed in connection with the Current Population 
Survey, to pro>*ide a direct measure of earnings 
levels for all workers which tan be related to their 
personal and economic character! d ics. 

3. Although fringe benefits are known to be an 
important earnings suppler e nt for many workers, 
no comiiiThensive data are available as to their na- 
ture or extent or the characteristics and money 
earningiS of the workci*s who do and do not receive 
them. The feasibility of obtaining information on 
these iK'iicfits frem household surveys and other 
sources, such as (he pres<mt system of payroll re- 
jiorts from employers, should tM? explored. 
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An initial etTort to estimate, the total impact of 
joblcrsv'^nes.i a ml inailoqnate en miners on workers 
in urban slums, thmugli a combined siib-emplov- 
inent nile, was ie])orted on in last ye:ir's.Vany>onrr 
liei^ovt, fn U) slum areas sun eyed by the Dcpail- 
nient of Labe/ in Octol>er lOGO, the average rate 
of sub-employment was found to be al)out one- 
third, In other words, 1 out of every 3 slum resi- 
dents who wore already workers, or should and 
coiihl hcconie workers with suil.ible help, was 
eithei jobless or earning only substandard wages. 

This rough estimate I’epj'esented a first ex- 
ploratory approach to overall measuiMueivt of the 
jiroblcins of uncniployinont and hardship in some 
of the woi'sl and pooi'est city slums. The new series 
of lubaii employment surveys, to l>e launched by 
the Department in 196S, will carry forward this 
efTort to study siib-en ployjnent in slum areas 
where tlic problem is most extreme. ‘WTiat is re- 
ported on here is an initial ste]) toward (level oj)- 
ment of a sub-emjdoyment measure on a national 
basis. 

The concept of sub-employment reflects the j\idg- 
ment that workers with low earnings may have 
problems of as much concern from the viewpoint 
of manjx>wpc policy as those of many workers 
with substantial unemployment. The purpose of 
analyzing low earnings in conjunction with un- 
em]>loyment is not to equate the two, since they 
represent very diircre]il problems that wid yiehl 
to vorv ditrerent solutions. Kather. the concept of 
siib-employr.ient is designed to provide a summary 
measure of the total problem of unernplojnnent and 
low earnings, its compounded imj)act on the same 
disadvantaged groups, aTi . tsetfect* in preventing 
several million workei's and their familie? from 
sharing in the Xitioi.'s economic j)vosperily, 

In working toward a national sub- employ mer.t 
indiiiitoi, uneiuploymcTil bus been luca^urod in 
tciiiis of the worker's ex])erience during an entiro 
('ulendar year, ami t);e earnings data \itilizcd aie 
annual earnings for year^iouiid, full time emi>loy* 
ment (asdi^cusseil in the pveccMliug sectionsou I n- 
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employment and iVdeqiiacy of Workers* Earn- 
ings). Thus, the indicator measures siib-einploy- 
jiieiit on an annual basLs — a considerably dilTerent 
measure from the sub-employment rate in a s^Kcific 
week arrived at la.st year for work ei*s in urban 
sluinsd' 

The new sub-employment moasuro includes two 
clearly defined and distinct groups — workers im- 
emidoved 15 or more >veeks during the year and 
those who made less than $3,000 for year-round, 
full-time work (taken as a proportion of the entire 
laix>r force with a week or more of work experi- 
ence (lin ing tlie year). 

This ineasuro is a veiT conservative one, focused 
on the most serious prohlems of unemployment 
and low earnings. The use of annual income (^ata 
f(»r full-time, year-round workers omits many 
wliose weekly or hourly rates are inadequate. Sim- 
ilarly, the exclusion of persons wlio had fewer than 
15 weeks of nneniployment understates that prob- 
letn. Many workers with low earnings and no sav- 
ings can l)C.sovoroly atToctod by any unemployment, 
and those who liave almost 15 weeks of uiieinploy- 
iiic-iit are certain to be seriously afiected. The pres- 
ent nieasuro of sub*employment also excludes per- 
sons who work pari: time involuntarily in many 
weeks oi tlio year as well as those who liave looked 
for jobs for as long as 15 weeks and then become 
discouraged and stop looking, Furthennore, no al- 
lowance is made for the incomj)lete ('overage of the 
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population {tlio so-CxilIccl census undcrcour.L) 
which is probably largest anioii^ tlie most disacl- 
vaiUaged gioups. 

The preceding sections on Joblessness and Uu- 
deninploymenl and t]\e Adequacy of 'Woikerc' 
Karnhigs disc’uss Hio iU iiihible e\ idence as to the 
iiii])oiiance of tiiese omitted groups. Although lim- 
itations of the data did not ]>ermit theic inclusion 
in the sub-en)ployinent tneasuix^ at this rime, flie 
iie%v index provides a base on which a still more 
rotnpiYlutisivo measure can be l)uilt when the 
needed figures become available. 

RATES OF SUB-EMPLOYMENT 

Suh-cniployineiit 1ms declined dm r ply since 1 . 
The sub-employment rate, as present Iv tiieasu red, 
fell from 17 percent in ItXJl to 10 ]>eiveiit iu 100(h 

Low eaviiets were by far the huger of tlie two 
groups included in the index— 6.7 milliom as com- 
j>ared with 'L4 mil linn witli l'» or moie weeks of 



CrtA^T t 

Sub'Oiuploj mciii nit os deoliiu'd sluirpl> 
for both men nnd woincui between 
196] ond 1966. 
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uiieni ploy men t iu 1066. And although the number 
of low earners declined substantially between 1961 
and I960 (by 10 j^ercent), the im|)L<Jvenr»eiit was 
not nearly ns: slKarj) as in the nuniber with exten- 
sive uneniploynieiit (which decreased by more 
limn r>0 percent). PI airly, the problem of love earn- 
ings !ms been less responsive to tlu economic up- 
turn titan extended un(un}>loy2nent and, .so far, lias 
been less atfected by inanpower and antipoverty 
programs. 

Slightly over half of the snb-:mployed were 
men despite (lie fact that (heir rate was coiisiclera- 
hly 1o\vei‘ tlmn that for womcti (0 pemiit, com- 
pared nifli l.’i peivent). Among both tnejt ami 
wnnien, low earnings was much more rominoii 
jji obleiit tlinn uneinjdoyinent of 1 oor tuoie weeks: 
the disparity was gj eater for wojnen: {See chart J.) 

'{ iie economic disadvantage sulTered by iion- 
wliite men issliarjdy ]>ort rayed liy tbesub-ejuplov- 
ment data. Tljcir snb-employtnern i'atewas22 per- 
cent, roinpmvd with S percent for white men. Coll- 
ided witlk an nncinployinent rate almost three 
times as high as foi' white men wa.s an equally dis- 
proportionate low-eaniings rate. (See chart 5.) 

riiiit these ngiires aiv only i\ rough* broad-gage 
ind italic 11 of rho {noportion nf workers with 
a -uhstandanl einplovinpnt.oaniiiigs situation 
warrants additional empliasis. As iimiv data !)e- 
come available and concepts are further ivliued. 
L^tli mcKlihcation and su[)plomciitatioj| of tills 
measiiio should I>c possible— including mcasiii'o- 
mejd of the dcgi'ec of ccoiiomic hanlship sufferod 
by workers imem[)lo>od for ^lilfereiit lengths of 
time. 



STRENGTHENING THE DATA ON 
SUB-EMPLOYMENT 

In (lie further development nf sninitinrv indica- 
tors of unemployineiif ami inadequate eaiinugs, 
tlieiv .‘ilionlfl 1)0 rontinue<l emplm>is on ex|K-ri* 
mentation, innovation. ami llexiMlify. Stiviigfben- 
ing of data is nce<lcd in sevcnil major icq>e<’ts. 

Mensnrrs i>f nnemployment and innlccjuale 
eainings for n\':dcids of uihnn slums and other 
]>ovcity areas aiv ihe fi!>t lequitemcju. As mdCil 
earlier, the Depaiiment of Lab ;r is planning a new 
series of Juivcys which will sn[»ply man\- of (he 
needed data for uibau .•sliitiis. 
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Second, the devclojmient of a satisfactory 
measure of sub employment has been much ham- 
pered by the absence of intci related information 
on tlie earnings as well as the income of people 
witli c itFerent amounts of unemployment, and of 
those employetl only i)ait time r r part ycr r. MiiJi 
valuable information or. the^e poijits could be ob- 
tained by a major expansion of talmlations relat- 
ing data already collected throv^gli tlie work-ex- 
I)erieiice and income surveys. 

.Vdditional specific needs for iiiip’ f.vcd Itj forma- 
tion include the following: 

— Iiiforinatioii should be tabulated on reasons 
for uneinployment, fm' j)ait-year and part- 
time work, ami for nouparticipatioii in the 
work force. Sncli information would be of 
particular value in interpivting the proposed 
i^ew tabulations relating work cxperituce and 
income, 

- Sn expanded tabulation ])rograin focusing 
on the work experience of eacli family mem- 
ber uud the relation of such work cx))erieuce 
to his earnings, and to family income, would 
yield many imj/ortant insights. 



CHART 5 

Sub-employment rate is nearly three 
Qs hi(;Th for iionwhite as for white men. 

Percent of men wtio 
Vi'Cfked doling Ihe year 
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Income Maintenance for Workers 



Income protootion in t^:e event of nncmjiloyment 
or (lis'iMin^ nccickMit nr injiiiy niioMier area of 
nr'rent (‘oncern to tlie of workers inul 

tlieir dependenfs. And so is assni'ance of an 
adequate iinatme affei- ivtii'enientd" 

Tlio inaptitude of tlie nneinplovment risk is 
indicated hy fip:ures already cited: In 1000, more 
than 11 million workers had at least one period of 
johlessness (over la miIlio)i in tlie less iuo>])eious 
years of lOGl and 1002). About I million workers 
were nnemj>h)Yed for 27 or more weeks. 

More than 2 mill inn snilored woi k injuries, and 
14AOO dkd fnnii these injuries. In addition, oji mi 
averapn* da;., an c^fimalcd to 2 million wnik- 
ers are [tivvenud from workinpr as a result of 
nonocciipationai ilisiiblinp^ injuries or illnesses, 
wliieli aie far more frequent ftian work connccted 
disabilities. 

Risks of such magnitude rlemaml protective 
ineasmes of ccjinnieusurato s( ope and depth. This 
has Inen iviognized since the inrej)tion of our 
social security system mm e than yoar.s ago. Ihi- 
employment iii>nrance and ndireinoMt benefits 
liavo been major elements in this system from the 
Wgiiming. Workers disabled by Mork-eoimocted 
accident or injury liave for even longer — over 50 
Years - looked chiefly to the State workmen’s 
eomt)f‘U^!dion insurance programs for economic 
tvroteet ion. 

Tliongh all tlie>e terns have limitations and 
loopliolos, they liave been the means of ]vreventing 
or greatly reducing deprivation for many millions 
of Americans. They have also been siqqdementcd 
by a Variety of ]mblic aiul private programs for 
paitii’uhir gionp; of workers. Moiemer, a start 
has been made in pro. i<iing income maintenance 
for woikeis <li^ab)cd h\ illness oi' injury not re- 
lated to their jobs. 

To describe ami assess tlie nature, accomplish’ 
ments, "uid limitations of tliis liighly complicated 
network s ^ progran s would b' >ar boyot ^ the 
.’Cope and pmpf>M' this section. All that is at- 
tempted here is to ivview hricfly the available 
iiifoi Illation- >ome of it rompreliensi ve, some 
fragmentary on Invw many of the (fuintiv’s 

*• TM« Ol'fd’-irn U IJmllra to Incnrip r « ►icr | r 
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workers receive income protection from the major 
i-rograms and liovv adcvpiatc this protection is. 

UNEMPLOYMENT 

The major. source of income maintenance pm- 
tection in case of unemployment is the State- 
Federal unemployment insurance (UI) system, 
designed to jnnvide temporary assistance against 
liart of the wage loss due to involuntary nnemploy- 
iiieiit. A separate Federal wage-insurance program 
affords protection to nncmplcved railroad 
workers; still other Federal programs offer pro- 
tection to civilian employees of the Govennnent 
and to e.\-servicenicn. Sn])plenienting these Gov- 
ernment programs, for relatively small groups of 
workers, private nieasi rcs — almost exclusivolY 
ihc result of collective bargaining. 

Public Unemployment (nsuranco 

Coveroge, Nationally, more than three-fourths of 
all jobs in wage and salary employment are 
-■oveivnl by public unemployment insurance s^'S- 
tems, iiioliiding the programs for railroad workers. 
Federal ch ilian employees, and ex-servicemen, as 
well as the Si a to- Federal Ul system, 

Fffective asthese programs arc ($-">2.2 million in 
Innelits wcie [)aid to almost 5 million mieinployed 
workers in 1!M;T ), their - ov crage has major limila- 
tiotis. Nearly one-f<MHt]i of the jobs held by w.age 
and s:\laiA 'workers are exchnlcd. 'I liese noncov- 
eicd jobs me chielly in five ma jfir lategoiics : (j) 
State and N eal gr>v eminent, (2) iloniest ic .^en lee, 
(d) noi)])rolit nrganizaf inns, (4) fimns and fl ' 
pKxrssing of ngrieultnral proiluvts, and (.5) very 
>mall tirms. (See dim t (k) 

Since tbe Slate IT laws differ snnew hat in their 
covet age provisions, tlie pso]ioi tion of wage and 
sdaiy wtnkers willi IT jifoteclion is higher in 
Mune States tlian olbcrs, ]tart’v l»ec.\nse of the iu- 
(hnlt ial ^■^>Inp< 1 ^it ioTi of I lie ,'*'tiite’s eermomy. It is 
under 7o jH'iicnl in four laigely agnvnllnral 
Slatc.s (Ndilh Dakota, South Dakot.a, Iowa, and 
Nehra-kn) and pdcerit in Hawaii only. (See 
<b:ut T.) 
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One out of every four wage an d salary m orkcrs 
is not eo>ered by unemployment insure nee. 




/.8 nuMfon Slate and local government 
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\J I%6 eslirrates. 

7J E*cru<Jej and ir^rribC'S of rtlJiujus ordets, sludeni nutses^ interns, students employed -n 

ithooii ifthc.e enrolled. 
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In addition, the public unemployment insur- 
ance programs are not designed and do not attempt 
to protect the self-employed, unpaid family 
workers, young workers searching for their fii'St 
job, or reentrants into the labor force. Yet in 1067 
almost t%vo'fifths of the imempioyed were in these 
categftries — a very siz.ahle and vulnerable group 
of workers. 

Even for wage and salary workers in co\ered 
employment, protection is r.M guarniitecd. No 
worker quaiihes automat ieally for I I l>cnerits. The 
iineniplcvment insurance program, like all other 
social insurance or income maintenance programs, 
requires some minimum earnings or lengt ii of serv- 
ice, or both, Ix’fore a worker is eligible for Ijenefits. 
In 166T, 12 |>ercent of the j iVJ/’ss v orkers whc- , 
applicrl for benetits ninler tlj'.TI system had in- 
suthcienl work experience to qualify for them. And 
if the unemployed wovkei>' who did not apply for 
Ix'netils Ixcaiise they knew th.y would imt qualify 
eoiild be counted also» tlie pro(>ortiou excluded 
cause of insulhcicnt work eN[>erieiicc would 1^ 
much higher. 







Acfequoc/ of Benefit Poymentf. The generally ac- 
cepted aim of uiiemplovmer.t insurance is to re- 
store at least Jialf of the gross weekly wages of 
most workers who would qualify for VI benefits. 

In general. State laws provide for weekly bene- 
fits equal to half the workers pievious weekly 
wa<;e, up to a specified maximum benefit amount. 
When (he laws were first enacted, the maxbnum.s 
set were high enough to arbieve the 50- percent 
Ix'nefit objective for most workers. Hut since then, 
benefits h.^ e failed to keep pace with rising wages. 
In 1DC>' the national average weekly 
($11.25) represent erl only 36 percent of the aver- 
age weekly wage in covered eni pi oy men t, com- 
pared with 42 percent in 193t>. In dollar terms, the 
gap *:>elween wages and benefits has widened 
greatly year after year, (See chart S.) 

The growing inadct^uacy of average weekly 
Ixnefits. re'ative to average wages, is explained by 
(lie legally established ceilings on weekly licnefits. 
Tliese maximum licnefit amounts, in many cases 
fixed in dollar terms, have lagged further and fur- 
ther behind rising wages. Currently, (he maxinunii 
basic weekly l)«nnfit represents half or more of the 
average weekly wage in covered employment in 
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Proportion of workers covered by unemployment insurance 
varies greatly among States. y 




X' (.KcPutfes ernploym«nt jr> pr:va^e houset-.oiijs; all Stale and Federal piogtairt, pe’centa^et based 

on March 1967 employrrent adjusted for coveraje increases. 

2^' Included in natiorial avetase. 

Source: U.S. Department ol Labor. 



only 10 Strttes. In 1039, all but two States were in 
the bO-pcrcont or more category. 

Workers in low-paid jobs, who qualify for a 
weekly lK?nefit lx low the maximum, can tisually 
get a benefit equal to half their weekly wages. Ilut 
those at higher wage levels are prevented by the 
benefit ceiling from receiving a 50-percent wage- 
loss replacement. Tims, the proportion of UI 
claimants at the benefit inaxinnim is another sig- 
nificant measiiie of benefit adequacy. 

In 1967, 47 percent of all eligible claimants were 
concentrated at tlie inaximinn weekly benefit 
amount, compared to an estiniated ‘26 [xrcent in 
1939.^* This chang? can be interpreted in two ways. 
On the one hand, it reflects the rising occupationol 
and wage levels of American workers. The propor- 
tion of workers who are in low^skill and low -pay- 
ing jobs — the kind of jobs in which ixriods of un- 
employment occur most frequently— has declined 
significantly. However, it is plain that, for a large 
and growing pro[jortion of workerscovere<l by the 

' 1& ;^oc(U Umlt* uodvr the tftllrotc! uD«m- 

rltTSif&t tri>ur«ocf iff more F<Ti?rcu» ^^Ih Id iDO>t 
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UI program, unemployment can mean more than 
a 50-pcrcent income drop (from tlieir previous 
weekly wage level). 

Durafion of Benefff Poymenfi. Unemployment in- 
surance must provide income maintenance protec- 
tion of sufficient duration to tide workers over 
temporary ]>eriods of unemployment between jobs 
if it is to meet its intended objectives. Most States 
pay benefits up to a maximum of 26 weeks (more 
in a few State«i) in a 1-year period. In nearly all 
States, however, the niaxinumi duration of benefits 
for which a worker may qualify varies w ith the 
length of his past employment, so that some claim- 
ants are entitled to less than even 10 weeks of 
benefits.*® 

The adequacy of benefit duration can bo meas- 
ured by tne proportion of claimants who remain 
unemployed so long that they exhaust their benefit 
rights. In jxriods when the general level of unem- 
ployment is low, al)out one-fifth to one- fourth of 

’"Ttf ralTroil oti^roployroeot loa :toc« ►jplfm h«p t oolfcrra 
durition of 28 lod tii!> • pfOTl^lon for rtleadH 
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cihiQpt Itflr oorir.iil l>oop0lii, 
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[ill workers wko receive l)oiiefits exhmist I heir en- 
titlement, wliei'ensiii I'ecession j>eriods this propor- 
tion inuy rise to o u'-tliiiil (See ch irt J).) Hut even 
ill iiitili einiiloyinent (icriods, si^nificjint jiropor- 
tionsof workers hit hy Incatiomi], technolo^i(Ml, or 
other chun^^e.i in the structure of emplnyiiieiit \ise 
U}> tlu'ir heiietits beto’T linrliii^ new jobs. 

For a ^ 0 ‘ent maiiy of those who exhaust their 
beneht the duration is 1imite<l to less than 

‘2i\ weeks, lii ]00(>, for exainjjle, almost oj peivent 
of the ctainiaiits who exliaustecl their l>enefits re- 
ceived roinj>eiisation for less than 'JO weeks. Most 
of these woikers Imve no fuitlier inronie piotee- 
thm, le^Mrdless of how lon^ it tak(‘s them to liiid 
new jolts nr to l>e re* ulled to their ious nnes. 

For millions of workers, thin, the FI system 
does not meet irsorl^rinnl obje^tivOsS. It often fails 
to rc^store even as much as half of the weekly earn- 
ings tn those wl»o lose their and even tJiat 
inadequate payiuent often stops l)cfore the work- 
ers a re again earning w age-s. 



private Unemployment Benefit Programs 

Additional income protection for the unem- 
ployed is available To relatively small g^roijps of 
woi kers under priviite [nv.grams. One type of pro- 
gra.m aims at siipplementiatinu of UI benefits. Oth- 
ers aix> designed to maintain or extend wage pay- 
ments, or their equivalent, during slack {>enod3 
and following a worker’s separation, regardless 
of substitute income in the fonn of im employment 
insurance benefits. In general, workers who are 
protected by private programs are likely to be 
eiu])loyed in joljs also covered by the. public UI 
system. .So tl^e effect of these prognims is to pro- 
vide more adequate income maiiiteuance for soiiie 
workei-s eligible for FI, latlier than to lielp some 
of tlie millions without FI protection. 

Svppfementa! Unemployme/)# BenefJJ P/onj. Income 
security protection becaiue an iuipciiiaiit Issue in 
collective bargaining ir. the 1050's, wJien a con- 
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>ii\ny moil* woi’kors <*\haiisl tlM’i'r ii lu* m ploy lu out 
itiwmam-o hcnofits wiu’ii um'iiijiloymont risos. 
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rcrlcHl <lrivo by sovcrnl imions led to the establish- 
ment of siipplomontnl miemployment benefit 
plans (SrB). Surh jdaiis aiv desipievl to supple- 
ment benefits paid under the injbiie \memploymeut 
con>ix'n?atio 2 i piY>^'rams. Conrnrivney and intepra» 
tion of STB and State TI bcnelifs are usual. 
Approximately TOO SUB plans tliroujjhoiu the 
Nation cover al*out ‘2,^> million workei's (1 out of 
20 of thos^' covered by juiblic i>rograins) — Ijalf of 
them in the aiitomohilc and>t(Tl ltulu>trics.'’ J lie 
vocerage of SUB plans, in tenus of tlie numbers 
of workers proteelc<l, has been at a standstill in 
recent years. Tlie scope of many such plans, ho\v- 
cver, has l«een bniadrncd to provide for l»cnefits 
to paiiially iimiuployrd uf>rkei>, ami scvernuce 
pay and ukh Iripallnwaiv es to teniiinaled wnrkeisi. 

Benefits to tlie iiidivldii.il \\(uker. ifidmliiig UI 
benefiis, are desigiK<l (o iv[il;ue fin to 7t) [‘civeiif 

n R Kitircf. • Suvt r.. Vtirmi'l' > mv tU Rrn^fU 

I'nfw/invTTif ^ f Inturoncr Ffnrv, Awsu^t i p. 1-2 



of earnings, and juaetic.iHv all plans ]irovide 
weekly allowanies for dcjiciulcnts in addition to 
the ivguhu* neekly l iuefit nuionut. This inean« 
that these workers are. of romse. much better otf 
than llie vaj't majoT-ity of workers who have to 
depend .solely on tlie puhlic 1 I system. 

fmploymenf ond Wofle Guo/onfe«s end Refofed 
Ben efifs.'I'he establishment of empl oyment or wage 
gnaranlees lias t>cen one of (ho g<cals sought hy 
organized lnlx>r ns a solution to tlie [moMcm of in- 
c(*nve mainfenance for workers, d he basic differ' 
eiuv l*etwcen sueli gir.uantet's und SUB jihins is 
(hat (he former assure workers who start or an' 
jiv.dlai'le for work a niinimum of em[ur»ymerit or 
p.iyirient of sliaight time weekly wages bu a slated 
number of weeks. %hilo SUB plan.' usually su)o 
plement UI iHuicfits to laitl-olT woikei>. 

Kinidoymeiit and wage guaniulcr.- are fuovidcd 
for in only a few collective hargaining agreements. 
Only aI>on( workers were covered by such 



guarantees in 1063, tlie latest date for which in- 
formation is available, and for the most part the 
guarantee was for a week only, although in a few 
cases it extended to 1 year. Howe'*er, the 10C7 
agreements in the automobile industry took a long 
step toward a guaranteed annual wage, throiigh 
a provision extending the industry's SUB plan. 
Beginning in December 1068, laid-oflf employees 
with 1 yeai of seniority will be entitled to 95 
[lercent of their normal pay for 31 weeks, while 
those with 7 years* seniority will be entitled to 
this benefit for up to a year after layoff. 

Severance pay arrangements are known by many 
different names (e.g., terminat'ou pay, dismissal 
pay, separation i>ay, and layoff allowance). Such 
}K\ynicnts repi'esent compensation for job loss. 
Benefits are usually based on prior wages and 
length of employment. Tliey are not contingent 
uj)on tlie worker remaining uncmidoyed, nor are 
they affected by his receipt of other income main- 
tenance benefits. 

As of 1963, approximately 2.3 million workers, 
chiefly in manufacturing, were covered by sever- 
ance pay or hayoff provisions in major collective 
bargaining contracts (those covering 100,000 or 
more workers). All tliese workers are presumably 
covered also hy unonjploynjcnt insurance. How- 
ever, in some 90 States UI benefits are denied or 
ledfioed for recipiejits of severance pay. As yet, 
severance pay has not been an important source 
of income to workers, nor an impoi tant cost item 
to employers. 

'I’ll us, a worker who loses his job throiigli no 
fault of his own, and who cannot locate another 
job quickly, is likely to find himself, sooner or 
later, thrown on his own resources. Kven iniiiinml 
help is not fortlir'ciiiiing if he is in a job not covered 
by ri or if he is only casually and intermittently 
employc^I in a covered job. 

SICKNESS AND DISABILITY COMPENSATION 

Work-Connected Diioblliflei 

How great is tlie risk of disabling injury on 
job? This quc.stion can l*e answered in terms of 
what Iic5 .ahe»ad for the ourorning gejieralion of 
workers. Tnle.s> .sr:bstantial progres.® is made in re- 
duoing work injuries, 1 out of exery KHl young 
{>ooplc currently entering the work force at ng* 
20 will die is the result nf a work injurv. Six more 
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will suffer a permanent impairment, and 68 will 
experience one or more disabling injuries. Onlj^ 
25 out ofthelOOcan expect to complete their work- 
ing lives without a disabling work injury. 

The disabled worker must look chiefly to State 
workmen’s compensation programs for economic 
protection against short-term disability. The long- 
term disabled must rely most often on disability 
retirement under the Federal. Old- Age, Survivors, 
Disability, and Health Insurance (CASDHI) 
program, since most State laws limit benefits for 
the permanently disabled to a specific period, leav- 
ing the worker still disabled and without income. 

The workmen's compensation system is a net- 
work of independent State programs. A separate 
program exists for Federal employees. The Fed- 
eral Government also administers programs relat- 
ing to c;rrtain segments of private industry cm- 
])loymcnt — notably, maritime and harbor workers 
aii(i longshoremen, and workers in the District of 
Columbia.^’ Tl’.e various laws dilT?r widely in cov- 
erage, in benefit jirovisinns, and in the insurance 
mechanism relied on to pmvide cash benefits and 
medical care for injured workers, and monetary 
jj.iyments to survivors of those killed on the job. 

Cove/ose. An estimated 53 to 54 million workers — 
more than 80 percent of all civilian wage and sal- 
ary workers in the 60 States, the District of Co- 
lumbia, and the Fcdeml Government — are covered 
by the workmen's com [sensation .•^ystcni as a 
whole (ijichullng both State and F’ederal pro- 
grams). TTic benefits received are a major source of 
supp<ut for the families of the aj>pi-oxlinately 
14,5tK> [persons killed ut work eacli year, and for a 
large [>rn|>ortion of the 2.2 million workers who are 
injiire<l on the job. But 1 out of every 5 wage aud 
salary workers (some 12 million) and practically 
all those who are soIf-eiu(dnycd aix without any 
t>\d)Iic income protection in rase of work injury — 
an omnitirc.'cnt risk for many of tlicse unprotected 

rrlerant Ffderal rropr^ms tbo« JdnjlnUter«l uod«f 
Iyorjp}<horrnirn> ini Harbor VVcirVrr?' Ccmr<"B^»tIon Act. 
tVftrSft of Workmcn'ii Conipcn'itlon Act. Defense 

.tot \\'*T Harard« Compen^Uon Act. OaUr Oootloent-' SheU 
UiTid? Aft. an<i tt\r Nonapi roprlatod Fund TtialrurretitaUI.rs Act, 

Ma^IUr^l^ wotVrra arc fuSjoot tn U)#> Mfrchanl Marlrc Act 
fJoQcs Ami. uftdor wMch th? prorMon* of tbo Km 

plojrri'' l.UVHtj Art itc rratJe arfUcaMc to tramet. Tbia act 
RiTff an an action In tirpHpcnro ajra1ti*t M« rmp't^'jcr 

and f rovtdes that th<* fn-rIo>'r ma.v cot th'’ comn .nn U«- 

dffrnaa rf frllow s^rTint or a»*UTnj'ttoT) cf tUA. It a!«o tub«t;- 
tu\r<« tbe frlndplc of o>'ttrtpnraUvp frr tha ci‘*TT\Tnon 

Ia»- ptinclp!^ of C'-nlrihijt- r^r r.rf lipr'toa>. 

® Tl'o^e do rot jnoludp riSIrnad worlirT.* In oteratatr 

coa ircrc« ..od aramm in th> I’.S. Merchant Marlra, «bo arc 
roT«rrd tindcy tbe Federal F.n-plojcra' I/.aMlitr Act. 
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workers, including those in agriculture. 

The proportion of workers cr vered by work- 
men's compensation lias remained virtually un- 
changed since 1953. Jobs excluded from the work- 
men’s compensation system in many States are 
geuernllv the same jobs a? are exchuled from im- 
employiiient iusuvance coverage — domestic sei vice, 
agricultural ami small firm omj)]oyment, and cin- 
ploynient in nonprofit organizations. So State law 
covers all einjdoymrnt ; some restrict coverage, for 
example, to so-called “hazardous* occupations. 

As is true of UI insurance, coverage does not 
assure compensation. In 23 States, einployci's jnay 
elect not to come under the act, in uliich case the 
worker must sue to receive i oinpcusation. Coverage 
oi occupational diseases is still imich more Hinltecl 
than that of accidents. Only 32 States now cover 
all occupational diseases, witli the remaining 
States providijig either no coverage or coverage 
for only certain si)e<'ified diseases. Evei. in States 
where occupational illnesses are covered, l^enefits 
are usually less geuero\is for sucli illnesses thm for 
injuiy or disability resulting from accidents. 

The |x)ssihi!ity of latent illness aiid the com- 
])lexities invoIve<l in defenniuing caus.il relation- 



shii>s in many occupational disease cases arc fac- 
tors that niu?t be considered in assuring adequate 
coverage and comi)eiisation benefits to disabled 
workers. For example, a study of the incidence of 
lung cancer among underground uranium minei’S 
(to date over 100 deaths due to lung cancer have 
been reported) has demonstrated that there is an 
association between exposure to radiation Iiazards 
and the conti’nction of lung cancer in the Jiigher 
ex|)osino groujis.-^ While reliable c.stimatcs of the 
number of future lung cancer cases are not now 
possible, the Federal Radiation Council has con- 
cluded that a siginficant number of additional 
cases can be expected. 

Adequacy of Benefit Poyments. Most workmen’s 
conipensatioii laws provide for re])lacement of 
from three-fifths to two-thirds of a di^ibled work 
er's lost wage;% {Under the Federal Employees' 
Compensation Act, the weekly benefit for a worker 
with dependents is 75 percent; for those without 

-'Of the I'rinrti'nl iirnnlum States — Mexico. Wyoming. 
Colorado, nnil Vtatj — (inl.v one. Colorado, had recognized I f 'g 
cancer no <H’vui»ationnl atnoop uranluTu mlnerR pi'cr 

to when I’tah nlRo acted to control uranium hazards. 
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Ratio or maximum wc benefits Tor t cm porar> total disability 

to overage weekly wages varied widely among States in 1966. 
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dependents, 66% percent.) However, because of 
eoilings cm the e mount and duration of benefits 
and the waiting periods required before benefits 
stai-t, the propoiiion of wa^e loss nctuallv compen- 
sated is rmich less. Xationally, niaxiimmi weekly 
benefits averaged only 48 percent of average 
weeklv wages-"' in lOdb and vailed iiiuoi^g the 
States. (See chart 10.) The inaxiniums ranged 
from $35 in Ijonisiniia and Mississippi to $150 in 
Arizona, with a national average of $55. 

'riiere lias l>een a persistent decline in tlie 
adeqnney of tlie iiiooim proteotioii offered under 
workiueids compensation. Measured in 10(>5-GG 
dollars, maximum l.Mumfits in 15 States were lower 
in 106G than they were in 1040, with percentage 
declines ranging from 2T.7 in Louisiana to 85,0 in 
Hawaii. In all but five States the 10G6 inavinmin 
weekly benefit amount was less than GO jx^rcent of 
the statewide average weekly wage. 

In more practical terms, a disabled worker who 
lias a family of four to sujqjoit ami who ixceives 
the maximum weekly ber.efit amount under work- 
luen's coni|X‘i\satioii would. In 35 States, fall con- 
siderably short of tl\e income rcfjiili'eil to kec)) 
his family out of poverty (as measured by the 
Social Senil ity Administration's definlticms). 

For work injuries that lesult in death (about 
14,500) or permanent disability (about 90,000) 
benefits are even less adequate,-'’' Under workmen’s 
compensation la’ws in many States, Ixnefits for the 
pennanently disf.blcd — or for survivors of workei's 
killed ill work connected accidenta — are limited 
to a specific period, or a specific dollar amount. 
After these benefits ex]>ire, ]>ennancntly disabled 
Worker's or the survivon-^ of workers killed on the 
job are left without income unless they are eligible 
for benefit sunder OASDITI or private plans. 

Proposed legfsfcifron on OccapoffonaJ Sofef^r and 
Heo/#h, As the Pre.sident ompliasized in his mes- 
sage on Manpower to the (Vmgress in danuary 
ItKiS: " Tho gap in worker protection is wide ami 
glaring— and it must be closed by a strong and 
forceful new law." .Vccordingly, tlie Pi e>idcnt .‘^nb- 
mitted to the (\nigrcss the Omipatioinil Safety 
Jiml Healtli A< t oi 19G8, As he said : 



,\r< r.i po «rrkl.v nic rU'frtf^I tindrr the Stair nrrni|di'.v- 

mmi lii'iitatirr 

i'UMfrrd ?r .‘^Valnlk, 'Twrnt.x Five Y»nr<s of WorV nrfi .* (Vim 
p« r,'-ntion St.ilKl icv. ‘ .^'r< Uuthtin, 0< t«a»»r pj, 

er|c" 



Herts ui broafl outline. Is wlipt this measure will do. 

For more than CO nilllion workers i:wolved In interstate 
commerce It will : 

— Strengthen the authority and rewmx'os of the Secre- 
tary of Health, Kducntlon, and Welfare to conduct 
an extensive program of research. This will i>rovido 
the needed information rn w'hlch iifw standards can 
1)0 developed, 

— Ktnpowcr the Secretary of halior lo set and enforce 
thfv.w standards, 

— rnjposo strong s;nH*tinns» cikil and criminal, on those 
who endanger the health and .saftly of the American 
working man. 

For American workers in intra-stn;e commerce, it will 
provide, for the first time, Ft-deral telp to the States lo 
start and strengthen thoir own health and safety 
programs. 



Nonoccupational Disabilifles 

.Mtlmngli slinrt-tcnn !\rmoccii]mtion;il di.sability 
is far more prevalent tluin ^vo^k-connect.(l di?a- 
l>ility, iirotection against iiu o v.c loss for this risk 
is nincli less w’ides]uead. In ( onsidcring protection 
against nonoccupational disability loss, one must 
make n (listiuetioii l>etwec!i short-term disabilities 
and tlie first fi .i\ontbs of long-term disabilities, on 
the one baud, ai\d the vemaitLder o' long-tenii disa- 
l)ilitics, oil the other. Some wv>rkers with short- 
term disabilities lia\'e protect ion micler Federal or 
State law: otliers arc pioteded inulci' private iii- 
suramc and si( k leave plans, \Vmkers with long- 
term lumocciipaliniuil disabilities must roly 
mainly, after tlie fiisl G mom Is, cm the OASDllI 
system as their only source of income maintenance 
(other tiiiui public assistance) . 

,\l)Out tlnx?o-fifths of all wage and salary work- 
ers in private industry have >ome protection 
against loss of tamings because of slioi*t-tenn iioii- 
fX'cupatiomil disability, but for inniv this protec- 
tion is extremely bmitexl. Ami the ivnauiing 
millions of workeis are thrown v, holly on their 
own rcsouix'es wlieu dis;ibility meurs. 

Four States (Ualifomia, New Jersey. New’ 
Volk, and Rhode Island) liiive roiupulsoryx ]niblic 
tom|K>rary disability ins.iraiici? programs that 
cover most of their private w iige and salaiy work- 
cr.s. Generally excbuled a it* tlie same gmups of 
worker’s that are outside the luihlie UI ])rogr<nu-* 
farm mul domestic workers, (ho>e in small firms, 
ami eiujiloyees of government nnd nonprofit or- 
ganizations. Workci'S in the ra Imad industiT arc 
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protected \iucler the Railroad Unemployment 
Insurance Program. 

Outside of these comi>ulsorv programs, only 
about half of all private \vage and salary ^vorkers 
can count on any replacement of income lor*s 
caused by iioiioccnpntional disability. Of the 21 
million who did have some other form of short- 
term disability ])i*o(cctiou in some 17 million 
were covered primarily by commercial group in- 
surance purchased by einployci’s. Others were pro- 
tected by union and joint union-iiianagemcnt 
programs, employe i*s' self-iiis.ired plans, and imi- 
tiial aid ]ilaiis. Insurance plans ordinarily provide 
wage-loss replacement geared to some i>ercentage 
of tiie worker's rtcent wagers, with the maximum 
dunitinii of benefits usually limilcd to between 
and ‘26 weeks. 

Sick leave plai-s usually j>rovide for contimia> 
tion of wages for a sj)CHM(icd jjeriod, sometimes 
varying with length of sm vice. Sick leave repro’ 
seated 55 percent <d all sickness henohts in 1066, 
and over two ihirds of that wem to government 
workers. 

It is not now [possible to determine either the 
amomit of income loss or the adcvpiacy of income 
loss j not ect ion for workers with long-tcnn disabili- 
ties. At the end of UKo, almost 1/2 nnllion disabled 
workoi*s under age 6.5 were drawing Ix'nefits under 
the OASDHl .\ystem for either oociinational or 
iionocciipational disji!)ilily. .Many ntlicr disaldod 
workei*s are ineligible for benefits either because 
(heir disability docs not meet the strict statutory 
defnitinn.s of disability or l>ocanse they cnuiiot 
meet the work experience wjuii'ements. 

RETIREMENT PROTECTION 

The major public provision for mnintoiiance of 
ijicome for retired workers, ns well as ft)r protec ' 
tion to families deprived of their main source of 
income becnu.'^e of death of the breadwinner, is the 
GAS Din inogram. 

The OASDHl program today <-‘ppronche3 uni- 
versal coverage of retired workers. Excluded are 
four major categories: (1) Workers covered under 
Federal civilian emiployec retirement systems, (2) 
household workers and farmworkers whose earn- 
ings or cmployn.ent fail to meet certain ini?iimuni 
requirements, (3) railroad workers coveted imdcr 
the Railroad Retirement Act, and ( I) persons with 
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extremely low net earnings from self-employment. 

At the end of 1967, about 12 million retired 
workers aged 62 and over were drawing benefits 
under OASDHl. 7'hc'r average monthly benefits 
were about $85. At one extreme, for men wlio 
waited until age 65 to retire, lx?nefits averaged 
nearly $100. At the other extreme, women whose 
benefits were reduced for early retirement rc- 
<eived an average just above $65. Benefits aic 
based on the workcr^s average monthly earnings 
over a period of years, and additional benefits arc 
provided for a wife and dependent child. At the 
benefit levels in rtfcct in 1066 nnd 1067, almost a/i 
letired workei-.s w ithovd financial resources other 
than O.VSDlll benefits were living in poverty (us 
defined by the Social Security Administration). 

Amendments to the Social Security Act, which 
went into effect in February 1068, increased bene- 
fits by at least 13 percent. Minimum monthly pay- 
ments increased 25 percent, from $14 to $55. The 
top of the range for a man retiring in 106S is $156, 
compared to the previous $138. The average 
inontlily benefit for a man aiul wife now' on the 
rolls increased from $145 to $165. However, most 
retired (or disabled) workers >vith a wife and two 
children, who arc totally dependent on OASDHl, 
are still at or below the poverty level. 

F'orturiatcly, many retired workers have other 
resource's, however limited. About 25 million em- 
ployees in i)rivate nonfarm jobs — or almost half 
the private wage and salary labor force — are build- 
ing up retirement protection supplementary to 
OASDHI.^^ About 3 million persons were receiv- 
ing private pensions in 1966, compared with some 
12 million who were drawing retired workers' ben- 
etlts under OASDHl. How many retirees were 
tlms provided an adequate income, and how many 
were left below or near the poverty line despite 
both public and private retirement coverage, are 
questions not answerable at present. 

Civilian employees of the Federal Government 
(about 2.7 million in 1907) have a separate retire- 
ment system which, in the ca:?e of employees with 
long service, provides much more adequate I'ctirc- 
mont income than OA.SI>HI. In addition to being 
covered by OASDHl, career personnel in the 
Armed Forces arc also covered by n separate pro- 

^ WnUfr M. Knlodrubelr. ‘ Growth of Kmi«lo)co UrnrGt t'lnns 
IPOO C5. ’ SofKiJ Srcuril^ jSuUch'nt IC^CT, pp. 10-27. 
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gram financed c at i rely by the Federal Govern- 
ment. 

General or .S 2 )ecial retirement systems adminis- 
tered by State and local govevniaeiits are in effect 
for nearly H out of every State and local gov- 
ernment ejnployces. Almost nil those who are full- 
time goveinment employees now have retirement 
protection through special systems, the Federal 
OASDHI system, or both. Studies by the Social 
Security Adnihiistration show that employees cov- 
elcd by both a State retirement system and 
OASl)HI generally have more overall protection 
than private indiistiy employees covered by 
OASDHI and a [irivate j>en?fon i)lan.*^ 

SOME IMPLICATIONS AND DATA NEEDS 

Though assessment of e.xisting income mainte- 
nance programs is hampered by informational 
gaps, it is plain that present measures to main- 
tain income during unemployment, inability to 
work t)ecanse of accident or illness, or old age are 
inadequate for most workers. The great majority 
of employees have some protection, varying widely 
in extent, but many are still without any income 
protection when jobless or unable to work, And 
the workers with the most inadequate protection 
or none at nil are usually tliose most in need of 
lielp— the unskilled, the low paid, and those with 
long ami repeated spells of unemployment. 

Despite improvements in unemployment insur- 
ance and workmen’s compensation programs with 
regard to duration of benefits, reduction of 
waiting period requirements, and extension of 
coverage and types of i)rotection, the prograjns 
have not kept abreast of clianging economic con- 
ditions ill one very iinporta}it re^iipcct — the ratio 
of lunximnm bene fits to average weekly wages and 
to the cost of living. Tn both programs, statutory 
changes in I enefit levels have lagged behind i.sing 
wages and living costs, so that in this regard the 
progroins are even less adequate than they were at 
their niception. Today, a worker and Ins family, 
dependent solely cu either program, would 1 1 a 
majority of case^ drop below a jwverty sub- 
sistence level, even if he received the maximum 
payment allowable under State laws. 



Krlf“]ov. at6tt /.ornf (Joirrnmfnt Rrtirtmrnt Rhk- 
in J965 < Wflsliln^Jlon : V S. of Itrnllh, Kduoft- 

lion, nnd Wclforr. Soclr.} Admlolffratlon, Office of Re- 

search and Stattatics, H>G6j. Boararch Rcrort Ko, 15, p. 82. 



To overcome these grave deficiencies will require 
major strengthening of the country’s income main- 
tenance prograins. Improved data on the adequacy 
of private as well as public benefit payments and 
their relation to the well-being of w'orkers are a 
lesser need, but they woidd be of great assistance 
as a guide in the essential expansion and improve- 
ment of piograms. 

While information on the coverage of the UI 
program and on benefit payments under it appears 
sutTicieiit, the basic concept that UI will replace 50 
percent of lost wages calls for scrutiny. How ade- 
quately does replacement of only half of lost earn- 
ings meet the needs of unemployed workers and 
their families? How do these workers survive on 
half their earnings? Do they have savings? Do 
tliey go on welfare? Answers to such questions ai 3 
not available, but are essential if the program is to 
be assessed realistically. 

Information on private benefit plans is ex- 
tremely limited. Such plans are increosing at a 
very rapid rate, and their importance in the entire 
system of income maintenance for private wage 
and salary workers calls for extended study. The 
available information does not permit determina- 
tion of the extent to which such plans supplement 
UI payments or take the place of III for workers 
not covered by the public IH system. \or is it pos 
sibleto determine the relationship between private 
benefit plans and OASDHI paynienis to long-term 
disabled and retired workers. Such studies as are 
available of jirivate beiiefit jilans deal largely with 
the provisions of major collective bargaining con- 
tracts and give little indication of actual loverage 
or performance under tliesc contracts. 

Because of the need to develop a greater overall 
public awareness and understanding of workmen’s 
compensation — its strengths and inequities and its 
relationships to other types of social insurance—a 
comprehensive review of the program should be 
undertaken. A national center for tlie collection 
and distribution of comparative workmen’s com- 
pensiitioii statistics could assemble much needed 
data, including for each State such items as the 
number of workers covered, the number and 
amount of l>enefit payments by type of disability, 
and the promptness of payments. Information on 
what happens (o the families of workers who are 
killed or permanently disabled by work-connected 
injury or illness woi Id also help in judging the 
adequacy of the program. 
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The Quality of Employment 



Traditionally, manpower problems J)avc Ix^eii 
defined and measured mainly in the, economic 
terms of cmployjiient, unemployment, and in- 
come. The gnidual refinement of these eco- 
nomic niea.surcs has sharpened the objectives of 
policy and program planning. Still largely absent 
in the evaluation of manpower problems, however, 
is an adequate assessment of the many other dimen- 
sions of work and employment that affect worker 
well-being. 

Tliis broad, more qualitative orientation re- 
quires attention not only to how well the economic 
system absorbs individuals into employment and 
meets their financial needs, but also to the ade- 
quacy with which it satisfies quite different kinds 
of needs — physical, psychological, ard social. 
These dimensions of employment ai'e not ea.sily de- 
fined or measured, but they are essential to a full 
understanding of the conditions of work and hou 
satisfactory these are to workers. 

Although no precise definition of the quality of 
emjdoymeiit will be attempted at tliis early stage, 
some essential features of the concept may be 
noted. 

1. It is concerned primarily with the extent to 
which employment satisfies the needs of the indivi- 
dual, rather than those of the employer and the 
economy generally. This is not to say that conflict 
between these different interests is inevitable; ob- 
viously there are many points of convergence. But 
the furtherance of worker irtterests and worker 
satisfactions stands as a legitimate social Roal in 
its own right. 

2. It requires that work and employment be 
viewed and evaluated in the total scheme of life, 
rather than in the isolation of the work environ- 
ment. An individual’s experiences as a worker ob- 
viously have varied and complex interrelation- 
ships with his roles as family member, social j^arti- 
cipant, and political decisionmaker. And the avail- 
able data suggest that, while generally positive, 
the impact of employment experience on nonwork 
life can, under some circiinisUnces, have pro- 
nounced negative effects. Thus, the quality of em- 
ployment has a rnujor effect on the quality of 
American life in general. 

3. It has two major dimensions wliich, although 
interdependent, require separate consideration. 



Tlie first relates to the deleterious effects of work 
experience. The ways in which various forms and 
conditions of work adversely affect the physical 
health of employees have long been recognized. 
Statistics on the incidence of occupational inj’uries 
and illnesses testify to this negative aspect of em- 
ployment. Hut even here, the data are incomplete. 
Far gieatei* attention must be given to the ways in 
which employment contributes to 7nenttd^ as well 
ar physical, ill healtli.^® 

The second dinieiision is the extent to which the 
quality of employment is, and can increasingly be- 
come, a truly positive and developmental experi- 
ence. The goals and functions of employment 
should go l)eyond the avoidance of poverty, inse- 
curity, and illness, and purposively and progres- 
sively advance worker well-being — in keeping 
with the continuously rising aspirations and ex- 
pectations throughout our society. 

The discussion and data that follow* represent 
only a preliminary stage In the assessment of the 
quality of employment as thus outlined. In this 
initial effort, its evaluation is tentatively ap- 
proached from tw’o important, though highly dif- 
ferent, points of view. First, there is a discussion 
of the psychological impact of work~of the qual- 
ity of employment defined largely in terms of 
worker feelings and attitudes. And second, prog- 
ress in developi.ig labor standards protections is 
briefly considered. Broadly interpreted, these 
standards reflect society’s judgments regarding 
aspects of employment that arc so ctuclal or so 
ix)tentially damaging to workers as to require 
voluntarily agreed-upon or legal protections. 

PSYCHOLOGICAL IMPACT OF WORK 

No existing measure servos as a fully satisfac- 
tory^ index of tho far-reaching psychological and 
social consequences of employment. The concept of 
job satisfaction, however, is a logical starting point 
in the development of such an index. In approach- 

^Tbe for a cloiifr AxuralnAtfoa of ttie meotAl 

effects of empHojmeat tnay come pirlJy from Worlmeo's Cotnpen- 
s&tlOD wiectsloai. ro wbAt Ii resemllr regsrtSed as tbe laodmirb 
ca^e^ 1‘oe Supreme Court of Mkhlgaa held that a vorkec't emo- 
tlcntl dtsabllitjr caused by Ibe cumulatlTe effects of Irta 
eopJojmeot acd w5j coinpeosaMe under Mlcblgsn law [Carttr 
T. Oencrcl Voton, :06 N.W. 2d (Mtch.) 105 J. 
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ing the extensive body of existing data on job at- 
titudes, one might Ix'gin by asking wliat kinds of 
summai’y judgments can l)c made about the psy- 
chological condition of American workers gen- 
erally, Does the evidence suggest that gains in 
economic well-being have been matched by equally 
satisfactory advances in psychological well-being? 
Or do the data point to an opposite conclusion, 
with largo iiumbci’S of l)eop!e finding little mean- 
ing and satisfaction in work? 

Kegi’Cttably, existing data cannot yet provide 
answei*s to questions such as tlie.se for the working 
ixipiilation as a whole. Investigations of job satis- 
faction have thus far been limited, witli few ex- 
ception?, to fairly narrow studies of lestricted 
sam^^les of occupational and indnstiy groups at 
single point? in time, conducted by individual re- 
sea I'chers or private organizations.^^ The Federal 
Gcveniiuent lias l>egun only recently to extend its 
range of concern to the assessjuent of work atti- 
tudes, Consequently, presei t conclusions about 
work attitudes must l:>e. based largely on summaries 
of small-scale investigations,®^ 

Tliere are, of course, no absolute standards ot 
judgment Mint can be used to assess tlie psycliolog- 
ical condition of the labor force — or, indeed, of any 
groii]) — and thus no basis for declarations that a 
given level of job satisfaction is good or bad, 
acceptable or unacceptable. Wliat is justifietl, and 
indeed crucial, in assessing the quality of work 
are judgments of a comparative nature. 

If satisfaction in work is generally agreed to ]>e 
a positive value in our society, evidence of its im- 
provement or deterioration over tune is of obvious 
signilicauce. The jiiecemeal character of job satis- 
faction research makes detection of trends in tliis 
area very' difliciilt. 8o far as is known, only one 
efTort hashccu made to chart (heconi-se of satisfac- 
tion and dissatisfaction over the years,” and un- 
fortunately its limitations are great. 

A fairly notable decrease in job dissatisfaction 
since 1916-17 seems to be indicated by this one 

III UPlT fill of Iho kInO of rc^icarcb lhat prL>nilBp8 lo hflp flU 
fh<? void h n ‘ .Study of the imenct of Chanj^ee in Machine Tech- 
nology on ft CrosS'ScctSon of the Lab6r Torce” (Ann Arbcri 
Mich. : t'niversify of MlchlgAP. for lie r,S. Deparlment of Labor. 
Manpower Admlnlslratlon. In proceBs) ; nluo, a "longitudinal 
Study of Lflbor *-*oree Behavior* (CoJumbua, Ohio: Ohio Stale 
Vnlmalty, for the tVS. Dopnriment of IvftT or. Manpower Admin- 
istration. In procoM). 

■'See. fnr example. Frederick Perrberg and otlera, Job A/l(* 
/tfffra.- I?rrlftr of Rtnorch mid 0/urloa (Pittsburgh: FsyrboTo^l. 
onl Serrirc of I’ftlshurgh. 10571 ; Victor H. VTOoin. Work 

and Motivation . New York r John Wiley and Sons. Inr , 1961 >. 

” See the unnunl rei'orta nn Job srttI«factIon research In the 
/Vraonni / and f'vidnnff Journot. 
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CHART Jl 

Frequonoy of job dissutisfcu-lioii upponrs 
to ha\o cloclined over the past 
two (Icoudes. 

Median percent ot dissatisfied workers 
3Q ■ 
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1946 1950 1953 


1956 1959 1962 1964 


afid 


and 


1947 


1965 



Note; Each n«d<an percent repieseols an average compiled from 
studies on job dissatisfaction conducted by various researchers 
v;ithin a year or cthei liT.e period 

Sou’ce: U.S. Department cf Labor, based on data rrom Peisorn^el and 
Guidance Journal . 1946-J96S. 



study — a compilation of the findings of independ- 
ent research studies. From a post- World War II 
high of 21 percent, the median percent dissatisfied 
gradually diminished to 12 percent in 1953 and has 
since remained at about 12 to 13 percent. (See 
chart 11.) 

The serious technical lin>itations of tliese data 
sliould be borne in mind, however. What indeed 
seems to have been an impressive long-run change 
for the better in level of jjb satisfaction may also 
re licet ditferences in the makeup of respondent 
grou])S, in researcli design, and in techniques of 
measurement. Furthermore, a jiersistent sampling 
bias is possible, since surveys of employee attitudes 
are most likely to be conducted in organizations 
with enliglitcned managements and where there is 
no detectable evideiice of serio\is discontent. Thus, 
cautious ijiterpretation of (lie findings is in order. 

The d'tiiger of excessively broad generalizations 
abopt levels of job satisfaction should be empha- 
sized also. Overall judgments about the psycho- 
logical st,ate of the work force (end to obscure crit- 
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ical differences among various occupational and 
other I'OjMilation subgroups. As will be illustrated 
later in this section, in a work force as heteroge- 
neous as that of the United States, work attitudes 
and job satisfaction can be as varied as the tasks 
performed and the conditions under which they 
arc carried out. 

OccvpoHonol Differences In Job Sotisfoeffon 

Thd higher an individuaVs position in the occu- 
pational hierarchy, the more likely he is to exper- 
ience satisfaction in his employment. Regarding 
this not-iinexpected conclusion, the findings of job 
satisfaction studies have been consistent and gen- 
erally unequivocal. Satisfaction is greater aniong 
white-collar than blue-collar workers as a whole, 
and typically is found to be highest among pro- 
fesirionals and businessmen and lowest among un- 
skilled laborers,^^ 



"This feDeral relatloosblp between ftfltlsfactloa occ»jpa* 
tlonil level Is confirmed both by Independent studies cf limited 
occvpatfonal samples and by the few bro&d gage. niuUtoccupa- 
tlonal studies thus far undertaken. See llerzberg and others, op. 
clt.; Robert Blouner, ‘ Work Satisfaction and Industrial Trends 
In Modern Society," ia&or and Trade Cnioniim, ed. Waller 
Cftlenson and Seymour Martin Mpj.et tNew York i John Wiley 
ar,<I Sons, Inc.. I960), pp. 339-360: Harold Wlleif^ky, "Varieties 
of Work Experience," Afart <n a IVorW of irorA*, ed. Henry Borow 
(Boston : Houghton-Mlfflin, J964), i*p. 125 154. 

Gerald Gurln, Joseph Veroff, and Sheila Feld. Xmeriron# Vfcir 
Thrir McntaUicaltfi (Xcw York i Basic Books, lae., J9G0). 



In a recent national survey,®* for example, the 
highest proportion (42 percent) of very satisfied 
workers was in the professional -technical classifi- 
cation and the lowest (13 percent) in the unskilled 
'''borer group. (See table 10.) Surprisingly, how- 
ever, the clerical workers surv'eyed expressed some- 
what less satisfaction with their employment than 
did semiskilled manual workers. And to a lesser ex- 
tent, the same v as true of sales workers. Moreover, 
expressions of ambivalent feelings or dissatisfac- 
tion by these two white-collar groups were almost 
identical in frequency to those of unskilled work- 
ers. 

These findings may well reflect the changing 
character of both blue- and white-collar employ- 
ment. They also suggest that the viewpoint of 
many clerical and sales workers toward their jobs 
is becoming more akin to that of so-called blue- 
collar workeis than to that of i:)rofessional and 
managerial personnel. 

The relatively high level of satisfaction ex- 
pressed by farmers is another notable finding of 
this survey. Instead of the discontent that might 
have been anticipated in view of the downward 
trend of agricultural emjdoyment, somewhat the 
opposite was found. Two possible interpreta- 
tions may 1x5 relevant. First, a selection factor is 
probabl)' at work, since many of the persons most 
dissatisfied with fanning are likely to have mi- 
grated to urban areas. Second, in view of the tie- 



Table 10. Relationship Between Occupational Status and Job Satisfaction for Employed 

Men 



1 Percent dIstrlbtJtlonJ 



Level of job tatisfaclion 

- - 


Profes- 

sionals, 

technicians 


Managers, 

proprietors 


Clerical 

workers 


Sales 

workers 


Skilled 

workers 


Semi- 

skilled 

workers 


UnskUled 

workers 


Farmers 


Total: Number 


no 


127 


46 


55 


202 


152 


84 


77 


Percent 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


Very satieflcd 


42 


38 


22 


24 


22 


27 


13 


22 


SfitiBfied 


4k 


42 


39 


44 


54 


4S 


52 


58 


Neutral 


1 


6 


9 


5 


6 


9 


G 


4 


Ambivalent-, 


10 


6 


13 


9 


10 


9 


13 


9 


Dissatisfied. - 


3 


6 


17 


16 


7 


G 


16 i 


7 


Not ascertained 


3 


2 




2 


1 


1 




















■ ■ 1 



Note: Delell may not add to tol&ls due to roundlnis. porteO In Oerald Ourin, Joseph Veroff, »r\d Sheda Feld, .Arnerlfoni Vi/ .• 

fotacE: Based or. data from a representaUTa cro5S section cf adults, 21 \ffnial lUaUK (New > ork: Basic Bock.*, Inc , I960), p. 

''f lining In private households In ihe Vnited States, rc- 
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Table 11. Proportion of Factory Workers Desiring Different Occupations/ by Industry 



Industry 


Number 


] 

Yes 


Percent of tota 
1 No 

j 


1 

Don't know 
or ‘'depends” 


Totiil 


2, 933 


59 


32 


9 


Leather 


129 


71 


20 


9 


Sawmills and planing 


68 


71 


24 


6 


Oil refining 


51 


71 


27 


2 


Automobiles 


180 


69 


23 


8 


Iron and steel 


407 


65 


25 


10 


Machinery 


293 


65 


29 


6 


Furniture 


259 


64 


29 


7 


Apparel- - 


265 


63 


35 


2 


Chemicals 


78 


58 


29 


13 


Nonferrous metals 


88 


55 


36 


9 


Textiles 


409 


54 


37 


9 




296 


51 


34 


15 


Stone, clay, and glass 


108 


48 


25 


27 


Transportation equipment 


93 


48 


48 


3 


Pauer - 


102 


37 


49 


14 


P.»’inting 


1U7 


36 


50 


13 



* Data are based on rfsponseato the quest ton; "If you could go back to tho 
age of 15 ar d start life over again, vtuld you choose a different trade or occupa 
ttenf” All hough this ts not phrased as a direct question about level of job 
satisfaction, responses can cl early be interpreted as eipressions of contentment 
with present occupational statuf. 



Note: Detail may not add to totals due to rounding. 

Source: Robert Blauner^ Abeno/ion end Prrr(foni(Chlcrgo: The University 
of Chicago Press, 1964), p. 202. 



ins between farm work and farm life, the favorable 
attitudes of respondents may reflect a broad pref- 
erenc3 nol merely for fann employment but also 
for the general life stylo it involves. 

Ah hough clTorts to measure relative levels of job 
satisfaction and dissatisfaction have usually fo- 
cused on occupational groups, job attitudes may be 
analyzed also in relation to the broader industrial 
context in which the job is performed. A recently 
published study of worker alienation shows 
striking contrasts in subjective reactions to em- 
ployment in different types of industrial settings. 
One of tho sources drawn upon in this study was 
a Roper survey*^ of the job attitudes of factory 
workers in 16 manufacturing industries, (See 
table 11.) 



»Ror>crt BT*uncr. AUrnofion and Prccrfom (Chicago : The Vnl- 
rcrally of ChlCRgo Fressg, 1901), The concept of iUenatlon la by no 
meana IdenllcRl to that of Job aatlRfactlon, but like RatniactloQ 
(or. more appropriately, dla^^tlafactlon) It baa utility In 
summa-UIng mbjcctlve reactloni to work. 

3*Rci>orted in Fortune, May and June I9|7. 



The fact that roughly 3 out of every 5 workers 
surveyed wished they ‘‘had it to do over again’- is 
ill itself nn impressive finding, but even more re- 
vealing are the exceedingly wide diffGi*ences «n 
attitude among workers in the various industries. 
The ])roportion of workers desiring dilTerent occu- 
pations was lowest (36 percent) in the printing 
industry’, and double that figure (71 percent) in 
the leather, sawmill, and oil refining industries, In 
the other 12 industries covered, the percentages 
of respondentsexpressing regrets about their occu- 
pations were distributed fairly evenly between 
these two extremes. 

A1 (hough these survey data are now more than 
two decades old, they are no less useful in illustrat- 
ing the differential impact of a variety of em- 
idoyment experiences. At the same time, it mu.'t 
recognized that what was true in 1917 cannot 
l)e extrapolated to 19GS. The need, then, is clearly 
for more uivto dnte information of this general 
type. 
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Factors in Job Satisfaclion 

The relative importance of ditlerent factors in 
job satisfaction and dissatisfaction is found to vary 
also by occupational group. What individuals pev- 
ceivo as satisfying or dissatisfying is necessarily 
determined by their values, nc-eds and motives, and 
expectations, as well as by the objective features 
of their working emdronment. Consequently, dif- 
ferent groups may liavc quite different reactions 
to the same set of job circ^mlst^'nces. 

This is illustrated l)y a recent study of the work 
motivations of members of an urban population.^’ 
When asked to rale six employment factors in 
order of imiiortsiiice, the workers gave responses 
that reveal marked differences among occupational 
groups. (8ce table 12.) 

By and large, workers in white-collar categories 
attached greater significance to (he intrinsic fac- 
tors related to the work itself, wdiilc blue-collar 
workers ])lr :cd comparatively greater stress on 
factors pertaining to the context in which M’ork 
is i:>erforined — extriirsic factoi'S. Once again, how- 
ever, there were una.'iticipaved findings with re- 
spect to occu]iational dilTerenres. The factors most 
often selected by the lower level white-collar 

** UiebaM Cantors, fttvl K. Eugental, ‘Intrinsic nn1 Kx- 

trl,n<;V .Toh MntJvnUrins AriK>riR Different Segments of the \Vork- 
Ing Uoputatlon,” ./ouuinr of ApT‘Uc<f Piycholoju. .Tuno 1050, pp. 
103-197. 



groups (clerical and sales) more nearly resemble 
the choices of skilled blue-collar workers than 
those of the liigher level white-collar workers. The 
long-standing tendency to use ‘‘collar-color’’ as the 
most fundamental criterion dividing vrorkers in 
the occupational structure is challenged by these 
findings. Tlie relevance of tliis broad dichotomy to 
present-day employment is doubtful. The meaning 
of jobs, in terms of both ta.'?ks performed and their 
significance to workers, can no longer be easily in- 
ferred on the basis of traditional occupational 
labels. 

Compensation is clearly revealed as one of the 
chief factoi-s in worker motivation. All groups ex- 
cept the ]irofessional -managerial classification at- 
tached the greatest importance to pay. On the 
other hand, the security factoo' ranked last among 
tlie six listed, except in the case of semiskilled and 
unskilled workers, fliit even for the.se groups, se- 
curity was judged mnch less impoitant than pay, 
and 110 more inipoi*taiit than interesting work and 
the congeniality of <ow*orkers. 

This kind of data reqiiire.s cautious interpreta- 
tion. The differences in importance allotted to var- 
ious aspects of employment conceivably reflect 
basic psychological di fTercii ces stemming from 
distinctive comliticns of life. Self-expression, for 
exaiiiple, may be given greater emphasis in the cul- 
ture of the middle-class wdi it e-collar worker than 



Table 12. Impokt.\nce of Different Job Factors to Employed Adults 



OccupAtion 


Number 


Percent specifying 
intiinsic factors 


Percent specifying 
extrinsic factors 


Interesting 

work 


Use of 
ckill, 
talent 


Feeling of 
satisfaction 


Pay 


Security 


Coworkers 


Total whitc-colbr 


400 


! 

65 


i 

67 


;'»8 


62 


23 


35 


Professional nnd maringcrifll 


217 


68 


64 


08 


50 


16 


25 


Clerical and sales 


1S3 


62 


4S 


■t6 


66 


31 


46 


Total bluc-collar 


233 


55 ^ 


42 


•12 


73 , 


42 


46 


Skilled 


98 


61 


51 


•16 


;o : 


33 


40 


Semiskilled and unskilled 


135 


60 


35 


39 i 

i 


74 

1 


49 1 

[ 1 


52 



Note: Pftc^nlwrs for cakfh occupational rroup add to 500 percent bccwisc 
rr^pondmls Jclrctrd fartoii first, second, and third tn Iniportancr, l)ct ill 
may not add to totals dtw to rcundir^. 

Sovrce: I a?cd on respond:* of a selected cross secUon of employed adults 



(excluding sclfcmployod) tn Greeter I.os Anptlcf. reported In Richard 
Centfrs and Daphne E. Pupcntal, “'Intrinsic and Fitrlnslc Jcb M<?tiTatton5 
Arnoni: Different Skymen s of the W'oiking ropU'ation," Jourmsi of Apptiri 
Ftychoinff, June 1M6, p. ]<<5, 
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in that of the industrial worker.®® On the otlier 
hand, (ho relative importance assigned to different 
work dimensions may be more reflective of the ex- 
tent to wliicli worker needs and expectations are 
.satisfied or unsatisfied at the time of questioning. 
If wages, for example, are not .sufficient to pro\nde 
an ade^iuate level of physical and material com- 
fort, sc‘lf-cx]uession would probably tend to liave 
relatively little incentive value. Man may tiot live 
by bread alone, but the lack of it can surely pre- 
vent focusing upon loss tangible features of life 
and work.^^ 

Altlioiigb there is no evidence of a fixed ordering 
of work factor's as determinants of work satisfac- 
tion within any given occupational grouj),*"’ tliere 
does ar)()oar to l>e some ivlationsbip among the var- 
ious eniploynient dimensions.^* This interrelatexl- 
ness n\ay arise from an individual’s tendency to re- 
spond similarity to different aspects of his job. or it 
may be that an occupational role that affords one 
kind of satisfaction provides other kinds of gratifi- 
cation ns well. A job that calls for the exercise of 
considerable skill or talent, for example, is also 
likely to provide high wages, a good measure of 
job security, and more than minimally adequate 
working conditions. 

It seems clear from the wide diverger ces shown 
by different groups and within eachgroui) that any 
factor of employment may serve f o grat i fy or frus- 
trate worker needs and desires and that no single 
dimension of employjnent can he regarded as the 
vital one. However, more evidence is needed to 
show how each of the several facets of work ex- 
perience contributes to botli the ]K)si(ive and nega- 
tive atfitndesof members of cliffereTTt rxvnipadonal 

Smtk> cvWrncc boarlnp »>d cuUutjiI fliffcTtncc;* uork vnllnfs 
ts to lip filing In n rccrnl ^t^3dT of ‘'uTiflrrpriTiappa ' worker?, 
Whm T'^rtlpIri.inJs In an MOTA rn^grnm were n*Vp<l tf* r<inV lfi 
motlT.iUonal faolcra In of litiporlfifjp?, a ffw notnMo differ 

onres helwoen Nrpro nn<l wlilfp FuhPnitipVs ^erf oM.itTiryl, On 
the tvtolp. howerrr. the two rank oriTcrlnps were (jtilic ^1n1^rnr. 

Sop Jo'pfib r, Champftpne .md Donild C. Khir, ‘ Jnh SaU^fncMon 

i^Tn< nj: I ridprprjTnrppd Worker?.” P(rn'ir,n(l nnd <7ufdarn'r .four- 
«nl, January 1&67. r{‘- 42D-434, 

♦** TCo concept rf nfoVMerarchT, which hold* th.’it the rel.’iUve 
un fulfill me nt of more hn«Jc ncod? preeluJej^ |ircp<JCupalion with 
Ki'callr.J ' hlpher order” roods, ts relevrinl li^rr. .*-00 Ahrahoni 
“A Tlirorv of Uumnn NfoUvatinn.” 'opfral ifri'inr. 

July 1&4.V PP. 3 70- 30 c. 

fnOoo<l, It hn^ hecr Ihcnrlred that fltriclloii and cUs?.iU?. 
faction are not rn a flnpTr continuum nrd that thp fnctnrs con- 
trihiittnp to one are not the Fame as th ifp contrihutin;? to the 
other Sep KrMrrick mrrhrrp. Brrrnrd MnuFocr. and Pnrhara 
Snyderman. 7 lir Vof*ialjon fo TTortr fN’cw York : Jrihn Wiley and 
Son*. Inc . l!»r‘ 0 >. However, cvMcnro hcarirjr on thl* "mofivaflon 
hygiene tfiror.V py no means rlear cut. Sop. fr*r pj ample, Rehrrt 
House and I.awrenep Wirier. ' Ilerjherp'F Hml Fncter Theory of 
Job SaMeficlInn and Motlv.ation : A Revbw of the KvMrocp ard 
a rfMoeerl V»yrl’An^>i, Wliirr H'fiT. pr> aso 

'• A'rioni. op. rit. 







groups, with a view to determining the significance 
of the^^ factors in broad social and economic 
terms. 

A recent investigation of shift work illustrates 
what is probably a more fruitful approach to anal- 
ysis of the factors affecting particular groups of 
workers. This studj* revealed that “odd -hour” 
work schedules can have a pronounced effect not 
only on the job satisfaction of workers but also on 
many other facets of their general v, ell-being — 
j)hy.si(’a), psychological, and .=^ocial. The problems 
these workers face in adapting to a society where 
socia’, recreational, and cultural activities arc 
geared largely to daytime working schedules are 
obviously serious and widespread. Although there 
are no available data that permit the plotting of 
trends in the prevalence of shift work, it seems 
likely that such factors as changes in technology 
and the growth of service oc upations point to (he 
scheduling of work as a pro dem of growing con 
cern. 

’When the factor of ability or skill usage is 
singled out for special consideration, the useful- 
ness of examining each of the specific features of 
emi)loyment becomes clear. In a rexiciit examina- 
tion of the factors underlying differences in job 
satisfaction, opportunity’ for the use of skills was 
found to he the factor most successfully differ- 
entiating grovips at different levels of overall satis- 
faction.^^ Almost SO percent of the low-satisfac- 
tion groiq) hut only 40 ])crcent of the high-satis- 
faefion grouj) oxi)rcsscd negative feelings about 
opportunities to use (heir skills. Similarly, when 
the mental health of a group of industrial work- 
ers was the subject of a ri'searcb inquiry, feelings 
about the use of skills was found to bo the factor 
most closely related to differences in this meas- 
ure of general well-being.'^ 

’While tills finding has great significance in it- 
self. its moaning is Iirought out even n’lore fully 
ill the context of present concern about under- 
utilization of workers. In the absence, of any ob- 
jective way of assessing the c.xlont to which work- 
ers* abilities aro underused or misused in their 
jobs, it seems quite reasonable to make at least 
tentative judgments f^bout (his on (he basis of the 
workers* own subjective estimates For that mat- 

I’Auli MnU Bud BMfi Work.- Tht BodcU 

nni rh\t»Wtt\ rortFfffurnrfA (Ann Arbor, Mlcb, r The rntrcrFlly of 
MlchU-^n rrc*F. 

*• N'orm.in M. PrAdhnrn r.nd pAvld CflTdiTltr. RTpori/f on 
Unppinr»$ (ChTcflfo: AMJne PuhJlFMtip Co , lOnSU 

AfUnir Knrnbiu«or. .MrnHI HruHS 0 / fhc /nduFfriiiJ Workfr 
{New York : John NVIlcy ntid Sodf, Ire, 19GM- 
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Table 13. Percent of Workers Who Have High Mental Health, ^ For Spe tfied Age and 

Occupational Groups 



Occupational level 


Percent of young workers with 
high mental health 


Percent of mi idle-aged w orkers 
with, high mental health 


A’oove average 
satisfaction 


Below average 
satisfaction 


Above averagi 
satisfaction 


, Below average 
satisfaction 

1 


Skilled-- - 


1 




1.0 


1 40 


H Igh scmiskiDcd 


1 6S 


36 


=3 1 


1 24 


Ord3Hi*i> -•eraiskillcd- 


52 


14 


15 


43 


llepelitivj semiskilled.. 


43 


0 


38 


IS 



•"Hlgli" mental hcallh roprescMS the upc cr or.e-tlilrd of eill workers on a automotive naniifuctnrlng plantr In iretropoli an Detroit reported tn Arthur 

f.«-neral measure bn5cd on pit compor.ent indexes. Kornhiuser, JleaUK oftht l^itutrial U (New York: John Wllty 

Source: Baped on data from sample c( 2t8 manual >x ott6rs employed by and Sons, iac. 1956), p. 87. 



ter, if the major focus of manpower concern is 
on worker well-being, (he subjective estimate, may 
well be the most relevant one. 

A still more basic question that might he asked 
is: How do work and non work nctivitic.s compare 
as sources of worker satisfaction? Although few 
studies of woiker satisfaction have sought infor- 
mation bearing on (his question, tlie findings of a 
recent survey of govcnnnciit employees point 
strongly fo the centrality of eni]>loy 2 iient in the 
total life context.^^ On the average, both blue- 
and white-collar resjKin dents considered theii jobs 
far more important to feelings of satisfaction or 
dissatisfaction than three oJher major facets of 
life (recreation, cdncatioii, and church). 

Job SotisfacHon and Overcll Well-Being 

If the qualify of work is to be a ii.sefnl concept^ 
its (tcvclopmeiit must involve recognition that 
work and cinployincnt experience cannot be as- 
sessed adequafely a]>art from other life expert 
ence^?. Although job feel lags may he a focal point, 
it is clear that t^^e broader significance of worker 
atliliidos and job satisfiK tion will be i-evealcd c^nly 
as their interiTlationships with otlier personal and 
social factors ai*e traced. However, there are as 
yet few data dealing witli the relationships be- 
tween work and non work altitudes— bet wocji Ssit- 
isfactioii with employment conditions und satis. 

Krlf'dfanrtor. ' lmpor{xfi« of W'ork VcrFiM Voturcrfc 
Amr.np Socially ana Ocrup'xticruilly Slratlfiod Qrour?, ’ Journal 
of Afp1U4 Dccfober lOCl pp. 4n <41. 



faction with other facets o'' life.** This dearth 
of information reflects the f».ct that job attitude 
researcli lias been, for the most part, conducted 
by or witliin business eiitorp: ises, usually with the 
object of contiibuting to pe: sonnel efficiency. But 
there are fortunately a few notable exceptions. 

Striking relationships between job satisfaction 
and menial healtfi are shown, for example, by the 
study of Detroit industrial workers,^’ (See table 
13.) Within each occupatu nal (skill) level sarn- 
]dcd, and aino?ig both youir,;cr and older workers, 
(hose who expressed aboY .-average job satisfac- 
tion w ere also judged to luv e higher levels of men- 
tal health. Thus, 52 perce.it of the yor.ng, semi- 
skilled workers who werf above average in job 
satisfaction liad high men al health, as compared 
with 14 percent of those below average in job 
satisfaction. 

The clos'i tie-ins betwee i occupational or socio- 
economic level, job satisfo tion, and mental health 
are further illustrated by tlio findings of a large- 
scale inquiry into the relat onsliips between mental 
disorder and the social eivironment of an urban 
community Among wo kers of high socioeco- 
nomic status (SES), inoic than 75 percent indi- 



Sec Kornh^iuscr. oi». cit. Kor t)4u?er foutd Ihoufb 

tnoderftlr, relntlrti5li!t>> !>ctxvctr. j( ■> MlUfacllon and fiaUrf-acIloTis 
family und heme, leEfure II np. corrmiinlty. Allhocgb 

Ihe (llrrctlon nud drjrct rf rrl.itli TiOilpn in not p»’rn!l flrra cod- 

elusions about .'ob f ‘lrc< ntni! fixlltiKjx In other rphercr 

of nfp. they do rr.'t rV-iiu d. -jM *n ihp validity of A rontentlon 
that those y^hn ) k > r-f jf In work can «cnn-bow com- 
ren^ for IhU In.k In onrw -rV cllv5clr!i. 

Kf»rnh.^i/<;fr, (■'.<' v 

'• Thomn* S, r>". i: -t r-)-; St. r y T. Michael, ra/c Sfrrrr end 
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very much satisfaction with their occupa- 
tions, compared with just 43 percent of the low 
socioeconomiv'^ group. Con^^ersely, at the lower end 
of the satisfaction scale, more than two and one- 
half times as large a proportion of low SES as 
of high SES respondents liked their work not so 
much or not at all. (See table 14.) 

But the differences in mental health among peo- 
ple at different levels of occupational satisfaction 
are the most significant findings of this study. 
In general, the lower the level of job satisfaction, 
the grealer the mental healLh lisk.** Those who are 
least able to experience gratification in employ- 
merit arc also apt to face difficulty in achieving a 
satisfactory state of mental health. 

The relationship between job satisfaction and 
“happiness” appears as direct as that between such 
satisfaction and mental health, according to a sur- 
vey in four communities.®^ Respondents scoring 
high on a job satisfaction index were far more like- 
ly to describe themselves as “very happy” than 
those, scoring low on the index (56 percent and 13 
percent, respectively). This relationship holds 

wAUhoi'^'h aot »ll differences were found to be stattstfically 
Rlg^nlficant. the trends wi-re. with limited eTceptlon, consistent and 
In the “right’* direction. To be noted also Is tt,e tendency for 
differences In menUl health rattnvB to be reduced as eatlsfectlon 
Is co'i^rolled. 

» Bradburn and CaploTltr, op. clt. 



true not only at the extremes of the satisfaction i 
scale, but in the middle group as well. (See tabl<- 
15-) 

Job satisfaction also appeared to be directly re- 
lated to and influenced by broader socioeconomic 
conditions in each of the four communities (two 
depressed, one improving, and one prosperon?). 
Men in the lower socioeconomic group were more 
dissatisfied with their jobs in the prosperous com- 
munities than those in the same low group in tlu 
comparatively depressed communities. Depriva- 
tion is relative as vrell as absolute — the same condi 
tions of employment may have considerably diffei 
ent meaning, depending on the available bases f i 
comparison. In other words, low wages may not ]■ 
as great a cause for dissatisfaction in a depre-sc 1 
community, where unemployment is substamial 
and wages generally low, as are the same low wagi 
in an ai*ea where there is greater affluence visib 
nearby — as, for example, in central city ghett* 
surrounded by affluent suburbs. 

Taken together, these diZt?. indicate convincingly 
that job feelings, reflecting the gratifications and 
deprivations of the work situation, bear a pro- 
nounced relationship to broader psychological 
well-bdug. Job satisfaction measures will clearly 
serve as a go3d beginning point in the develop- 



Taple 14. Job SATtsFACnoN and Mental Health Rating ‘ of M>3N and Nevek-Married Women 

AT Different Socioeconomic Levels * 



Level of Job 
satisfaction 


Total 


Sociof conomio status 


Low 


Middle 


High 


Job Falls- 
faction dis- 
tribution 


Mental 

health 

rating 


Job satiji- 
faction 
tribution 


Menial 

health 

rating 


Job satis- 
faction dis- 
tribution 


Mental 

health 

rating 


Job Ritls- 
faclioii dis- 
tribution 


Mental 

health 

fating 


Total; Number... 


9H. 0 




272. 0 




322.0 




320.0 




Percent 


lOD. 0 




100. 0 




100.0 




100.0 




Very much 


57.5 


0.45 


43.0 


0. 58 


61.6 


0.46 


75.6 


0. 39 


Fairly much 


27.9 


.69 


36.0 


. 57 


32-9 


,50 


15.9 


.49 


Not so much 


8.1 


.52 


12.5 


63 


8.4 


.58 


4. 1 


.52 


Not at all 


3.9 


.67 


4.1 


.68 


5.9 


.65 


1.9 


.71 


Don't know, no answer.. 


2. 6 




4.4 




1. 2 




2.5 








1 















1 The larger the ralirg, the vorso the menial heaUh of Ihi greup. The SovMi: Based on data from s rindom sample of tndWMuals. aged 20 to 

average rating Is by definition .50, M, selected from dwelling units In rildtown MinhalUn, reported In Thomas 

» Based on occupation, education, Income, and rent- 8. Langner and Ftanley T. Michael, Lt/e Srriisrjd.Vf ri/of (New Y’or^: 

Nois: Detail may not add to totals due to rounding. of Oleaeoe, l»53), p. 309. 
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Table 15. Job Satisfaction and Level of 
Haiti NESS of Employed Men 

IPerccnt distribution) 





Job satisfaction index * 


Level of 








happiness * 










Low 


Medium 

. 


High 


Total: Number 


127 


153 


72 


Fere !nt 


100 


100 


100 


Very happy 


13 


36 


50 


Pretty happy 


70 


59 


42 


Not loo happy 


16 


5 


1 



• Respondents’ answers to Ihe Question: "Taking ail things tt^elher, hiw 
would yoti say t'llogs are these days— would you say you are very happy, 
p’etty happy, or net too happy?" 

» Index comblr Ingratlsfactlon with different aspects of work. The basis for 
dividing respe.. ’ ds Into the three groups is not tpeclSwS. 

Note: Detail Jnay not add t * ♦"-'ala due to round ng. 

CovRCE: Ba? 0 'l on data from a sample of employed men, aged 25 to In 
four Illinois coiimunitles, reported in Norman M. Bradburn and Dasld 
Caplovilr, Hfpt rtt on Ifapplnet$ (Chicago: Aldlne Publishing Co., JD&l), 
p. 37, 

merit of more general measures of the quality of 
employment 

Oevefopmmt Needs 

Although the information now available clearly 
pennits tentative conclusions, it does not justify 
conRdent judgments about the psychological im- 
pact of work on broad population groups or on 
changes in job satisfaction over time. Few agen- 
cies outside the Federul Government can engage 
in the broad survey activ ities needed to produce 
leliable and comprehensive data. Exist *ng data- 
gathering systems might well be reviewed now to 
determine what modifications are required to elicit. 
On a continuing basis, comprehensive data on (hv 
attitudes of workers toward their occupational 
situation generally and toward specific facets of 
their emX'loyment. Such data would bo of inesti 
mable value in gaging the character and magnitude 
of changts in the quality of work for the labor 
force as a whole and its principal subgroups. 

In addition to fairly broad and direct measures 
of the psychological impact of employment ob- 
tainable through labor force suneys, far more 
complete information about specific conditions of 
employment ir much needed. Comprehensive data 



about such factors as the nunber and scheduling 
of working hours, vacation and holiday provisions, 
retiremert arrangements, and participation in 
training ai d other developmental activities can 
help in eval uating the individual and social signifi- 
cance of di Torent conditions of employment 

Tndicati\ e of the value of fcxiusirg on particular 
features of employment is tlu study of shift work 
already citid.” Hy both confirming and extending 
the findings of ejirlier investigations, this research 
seems lo justify some fairly confident conclusions 
about the negative effects of different shift f'r- 
rangenienfs. Unfortunately, however, the absence 
of comprehensive data on the prevvalence and inci- 
dence of nrious patterns of working hours pre- 
cludes an adequate assessmen': of the pervasiveness 
of sliift-r dated problems. AYilh the collection of 
comparable infomia ion on this and other signifi- 
cant asp<cts of working conditions, it should be 
possible de\€ op a reasor.ubly comprehensive 
set of inetsures of the overall context of work. 

If meaningful and generally acceptable indexes 
of the quality of employment are to be developed, 
liouTver, tin curivent limited efforts to refine con- 
cepts anr. measures, and to expand i^eseirch on the 
complex interrelationships among the characteris- 
tics of the individual, his job, and his environment 
must be greatly intensified. Efforts to date hai’e 
served tlie more limited objectives of employers 
and academic scholars better thin the much 
broader and more stringent requirements of na- 
tional planning, 

liarge y for this reason, a wide range of basic 
question ; now needs to be trensUted into recearch. 
There is, for example, far loo little information 
avaij.ibh to make firm judgrrents alx)ut differences 
in the n eaning of work for various {Segments of 
the jx>prlatlon, particularly gh»>tto residents and 
others who have bad only limited employment op- 
portunity, Nor is tbero yet a sufficient factual basis 
for conclusions iiliout the work valuer and expec- 
tations ( f youth entering the lalor force and how 
they are subsequently molded by cm ploy meat e^'- 
{x>rienc€ >. Fesesrch on such questions is beginning, 
but for he present, at least, they are largely im- 
poiidera >le. A much broader dal. i- gathering effort 
will bo lequired lo provide the amount and types 
of infor nation in this area essential to effective 
ix)hcy and program planning. 

In Ihe long run, it is hoped that w ays also can bo 
found lo overcome the national propensity to do- 

•'Mott iid oltei-f, op. elf. 



fine as problems and regard as progress only those 
conditions tliat lend themselves to quantilaiive 
measurement. The goodness of life of individuals, 
and the planning designed to improve life, must 
encompass dimensions not amenable to precise 
measurement. 



LABOR STANDARDS PROTECTION 

lyongstanding recognition that work can, under 
certain conditions, ha\e negative consequences for 
the worker has led, over the years, to the develop- 
ment and a Implication of a variety of protective 
labor standards designed to cope with specific em- 
ployment hazards. These standards — whether de- 
fined by laws, collective bargaining agreements, 
or simply generally accepted practice by employ- 
ers — have protecii'd the welfare of individual 
workers, and have also been an essential compo- 
nent of the Nation’s broad effort to enhance the 
well-being of its workers and their dependents. 

The protections afforded workers who suffer 
low wages and loss of income because of unem- 
ployment, illness, or accident have been discussed 
earlier in this chapter. Other hazards a worker 
may meet include unreasonably long hours or un- 
safe working conditions, nonpayment of wages, 
lack of compensation and medical care in case of 
illness or injury, worR at too early an age, unsat- 
isfactory employer-employee relationships, ex- 
ploitation by private employjuent agencies, or dis- 
crimination because of race, age, sex, or other 
conditions. 

The developmert of labor standards, as a pro- 
tection against these hazards, has been a continu- 
ous rather than a static process. Their evolution 
has reflected changes in technology’ and other fac- 
tors in the working environment and also an im- 
proved understanding of how working conditions 
affect the worker. 

Both the Federal and State governments have 
established labor standards by law and adminis- 
trative i-egulation. Federal legislation applies 
equally to workeis within the coverage of the law, 
throughout the Nation. Under State legislation, 
however, there are inevitable differences in pro- 
visions from one pai-t of the country’ to another, 
affecting both workers arul employers. Km ploy’ - 
ment conditions and problems vary greatly 
among tlie States — notably between those highly 
industrialized and those still largely agricultural, 

o 



In some States labor unions liave organized large 
proportions of the workers, with consequent im- 
provement in working conditions. In others, such 
organizations are weak, and their efforts to im- 
prove working conditions have been less effectual. 

This section attempts to assess the extent of 
protection workers may* count upon under State 
laws, by no means an easy task. Evaluation of 
labor legislation doe^ not lend itself readily to 
quantification. Differing premises and judgments 
are bound to enter into appraisal of the quality of 
laws. Nevertheless, some consensus has devel- 
oped as to what constitutes desirable legislation in 
various areas of public wncerii. The basic recom- 
jnended standards reflect lK)tli State and Federal 
experience. They represent tlie result of extensive 
c<msuItation and exchange of expert, judgment at 
both the teclinical and policymaking levels 

need for positive^ cooperat ive action by em- 
ployers to improve the quality of employment must 
b(^ emphasized also. More systematic exchanges of 
experience and a new kind of cooperative search- 
ing for good solutions to laboi- standards problems 
are needed — foiward steps whicli ordinarily can- 
not and should not involve legislative prescription. 

The Labor Standards Index 

Wiile recognizing tlie limitations cf any effort 
to attach a jiumerical value tc the status of labor 
laws, the Department of LaW’ lias undertaken 
an experimental effort to develop a Labor Stand- 
ards Index that measures thci extent to which State 
laws approximate the recommended standards 
The index measures only the provisions of tlie 
laws, not performance. Federal legislahou is not 
included. Several major areas of Ftderal legisla- 
tion have, however, been discussi'd in earlier sec- 
ti.)iis of this chapter (unemi>loyment insurance, 
OASDIII, and the minimum wage standards of 
the Fair Ixibor Standards Act), 

The Labor Standards Index covers eight major 
areas in which States have adopted protective 
legislation. As of 1965, several States still lacked 
legislation in some of the areas. Fifteen States, for 
example, had no minimum wage laws; 13 did not 

•*Th€ Index wan constructed for eirtt pcTected pubject flcMa, br 
rtjKfgoJng welgbta to rnajor tirortplofi" of tbe reteraot ataodarda 
and rrOTidrpfT ]>arllat credit (agaloat a maxtinuin acore of 100} 
baaed on (be extent to xrbtch a ftcen legtelaltTe provlrlon met tbc 
rev-Krtiniended standard. TLe tnd«>x Included a State-bT'Stale iicore 
for each of the ei^ht labor atandardp, « nattonal eeore for each 
Mandafd, and a cororoeite Index for tbe combined ataodarda la ibe 
50 Statea. 




provide protection against discrimination because 
of race, color, religion, or national origin; 28 did 
not protect older workers against discrimination 
because of age. And varung numbers of States 
had failed to meet the basic standards in other 
areas. 

The average scale for all States on the Labor 
a ds Index was 58 when the index was con- 
njiCL . in 1965 — indic<atinga gapof nearly 50 per- 
cent between the Ir.ws then in effect and the rec- 
ommended standards. The variation was wide, 
ranging fi*om a score of only 15 for one State 
to a high of 90 for another. A comparison of the 
national average ratings for each cf the eight labor 
standards areas also showed great diflferences. (See 
table 16.) 

The regional variation was similarly wide. Of 
the 25 States with scores below the average, only 
one was in the Northeast, whereas seven were in 
the North Central region, 13 in the South, and 
four in the West. 

For the most part the low-ranking States were 
either those not yet highly industrialized or those 
in which industrialization is oii-y nov: proceeding 
at a fairly rapid rate. With the recognized advan- 
tages of industrialization comes realization of the 
worker needs it brings with it and grov Jng public 
supi>ort for meeting these needs through improved 
labor laws and standards. Progress' in this area 
has therefore traditionally followed upon indus- 
trial development. It may bo assumed that labor 
and other support for improved standards in 



Table 16. Aveilvoe Ratiko on Labor Standards 
Index, by Labor Standatos Arfa, 1965 



Labor standards arc.i 


Number of 
States* 
with laws 
in bpcci6cd 
areas 


Average 
jating of 
all States 
on index 


Occupational safety and health... 


1 

1 

50 


61 


Child labor- 


50 


59 


Workmcris compensation 

Wage payment and wage collec- 


50 


54 


tion 


47 


6t 


Private employment agencies. . . . 


46 


64 


Fair employment practice 


37 


54 


Minimum wage 


35 


40 


Antiage discrimination 


22 


26 



' ExcJudM the DJjIrirt of Co?ombli 



ne\vly industrializing States will help these States 
catch up with these where industrialization oc- 
curred earlier. 

What the lack of protection means to individual 
workers cannot be measured, but it is possible to 
indicate ho\v many have the least protection. 
Nearly 40 percent of the country's nonagricultural 
wor!:ers were employed in the Stages that fell 
below the average rating (53) on the index. The 
following tabulation shows the distribution 6f 
workers among States with high and low ratings: 



HcUirm o/ Safe on Labor 


A’’umb<r 


Ptretnt of 


Standard* Indtz 


of Staif* 


noTiOffrlcUturaJ employmini 


Total 


50 


100 


Less than 25 


2 


2 


25 to 49 


20 


28 


50 to 74 


19 


34 


75 and over 


9 


36 



The States with the greatest deficiencies in their 
lebc-<* laws also tend to be those where workers are 
most disadvantaged in other \vays. Of the 23 States 
whore the incidence of family poverty was greater 
than the national average in 1959 (the latest date 
for which such infoimation is available), 20 ranked 
among the lowest on the Labor Standards Index. It 
is significant also that States with below average 
scores on the index were also below average in 
union membership. 

Since the Labor Standards Index was con- 
st rue ted in 1965- several States have adopted new 
legislation in one or another of the eight areas in- 
cluded in the index. An even greater number have 
passed ameiimients tc their labor standards 
legislation. 

A full evaluation of the new legislation and 
amendments has not been possible as yet AVhen 
the progress made by many States in updating 
their laws is reflected in the index, this will un- 
doubtedly raise the average score somewhat, and 
also bring a few States formerly at the low end of 
the scale into the middle or upper range. However, 
many of the States that have improved their laws 
already had high LSI scores in 1965. Relative dif- 
ferences in labor standards protection among the 
States probably remain much as they were 3 years 
ago. 

Nttdtd Improvamenli In lh« Indax 

The Labor Standards Index is admittedly a 
rough measure cf legislative adequacy. It has cer* 

S7 
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tain shoricomijjgs which can be eliminated by fin- 
ther refinement. Perhaps the most serious is the 
fact that it does not incorporate weighting for the 
relative importancv^ of different kinds of labor 
laws, and so fails to indicate where action is most 
needed. 

Since labor standards are in constant change, re- 
flecting changing conditions, tlie first and most 
urgent need is to reassess constantly not only the 
index itself, but also tlie nhole basis of the index, 
to jnake sure that both are up to date. Changing 
technology, growing recognition of workers’ needs, 
and increased understanding of the psychological 
as well as the physical factors in well-being de- 
mand constant, watchful care^ In addition to sen'- 
ing as a measurement of the current situation, the 
index has great possibility as an indicator of fu- 
ture program direction. 

The index .should look beyond the laws. More 



knowledge of actual working conditions is essen- 
tial to the development of an adequate indicator 
of progress toward social and individual weU- 
being. What are the most important labor stand- 
ards? How are social, economic, and other changes 
affecting them ? Do presently accepted labor stand- 
ards adequately reflect current thinking ? Wiat are 
the actual consequences for workers of inadequate 
labor standards protection? 

The LSI as presently const meted does not meas- 
ure the impact of labor laws for the workers con- 
cerned. A law, however good, if not enforced or if 
poorly adminisJered, has little or no protective 
effect. In the final analysis, the adequacy of labor 
standards legislation must be measured by the ex- 
tent to which it meets the current needs of the 
workers it was designed to help. Assessment of ad- 
ministration is an essential component of an im- 
proved index. 
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Equality of Opportunity 



p]quality of opportunity is a goal which must 
bo sought in cveiy aspect of our national life. It is 
one which has been denied all too cfttui b)' dis* 
crimination on the basis of race, color, sex, age, 
i*eligio 2 i, national origin, lack of education, or even 
locality. This section, however, is concerned 3uly 
with equality of oppoitunity for ethnic minority 
groups — ill jobs, earnings, and the chance for ad- 
vancement and a satisfying work life. 

The legal framework for I'apid implementation 
of equal opportunity, presumed the birthright of 
eveiy American, was set by the Civil Rights Act of 
1964 and related legislation. Together with c^/urt 
decisions and executive ordei*s, and supjwrted by 
the civil rights movement, these laws gave hope of 
rapid imju'ovement in the social and economic 
situation of ethnic minorities, including Mexican 
Americans, Puerto Ricans, and American Indians, 
as well as Negroes. 

The complexity and th^ interaction of the var- 
ious manifestations of discrimination and segrega- 
tion have become increasingly apparent, however, 
as efforts to implement the Civil Rights Act have 
prof'ced It is now clear that occupational ad- 
vancement may be handicapped as much by dis- 
crimination in cducatmn and training earlier in the 
worker's life as by bias in hiring and promotion, 
and that the available jobs are often geoginpli- 
ically inaccessib;a to the |)oor in both central city 
ghettos and i \iral areas. It has become evident, too, 
that discrimination and segregation can raise psy- 
chological barriers that need to bo resolved before 
minority manponei- can compete for jobs on an 
equal basis. 

Thus, in measuring ])rogress toward equal eco- 
nomic opportunity, indicators such as employment 
and unemjdoynient arc not enough. One must look 
also to educational trends and patterns of segrega- 
tion ill education and housing, and to changes in 
income levels. Rising income not only gives evi- 
dence of progress toward a better litc but u\so re- 
flects the ability of minority families to give their 
children the education and training needed for 
full |iarticipation in cmi)loyinent o]>i>ort unit its. 

Furthermore, progress toward equality of op- 
|)orlunity cannot bo asse.sse<l merely in tenns of 
advances made by the minority grou])s, The ga]> in 
economic status l>etwccn them and the while ma- 
id 




jority must be closed, This is a crucial objective, 
but not an easy one to reach in view of the rapid 
economic advances made by the majority. 

NEGROES 

The Negro population has made substantial 
gains in employment, education, and income dur- 
ing the 1960's measui'ed in absolute terms- The 
relative Negro -white gap has narrowed in some 
areas but broadened in others.®^ 

In interpreting this record, it is important to 
keep in mind certain demographic handicaps to 
more rapid upward movement. In 1966, more than 
half the Negro jjopulation, double the proportion 
of whites, lived in the South, svhere educational at- 
tainment and average incomes are generally lower 
than in other regions. And although Negroes have 
been migrating from the rural South, much of this 
movement has been into major industrial cities, 
where they have had difficult adjustment prob- 
lems, partly because of the shrinking einploymem 
opportunities in unskilled manual jobs. 

Employment and Unemployment 

The number of employed non white workers “ 
rose from 6.9 million to 8.0 million between 1960 
and 1967, an increase of 16 percent. During the 
same period, employment of white workers rose 
by only 13 ix>rcent. (Sec table 17.) 

Unemployment rates for jionwhile workers, as 
for whites, have dropped since the early 1960’s. 
Nevertheless, unemployment rat^-s for non whites 
are still slightly more than twice those for whites 
(7.4 compared with 3.4 percent in 1967). 

No inroads have been made into the extremely 
serious problem of non white teenage joblessness. 
(See chart 12.) "Wliilo the unemployment rate for 

the chapter oo Treads !q £mp)ormcDt tad Uorm- 
pIoxmeDt for a dlfCUFirlon of rcceot derrlopmeots in the raptor- 
rnpnt Kltufttloo c>f roni^hlie pei^ions. For a. more riteoflrr dls- 
cui^sloD, see Sociol arl Bcon. mtc Condiliom of yeeroa in the 
United Stctci (WaiblDgtoD ; U-S. Doparlrarnt of f^ebor, Barrsu 
of f/ibof Stst£j*(Jcs, and U.S. Department of Commerce, JHureau of 
llie lVusu.*, OctoVr 1987), BLS Report No. 332 and Current 
1‘oputallon Reporli», Series P-23, No. 24. This report has been 
drawn upon to n con folder a tie eitent In the rresect discussion. 

'* OdIj limited data for Keproci are arallable. riowerer, statis- 
tics for nonwbttes genera llj rtdect the condttlons of Negroes, 
who represent 92 percent of all nonwbites. 
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Table 17. Employed and Unemployed Persons, 
BY COLOR/ 1960-67 



(Numters In (bousandsl 



Year 


Employed 


Un cm ployed 


Nonwliite 


White 


Nonwhito 


White 


1960 


6, 927 


1 

58, 8.50 


i 

787 


3, 063 


1961 


6, 832 


58, 912 


970 


3,742 


1962 


7, 004 


59, cos 


859 


3, 052 


1963 


7, 140 


60, 622 


864 


3, 208 


iroi 


7, 3S3 


61, 922 


786 


2, 999 


1905 


7, 643 


63, 445 


676 


2,691 


1966 - 


7 875 


65, 019 


621 


2, 253 


1967 


8, on 


66, 361 


63S 


2, 3.38 


Ohaago, 




1 






1960-67: 










Number. . 


1,084 


7, 511 


-149 


-725 


Percent.. _ 


16 , 


13 


-19 


-24 



white teenagers dropped as the coonomic climate 
improved, amoiig nomvlnfe teejiagers the rate in 
1967 was actually higher (lian in 1960. One out of 
every four iiojnvhite teenagers was unemployed in 
196T, t.lmoit 21/^ times the proportion for vdiite 
teenagers, whereas in 1960 the ratio was less than 
2 to ], Furthermore, tlie Neighborhood Youth 
Corps and other recent programs have probably 
Jiad more impact on unemployment among non- 
white teenagers. In the absence of these programs 
the situation might well have been far woi*sc. 

Among older nonwhite workers, hoN^ever, the 
rate of joblessness has been reduced significantly. 
For married non white men 20 years old and over, 
unemployment rates declined especially fast. Al- 
though the nonwhite rate is twice tlip.t for married 
white men, the differential is narrower than in 
1962 (when it was 21/2 times the rate for whites). 
(See chart 13.) 

Occupational Chongoi 

Substantial gains have been recorded also in the 
occupational distribution of adult nonwliite work- 
ers. In the high-skill, high-status, high-paying oc- 
cupations, (he j>ercentago increase of nonwhite 
workers has exceeded that of white workers, with 

0 




most of the gains — aided by sustained economic 
growth and a tightening Job market — occurnng hi 
the last few yeais. Thus, the occupational gap is 
narrowing altliougli slowly. (See table 18.) 

The increase of nonwliite jobholders in profes- 
sional and clerical occupations was pavticulnrly 
significaut, as was alse> their increase in skilled 
occupations. Yoiuvhitc employment gains in these 
occupations and in operative jobs in steel, auto- 
mobiles, and other dm able goods luanufactiiring 
industries where pay rates are high, accounted 
for 900,000 of the 1 million added jobs for non- 
whites that developed from lOOO through I960. 
However, the numbers and pixiportions of 11011 - 
whifes in these occupations were so small at thebe- 
ginning of the decade that, desiiite these major ad- 
vances, almost 45 percent of the nonwnite men 
and 60 percent of the non white won.*x were om- 
ployed hi service, laborer, and fanii jobs in 1966- - 
more than double the proportions for white 
workers. 

Not measurable statistically, but important in 
their implications for the future, are the break- 
throughs Negroes liave made into many white- 
collar occupations jireviously closed to them, the 
o])ening up of more apprenticeship opportunities, 
the upgrading of Negroes employed in the Federal 
Government (which lias been much more rapid 
than for whites), and simila’' manifestations of 
progress toward equality cf occupational opportu- 
nity. 

While it is difficult to deteniiiii? the extent to 
which job discrimination is responsible for the 
unequal occupational distribution of Ncgi'oes, or 
to measure trends in job discrimination, the up- 
ward movement of Negroes into the better paying 
occupations would seem to reflect a lessening of 
discrimination as well as (he better educalfoiial 
lu'C[)arafion of young Negroes now entering the 
labor force. 

An analysis of conipliaiue reports by the Equal 
Employment Opj)oit unity Commission, covering 
essentially employers of 100 or mere workers, it*- 
veals significant industry difTerences in the extent 
of minority employment. These data undeirepit*- 
sent agriculture, small business services, govern- 
ment, and nonprofit organizations, and overrcprc’ 
sent manufacturing generally, as well as certain 
sticcific manufacturing industries. They do, never- 
theless, provide insight into minority employment 
at the pivsent time; they will also [)rovide a meas- 
ure of change in the yeai's to coire. 
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Acxiordhig to the Coinniissioii’s 1966 data, Ne- 
groes ure generally concentrated in industries 
where a large pioportioii of the jobs arc in low- 
wage occupations. As higher paying jobs inci*ease 
ill an industry, the probability of Negro employ- 
ment in it is lowered. This phenomenon is ino^e 
marked for Negro men than for women. But for 
both, employment lelativc to that of Anglos is 
many times greater in low -wage tlian high-wage 
indiistries.^^ (See table 10.) 

When the occupational position of Negroes in 
tlio industries studied is compared willi that of 
white workers having tlio same amoiuU of educa- 
tion, considerable discrimination is indicated. The 



=5Dnt;i MPro for \]\v cibnic mlnnrUicsc. TbC icnii 

“Anplos” IV, Ts iis<xl to tllslIoiT.iIsli M‘blt,'‘.s wlio iver<? menbera of 
ufber tli.iti Srani-'li HircMtuo fe'roui.r. 



overall ocoiipational position of Negro men was 
estimated to be 23 percent below that of whites, 
with differences in educational attainment account- 
ing for a third of this difference (or perhaps as 
much as lialf if allowance is made for qualitative 
(liffei'ences in education). The remaining difference 
is largely altributablo to anti-Negro bias. 

It ap|)cai's that, in the industries studied, occu- 
pational discrimiration against Negro men in- 
creases in direct relation to the concentration of 
Negroes in the industry, to the lidio of well-paid 
occupations in the iudnsfry, to tlie level of educa- 
tion of the Negroes involved, and to the propor 
tion of the industry’s employment found in the 
South. 

For Negro women the discrimination is more 
limited, and tliey ai*e not penalized as their ediica- 



CHART 12 

Excessive unemployment rates for uonwhite teenagers show no Improvement. 

Un employ mert lat&s 
40.0 



35.0 



Nonwhite teenoET-rc, 

U&-19) sexei 

Nonwhite adults. 
Fenaie y<ars and ovei) 




Sou(C«: U.S, Oep»i|r<nt ol Labor. 



CHART 13 

iVKhough the uncinplojmcnl rate for 
nonwhites declined by more than half 
belHcen 1962 and 1967. it was slill 
twice as high as f or wliitos. 

Unjmpicyment rate of mafiied men, 

20 years old and over 
10.0 - 



8.0 



6.0 



4.0 

2.0 
0 



CD 



liU 

1952 1 963 1 964 1%5 1966 1967 -1-' 



V Repiesenfs data for f^r ^1 9 m .'hs. 
Soiifcc: U.S. Depailm«.it of Labor. 



tional level rises This apparently lesser discrimi- 
nation is due essentir.lly tc the much more limited 
range of occupatioi." for women in industry, with 
imderrepresentalion of Negro women concentrated 
in clerical occupations. 

The heavy overrepi'csentation of Negro nmles 
in the low- wage industries indicates that, even if 
they were gi^ en equal opportunity to rise, promo- 
tion would promise only limited financial rewards. 
What is required to solve the problem is not only 
opportunity for occupational upgrading for Negro 
men in tlie industries whero they arc, hut also 
greatly increased opportunities for entrance into 
industries with more high-paid, skilled jobs. 



PolftnHal Worktri Not In the Lebor Foret 



for being outside the labor force (as indicated 
earlier in this chapter). Nonwhite men are less 
likely to be in the work force than are white 
men — except in age groups under 24 where the 
longer school attendance of white youth out- 
weighs other i'actors affecting labor foicc partici- 
pation. Between 1960 and 1967 the pixiportion of 
nonwhite men 25 to 64 years of age not in the 
labor force rose from 73 to 91 per 1,000 people; 
among white men, the increase was less — from 47 
to 56. 



Family Income 

Average income remains much lower for Negro 
than for white families, despite some narrowing 
of the differciitial.^® Negro mediaij family income 
represented only 58 percent cf the median for 
white families in 1966 compared with 54 percent 
in 1964.^^ 

Most encouraging was the marked reduction in 
the percentage of nonwhito families living in pov- 
erty, The non white proportion below the poverty 
level, however, was more than three t’mes that for 
white families, just as it had been in 1960. 

Another significant change was the relatively 
greater proportion of nonwhite families moving 
into the $7,000 and over income class. In 1960 al- 
most 21/^ times as large a proportion of white as 
nonwhite families were at this income level. Bnt 
in 1966 the proportion was slightly less than dou- 
ble, (Sec chait 14.) This indication of progress is 
tempered, however, by the fact that only 12 per- 
cent of the non white families in this category’ had 
incomes of $10,000 or over, in contrast to 30 per- 
cent of the w hite families. 



Education 

Prosj)ccls for raising (he level of Negro life are 
related to progress in their educational achieve- 
ment, and substantial gains have been made in this 
direction. For young men 25 to 29 years of age lae 
gap in yeai*s of school completed between non- 
whites and whites has been reduced from 2 years 
in 1960 to a half year in 1966. It is also notable 



The proportion of men in the working ages who 
neither work nor look for work is another indica- 
tor of iiic<piality of opiiortunity, since discourage- 
ment in finding jolis is an important reason 



“For ft dls»cu!iilop of th« Pftfulnjs bctwcco non- 

while «nd white workpre that UDderJIes these locotne differences, 
see the discussion of AdcQuaor of Workers' Earnings earlier In 
ihU chai*trr. 

•^Figures for NVgro famlljr Income, ftp separate I’ron: all non- 
while. are ftTSlldMe only from 1064. 




that, between 1960 and 1965, the propoiiioii of 
Negro men 25 to 34 who graduated from college 
almost doubled ; for Negro women the relativ^e gain 
was smaller but significant. Today, moreover, 
young Negro men are obtaining more schooling 
than Negi*o women, a reversal of the pattern that 
had long persisted among Negroes and an indica- 
tion of the growing opportunity for the educated 
Negro male. 

Educational attaiPinent, as measured by years of 
schooling, gives no indication, however, of whether 
difTerences in the quality of education, as meas- 
ured by achievement tests, are being reduced. The 
Coleman Keport,"® based on a 1965 national survey, 
shows that at the 12th grade, the average Negro 
youth is performing at a ninth-grade level, whereas 
the average while youth is performing well alcove 
the 12th grade level. The gap in achievement level, 
a])pfl.rent early, broadens between the sixth and 
12th grades. Comparable data for 1960 are not 
available, and it is thus impossible to gage the 
progress achieved through the aid to [Xior school 
districts provided under the Elementary and 
Secondary Education Act and other rented ial 
programs. 

James S. Co!emao, Eiuaiiti/ oj fjucoiiot at Opportvnltv 
(W'apblDgtor : U.S, Department of llealtb, I>JucalIon, and Wel- 
fare, Office of iJducaOon, 1960), p, 21, 



Progress and Retrogression 

A picture of both progress and retrogression 
emerges from thcise figures. Tho growing pro- 
poidion of Negro families with moderate incomes 
or better, the larger number of Negro males grad- 
uating from colle^re, ami the grow'th in repress nta- 
tion of Negroes in professional, technical, and other 
white-collar occupations augur well for the tal- 
ented group that has been able to upgrade itself 
and take advantage of available opportunities. 

But at the other end of the scale are the rural 
poor and the slu)ndwellers. Some advance for them 
is evidenced by the reduction in the proportion of 
families with incomes of less than $3,000. Bub Many 
slum residents appear to be in a deteriorating eco- 
nomic position. 

A 1965 cens’js survey of Cleveland, for example, 
points both to advances for some of the Negro pop- 
ulation and to retrogiession for others. Thus, 
Negixies living in sections of the city outside low- 
income neighlx>rhoods doubled in number between 
1960 and 1965. And the poverty ratio among them 
declined more than three times as much as for 
whites outside these neighborhoods. 

However, in tho lowest income neighborhood — 
the so-called “crisis ghetto,*’ which is predomi- 
nantly Negro — conditions deteriorated sharply. 
Population declined somewhat, but the number of 
people living in poveiiy rose, as the number of 



Table 18. Employed Persons by Occupation and Color, 1907, and Percent Change, 1960-87 



(Numbers (n thoussods] 



Occupati Dn 


Numb>j“, 1967 


Percent change, 1960-67 • 


Nonwhite 


White 


Nonwhitc 


White 


Total 


3, on 


66, 361 


15.6 


12.8 


Pf ofeaeionalj t ^chnlcal, and managerial workers 


SOI 


16, 574 


68. 0 


17.S 


Clerical workers 


as 9 


11.435 




23.6 


Sal ca workers 


138 


4,387 


39.4 


4.6 


Craftsmen and foremen 


C17 


9, 229 


48.7 


12.9 


Operativt* 


l,S85: 


12, 002 


33-4 


14.3 


Service workers, except private household 


1,519 


6, 03/ 


25.4 


27.2 


Private household workers * 


S3.'> 


934 


-15.8 


-13.9 


Nonfarm laborers * 


S99 


2, 635 


-5.4 


4.1 


Farmers and farmworkers 


421 


3. 130 


-49.6 


-27.) 



I Tbs dfttft IMO OMd to censpuU tbs porceot chsngs Ibr tbs period NOtt: DeUi> msy oot »dd to tolsli due to rouodinf. 

lMO-67 «ers ettls eted lor persons 16 rem liid OTer bj color. 
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Table 19. Employment op Minority Groups and Anglos, by Occupation and Sex, I960 

[Numbers in thousands; percent distribution] 



Occupation 


Men 


Women 


Negro 


Oriental 


Ameri- 

can 

Indian * 


Spanish 
Ameri- 
can ® 


Anglo 


1 Negro 

1 

1 


Oriental 


A: :eri- 
^an 

Indian * 


Spanish 
Amc.'i- 
can ® 


Anglo 


Total: Number. - 


1, 472 


86 


39 


453 


15, 962 


648 


46 


17 


202 


7, 228 


Percent... 


100.0 


100.0 


100,0 


100.0 


100,0 


100,0 


100. 0 


100.0 


100. 0 


100.0 


Professional and tech- 






















nical workers 


2.0 


29, 3 


6.6 


4.7 


13.9 


6. 1 


18. 2 


5.6 


3.6 


7.4 


Managers, rificial?, 






















and proprietors 


1.0 


7.0 


6.5 


2.5 


12. 0 


.7 


1.9 


2. 2 


.8 


2 6 


Clerical workers. - 


2.7 


8.3 


3.9 


5. 1 


7. 1 


17.5 


41. 1 


21.7 


24. 1 


40.8 


Sales workers 


1.3 


4. S 


4.7 


3.0 


7.4 


4.0 


5.9 


12.5 


G .9 


9.3 


Craftsmen 


7.9 


13. G 


19.3 


13.9 


20. 4 


2.4 


2.3 


5. 1 


4.8 


2,8 


Operatives.. 


37.2 


14.0 


29.9 


32. 1 


25. 5 


24.9 


11.4 


24. 2 


29.8 


21.7 


Service workers 


18.1 


12. 1 


6.7 


12. 2 


5. 4 


30.3 


12. 2 


16.9 


12.4 


9. 1 


Laborers.... 


29.8 


10.9 


22.3 


26.4 


S . 4 


14. 1 


7.0 


n.s j 


17,0 


6.4 


Perceni, of total popu- 
















1 

1 






lation (including 
















1 






Anglos) employed 


8.2 


i 


.2 


2.5 


88.6 


7.9 


.6 


1 

f 


2. 5 


88. 0 



• The data were collected from m^ployers vith lOO or more worker?. Norr: Detail may not add to totals due to rounding. 

> KonreservatSon liidlai^s. Eocrce; Er^ual Employment Opportunity Commission Compliance 

* Ineludes both Puerto Ricans and Mejlct.n Amcrltims. Reports, 



low-incomo families headexl by women increased, 
F’or such families median real income drop|)ed 15 
|>erccnt, while iji tlte rest of the city it was moving 
upward. The unemploymeiit rate for men was 15 
percent and for women, 17 peivent— in both casei, 
substantially higher than in I960. The 19G5 census 
of the Watts area of South fvos Angeles yielded 
^'ery similar findings. Some of the deferiomtiou in 
the low income neigliborhoods pr>>bably slcnuned 
from oiit-injgralio)i of people M'ho could afford 
to move and in-migration of poorer ones. 



OTHER ETHNIC MINORITY GROUPS 



The iin^in ethnic minority groups in the United 
Stoles, in addition to Negroes, arc Mexican Amer- 
icans, Puerto Rican.s, and American Indians. All 
are economically disavlvanlagcd, though their (hfH* 
cu!ties<lilTerin both kind and degree. 

These groups suffer from limited education and 
language barriers. High unemployment and low 
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incomes are a refLCction of their inability to ad- 
vance into fields of work whicli might offer hope 
for improved economic conditions. Discrimination 
is another factor inhibiting their advancement. 



Mexican Americans 

Tlie Mexican Americans in the United States 
live almost entirely in the Soutiiwest (Arizona, 
California, Colorado, New Mexico, and Texas), 
with alout 60 percent concentrated in Texas and 
California. The Mexican American population in 
the Southwest increased from 3.5 million in I960,®® 
to an estimated 4,6 million in 1967, and will reach 



"Tcrii ina cf Spanish Surname” is the tUl« used by the Cen- 
sus Bureau to denote all rorsons of Spanish or Meakan origin 
in ihe Southwest. SInv*e rio«t of the Siianlsh auroatne populillon 
of the Southwest are persons of MeilCLn de«cent, the deaTgrutlon 
of ‘ Mexican Americans” n uJed here to refer to this population 
group. It Inclu les nallven of native j arenlage. nativea of foreign 
parentage, and Itnmlgrants. (The mcIIod on McxIcad Americaof 
In the Mt npoxrer Repert 0/ Ihe Prtiidmt Hmlted Its dlseus- 
sbn to Mexlcaa Americans born la M?jlco and the catlvet born 
of Immigrant pareoli.) 



6 million by 1970.^® About 85 percent of Ihe pop- 
ulation were born in the United States, and tlic 
vast majority lives in cities. 

Mexican Americans share many of the difficul- 
ties of other miiiority groups. Language and physi- 
cal characteristics set them apart from the rest of 
the population. They tend to live in ^egregaUd 
communities and have I’ttle education and an 
above-average rate of nneinployment. And they 
are enipHyed for the most pnit in low-statiis, low- 
paying jv^os. The competition of Mexicans who 
move back a!id forth across the border compounds 
economic difilcultit^ for those in the border States. 

Despite the large numbers of Mexican Ameri- 
cans in the United States, there arc no data of 
iiaiional scope subsequent to 1960, by wliich their 
economic and social situation can be measured. If 
the trends e'ddent between 1950 and 1960 have 
continued— namely, the movement from rural to 
urban locations and from lower income to higlier 
income areas (particularly to California) — the 
standard of living of Mexican Americans as a 
group sliould be rising in absolute terms. There are 
indications, too, that the native born members of 
the group arc raising their educational sights and 
that, to some extent, the young people are moving 
into better occupations. But no definitive judg* 
ment can be made as to whether the educational, 
occupational, and inconie gap between Mexican 
Americans and Anglos lias narrowed substantially. 

fducof/on. Among the minorities, only the In- 
dian has poorer educational preparation than the 
Mexican American. In i960, the median years of 
school completed hy Mexican American men aged 
‘25 and over in tlie Southwcstoni States ranged 
from 4.8 in Texas to 8.5 in California. In all these 
States, the figure was at least 3^^ years below that 
for Anglo men. 

The gap .n schooling between Mexican Ameri- 
cans and Anglos is nan ower among younger men 
who have completed tliclr education n\ore recently. 
In I960, t]\c (lifTcrcncc in educational attaiinnciit 
for those aged 14 to 21 was only 2 years in the 
Southwest generally, and little more than ix year 
in ('alifoniin. However, the projKirtiori of Mexi- 
can American young pcoi)lc cojiiplcling high 
school is small and the propoilion completing col- 
lege even smaller. 

**Froni in unputUiiucd ^rppared by the U.S. Depart- 

rnfftf of r.nOor. Hurfftii of I.abrr 
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Occiipaffonaf Dlsfrrbuf/on. Mexican American 
men are found primarily in manual occupations. 
To the extent that they hold white-collar jobs, 
these tend to be in small establishments in retail 
trade. Those few in the professional and technical 
occupational category are mostly in technical jobs. 
About 30 percent of the men were farm and non- 
farm laborers, and 40 percent worked in craft and 
operative jobs in 1960. 

Mexican American women have made far 
greater inroads into white-collar employment than 
have men. Almost two-fifths of the women living 
in cities were employed in white-collar occupa- 
tions — a much smaller proportion than among 
Anglos but notably greater than for non whites. 

The sun^ey by the Equal Opportunity Commis- 
sion referred to earlier provides 1966 data on the 
occupational distribution of Mexican Ainericaii 
employees of finns with 100 or more workers in 
the Ix)s Angeles-Lcng Beach and San Frnncisco- 
Oakland areas. These data show a continued con- 
centration of Mexican American workers at the 
lower end of the occupational scale, with over half 
employed as operatives or laboiers and only one- 
fifth in white-collar jobs— mostly clerical and 
snles. Mexican Americans, like Negroes, are con- 
centrated in industries in which low-wage jobs 
predominate. However, this disadvantage is much 
less pronounced than it is for Negroes. 

Income. Despite minimal schooling, Mexican 
American adult men had higher incom-ss in 1960 
than men in other minorities in the Southwestern 
States — with the notable exception of the Japanese 
in California, whose relatively high earnings re- 
flect their high educational level, which exceeded 
even that of the Anglos. 

Close to 90 percent of the income gap between 
Mexican American and Anglo men in California 
is associated with differences in level of education, 
and the situation is much the same in other States. 
The remaining reUtivcly small income gap may 
be attributed to wage and occupational discrlm- 
i ration, as well as to differences in quality of 
education. 

fasf lojr Angefes Svrvey. More recent insights 
into the economic situation of Mexican Americans 
in California slum areas arc provided by a special 
1965 census survey of East IjOs Angeles — a low- 
income area in which some three-fourtlis of the 
population (35,000) are Mexican Americans. In 
general, the findings support the view that, for 



those who do not escape from the slums, there has 
been little, if any, improvement in the quality of 
life. 

The Mexican American population of East Los 
Aug€ les rose by 7,400 between 1960 and 1965. This 
was the net result of au increase of more than 9,000 
in tha foreign-born population and a reduction of 
some S,000 in the native-born population — prob- 
ably reflecting the movement of the more prosper- 
ous families into better neighborhoods. 

Ur employment rates in the area showed som: 
improvement over the 5-year period — declining 
from 9.2 to 7.8 percent for Mexican American men, 
and from 8.1 to 7.1 percent for women. These 1965 
rates were still well above the 6 percent unemploy- 
ment rate for the I/ds Angeles-Long Beach area 
as a whole, but considerably below those in the 
predomin.intly Negro South Angeles district. 

The occupations of Mexican American men 
showed the same concentration in manual jobs in 
1965 as in 1960, with the largest proportion in op- 
erative and kindred jobs (42 percent) and only 
minimal representation in white-collar employ- 
ment 

Developments in Mie educational situation of the 
Mexi'^an American population in East Ix)s An- 
geles were both favorable and unfavorable. The 
proportion of the school-age popiilati^m enrolled 
in school rose from 52 to 60 percent between 1960 
and 1965. Enrollments in high school and in col- 
lege also increased. However, among ^fexicaii 
Americans aged 25 or over, median school years 
completed declined slightly — from 8.1 to 7.7. Fac- 
tors nhich may have contributed to (his decline 
were the greater proportion of men aged 60 and 
over in the population in 1965, as compared with 
the eitrlior date, and the increased proportion that 
were Me.vican ♦x>rn. 

Ths median income of the Afexicari American 
families in East Ix>£ Angeles remained about the 
same Ik tween 1950 and 1964 ($5,089 as compared 
to $5,052). These figures make no allowance^ how- 
ever, for the sharp rise in living costs dunng this 
period. 

Puerto Ricani 

Puerto Ricans are American citizens, predomi- 
nantly of the white race, but they share w ith other 
minority group.s the problems of low' educational 
fittammeiit and language barriers, the difficulties 
of finding work in the higher status, higher pay- 



ing jobs, and unemployment rates much above the 
national average. 

The overriding difficulty in an attempt to assess 
the present social and economic situation of Puerto 
Ricans is the almost complete lack of data. Special 
studies yield limited information. The little infor- 
mation available on Puerto Ricans in Xew York 
City — M'l ere two-ihirds of the migrants and their 
children are concentrated — indicates little if any 
progress in the present decade,®^ 

Since 1960, Puerto Ricans have made up a stead- 
ily growing proportion of the Xew York City 
population — from 8 percent in 1960 to an esti- 
mated 11 percent in 1966.** Migration to mainland 
United States is decreasing, however, and is ex- 
pected to level off at approximately 10,000 an- 
nually, from a rate more than twice that high 10 
years ag>.^® 

The Isew' York Puerto Rican population was 
estimate* I at 841,000 in 1966. It is a young popula- 
tion. A arge proportion are teenagers — with all 
the prollems of their ago gioup in finding em- 
ployment, further complicated by lack of language 
facility, poor education, and discrimination. 

Emphyrt enf and Unemphy^nenf. While the num- 
ber of Puerto Ricans at work in New* York City 
was greEter in 1967 than in 1960, their unemploy- 
ment rate remained higher than for the labor force 
as a whole. In September 1967, roughly 12 percent 
of the unemployed in the State of New York wiere 
Puerto Ricans,** 

Indicr.tive of the extreme problem of teejiage 
unemplc-yment among Puerto Ricans are the find- 
ings of u sample survey in the Bronx, N.Y., in the 
spring cf 1966. Of oil unemployed Puerto Ricans, 
24 percent were 14 to 10 years old, and another 19 
percent were between 20 and 24 year's of age. For 
Negroes in the Bronx, the comparable figures 
were 1C' and 16 percent, respectively.*^ 



TAi Puerto Kicati Community Development Project (New 
York : TU'-rto Ilkan Forum, Ire.. 1904), p. 30, 

« Ba?o-I on >'«w York City population Health Survey, 1965. 
The rxii reya are ba.^ on a probabUity sample of about 5,400 
bouseboli’.B a year, and ibna toncluaiona are aubjeet to many 
liraltatlo 19. 

•>J. Simmary tn Foett and Fiyurco^ Progrc4» in Puerto Rico- 
Puerto jticon iligration (San Juan, P.R, : Commonwealth of 
Puerto lUco, Department of Labor. Migration DlvDIon. 1965), 
1DG4-19<;5 Edition. 

«‘Rep-»rt of the State Employment Service, New York Depart- 
ment of I.al*or. Based on number of persona who applied for, were 
recelTln;, and/or had received all berefits of unemplojmenl com- 
prn«atl(n and were atlll unemployed. 

® "A Profile of the Bronx Economy " tNew York • Institute ol 
Crban Studies, Fordfaam Vnlverdty, n.d,), Houiebold purvey, 
mimeographed. 



Occupaf onaf Drsfrrbutron. Puerto Ricans are em- 
ployed jiredominantly in the lower paying jobs. 
In metropolitan New’ York in 1960, 71 percent of 
all employed Puerto Rican men were service 
workers. laborers, and operatives and kindred 
workers, compared with only 31 percent of other 
w'hite iren and 61 percent of all non white men, 
A recent study in New' York City** emphasizes 
that, w'hile the percentage of non w'hite men in 
white-collar occupations is increasing, no such 
trend is apparent for Puerto Ricans. Betw'eeii 
1960 an 1 1966 the proportion of Puerto Rican men 
employed in white-collar occupations I'emained 
at about 17 percent. Puerto Rican women, in con- 
trast, made sizable gains in w'hite-collur employ- 
ment during the 6 yen,rs. 

It is relevant also that the Com{>Iiance Reports 
of the »|ual Einploymont Opportunity Commis- 
sion show almost identical occuj)ational distribu- 
tions oi Puerto Rican and Negro men in the New 
York (Jity establishments covered. 

fducaff>n. There has been no marked improve- 
ment ir, recent years in the educational level of the 
Puerto Rican group as a whole. More than 50 i^ev- 
cent of both men and won ^n 25 years and older 
ha^e hid less than 8 years of formal education. 
Only a jout 13 percent are high &:hool graduates.*’ 

There are, however, some indications of upward 
educational movement among the Puerto Ricans. 
Childr-n, in general, are better educated than their 
parent.?. This is similar to the exj)erience of earlier 
irnmigiant groups, but the educational grow th ap- 
jyears t > be taking place at a slow er rate for Puerto 
Ricans. 

Of I he Puerto Ricans 20 to 34 yeai-s of age 
living in New' York City in 1963, about 37 
percent had some high school education, and about 
21 |)errent were high sclicx)! graduates. In contrast, 
only H percent of the 35- to 49-year-old group 
had some high school educatico, and an equal 
proportion were high school graduates, Among 
Puerto Ricans aged 50 to 64, the proportion with 
these levels of education was 10 percent in each 
case. 

But the situation, even for the young, is not eii- 
counfging. Ninety |>ercent of thi* New’ York City 

••M. J. W'sntmar. "Cban^ Id While-Collar Employment of 
XonwIiUe ao<f Tuerlo Kkan Residents cf York City. (19CO- 
1905) ’ (New York; The City Vnlversity of Ne..' York. Center for 
.*^0(1*! Research, n.d.), Population Health Seney, Research Memo- 
rnndo n. mlineegTarbed 

•TA report cn the first cltywMe Puerto )Ucan Community Con- 
ference, called by .Mayor John V. liDdsay, In 1060. 



Piiei*to Rican high school graduates in 1^^66 re- 
ceived only a general diploma, which is little rnoix? 
than a certificate of attendance. Although there 
appeared to be some increase in the proportion of 
Puerto Rican yoimg people in academic and voca- 
tional high schools i;i 1067, there is no significant 
change in their high dropout rete. Almost two- 
tliirdsof the children are retarded in reading. This 
is not surprising oiiicc, of some 227,000 Puerto 
Ricans in Xew York City schools in 1067, al)ont 
100,000 did not speak English.^® 

tncome. Poverty is significantly greater among 
Puerto Ricans than among any other idontifiable 
racial or ethnic group in Xew Yo/k City. This is 
in part a consequence of the low educational at- 
tainment of the Puerto Rican population, and the 
low-skilled, low-status jobs at winch they work. 

The 1966 Bronx survey showed that 30 p?r- 
cent of all Puerto Rican liouseholds were below 
tlie $3,000 income level, as compared with. 29 ]>er- 
cent of Xegro households and 18 percent oi n<m- 
Puerto Rican white households. An additional 45 
percent of Puei*to Rican households reported in- 
comes between $3,000 and $5,000, while compara- 
ble rates for Xegrocs and for other whites were 33 
and 18 percent, respectively. 

American Indians 

American Indians were reported in the 1960 cen- 
sus as numbering 552,000, including all native peo- 
ples of Alaska. Since that time the total hnsgniwn 
to well over 600,000. Of this i lumber, somewhrt 
more than 400,000 are rc|K>rtcd hy the Bureau of 
Indian Affairs of the U.S. I)cpai1mcnt of Inte ior 
to bo r^idents of Indian resetwations. This reser- 
vation population has never been accurately iden- 
tified either by number or by characteristics. 

Despite the lack of available data, if is rlcar 
(hat Indians living on reservations arc among the 
most disadvantaged minorities in the count ly. 
Many suffer from serious handicaps of poor heilth, 
deficient education, imfaniiliarity with English, 
lack of marketable skills, high unemploymeni, 
and low’ incon e. 

These conclusions aie based on scattered i ifor- 

*<Re’eA6e, BoftVJ of }>JucaMD& of the Oity cf New York, 
November -U 10C7 
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mat ion limited, for the most part, to reservation 
and reservation-conomunity Indians. Fiiither com- 
plicating appraisal of the situation is the steady 
and increasingly planned departure of many of 
the abler members of the Indian communities. It is 
estimated that net out-migration from the reser- 
vations is now approaching 10,000 each year, large- 
ly offsetting the high rate of natural population 
growth. Among this number are hundreds of fam- 
ilies whose working members have benefited from 
vocational training or direct job placement serv- 
ices of the Bureau of Indian Affairs. 

Smpioymenf and Unemphymenf. The Indian labor 
force— defined as all Indians of employable age 
neither in school nor prevented from working by 
retirement, ill health, or child-care obligations — is 
estimated at 130,000, some 10 pereent greater than 
in 1962. About 82,500 of them were at work in 1967, 
but how many ■were fully employed is not known. 
Fragmentary information indicates that some oc- 
cupational upgrading is faking place, that fewer 
Indians are working at. farm jobs and more at 
skilled and semiskilled jobs, and that year-round 
employment is increasing — trends evident since 
1950. These acivances are minimal, however, when 
compared with those of the labor force generally. 

Since 1962 the Bureau of Indian Affairs has ex- 
panded its program to promote the location of 
manufacturing industries on the reservations. In 
I960, nine plants providing a total of .599 jobs were 
built on or near reservations. By September 1967, 
the number of plants had risam [a 113, employing 
5,510 Indians. This devclopnicnt is accompanied 
by on-the-job training. For persons seeking em- 
ployment away from the, reservation, there a 
program of institutional training and job p' ^ 
ment that has expanded st ?adily in recent years. 

Tiio usual definition of unemployment is r ot a 
salisfactoiy measure of joblessness on the reseta'n- 
tions, because so few iob opportunities are avail- 
able there, Accordingly, tlio Bureau of Indian Af- 
fairs reports as unemployed all nieml)ers of the 
reservation labor force (as defined alK’ e) who are 
not at w ork. The Bureau's seinianmial reseiwation 
reports show’ a significant favorable trend. Frem 
about 49 |x?rcent in 1962, the unemployment rate 
declined to 41 |x?reent in 1966 and, by 1967, to 37 
percent. This reduction of 12 \ reentege point.s, 
when* applied to the 1967 labor force of 132,000, 
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indicates that 15,000 more Indians were at work 
last year than would l)ave had jobs if the 1962 iin- 
einployment lato Imd continued nnchaiifeed. This 
improvement appeal's to have resulted from recent 
emphasis on Indian employment oppoitunities 
near the I'cservations and development of re^erv a- 
tioii‘based industries, both greatly sti'engthened by 
long-sustained national prosperity. 

Income. Thi’ee-foui'ths of the I'esei vatinn fam- 
ilies had cash incomes of less than $3,000 in 1966, 
according to estimates hy the Bureau of Indian 
Affairs. Yet Indian families aro larger, on tlie 
average, tlian those of any other ethnic group. No 
other et.- dc group approaches so high a propor- 
tion of families living in poverty. However, these 
comparisons make no allowance for substantial 
Federal services available to Indians. 

Education and Training. There are signs of con- 
tinuing improvement in education of American 
Indians. School enrollment has been growing 
steadily. TJic majority of the children now attend 
public schools, rather thim special Indian schools. 
Moreover, the education available is showing qual- 
itative improvement, as teaching is improved and 
extracurricular activities arc expanded with finan- 
cial aid under the Elementary and Secondary 
Education Act of ''966. 

The number of Indians attending college also 
has shown some growth. Iri 1966, over 4,000 In- 
dians were enrolled in universities and colleges — 
1,500 more than in 1957, with half the gain taking 
place since 1964. In 1966, 120 Indians gmduated 
from I-ye^r colleges and universities, more than 
twice asmany as in 1961. 

In an effoit to reach the hard-co*c unero ployed, 
the Bureau of Indian Affairs has established sev- 
eral residential Ojuployment-t raining centers. Pro- 
grams initiated under the l/conomic Opportunity 
Act are expanding educational, training, and 
work-training opportunities for Indian^. Pro- 
grams under the Manpower Dc\elopinent and 
Training Act also lia\e had an im])act on training 
of reservation Indians, for wlioiii amiinbcrof si)e- 
cific projects have bceti designed. The Federal- 
State Employment Servl^<" is also stiviigt honing 
its Servians to India>i5, as ivcomnu ndc<l l)v tlie 
National ronforonce rm Manpower Prob) ;p^ of 
Indii. *s, held in February 1967. 
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INFORMATIONAL NEEDS 

The attempt to evaluate, either quantitatively or 
qlIiditati^'ely, tlie present situation of minority 
groups, especially the smaller on^-s, is beset with 
difficulties stemming in large part from the lack of 
conq»iehensL\ 0, current data. 

In the past few years, measures of manpower 
and social trends — population, family composi- 
tion, healtli, education, mobility, employment and 
Miicmployment, occupations, Income, housing, 
^oter registration — liave been greatly expanded 
for .all nouwJiites as a gvou]) and particularly for 
Negi'oes. The pix)blems to which these overall 
measiirc.s i)oint warrant much more intensive 
study, however. The stubborn problem of Negro 
teojiuge uiicmployinent is one of these; the rea- 
sons for tlie growing i)ro’mition of Negro men 
neither woi*king nor lookiiig for work is another; 
the jclafive lack of mobility toward white-collar 
jobs and high-level positions within employing 
tii’ms is r. third. The Labor Depai*tmenl has 
launched a number of studies into these and 
related Negro problems. Periodic investigation of 
many of these pioblem areas is essential to the 
development of programs and policies designed to 
correct the social ills involved. 

For other minorities, the lack of drda is much 
more p rouounced. While the Bureau jf Indian Af- 
fairs gathers statistics regularly on the Indian and 
Eskimo populations under its jurisdiction, they 
differ in concept, scope, and tecliiiiquc from those 
collected for Amei*icans generally. The Bureau is 
currently planning to include recent out-migrants 
from reserv.ations in their statistical surveys so 
that a 3nore complete appraisal of Indian progress 
can be made. Information on employment, occupa- 
tion?, and earnings of Indians is in particular need 
of inqirovement. 

For the Mexican Americans and Puerto Bicaus, 
the tvb^ence of data, is also striking. The problems 
involved in obtaining more nrloqiiatc and current 
infoi’ination for the.«c groups deserve Intensive 
Dxplaraiioii. 

In depth iiwesligation is iwcded also to indi- 
cate sc'liitions to problems alieady c\idcnt. It is 
impDriant to find out, for c.\ample, liv the posi- 
iion of Puerto Ricans in N?w York shows no visi- 
])lc imiux>\ enunt, despite the slowing down of im- 
migration, and what accounts for the ])ronotinced 
and cu tit\u*Mig educational lag among Mc.vican 
Vm:i icans. 
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Manpower Requirements and Resources 



In tho manpower problem areas so far discussed, 
the record of the past several years has been one 
of major achievements but also of continuing 
grave deficiencies in meeting workers’ employ- 
ment needs. The central aim of manpower policy 
in all th?se areas has been to promote tlie welfare 
of workers and potential workers, and the prog- 
ress made in each of them has been and should be 
assessed primarily from this viewpoint. 

The second broad objective of manpower pol- 
icy — meeting the manpower requirements of our 
economy and society — has also demanded in- 
creased attention and program action. The sus- 
tained <conomic expansion of the past 7 years has 
generated greatly increased manpower require- 
ments, brought employment to record levels, and 
sliarply reduced the overall rate of uneinploymont. 
During the first few years of the expansion, en- 
larged employment needs could generally bo met 
by hiriag unemployed workers. But beginning in 
late i9i)5, a. tightening of the manpower demand- 
and-su])ply situation was reported. The country 
thus faced a highly paradoxical manpower situa- 
tion— \rith skill shortages reported in many occu- 
pations and local areas, while large numbers of 
workers remained idle or underutilized. 

As the President said in his I960 Manpoicer 
Report: 

There h no overall l;iDor shortage. Iiut the unemployed 
and underemployed are not fully matched with the jobs 
avallab'e. 

Speci!c shortages of lat*or can slow jp the expanidon of 
the ecoiomy. They ttin put pressure on costs and prices. 

We are determined to do whatever Is necessary to keep 
the ec<*nomy expanding and avoid inflationary bottle- 
necks. 

The Pr^^ident then outlined plans to liead off 
.naiipower shortages through program action. 
Among the steps he called for was inclusion in 
the I) jpartment’s employment reports of “the full- 
est iKJSsible information on existingor threatening 
labor shortage situations.’’ 

The new program for identifying and report- 
ing o.i labor shortages accordingly undertaken has 
uti!i7ecl a variety of statistical indicators, mo.d of 
them providing indirect rather than direct evi* 
denoj of the labor supply and-demaiid situation. 
Direct evidence of labor shortages could come 
from statistics on current iob oiq)ortunities, but so 



far such statistics are available only from experi- 
mental surveys in a few labor areas. Data on un- 
filled job openings registered with local Employ- 
ment Service offices — at present the major source 
of direct information on skill shortages — ipve a 
much better picture of labor needs in some indus- 
tries and occupations than in others. 

Indirect evidence on labor scarcities, however, 
can be gleaned from several series of economic 
statistics, including the unemployment rates and 
hours of work. By itself, no one of these series 
Would be a reliable measure of manpower imbal- 
ances. But together, they can provide a composite 
picture of a tightening or loosening job market 
and give warning of labor shortages as well as 
unused manfwwer resources. 

That the current manpower situation reflects 
mismatches between requirements and supply, 
rather than any general exhaustion of labor re- 
serves, is underlined by all the available evidence. 
The extreme type of general labor shortage, in- 
volving depletion of la^or supply to the point 
where employment increases are impossible, has 
occurred only once in this country’s recent his- 
tory— during World War II. The labor short ag«js 
of the past several years have been sometimes tem- 
porary, sometimes chronic, but always limited to 
specific occupations, industries, or localitie.s. 

Limited labor shortages of these kinds are 
easiest to define and classify when they can be 
related to unfilled job openings. However, the con- 
cept must be stretched to include also unmet needs 
for the self-employed (for example, physicians) 
and positions that have had to be filled with less 
qualified applicants (ns has sometimes happened, 
for example, in teaching) , difficult as the problems 
of definition become in both sit urd ions. One goal 
in further resea i>ch on current job opportunities 
and labor shortages will be to clarify thes<j elusive 
definitional problems. At the same time, research 
will bo directed to\rard developing more precise 
measures of shortages and guiding needed adjust- 
merts in loth manpower demand and supply. 

CURRENT JOB OPPORTUNITIES 

Xnfornntioii on current job oppoit unities is po- 
tentially the mc;$t effective measure of lalx)r sliort- 
ages. If detailed and comprehensive data were 
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available on job opportunities, these would con- 
stitute sensitive indicators of the changing state 
of local job markets. Together witli uneniploy’ 
ment statistics and other data, they could be a 
powerful aid in detecting occupational and geo- 
graidiic imbalances in manpower demand and 
supply. Job o])portiinity statistics could thus help 
to guide, economic jxilicy aimed at minimizing 
fluctuations in employment. And tliey could be 
imrticularly valuable as a guide in planning man- 
power programs aimed at more efficient matcliing 
of workers and jobs. 

For reasons such as these, the Department of 
Labor recently intensified its research program to 
test the feasibility of collecting job opportunity 
data.®® Pilot studies have demonstrated that a via- 
ble survey yielding reasonably accurate current in- 
formation could be instituted. The results also rein- 
force the presumptions just indicated regarding the 
contributions this infornution can make in ap- 
praising the job market situation and guiding 
manpower policy and programs. 

Before discussing a fev; key findings of these 
experimental surveys, a major caution concerning 
their interpretation is in order. This survey pro- 
gram is so new and the techniques so experimental 
that it is difficult to distinguish altogether be- 
tween substantive findings, atypical variation, and 
sampling error. The result:; should be regarded not 
as e.xact measures but as approximations aiouiid 
\s*hich the precise answers would tend to cluster. 
More definitive conclusioris will be possible when 
the surveys are repc^ated on a regular basis and 
the results studied over tirtie in relation to other 
economic measures. 

The job market tightened sharply between 1965 
and 19G6 in many local areas, according to the De- 
partment's surveys. The job opportunity rate (the 
number of unfilled opportunities as a percent of 
the total number of filled and unfilled jobs in the 
area) was found to bj higher in April 1966 than 
the year before in 10 of the 13 areas surveyed in 
both years. (Sec chait 15.) In six areas, the rate 
rose by at least 50 percent, and in three of these 
by more than 80 percent. 

To explore the reasons for current job oppor- 
tunities and, in particular, to determine whether 
a given opening in leality denotes a labor short* 



*• For « further dl8cusi«to i of the nrod for a count of vacan* 
ctea and r.'com mentation a for a rcFenrch rro*’r#rr on (hh subject. 
>.« J/caiHn>p Kruploymctt <nid I'af " iW'iiMngton ; 
1 re^Ident'a Committee to Ai»pr»Jfr Emrlojmcnt aud tnemrlor' 
mrnt Statlstka, 1962), f>p. 199*202. 
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Job opportunity rates rose sharply 
bf tween April 1065 and April 1966 
in most areas surveyed 
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age, it is (essential to know how long the job has 
remained unfilled, the nature and size of the oc- 
cupation, the seasonal pattern of employment, 
the tu mover rate, wa.res, ana other factors affect- 
ing lK)th labor demand and labor supply. Even in 
l>erio(ls of business rece.ssion, job op)>oitnnilies 
occur fre<iuently as i>eoi)le change jobs or leave the 
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u'ork force ajul employers seek new workers to re- 
])1iice those who leave. If tlie openings are filled 
quickly, they cannot be iiiteri)reted us indicative of 
labor shortages. But when openings are of long 
duration and hence in the •‘havd-to-fiir’ categoiy, 
they are likely to reflect either a luck of workers 
with the required skills or such problems as sub- 
standard w^ges, poor working conditions, inacces- 
sible plant locatiojis, or unrealistic hiring 
specifications. 

Ai)proxiinately half of all opportunities re- 
2>orfed in the lOGG siirrey.s had leijuiined unfilltd 
at least a nioiitli and were classed as hard to fill. 
TJie long-term op 2 )ortunity j ate was liiglier iii B)CG 
than the year l)efore in half the areas covered and 
declined in only a few of tiiem. 

The extremely wide range of occupations for 
which current job opportunities were reported is 
anothei- significant finding. There were un- 
filled openings, botli long-term and sliort-temi, 
at everj'^ occupational level from unskilled jobs to 
professional positions. The relative numbers of 
o 2 )eiiings in the varioiis occ\ipational categories 
differed greatly among ai'eas, however, i*cflecting 
t?ie areas’ differing industrial character, as well as 
the local manpower supply-and-demand balance. 

Ill general, the 2>ro2)ortion of long-term opi>or- 
tiirities was highest in the ])iofessional, inaii- 
agerial, ami skilled grou 2 >s (nearly 55 2 >eicent, on 
tie average, in the areas surveyed in April 19G6). 
And in certain 2 )rofessions and skilled occupations 
the 2 )ro 2 >ortioii of opixirt unities that were in the 
lard-to-fill category was even greater. For ex- 
ani 2 >le, 0 out of every 10 of the o 2 )enings for trained 
1 urses and of those for tool and die inakem had 
been unfilled for ^0 days or lojiger — testifying to 
the severe [•ers^nniel sliorta^cs in thf'so occiqiations. 

To test whether substandard wages were a sig- 
nificant factor in the job ojiiiorl unity situation, 
wage rates were obtained in connection with the 
)l)l)orlunity Infonnalioa. In general, the wages 
listed \;ere. in line with entry rates for the .'^aine 
occu; ♦ions, as determined from local Kiii 2 )!oy- 
meiit Service records. But a sizable minority of the 
o2)i>orlunities (about 15 to 20 to 

i*ery limited data from (lie I9GG suneys) offered 
wages below t he usual eiit ry rates. 

Tnfonnatioji about the 2 >ro 2 >ortion of hanl-to-fi!l 
job opjx>r( uni ties traceable to these substandard 
wage offers and tJie occu 2 )o(ians in wliicli (hey 
were coiicenJrated has not been ])rovided by the 
initial surveys. Since this infoniiation if basic to 
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the interpretation of job opportunity data and to 
an understanding of labor shortage problems, they 
are among the items that need to be explored in 
depth in further job opportunity research. 

OTHER JOB MARKET INDICATORS 

The tightening of the manpower supply-and- 
demand situation in 1965-66 extended beyond the 
areas covered by the vacancy surveys to the econ- 
omy generally. This is made plain by the num- 
bers of unfilled job openings listed with Employ- 
ment Service offices throughout the country, the 
average weekly hours and quit rates of factory 
workers, and the national unemployment rate. 
(See chart IG.) I'liese indicators also show easing 
of tho job market during early 19G7 (as discussed 
ill detail in the chapter on Trends in Emidoymeut 
and Unemrloym^nt), lint they give mutually con- 
firming evidence that manpower demand at the. 
end of 1967 war still much above the levels of the 
early 1960’s — nnd labor scarcities are likely to be 
a continuing i>roblein in a good many occupations 
and local areas. 

Employment Service Unfilled Openings 

In the absence of up-to-date, nationwide statis- 
tics on current job opportunities, tho unfilled job 
openings on file with public Employment Service 
offices are the best available direct measure of man- 
power demand and supply. Only about a third of 
all job oppod unities are listed with the Employ- 
ment Service, liowevei*. And some industries and 
occupational groups— many of tho professions, 
for example — make little if any use of public em- 
ployment offices. Nevertheless, major changes in 
the numbers or types of openings listed with local 
offices often j^rovide clues to overall shifts in de- 
mand for workers. 

An increa.*e of over 50 peieeiit in mifilled job 
o2>enings listed with the Employment Service 
took 2 >lace Ix tween June 19G5 and Ai)ril 19GG, testi- 
fying to the growing job market stringency. (See 
cliart 10.) Tile rise in imOlled oiJenings during 
the.'^ 10 moiitlis (fi'oni 280,000 to 430,iKXi, accord- 
ing to seasonally adjusted data) was greater than 
had occuvi’kd during all the 2 ’revious 4 years of 
steady economic ex|)ansio]i. 
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Tho decline in unfilled openings after Septem- 
ber I960 \vj\s ail equally clear signal of a loosen- 
ing job market in many sections of (lie country. 
Rut in most montlis of 1907 the number of unfilled 
job openings on file at local offices exceeded all rec- 
ords for the same month for years i)rior to 106G, 
indicating continued demand for qualified work- 
el’s in a wide range of occii])alions. 

The scarcity of professional, tecliiiical, and man- 
agerial personnel is refieoted in the high propor- 
tion of job openings in these occupations tliat luu e 
remained unlilled as long as 30 days or more, 
Tlieie Mas some easing of sliorlage problems even 
in professional and related occupations during 
1907, but the great majority of job openings in 
these occupations remained in (be liard-to-fiil cate- 
gory, as shown by the following figures for 77 
major metropolitan nteas : 

Ptreent of Emphymtni Scrxkt >o6 oprnfnfj unfllci SO rfaj/j or hnqir 





All 


Frofcstlonol. 

Uehnkal, 


Dale 


occiipafkns 


and Tnanascrial 


1966: Januaiy 1 


49 


66 


April 1 




74 


July 1 


56 


81 


December 1 


57 


74 


1967: March 1 


49 


66 


June 1 


45 


7’ 


December 1 


49 
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Hours of Work 

Changes in lioui’S of work are one of the most 
sensitive, early indicators of changing labor de- 
maml. Under certain circumstances, increase;^ in 
working liours also can be a signal of emerging 
labor shortages. 

When experienced workers ai'e not available, 
employers often vespoml to an increase in prod- 
uct demand by lengthening hours of w ork. And 
conversely, M*hen demand is slack, (hey generally 
reduce working hours before laying off worker>. 
This piactico lias been accentuated in recent years 
by the rising costs of hiring ami training new 
wmrkers, tlie expansion of severance pay and odier 
fringe lieneHt provisions, and the consequent im- 
portance of holding do wri emi)loyee turnover rales. 
Some industries, such as automobile nianufactui - 
ing, regularly schedule laige ainoiuils of o\ ertiire 
to meet peak product ion demands. 

During the most recent period of intense do- 
inaiid for labor, in 1905 ami enily 19G0, average 
hours worked rose slmrj»ly (though not nearly to 
file level reached during World AVar II, when llie 
average factory workweek exceeded -J5 lionrs for 



CHART 16 

Important job market indicators ^ 
show* similar trends. 
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ma ly nionlhs). In early 1966, working time in 
ma iufacf tiring reached a postwar high of 
hours per week. Then, after midyeni, hours of 
work edged dowjiwaitl irregularly. In oarly 1907, 
with the casing of demand and of labor sluntage 
problems, mernge iioui’s fell to le.ss flnm W /2 pt'V 
\ve<k, but (unicd npwaixl after mid-year. 

Quit Rotes 

riie proportion of workers quitting their job.s 
provides still another test of the job market. Tradi- 
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tionally, quit rates have risen when employment 
o])portuiiities rae imi)roving. They liave tradition- 
ally fallen when new positions ai'e hard to find 
and workei’S are therefore less likely to quit. 

Quit rates in manufacturing industries rose 
from an average of 19 per 1,000 workers per month 
in 1965 to 26 {>er 1,000 in 1966. The latter figure 
was fairly close to the rate during the Korean 
v;ar (29 per 1,000 in 1951) but still well below the 
record figure of 63 per 1,000 reached in 19i3, dur- 
ing the World War II labor shortage. The rale 
remained high throughout 1966, but it slackened 
to an average of 23 per 1,000 for the year 1967. 

The highest quit rates are not found in indus- 
tries (such as machinery and construction) with 
short^iges of skilled workers. On the contrary, they 
are encountered in industries with relatively low 
pay levels, imattractive working conditions, sea- 
ssoiia! employment, and a low-skilled labor force. 
These industries historically have found it difficult 
to attract and retain workers in periods of rapid 
economic growth and abundant job oppoi*t unities. 
In 1966, for example, the furniture, leather, hun- 
ber, textile, and apparel industries had the highest 
quit rates of any uajor branches of manufactur- 
ing. There is little doubt that many service and 
other nonmanufacturing businesses with low wage 
scales had similar preblems of employee tuniovcr, 
altliough statistics are not available for these 
industries. 

Unemployment Ralet 

Ur'employment rales for the work force gen- 
erally, and for difTerent occupational groups and 
geographic areas, add another dimension of in- 
sight into the labor deniand-and-supply situation. 
During the past 3 years, the changes in unemploy- 
ment rates have confirmed the evidence of other 
job market indicators as to the tiglitening and 
then loosening job market. 

That no general shortage of labor has occurred 
during the economic upturn of the past 7 j’ears is 
substantiated by ihe unemployment rates, ns well 
ns much other evidence. The lowest figure to 
which the national imen)ployment rate dropi)cd 
during any’ quai'tor in Ihis period was 3,7 i^ercent 
(in (he last quarter of 1966 and the first of 1067, 
on a seasonally adjusted basis). Compared with 



the average unemployment rate of 4.5 percent in 
1965 and of over 5 pereent in preceding years, this 
figure represented a great gain. But even with 
unemployjnent down to 3.7 percent of the total 
woik foree, the rate of joblessness remained very 
high among specific groups of workers (youth, 
non whites, the unskilled) and in particular local 
areas. And the national average rate was still well 
above the frictional minimum associated with Jior- 



CHART 17 

Unemployment rates are lowest for 
professional and managerial w'orkers- 
highest for nonfarm laborers. 

Unemptoyment rale 




Note: Quirteri/ iveiages, sejtooaiy 
Source; 1/ of Leooi. 
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mal labor turnover and seasonal fluctuations in 
employment,’^® 

This country has continued to have large num- 
bers of unutilized workers. But manifold and dif- 
ficult problems of mismatching of workers and 
jobs will have to be overcome, befoi'e these po- 
tential manpower reserves can be fully utilized, as 
is suggested by the differential rates of unemploy- 
ment in different occupations and local areas. 

In professional, technical, and managerial occu- 
pations, the rate of unemployment has been about 
1.2 peixient for the past 21/2 years. (See chart 17.) 
This low level of unemployment is undoubt^jd evi- 
dence of widespread personnel shortages in many 
professional and related occupations. 

The unemployment rates for craftsmen and for 
clerical workers have also been relativpiy low 
(under 3 percent in most months of 19f>6 and 
1967). Fvr operatives and service worker;, they 
have been much higher, however. And nc^nfarm 
laborers have had far the highest unemployment 
rates of all (7 percent or higher even in 19G6, and 
close to 8 percent in mid-1967). The fact that Jack 
of skill debars many workers from qualifying for 
the available jobs is all too apparent. 

Wide differences in unemployment rates exist 
also among local labor areas — pointing to serious 
geographic mismatching of workers and jobs. 
Many local areas have had very low unemployment 
rates at the same time that others had .surplus 
labor. (See table 20.) 

The number of areas with high levels of unem- 
ployment has decreased sharply over the past 3 
years. Nevertheless, 9 of the 150 major labor areas 
had substantial unemployment throughout 1967, 
and nearly 500 smaller areas were classified as 
having substantial or persistent unemployment at 
the end of the year. 

Even within local areas there are manpower im- 
balances to which the area unemployment data 
provide no clue. Occupational mismatching of 
workers and jobs has plagued many communities, 
as well as the country generally (according to re- 
ports from local employment offices and other 
sources). Furthermore, in many large mctropoli- 

^ According t> & recent etitimaite, h mlntmiiTn lc;r] ] t low v 
unemployment Could probably not bo rfdurc.l (except under 
condlUons of foil mobllltaMon) migbl bo reached In the range 
of « 2* to 2.5-pcrcont overall unemployment rate, See Arthur 
M. Rc 89, ‘"XYebnIquea for Identifying Labour Shortages and 
Illustrations of Technlqucf for Meeting Shorl Ruti ltd Seasonal 
Labour Shortages," paper presented at International Conference 
on Employment BtaMUiatlon In a Crowlb Economy at Munich, 
Oclobff 1901 (TarU: Organisation for Ikonomic Co-operation 
and Development), p, S. 



Table 20. Unemployment Classifications of 
150 Major Labor Areas, Quarterly Aver- 
ages, 1965-67 ‘ 



Period 


Number of areas 


with — 


Low 

unem- 

ployment 


Moderate 

unem- 

ployment 


Substan- 
tial unem- 
ployment 


1965 








1st quarter 


23 


9S 


29 


2nd quarter 


33 


94 


23 


3rd quarter 


46 


85 


19 


4th quarter 


48 


83 


19 


1966 








let quarter 


53 


80 


17 


2i.d quarter 


59 


78 


13 


3rd quarter 


58 


83 


0 


4th quarter 


65 


77 


3 


1967 








1st quarter 


60 


81 


9 


2nd quarter 


59 


82 


9 


3rd quarter 


56 


85 


9 


4tii quarter 


52 


89 


9 



^ Areas ar« classified u having low UDemployment when the unemptopmett 
rate Is 1.6 to 2.9 percent; as moderate when It b 3.0 to 5.9 percent i and as sub- 
stantial when the ra'e Is generally 6 percent or more. See “ Explanation of 
Area Classifications" in Area TVrndi In Ernploymrnl and UnempfoymriiT 
(Washington: IhB. Department ol tabor. Manpower Administration), any 
recent Issue. 

fan areas, residents of central city ghettos are iso- 
late'’ from the general job market and unable to 
take advantage of expanding job opportunities in 
the suburbs.’^ 

INFORMATIONAL NEEDS 

This brief review of the statistical evidence re- 
garded as the most effective now available for as- 
“^^cssing the manpower supply- and-dem and situ- 
ation niakc« two things clear. It is jiossiblo to 
draw we 1 1 -confirmed conclusions about the over- 
all tightness of the job market and (he changing 
extent of labor shoitages from these statistics, 
and to obtain some insights into the most critical 

■ For t dlBCUMdon of thti problem, gee the chipter on Geo- 
graphic rfcclorw in Employment nod Menpower Derelopment. 



problems. But it is usually impossible, on Hie 
basis of present information, to pinpoint and 
Treasure labor shoilagi-s in particular local areas 
or particular occupations. The planning of train- 
ing programs and other measures to relieve man- 
power imbalances is thus greatly Iiampered. 

If up-to-date information on job opportunities 
were available for different labor areas, this 
would hel]) greatly in imjiroving the efficiency of 
job market ojierations and in making man- 
l>ower programs more effective at the community 
level, wlicrc they arc actually ii.iplerncnted. Much 
progress on tlie difficult jiroblcms of definition and 
interpretation involved in job oppoKunity data 
has already been made through the Department of 
Labor's expei'iincntal surveys, and experience with 
more extensive suireys should lead to fnrthcr re- 
fiiicmeiits and improvements, like those made over 
many ye^rs in the unemployment Statistics- 

Efforts to solve labor shortages cannot stop with 
€x post fa<^to evaluation and action, Iiowever. ‘^Thc 
time to de 4 il with manpower sliortagcs is before 
they develop, as the President said in Iiis lOGG 
Man power lie port. 

An awai’eness of the imjxjitance of planning 
ahead has brought about increased activity in 
manpower forecasting. The projections of man- 
power requirements and supply di3veIo])cd by the 
Department of LflK>r have Ix^en extended to sev- 
eral hundred occupations and industries from a 
much smaller number a few years ago. Special 
studies of prospective manpower needs and the 
increase in training rates j“equired to meet them 
also have been made in the health occupations ” 
and a few other important fields known to have 
severe recruitment problems. This researcli ne«ls 
to be expanded and further refined, and the re- 
sults must be widely appl’od in the planning of 
professional, technical, and vocational education 
and oii-lhe-job (raining. 

The development of currv.nt employment sta-tis- 
lics by occupation is another area where furtlier 
progress is needed. Such :itatistics are not now 

’’These projectlODi wlU be preiented In "Tomorrow'i Man- 
5K>ver Need* — Nftttoaal M*opo^»r rroj^ctU.Dn ft Guide to 
TheTf l>e as a Totil In [)erelopimr State md Area .Manpoirer 
PfoJecUoca/' to Je pubUtbed by ibe U.S. Departneat of Labor. 
Bureau of I^bof Stitlfttlcft, la 

’’See Nealth ifonpoircr, — A of Kc9u(rtmcnt$ 

and Supp^if | Wesblnirton : l*,8. tVj arlmeot of l.abor, Bureau of 
lAbor StftUstka, Juoe1d6TV, Report So. 323. 



available in the detail essential to establish a sound 
factual basis for projecting manpower require- 
ments or for dealing with many manpower 
problems. Current information on the numbers 
employed in different occupations is also required 
to indicate the changing supply of manpower in 
key occupations and as a base line for determining 
the significance of data on job opportunities. 

P^mployment data are available annually for en- 
gineering, scientific, and technical occupations and 
a few others, based on industry surveys. And the 
I )Dp ailment of Labor has begun a program aimed 
at collection of more comprehensive occupational 
cm])loyment da^a on a regular basis. This program 
needs to bo improved upon and greatly expanded, 
to cover all sigiiificant occupations. 

Another great gap in the aisenal of manpower 
information relates to private industiy training 
programs and their contributions to meeting skill 
lequirements. The Department of Labor is de- 
veloping a new survey of formal training pro- 
grams in industry, which is scheduled to be 
launched during 196S. But (his will not cover 
the vast and difficult areii of informal training, 
through wliich most workers acquire their occu- 
pational skills (according to a limited 19G2 sur- 
vey, which is still the major source of information 
on the subject). 

A Task Force on Occupational Training has 
been established by the Secrerary of Labor and 
the .Secretary of Commerce. As directed by the 
President in his 1967 Manpower Report^ this task 

force will survey training programs operated 

by priv'ate industry, and wdll recommend Avays 
that the Federal Government can promote and 
assist private training programs.^’ 

While focusing on the measures needed to 
strengthen occupational (raining, the task force 
will also direct its attention to the gaps in informa- 
tion as to how workers have acquired and should 
acquire their skills. This country Avill face an 
enormous (raining task in the next several years 
to meet the demand for craftsmen and other highly 
trained workers indicated by the Department’s 
projections of manpower requirements. A com- 
prehensive system of reporting on occupational 
training would aid greatly in appraising achieve- 
ments and needs and in coordinating Federal 
training programs with private industry’s much 
larger training activities. 
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Toward fhe Developmenf oF Manpower In Jicafors 



How far have we come in this exploratory ef* 
fort toward improved quantitative assessment of 
manpower problems and progress ? In all the prob- 
lem areas considered, some approach to quant ifica- 
tion of recent gains and coiitiiuiing deficiencies — 
to identification and measurement of the most 
urgent current problems — ^lias been possible. In a 
few areas, fairly sophisticated indicators are at 
hand. But in others, all that is now available are 
limited and often fragnientarj* statistical indica* 
tions— rather than iiidicaloi’s, in any fonnal sense 
of the term — of where we stand and the direction 
in which we are moving in relation to desired 
objectives. In some important areas, work has 
scarcely begun. 

The development of a comprehensive set of man* 
power measures or indicators will depend on 
progress in filling the data gaps pointed out in 
all sections of th3 chapter. This is no small as- 
signment. In measuring manpo%ver problems, over- 
all national estinn tes can be as inadequate as frag- 
mental^* data for particular groups. In evay area 
of worker well -be ng, it is essential to avoid broad 
generalizations that can mask crucial differences, 
for example, bet3:een Xegroes and whites, slum 
dwellers and suburbanites, men and women, youth 
and adults. And assessments of labor shortages and 
manpower requirements have little meaning unless 
focused on particular occupations, industries, and 
local areas. 

Manpower indie ators must not be limited to por- 
t raying w’hat is hi ppening to the work force gen- 
erally or the Natioi as a whole. They must be avail- 
able for the kind^ of population subgroups just 
suggested, and also for individual cities and even 
large slum neighborhoods. To a steadily increasing 
extent, manpower program decisions are being 
made at the level < f the city and the neighborhood. 
And new* ventures to improve the well-being of 
workers and theii.* families are likely to depend 
heavily on the ability of local people to formulate 
plans of implementation. If this is to be done ef- 
fectively, measuns of progress toward objectives 
must be available for the geographic unit where 
I'esponsibility for progress is lodged, and where 
the means are aviiilablc for taking corrective steps 
when n reading of the indicators suggests that this 
is necessary. 
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Intelligent actioi at the national level also re- 
quires geographic ; nd other detail in indiCvators. 
Resources n<«d to b 2 concentrated where the prob- 
lems are concentrated, so that greater evenness of 
opportunity can be achieved among cities and i*e- 
gions. Urgent problems need to be spotted where 
and when they oc* ur, so that they can be con- 
tained. And as alt jady suggested, developments 
affecting even a mr jor segment of society may be 
lost in figure? for t We Nation as a whole. 

Progress toward \ system of manpow’er indica- 
tors is rendered the more difficult by this need for 
detailed measures or population subgroups and 
local areas, as well as for the country generally. 
It is complicated e on more by the wide range of 
problem areas thai must be taken into account. 
But the developmfmt of a set of indicators is, 
nevertheless, to be joiight as a long-tenn goal. 

IVhat is encomp;:ssed in looking ahead toward 
manpower indicators is the need for systematic 
measurement over t me — for a comprehensive, con- 
tinuing, and yet d>namic set of measures, which 
will make possible malysis of trends and changes 
over the years in ill major manpower problem 
areas and also of the interrelationships among 
these areas and Oi their relationships to other 
economic and socia '. developments. 

INDICATORS OF ^IMERGING PROBLEMS 

The completion t f a detailed set of descriptive 
indicators i.i all arras touched on in this chapter 
would be only one S' ep — however long and still far 
from accomplishme it — in the creation of measures 
to aid in the attain nent of manpower objectives. 
Desjjite all the inherent difficulties and hazardsof 
looking ahead at e\ eiits to conip, it should be pos- 
sible, within a 11m ted area, to pinpoint difficult 
problems as they er lerge and even to achieve some 
forewarning of them from knowledge of how 
events affect one aivother. If the antecedents of a 
problem can be identified, this can help In antici- 
pating the problem itself. 

To some e.xtent, his approach has already been 
used. From the no« twar upsurge in birth rates, for 
example, faiily txt c( predict iorts were made of the 
imiKiiding rise in school enrollments and in the 
numbers of teachc -s and classrooms that would bo 
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needed. Population figures, by age group, and data 
on rising standards of medical caie have been used 
to predict the growing demand for medical and 
nursing personnel. Rising agricultural productiv- 
ity — owing to the introduction oi the cottonpick- 
ing machine and the manifold other advances in 
farm technology— led to predictions of continued 
displacement of fannworkers. Ti e consequences of 
their displacement in terms cf increased ovCi- 
crowding and poverty in city alums were also fore- 
seen by a few analysts, although not widely 
recognized. 

A few illustrative suggestions follow as to tlie 
kinds of innovative indexes that might, with care- 
ful analysis, give warning of impending problems 
or of a worsening or improvement in existing ones : 

— People reaching iS years of age in joht^ that 
are disappearing. It is known that once dis- 
placed, older workers have great difficulty be- 
coming reemployed, especially if they are 
trained in an obsolescent occupation and have 
limited education. If the indicator shows a 
bunching of people in this situation, special re- 
training programs and ether measures could 
be undertakin in adv ance to protect them 
against prolonged unemployment. 

—The skill reqairement of jobs. If an indica- 
tor were available that measured the real skill 
requirements of jobs, rather than merely for- 
mal hiring standards, training programs could 
be planned more efficiently. Such an indicator 
would be particularly helpful in foreseeing 
the problems facing young workers, especially 
school dropouts, and in elfoits to develoj^ job 
opportunities for the disadvantaged. 

— The minimfum age at irhich en.ployers hire. 
Practically nothing is known about the mini- 
mum ages employers specify in hiring and 
the relation these may have to the high rates 
of youth imemployiiient. If an indicator 
shows that the customary minimum age is 
being advanced, trouble can be expected as 
school leavers find they are not old enough 
to enter employment. Special efforts to en- 
courage modifications of employers' mini- 
•num-age speeifications or, failing that> sj^e- 
cial transitional arrangements might bo called 
for, to bridge the gap between school and 
work for many youth. 



— 7 .n the edwcaiional achievement of 

slum youth. If such an indicator shows a de- 
terioration in the educational achievement of 
youth going to slum schools, an increase in 
the employment problems of these youth can 
be expected. To prevent th’S, it might be neces- 
sary *0 find new avenues to remedial educa- 
tion and also to intensify efforts to improve 
the quality of slum schools. 

— Satisfaction of slum residents with their 
jobs. An indicator showing a sharp decrease 
in job satisfaction in the slums might be 
vievre^l with concern as a predictor of intensi- 
fying unrest. 

The most disadvantaged groups in our society — 
for example, ex-prisoners and the physically and 
mentally handicapped — are lost sight of altoget her 
in present economic and social statistics. And in- 
fo nnat ion for the smaller, also higlJy disadvan- 
taged, ethnic minority groups — Mexican Ameri- 
cans, Puerto Ricans, American Indians — is ex- 
tremely inadequate (as emphasized earlier in this 
chapter). For each of these groups, indicators 
should be developed showing the relative differ- 
ences between them and the population gene rally- 
in unemployment, labor force participation, oc- 
cupation's, earnings, and educational attainment. 
These indicators would show from year to year 
whether and w’here the gaps between theco groups 
and the jjopulation norm? are widening or narrow- 
ing and would thus help greatly to stimulate and 
guide program action. 

The e.xistence of opportunities for meaningful 
paiticipation in activities other than paid employ- 
ment is another area where possible indicators 
might be explore*-!. The increase in leisure time, 
the lengthening of the average lifespan, and the 
trend toward earlier retirement all point to the 
importance, both for the individual and for so- 
ciety, of widening opportunities for service on a 
nonpaid basis. A recent survey of volunteer work 
provides tome summ<iry data on tliis subject.^* iiut 
no mcasmes are yet available of the contribution 
volunteers arc miking in meeting sc-cial needs, nor 
of the potentials for further service in this area, 
nor of the numbers of people in different life situa- 
tions , -night welcome such oppoftunities for 

social involvement. 

of Volunteer WorV. 1865, '* to be roMlibed bj the 
V S. Dopfirtment of Labor to leW. 



RELATIONSHIPS WITH OTHER AREAS OF 
SOCIAL CONCERN 
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If ind catoi*s wci“e available for all areas of 
social c>ov cerii — not only manpower but also edu* 
elation, health, family stability, ci'ime, and so 
forth -it should become possible to trace an intcr- 
coiinected series of l;ipi)enings throu' out the 
fabric of society. This kind of analysi ould not 
only thro v light on the inter relation^ ps between 
ditTereut social jjroblcnis but also aid <ii identifying 
critical points of intervention, where remedial ac- 
tion migh ; be most effective. 

The 1-0 ationship between unemployment and 
family stability described in the Depaidment of 
Labor publication, Th<'' Negt'o Family^ The Case 
for National Actiony provides one example of the 
value of considering manpower and other social 
data toge:her. In that study it was found thp.t as 
nnemplo) inent increases, family separation rates 
also increase; and when iinemployment recedes, so 
do separftions. While such a statistical relation- 
ship leaves the dynamics of the situation unex- 
plained, it gives reason for some optimism that the 
provisioii of jobs could be a major factor in en- 
abling fa inilies to stay together. 

For further illustration, the rate at which peo- 
ple are incarcerated in State prisons is comj)arod 
with the r ational unemployment rate in chart 18. 
It can hi ««en that the two indicators have almost 
identical movements.” 

Almost as imj)ressive a relationshiji >vas ob- 
tained in n study comparing changes in the rate of 
unemployment and the suicide rate for 15- to 54- 
ycar-oki males over a 30-year period.’® With each 
upward or downward movement of the unemploy- 
nient jk rcentage, tlie suicide rate clianged with it- 
niaikahle similarity. Finally, an only rt^cently re- 
ported study of tlie ejn(lemiol'>gy of mental illness 
establislied a close correlation between imemiiloy- 
m^nt levels in tlie Slate of New York and the rate 
of admissions to mental hospitals.” 

^Many problems exist In Ujing lo conjitruct a satlsfactorjc 
cf *1511;?. The r.ne u‘c<l here relates cnlj- to ficrsons tiiru. 
fiiUTid pilKy. nn*l t irncrl over to State f rlson!*, Mitj.v crime* are 
not : f.tlieri* nre not ; ana still others renull In 

ruTitlnemeT In i-en.il In!«t ItutJ 5.ns other tli.in State prlsonii. 

Brlflr >f!U'Mabnn, Samuel Johnson, ar.rl Thomas Tugb, "Rela 
Hon o( S jlci«Jc Rales to Sod.il ConrUHons.' r«&ri'c Health Re- 
Ap U 1^3, I'p. 2S5-293. 

M, Hirvey Brenner, 'Ux-orionac Change and Mental Hospital- 
nation ; J.’ew York State, 1910-1&G0, ' Socwl Dwm 
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S ale prison incarcerations and 
national unemployment ra tes have 
parallel trends. 

Inc; rcerations per National 

100 000 population unemployment rate 
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^3urce U.S, Department oI Li^boi. Data on ircarcera ioos from 
U.S. D paitTent af Justice. 



When relationships such as these ire found by 
placiiij 5 indicators side by side, inUnsive investi- 
gation is warranted to uncover the nature of the 
relationshii). For example, if the availability of 
jobs si ould turn out to be a critical factor in yearly 
variat ous in the felony rate, this wtiuld be a find- 
ing warranting wide attention. 

The availability of carefully constiuctod indi- 
cators in various social areas, which are now being 
developed under (ho leadership of the Department 
of Health, Education, ajid IVelfaie, should aid 
grcatl >• in \incovering such basic reUtionships. 



CONCLUSION 

Despite all the informational g)ps and data 
needs that have been pointed out, the statistics 
now available in this country a»'e probably more 
sopliisticated and also more compiehensive than 
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those of any otlior nation. T^o^Yever, many of onr 
present statisticnl series were developed becatse 
n. pressing probhm had overtaken the country. 

Tlie measurement of manpower ti*ends must not 
only keep pare with the development of problems; 
it should pre-’0(h them, so that they can be aiiti( i- 
pated and prepai*ed for. Advances in tlie social 
sciences and statistics provide, at least potentially, 
the knowledge and teclinical capacity required for 
this ieadtinie. And the opportunity thus preseiitcd 
should not be passed by. 

The improvem 2 nts and suppleme ntation of inn i- 
power statistics suggested in lids chapter form a 
tentative agenda for the government agencies arid 
private organizai ions involvwl in this field of fact- 
finding ard research. Decisions on pricrities for 
action w ill bo influenced not only by judgments as 
to the degree of need for a particular type of data 
ut also by questions of technical feasibility, rela- 



tive costs, and budgetary resources. The Depart- 
ment of Labor, working through internal and ex- 
ternal research committees, will take the lead in 
determining priorities among these informational 
needs, in formulating plans to meet them, and in 
actually developing new and improved manpower 
indicators. It is hoped that, at the same time, pri- 
vate researchers and research organizations will 
make large contributions in many areas. 

Progress tovi’ard the development of manpower 
indicatoi*s will require not merely data gathering 
but also extensive leseaidi on conceptual and tech- 
nical problems aiid on the interpretation and re- 
finement of tlie indicators develojt^ed. To test the 
validity and utility of existing measures, to evolve 
mo; e effective ones, and to identify areas where 
new measures are needed will be continuing re- 
search clialleiiges if a system of manpower indica- 
tors is to become a fruitful i eality. 



BARRIERS 

TO EMPLOYMENT 
OF THE DISADVANTAGED 



BARRIERS TO EMPLOYMENT 
OF THE DISADVANTAGED 



Tha disadvantaged workers still jobless or 
underemployed in this period of economic pros- 
pericy — who, in the Prcifident’s words, are , . 
blocked from productive employment by barriers 
rooted in poverty: lack of health, Jack of educa- 
tioji, lack of training, lack of motivation”^ — art 
now the chief concern of manpower policy. If 
programs ai'e to be shaped effectively to these 
worl ers’ specific needs, deeper imderstnnding of 
theii problems and the obstacles to their employ- 
ment is essential. 

T lis chapter therefore explores the sociological, 
cultji-al, psychological, and economic barriers to 
employment of the disadvantaged in big city 
sluns.® The introductory section sketches the 
major statistical dimensions of joblessness and 
unctremployment in urban poverty areas, Tlie 
chapter is concerned i i the mam, however, not 
with measurement and description of these prob- 
lerrs but with exploration of their deep-rooteJ 
personal and environmental causes. 

In this analysis, th’^ barriers to employment are 
divided into those stemming from sociabpsycho- 
logical characteristics end those access and institu- 



tional barriers which bar slum residents from 
otherwise available jobs. Since the special <iconomic 
world that has developed in slum areas greatly 
influences the residents’ attitudes toward regular 
jobs, this ‘‘irregular economy” is analyzed briefly. 
And there s an illustrative discussion of one im- 
portant group of the poor and underemployed— 
the mothers receiving assistance under the Aid 
to Families with Dependent Children (AFDC) 
]>rogrum. The emphasis in this discussion is on the 
complex interrelationships between employment 
and welfare for these women, and the possible im- 
pUcatious of the findings for the new Work Incen- 
ti\e Program aimed at equipjiing more AFDC 
mothers for regular jobs. 

In conclusion, some imjxnlant objectives in job 
creation and other manpower policies that bear di- 
rectly Oil the bar 'ers to emplojiiient of tht dis- 
advantaged are reviewed. Suggestions are also 
made as to (he strategies and ])rogram improve- 
ments that would strengthen present efforts to 
overcome these barriers and enable the hard-core 
unemployed and marginal workers to obtain and 
liold steady, decently paid jobs. 



The Sub.Employed 



The present measures of \memployment — 
liiTiited, broadly, to persons who h«a’ e no work at 
all f ml are actively seeking a jol) — «are particularly 



inadequate for assessing the economic situation of 
disadvantaged workers in tirbaii slums, and also 
rural ai'cas. A broader, more useful concept for 



« 1 he iTe^ldenl'ii on MunTowfr, Jinntrjr 23, 1263, i>. 2. 

•For • dl!«cuii!»!oti of equally urgeol rroblernu of the runt 

poor eof Ihe chirter on Ocofri^hlc Factors Ini FinrloyiDea mo 




Maopoiter The People Lift Pchtnd iWiehlDC* 

toa : Pfei dent'i Ntllooal Ad^Ieo*/ CoDcanetoo on Bnnl Pot- 
ertF. SertFmber lb67). 
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analysis of the problems of these groups — tiiat of 
sub-cniployinciit — wis introduced in 1907 and 
developed further in the preceding chapter. 

The concept of sub-employment broadens the 
traditional notions of attachment to the labor 
force and availability for work, and it introduces 
the issue of the quality of employment as reprj- 
sented by the level of wages. This is especially im- 
portant for the development of manpower policy 
in poverty areas. The employed poor — with earn- 
ings below the poverty line even for full-time 
work — now represent a larger problem, at least in 
terms of numbers, thru the unemployed. Yet they 
arc a group which Iris so far veceiied compara- 
fively little attention. 

Separate consideration of the difTerent, kinds of 
people included amorg the sub-employed is also 
essential. The sub-em oloyed are a diverse group, 
with varied problems requiring different remedial 
approaches. Ko one policy will deal effectively 
with the cniploymeii'i pioblems of all the sub- 
employed, nor with all aspects of their problems. 

Some of the sub-employed are unable to get or 
keep a job l>ecause of social -psychological char- 
acteristics or low motivation. But such difficulties 
must not be considered ns characteristic of all the 
.suh-em ployed. Xor c;m .social-psychological bar- 
riers to employment 3e analyzed apart from the 
context of available epportunities. 

Two obvious but crucial questions are : What are 
the reasons for the (ontinuing high sub-employ- 
ment among Negroes and other minority groups in 
large cities? WTiat cm be done to decrease it fur- 
ther? Efforts to ans ver these questions are seri- 
ously hampered by the Inadequacy of present 
information. Some leads can be obtained, however, 
by pulling together t he scattered and fragmentary 
evidence at hand. This section gives some high- 
lights of the nvailaVle data on the numbers, and 
characteristics of tliesiib-einployed in urban areas, 
a? a background fo* consideri.ag the barriers to 
th?ir employment. 

UNEMPLOYMENT AND SUB-EMPLOYMENT 
IN POVERTY AREAS 

While imemploym?nt is only a partial index of 
the (Kquivation of shi indwell el's, it Is conrentnted 
among the saifiO groups tliat suffer from low earn- 
iug.s and other fonn- of sub employment. The dlf- 
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ferences ia unemployment rates between people in 
and outside poverty areas illustrate the gap in 
economic conditions between slum residents and 
the American people as a whole. 

Half a million persons were unemployed in 
the poveity areas of large Standard Metropolitan 
Statistical Areas (SMSA’s) in March 1966, rep’ 3- 
senting 7.5 percent of the poverty area work force. 
This unenqiloyment rate was nearly double the 
national average rate at that time (4.0 percent).* 
One out of every 4 teenage workers (14 to 19 years 
old) in the poverty areas, and nearly 1 out of 10 
non\s'hites of all ages, were unemployed. Among 
non white t onagers, nearly a third of the boys and 
nearly half of the girls were jobless. Furthermore, 
the geographic concentration of iionwhite unem- 
I)loynieiit was great ; about 60 percent of the jobless 
non whites in the S MSA's were living in these 
poverty areas, four times the proportion for jobless 
white workers. 

Startling as these figures are, they do not ade* 
qnately represent the situation in some of the 
poorest city slums. The unemployment rate was 
10 percent or more in the slum areas of 10 of the 
13 cities for which information was obtained by 
the Department of Labor and cooperating State 
agencies in November 1966 (in three cities from 
independent studies).* In two of these city slums, 
the mieniployment rate was above 15 percent. 

Besides having high rates of unemployment, the 
workei*s in poverty areas were much more likely 
than otlicj s to be out of work for long p- riods (ac- 
cording to the March 1966 data). Above-average 
proportions of the men of normal working age 
were neither employed nor looking for work; 
many were unable to look for work because of 
poor health, and some had apparently been dis- 



* The hoTerljr area ctasfJficaUoa f yaSem here was deteloped 

u Itliln the Bureau o* Ibe Census for the Office of Beonomte Oppor- 
tatklty, A total of 193 neighborhoods In 100 (of the 101) Standard 
Mptrcipolltan Statistical Areas (S>fS.^>) i«1th a 19G0 population 
of 2.'»0,000 or more were deslgnatej as Areas”’ on the 

haslsi of an Index of censua tracts (reflecting lOCO Income, educa- 
tion. Allis. houiSng, and proportion of broken homes), contiguity 
of tracts, and the riTcits of urban renewal, Ttie 193 porerty areas 
Inrludrd ato^it 52 percent of the census tract* In the SMRA'a. For 
a detailed dUcussloi of the poverty area deflnitloa, Fee Current 
Ftpulatlon Reports, Series P-23, Xo. 19, August 24. 1068; and 
t9€0 Cenfut of ropulation^ Supplementary Reports. rC(Sl)-54. 
Ntrember 1.3. 1007. 

Foi‘ « foil dlscusslfin of the porertj area fladtnga of March 
19C6, ».re Jainrs R. Wetarl and Sussn S. Holland. *Toverty Areas 
Our M.Tjor Clttrs," Monthly Lolor /fcifevr, October J066, pp- 
11I}5-1110, reprinted as Special Labor Force Report No. 75. 

* For A dl^cufstoo of thcee surve.vs end their findings. Fee 1JS7 
iifinpou .V Jifport, pp 74 -75. 
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couraged by their inability to find a jol\ In addi- 
tion, many slum residents had been able to find 
only part-time work, and the jobs they liad \ re 
very often unskilled and low paying. 

The evidence is thus o\er whelming that any 
meaningful count of the disad; ant aged — the sub- 
employed — in poverty areas of the country’s large 
metropoUtau centei-s would greatly exceed the lialf 
million found to be unemployed there in March 
I9GC. A reasonable, and probably miniiaal, esti- 
mate of suh-eniployineiit (as deiined in the j)re 
ceduig clia])tei) in these poverty areas would be 
1.5 million. 

CHARACTERISTICS OF SLUM RESIDENTS 

The residents of poverty areas include abc/e- 
average proportions of older neople; of widowed, 
divorced, and separated peuons; of households 
headed by women; and of members of ethnic 
minority groups. 

Xevertheless, white people outnumber non- 
whites by 3 to 2 in urban poverty areas as a 
whole, according to the March 1966 survey. It is 
only in the \ ery worst si'Uiis that non whiles pre- 
dominate in total numbers.^ Because of their ex- 
tremely high rate of unemployment, however, nou- 
whites represent a majority of all the jwverty area 
unemployed. 

Is ]x>verty area unemployment jirimarily a 
youth problem, a conclusion reached by many ob- 
servers? As shown by the figures already cited, the 
]>roportio]i of poveify area unemployed — 

aiui ]>resmnably alienated in many cases — is shock- 
ingly high. On the other hand, many mer. in tho 
])rime working agevS ai e also jobless in these areas. 
And since there arc not nearly asr.ir.ny teenagers as 
adult men, unemploved youth constitute a rela- 
tively small proportion of all unemployed males in 
poverty areas, as in the country generally. 

A recent study in Newark, X.J., confirms the 
finding that youth unemployment is not the nu- 
merically dominant type in poverty areas. The un- 
employment rate for Negro males 16 to 1;) years of 
age in these slum areas was 33 j>erce;it, and for 
those aged 20 to 24 St was 13 percent. The group 
aged 25 and over had a lower unemployment rate 
(8 percent) but lepresented 60 percent of all un- 



• .Vatipciffr Report, p, "6. 



employed Negro men.® Clearly, manpower policy 
must be as much concerned with the employment 
needs of adult men in the ghettos as with those of 
jobless 3'outh. 

Public policy must also recognize the variations 
in social cliaracteristics among slum residents. 
While detailed data on the sub-employed are noi. 
available, information on the general character- 
istics of the poverty area population .strongly sug- 
gests the extent of variability. Accounts of social 
pathology in the slums frequently tend to obscure 
these important differences. 

Althougji the proportion of families headed by 
women is liigher in poverty areas than elsewhere, 
nearly two-thirds of the families in such areas in 
1966 were headed by men. Contrary to a widely 
held iiotioji, the proportion of large families was 
no higher there tha?i in the countrj^ generally; 
the proportion of families with six or more mem- 
bers was at»out 15 percent in tsich case. Further- 
more, although relatively more of the employed 
workers in poverty areas than of the country’s 
work force as a whole were in service and labor- 
ing jobs, the proportion in such jobs was only 
1 out of o; the. number in somewhat higher level 
occupations was twice as large. 

There is, thus, soinv^otrength and stability in pov- 
erty areas:, as well as considerable social pathology’ 
and disoiganizalion. Neither the positive nor the 
negative aspects of the situation should be o>er- 
looked in policy development. 

The variations from one ghetto area to another 
can also be considerable. A study cf unemployed, 
out- of- school Negro youth in the Harlem and the 
Bedford-Stuyvesant areas of New York City, for 
example, showed sizable differences in outlook. 
Asked whether they expected to have the income 
they would need to supj>ort a family with two chil- 
dren within the next 5 to 10 ye^irs, 44 percent of 
Harlem youth, as contrasted with only 28 percent 
of those in Bedford-Stuyvesant, showed high ex- 
))cctations. The expectations of the youth in Har- 
lem approached, though they did not quite equal, 
those of middle-class high school students.’ 

Relatively more of the Harlem than of the 



•Jack <thrrnlck. Brn^ard I*. Indlk. tD<J Otorge SternUeb. 
.Vf «-ark-,V» »r Jcrtcy; PopMtation Labor Force, Spring ill? 
fXpw Bru-jp^^Jek, 'iJ.: Rutgerv — Stt.e Vokerril^j'. Decern- 
ber 1967). p. 12. 

T Sfudje uf (he ifeaning. £rpcrirnce, anff Effecft 0 / the Xtighior- 
hood VoaM Corp$ pn AVpro WAo o.^o Scellnp TTerlr, pt I 

(New Vor < ; Xew York Volrereltf. Center for tbe Study of Vo- 
employed Youth, Janui:/ 1967), pp. XIFF and XIV, and pp. 
H9-150. 
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J3edford-Stuyve5ant youth had been bom in New 
York City or bad come from the urban — instead 
of the rural— South. Consequently, the Harlem 
young people tended to be in better economic cir- 
cumstances, as shown by their job histories and 



their families’ earnings situation. 

Probably the most importtmt generalization that 
can be made about ghettos and poverty areas is 
tlieir heterogeneity. No single program can reach 
all groups of slumdwellers. 



Barriers to Employment 



The factors which produce sub-employment in 
big city poverty areas are ns dive.^ as the char- 
acteristics of the people ailected. They are also 
interrelated, mutually reiiforcing, and difficult 
to disentangle. Social-psychological factors, lack 
of education and training, ill health, discrimina- 
tion, and other employer prictices with respect to 
selection of employees, and distance from avail- 
able jobs are among the mar.y barriers which con- 
tribute to joblessness, underemployment, and low 
earnings. 

The following sections discuss three kinds of 
barriers to employment of the disadvantaged — 
social-psychological, access, and institutional.® 

SOCIAL*PSYCHOLOGICAl BARRIERS 

One interpretation of the high rates of jobless- 
ness and low eaniings in city slums, incre;)slngly 
cited as ttic p^eneral level of unemployment drops, 
stresses the presumed distinctive characteristics of 
the big city sub employed — that they are less mo- 
tivated to work, lack perseverance in working, and 
arc generally alienated from the world of work. 
Although not fully supported, this explanation 
does have some validity. Reports by employers 
about men from poverty areas who were placed on 
jobs and then quit them seem to indicate that the 
work attitudes and motivation of the sub-em- 
ployrd of big cities are major barriers to their reg- 
ular employment. Just how important these social- 
psychological factors are in the total complex of 
factors affecting the employment of disadvantaged 
workers is not certain, howevc». And the strate- 
gies tliat would be most elfcclive in dealing with 



•For • more r«Tjetr of Ifcf ncleoce lUerttufe 
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sucli factors are neither obvious nor free from 
controversy. 

The social-psychological factors encompassed 
in explanations of (he job behavior of low-incomo 
Negroes ard others who have difficulty in getting 
and keeping jobs include altitudes, aspirations, 
motivation (especially achievement motivation), 
ability or willingness to defer gratification, and 
self-image, Most frequently, the individuaVs early 
family experiences are used lo explain the devel- 
opment of this complex of attitudes and motiva- 
tions. The basic assumption is that a person’s 
perception of himself, his attitudes towards work, 
hiib motivation, and his ability to postpone gratifi- 
cations affc-ct his chances of getting and keeping 
a job. 

The important considerat’.cns from the per- 
spective of this analysis are the distribution, rele- 
vance, and causality of the various possible factors. 
Distribution denotes the extent to which a given 
fattijr or attribute, considenid an important ele- 
ment in 8 positive orientation toward work, is 
found among the fully employed and not among 
the 6ub-einployed. Relevance refers to the rela- 
tionship between the particular factor and work- 
connected behavior — that is, how important the 
factor really is in work behavdor. Causality con- 
cern? the genesis of the attribute: Is it a reaction 
to a particular set of job- related events, or does it 
have more deep-seated roots? 

DUtribuMon 

Assuming that a complex of attitudes, aspira- 
(iors, motivations, and identity orientation affects 
work behavior, docs this lead, among the sub- 
employed, to crippling or otherwise inadequate 
outlooks toward work? Few studies on tliisgeneral 
subject present data pertuning to the sub- 
employed as such; much more commonly they 
contrast Negroes with whites, or persons of 
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lower socioeconomic status (as measured by 
income, occupation, education, or some combina- 
tion of the three) with those of higlier posi- 
tion. Before examining some findings of these 
studies, however, it is essential to note that neither 
the poor, nor the nonpoor, nor Negroes, nor whites 
are homogenous. Furthermore, there is overlap in 
characteristics among groups. Some poor rank 
liigher In social-psychological characteristics, no 
matter what the indicator, than some nonpoor. 
Consequently, public policy must be flexible and 
allow a variety of approaches if the .sub-employed 
are to be aided e fleet ively. 

Although many studies show that relatively 
more people of high than of low socioeconomic 
status have positive work attitude.'^, this is far 
from a uniform finding. For example, a study of 
Job Corps enrollees concluded that the aspirations 
of the youth participating in this program did not 
differ substantially from those of youth in better 
circumstaaces.® 

The aspiration data are complex. There is evi- 
dence, for example, that Negro parents often have 
very high educaraonal aspirations for their chil- 
dren. These aspirations may be unrealistically 
high, as is often charged. But this is very different 
from the contention, also frequently made, that 
it is lovi asj)i rat ions which produce poor results 
in getting and keiping a job. 

It has been suggested that the need to achieve is 
relatively low among persons at the ^xiverty level, 
partly because eirly training in self-reliance may 
be less prevalent in poor families than in those in 
higher socioeconomic groups. Furthermore, sev- 
eral studies indicate that low -status Negroes have 
less nted for achievement than low -status v hites.'® 
But there is coiiflicting evidence as well. For ex- 
ample, one sample of low^inconie Negro residents 
of a public housing project revealed that more 
than two-thirds agreed with the statement (hat 
‘^(he most important qualities o» a real man are 
determination and driving ambition.” 

Aspiration is also relative to the expectation that 
one can achieve what one aspires lO. This is .shown 

•Sar A. Ltrltan. "Job Corp^,’* c} Wor on 

roverijf (Washington: 90th Cong., IM C.S. Spnat^ Com* 
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by a study of Neighborhood Youth Corps enroll- 
ees (referred to previously). Only one- third of the 
unemployed Negro youth thought their chances of 
having enough income to support a family within 
5 to 10 years wetx? very good. When male freshmen 
and sophomores at a Catholic and a Negro uni- 
veisity were asked the same question, the propor- 
tion iei)ortiug such expectation? was twice as large 
(approximately 2 out of every 3). And more than 
one-half of a sample of Catholic high school stu- 
dents responded that their chances of being able to 
support a family within the indicated period were 
*S ery good.” 

The findings of studies on deferred and delayed 
gratiteuion also warrant careful attention. A 
number of studies investigating the ability to post- 
pone gratification in order to giiin a larger reward 
in tho future have failed to indicate any uniform 
or striking differences between respondents in 
lower socioeconomic groups and those in higher 
positions.” 

Relevance 

Social-psychological variables do not always 
have a clear-cut relationship to work behavior. The 
need to achieve has been offered as an important 
cau^^al explanation of work behavior — workers who 
have a low reed to achieve perform less satisfac- 
xorily. Hut in one study of unemployed males, a 
sigjii icant relationship between achievement moti- 
vation and job-finding success was not established. 
Wlieii Negroes and young workers (21 years old 
and under) were eliminated from the analysis, a 
stronger relationship was evident. Nevertheless, 
these findings suggest that, for certain groups at 
least, there is question about the importance of the 
need-achievement variable,” 

Studies on a national scale also raise questions 
about (he importance of achievement motivation. 
A comparative anal>'sis of social mobility, for ex- 
ample, indicates that workers in France, the 
Netherlands, and Gennany, characterizt?d as hav- 
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ing relatively low need-achievement, do not differ 
markedly in mobility from workers in the United 
States and Britain, where need-achievement levels 
are higher. 

Obviously, attitudes and values tend to inter- 
mingle witli situational factors of opportunity and 
chance. 

Causality 

Att tudes and motivations can luid people to 
slum particular kinds of jobs or to handle them 
poorly. This is beyond question. But the chain of 
causality may move in the other direction also — 
unsiitisfactoiy job e.xperiences may lead to nega- 
tive attitudes and motivations. Difficulty in get- 
ting a job, irregularity of emi)layment, and inade- 
quacy of wages may all contribute to low aspira- 
tions and expectations and inability to persevere 
on a job. Thus, “. . . the Negro youth starts out 
with determination to do a good job, but experience 
with a nil inber of menial, low-paying, and iusecure 
jobs quickly produces an erosion of his comiratment 
to work’’ 

Moreover, failure to develop a work identity 
may lead to the development of an identity wliich 
completes witli employment. The youth who lacks 
a work identity, as M ell as an identity as a hu.sband 
and father, “must seek in other ways to construct 
a self wliich provides some measure of gmtifica- 
tion of needs and earns some measure of lecogiii- 
tion of one’s self as a social being.” The develop- 
ment of a “dramatic self” through adherence to 
the “expressive life style” provides an alternative 
identity.” If the youth is successful in establish- 
ing such an identity, it will provide him with the 
security, social participation, and feeling of status 
that he has failed to achieve tlirough the worker- 
provider role. In dropping out of family life, he 
drops into a male-centered social world that pro- 
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vides a “strategy for survival,” even though not 
centered about work. 

Both early life experiences and those as a 
worker can contribute to the development of a 
life style which competes with an effective work 
identity. But once again, the chain of causality 
is not clear. The attitudes engendered by the fam- 
ily in early life can bo reinforced, overturned, or 
modified as a result of later experiences. 

In some respects, the behavior of the poor is less 
a reflection of basic values than an effort to cope 
with current situations. The mechaiiisms used for 
this purpose (such as dropping out of regular 
Work and engaging instead in illicit activities) 
may have many negative consequences. But more 
important from the viewpoint of social policy is 
the question of whether these adjustive reactions, 
or “survival techniques,” are responses to par- 
ticular experiences and situations or the result of 
basic values learned at an early age and little 
affected by outside influences thereafter. Obvi- 
ously, if later experiences, rather’ than early fam- 
ily life, have the more potent influeiii;je on work 
attitudes, changing these experiences may be a 
most important route to influencing workers’ 
development. 

This brief examination of a large and compli- 
cated body of literature suggests the following 
tentative conclusions: 

— Since the disadvantaged are not homo- 
geneous, what may be characteristic of the 
most troubled individuals in this category 
may not be generally applicable to the 
disadvantaged, 

— The dividing line between employability 
and the lack of it is not fixed. In J)art, it reflects 
employers" judgments about individuals, made 
ill tlie context of the general labor supply-and- 
demand situation. These relative judgments 
apply to the work attitudes and motivation of 
individuals as well as their levels of education 
and skill. 

—The extent to which these difficulties are the 
major factors in sub einploymei t is unclear. 
Still lacking is an adequate understanding of 
tlie connections between attitudes and work 
patterns. Altitudes are certainly significant, 
but it is not yet possible to say what the most 
relevant attitudes are, nor precisely )iow they 
influence actions. 
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The jK)licy implications of the social-psycho- 
logical factoi’S are uncertain also. Two possible 
approaches are suggested. One emphasizes the 
necessity of direct efforts to modify the attitudes 
of the disadvantaged before introducing them to 
job situations. The other would bring the sub- 
employed into the job situation and then add 
the activities and services tliat may be needed to 
influence their attiludes and their ability to handle 
the demands of work. 

The fii"st approach is based on tlie principle of 
preparation — preparing people in advajice for a 
change in environment. The latter approach 
seeks to provide su[)por^s for them after they liave 
entered a different enviremment. Tlie shift from 
preparation to support is an imix)rtant change in 
the conception of the role of social services. 

In the eaily 1060’s, the emphasis was largely 
upon tlie first approach — tlirougli programs wliich 
aimed at motivating workers, especially the young, 
.and which stressed prevccational activities and 
training in attitudes and social skills. More re- 
cently, however, emphasis has sliifted to getting 
workers iiito jobs — based on the theory that ‘keal- 
lifo’’ work situations are those most likely to affect 
attitudes. TJicaim i^ to [)ro. idea setting in \\liich a, 
disadvantaged indi^ddual l aii perfonn adequately 
w'ithout a fully developed work identity and can 
tlien move in the direction of strengthening that 
identity. In some programs, traditional guidance 
and casework have been superseded by tlie bivel- 
opment of racial pride and identity as a method of 
improving the ca[)icitv to take and Jiold a job,^^ 

TJi is api)roach also implies the nece.'sity for se- 
lective job (IovoIo[ inent aimed at the particular 
groups to be served— wliicli is one of the rnajor new 
emphases in manpower programs, I'hc cooperation 
of private industry is l>cing: sought ii> elTorts to ciU’ 
ploy the disadvantaged in regular jol>s. But pro- 
tected job situations may l)c needed for a relatively 
small reddnal group (as further eliscussed later in 
thischaptor). 

Since low-incomo ^^familics rliffer in background, 
in I'esonreos and shills, and in their ability to cope 
with the vicissit ikIps of marginal existence,’’ ’^no 
one program will succeed with all. Ivor should 
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it be assumed that the same 'ocial-psychological 
factors are equally significant in every case. 

ACCESS AND INSTITUTIONAL BARRIERS 

TJie obstacles that stand bet ween disadvantaged 
workers and jobs are partly personal, partly en- 
vironmental and institutional. To consider the per- 
sonal faetoi>5 first, a great many ghetto residents — 
including Puerto Rierms and Mexican Americans 
as well as Negroes — do not have the basic educa- 
tion and command of standard English generally 
ref(uired for employment. Many more lack the 
work skills essential for the available jobs. Health 
problems and lack of adequate medical care are 
also pervasive difficulties. Police and bad debt rec- 
ords are furtlier barriers to employment for sig- 
nificant numbers. 

Besides these personal factors (discussed in last 
years Mani/Oirer Report) many sub-employed 
have an added difficulty: they do not look like 
“typical’’ employed workers. Diflerences in dress, 
hairstyle, and grooming make them less likely to 
be emj)lovod. “TJie style is the man” is an old 
saying wliich Jias some force, but its aptness may 
bo overemphasized in judging fitness for work. 

Undoubtedly, some sub-employed mirror in 
their personal appearance and Ijehavior the kinds 
of difficulties t1iey inigiit have on the job — untidi- 
ne.ss, inattention to detail, unreliability. For some, 
the usual employment situ.ation may not be ap- 
propriate. Ihit employers should realize that an 
unsatisfactory personal appearance is not indica- 
fi\'c in all cases of inability to handle the usual 
woi k sit mu ion. An inadequate awareness of what 
jobs demand in terms of personal bearing may be 
involved. Tliis lack of awareness can be overcome 
in many cases when tl;e individuals’ difficulties do 
not have deof) psychological roots. In some cases, 
graded work experiences can help individuals 
adapt over time to job demands. The ‘‘strangeness’^ 
of some siih employed should certainly not be rC' 
garded as typical of all of (hem. Nor should even 
those whose at)t)caraiice is most disturbing to 
employers be ivjccted without exjdoration of (heir 
ability to adapt to wr>rk situations, given special 
help. 

An additional obstacle to employment is the 
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lack of adequate cliild-care facilities. This affects 
a significant number of women who want and 
need work (as discussed in the section on Tlie 
AFDC Mother later in this chapter, and also in 
the 1067 M anpawer Report) 

The barriers discussed in this section are thosi 
relating to the job search, travel to jobs, institu- 
tional factors affecting hiring and promotion, and 
the current job structure. 

The Job Search 

Many disadvantaged persons, willing to work 
and looking for jobs, do not know how to go about 
the job search effectively. The slum resident is, to 
a large extent, confined to his own neighborhood. 
And jobs in outlying anas, or even in the central 
city of which the neigblx rhood is a part, are likely 
to be beyond his reach. Inadequate transportation, 
changes in occu 2 )ational patterns, orsliifts of in- 
dustry from central cities to surrounding suburbs 
inhibit his search. 

Tlie disadvantaged >oiith or adult, then, starts 
on an active job hunt beset by problems. For the 
most part, the job does not come to him, although 
some efforts at recruiting wifiiiu areas of conceii 
ti*aled poverty have bei n made in the last few 
years. The slum resident must search out available 
oj)enings, and he may do this in a number of 
ways — through the iicnre^st placement services; 
through newspaper ads; through direct applica- 
tion to plants, stores, or otlier possible locations of 
job openings; or through friends or lelatives. 

I.^aming about avail ible jobs from friends and 
relatives is central to the job search, both in and 
outside poverty areas, liut in the slums, this source 
of information is restricted by the limited connec- 
tions >\hich exist with the outside job world and 
also within the comnm lity. What little job infor- 
mation slum residents can get from friends and 
relatives usually perlains only to low-Jcvel 
occupations. 

For people in poverty areas, social segregation 
and ])crsonal isolation act us harriers. Negro resi- 
dential segregation has been increasing steadily 
over the ])ast decade in cil ies t ?i rough out the United 
States, des]>itc overall improvements in the socio- 
economic status of Negroes,” This se'givgatioii has 
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the effect of confining nCit works of infonnal com- 
munication to within the ethnic communities. Yet 
the lower the socioeconomic status of the com- 
munity, the weaker the in ^racommunity network is 
likely to be, except where kin-group association is 
strong. Furthermore, unemployment contributes to 
social isolation; this is in iicated by research con- 
ducted during the depresi ion of the 1930’s, as well 
os by more recent studies.* 

Thus, in lower income communities, the long- 
term unemployed person often suffers the double 
burden of relative isolation within his own com- 
munity, as well as segregation from the larger 
world of the metropolis. ;‘n some situations, such 
as that of the Pruitt-Igw public housing project 
in St. Louis, most forms o E interpersonal relation- 
ships are regarded with mi it rust.** 

The frequency with wJdch informal informa- 
tion is relied upon in lo- 'king for jobs is made 
dear by a number of stud es. A survey of workers 
affected by plant shutdov.ns in five communities 
revealed that from 31 to i 3 percent of those who 
had been successful in fine ing new jobs had relied 
on informal information. In a sample of young 
labor force entrants, as j.nany as 60 percent re- 
)X)rted re] in lice uix)n frieuif s orrelative.s.” Workers 
covered by tliese studies r^tade relatively little use 
of the State Employment, Service. 

A nationwide survey or the 1962 graduates of 
vocational high schools s no wed the Negro youth 
to be more dependent tP'an the whiles upon in- 
formal sources of assistrnce in their job search. 
Half of all Negro stud^mts, as contrasted with 
about oiie-tliird of the vliite students, depended 
upon friends or relative?^ to assist them in finding 
jobs. The Negroes rcce'vcd less help from the 
sdiools’ job placfuient facilities than the white 
s'udents. Though they relied more tliau whites 
on tlie State Employ mci.t Service, the importance 
of thi.s service to them a > a source of job referrals 
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was limited, compared with tlieir dependence on 
friends and i*elatives,"^ 

Since dependence iiix)n these informal sources 
of job information is so widespread, the acceler- 
ated movement of Negroes into technical and pro- 
fessional work, and into other wiiife-collar and 
skilled manual jobs, should open up a new source 
of job iiiforination. Tlie individufds ent^iring such 
jobs should be channels of information to sub- 
employed friends and family jnembers, not only 
about the job market in general but also about 
specific job openings. 

The problem of bringing sub-employed slum 
residents within reach of information which would 
contribute to job-finding success is much larger 
tlian this, however. One approach to dissolving the 
communications barrier in the segregated glietto 
lies in aiding the sub -employed to move to other 
neigliborhoods. There are compelling reasons for 
this approach, liut even if open housing policies 
coi. e rapidly closer to meeting their objectives in 
this direction, people who move may continue to 
lack needed job information. Individuals and fam- 
ilies whose social status or racial characteristics 
differ greatly from the majority in their neighbor- 
hood lend fu remain isolated. Consequently, the 
need for increased efforts to get adequate job in- 
formation to disadvantaged members of minority 
groups may extend to tliose in open liousing. 

^\notlier approacii is to improve the lines of com- 
munication to slum residents. One technique for 
doing this is to use workers from the poverty area 
to provide job information through personal con- 
tacts. In addition, cornmutiity mooting placOv^, such 
as churches and pool halls, may bo used as informa- 
tion centers. Formal lines of communication can 
also be established through radio and television, 
which are more likely to reach lower inconu people 
than are newspapers and other written materials. 
And when pl.icement services are brought into the 
shim areas, as has been done in tlie recent j)ast, cen- 
sidernble improvement in job idacemonts has oc- 
curred. The effectiveness of those techniques is 
limited, liowever, by the nnmbor of suitable jobs 
available, and the lack of inex])onsive transjxirta- 
tion to outlying areas may be a major obstacle. 

A third approach is to bring jobs into ghetto 
area.s. Tlie visibility of new plants or business 
offices heightens the community s knowledge of 
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available opportunities. In addition, it facilitates 
direct application to tho company itself. Tho re- 
cent opening of a new tent factory in the Watts 
district of Los Angeles, for example, has demon- 
strated how effecti^e this approach can be in in- 
forming workers about opportunities, even though 
only 300 of the 5,500 applicants for jobs at the 
plant could be hired.” Infonnation about job 
availability mu.st not, of course, be equated with 
employment, especially wJien jobs are in limited 
supply. 

TronsporlaHon 

Metropolitan areas, of which slums and poverty 
areas are a part, are generally regarded as inte- 
grated job markets. But this generalization ob- 
scures the problems of specialized job markets and 
of the relationship between the location of a 
worker's home and the likelihood that he will be 
Unemployed. 

The isolation cf slum residents, both youth and 
adults, from the larger urban area inhibits their 
participation in the broader job market, thus ic*. 
tributing to the problem of sub-employment. 1 
there is another link between unemploynKr f 
slum residence, through the existence of a locui 
specialized juvenile job market, which wan 
special attention. The situation has been desc: 
as follows; 

Tbe teenage ebiWren of poor famUies <3es[oratek^ > 
after-school Jobs; this work may ... be a prerc, 4 ni> . 
their remaining In Khool. But the demand for their 
Ices, for such things as l^by-sUting, grass-cutting, s’ 
shoveling, lies largely in the mfddJe- and upikt-Ji m 
neighborhoods ... in the large urbin area the j- 
0 / young labor may be many miles removed fro. f 
demand for it. In short, we . . , do not hare an efi\ef 
market for juvenile labor. , . . Slum children wir 
part-time work may drop out of school, virtually « riMirlr 
a lifetime of low-grade employment at best and p rl 
chronic uneniployment.” 

The lack of connections between young ^ 
who need part-time jobs and their potential i 
players is among the hidden social costs of ' 
slum. It is one which the in-school program ol' 
Neiglilwrhood Youtli Corjjsisspi'cificallyde^ 
to offsc^t- by gone rat ing withiji t he ghetto opj • 
nities for part-time employment of scho^jl y<- if' 
The a Itei native approacii would bo to bridpo i 
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gap belwcen resideneo and place of employment 
thmigl traiispoi* *tation sh*ategies. 

A siinilar gap separates adults iu tlie slumt 
from the areas of growing employment opporfu- 
)iit3* i)i liieir city’s outskirts. Business and jobs are 
increasingly' moving to the suburbs.*^ ^YllilG the 
suburbanite comnintesto the city for his work, resi- 
dents of central city slums seldom comnuite to 
jobs in the new and expanding i)lants in the outer 
.suburban ring. 

Here again, three solutions to the problem are 
possi()Ie — to bring jobs to tlu> shnns, to Iiclp shiiii 
.resideiUs move to thesuburbs, or to acccjjt a .spatial 
separation between work and residence for many 
of these people and link the two by transpoidation. 
Each of the three solutions has both advantages 
and disadvantages. Bringing jobs to the glictto 
will rcinfoix^e and solidify its elements of strongtli. 
Bringing slum residents to suburbia will weaken 
the ghetto and, if accompanied by open housing 
policies, will promote economic and racial irtegra- 
tiom Arranging for pco]>lc to commute to jobs from 
present shim areas will require coordination of job 
development and transportation programs, if sub- 
employment problems are not to be reduced at the 
cost of intensifying urban traffic crises. 

As barriers to employment are identified and 
efforts are made to reduce them, it must not be 
assumed that each step in tliis direction will by 
itself lead to increased employment and higher 
income. For exanqde, improvcmciits in trans])orta- 
tion aimed at enlarging em])loymcnt opj)oi tunitie.s 
for residents of poverty areas may not be effective 
in every ca-^e, Multildc .strategics, rather than de- 
pendence u|X>ii a single one, will be necessary, 

Instifulional Barriers 

Among (he institutional factors whioli impede 
employment of .slum residents — most of whom arc 
members of ethnic minority groups and many of 
whom arc old — discriniinalion is probably the 
most important. Discrimination not only in hiring 
but in acccs.s to promotion ladders ilominntr.s tlie 
life of many of the .Mil) employed (as di.<cnssed 
earlier in this 
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tion ));oceSvS — althougli some critics have asserted 
that ii is basically an exclusion process, which 
keeps \>ut workers 'who do not fit nersonncl officers’ 
concepdon of tlie model employee their company 
.sliould .have. Job a2)|)b cants undei’go a process of 
testing, interviewing, and credential scrutiny 
which operates to bar many of the sub-employed 
^ho might perform usefully on jobs, 

;,Tw*o types of errois arc p^ossible in tlio selection 
pt'^'css-— first, Dig rejection of 2)ersons who could 
haii'pfe satisfactorily the job to bo filled and, sec- 
ond, liiring of persons unable to perform the 
tasks Vvolvcd at a satisfactory level. Much cur- 
rent hii.;.ag practice is concerned with j) revent ing 
the seco^^l kind of error — a logic.d emphasis 
W'licre tlie\bcus of concern is on the firm and its 
profits. Buf* ^rem a broader ecoTiomic and social 
viewpoint, th'.^ first kind of error has become in- 
creasingly imp'.rtant, since it is one of tlie factors 
restricting job cj poi tuiiities for the sub employ ed, 

Tlie requiretncih^ of a high scliool dijiloma for 
many relatively lo ;-skilled jobs is a particular 
obstacle to employment of disadvantaged work- 
ers — inchuling large /^umbers of youth wlio a\e 
school drojDouts. Euq)Ioyevs argue that, in selecting 
employees, fliey must consider their potentiality 
for advancement to positions where the work de- 
mands a high scliool cduc-tjion, even if this is not 
necessary for the tasks invclved in the entry jobs. 
But in view of the great nee 1 for enlarged oppor- 
tunities for workers with liiifitcd education, this 
liiring jiolicy should be rccvnsidcrcd wherever 
possible, 

Tiic contcniion that a high sc..'ooi diploma lias 
little relevance for many jobs i • supported by 
Several strands of evidence. For example, in a 
number of Western European countries — includ- 
ing France, Switzerland, Sweden, West Germany, 
and (he Xcfhcrlaiids — wmrkcrs from Southern 
Europe and Africa have done much u.seful factory 
work. Many of these foreign workers not only 
liad less education than the snb-cui ployed of 
the Ihiitcd Statc.s but could not speak the local 
language. 

In this country, according to a recent study, 
few firms have ever systematically evaluated the 
performance of employees with different levels 
of eduonfion. Some data aiv available, liowever, on 
ein}>Io\TOs in private industry ami govcnnncnl 
agrnoios whicli compare the porfonnance of 
workers at the same occiii>ational level biJ with 
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difTereiit ninoiints of education.®' The indicators of 
perforniaiiee used were of several tyjjes: Oecn- 
sionally a direct productivity measure was utilized, 
but nioie often an indirect indicator such as 
absenteeism, employee turnover, or the rate of 
promotion was used. As might l>e expected, the 
lesults demonstrate that education is no guarantee 
of good performance. But more significantly, tlie 
opposite is suggested by some data. Thus, in many 
specific occupations, in a variety of industries and 
firms, the lower educated may do as well as, and 
often better than, workers with moi-e formal 
training. 

This infonnation. is by no means as definitive 
and comprehensive as would be desirable, since 
the occupations were not systematically sampled. 
But the clear implication is that the prevale:. t, 
mechanical requirement of a higli school diploma 
or other certificate of education eligibility for a 
wide range of jobs may result in barring poten- 
tialJy useful workers.®^ 

Many employers also use various kinds of paper- 
and-pencil tests to screen prospective employees. 
The use of objective tests in lieu of subjective judg- 
ment has the potential to work in favor of mem- 
bers of minority groups. However, all too often 
these tests are used without any evidence tliat they 
are related to p:*'fornianceontlie job, and the same 
standard of test performance is applied to appli- 
cants for jobs of differing levels of skill within 
the same plant. The use of tests under these cir- 
cumstances may result in excluding workers with 
low levels of education or limited command of 
English from jobs they could hnndle. Extensive 
efforts have been made, however, by the Depart- 
ment of I^bor and other organizations to develop 
intelligence and aptitude tests which are free of 
cultural bias. It is important that these should 
continue, and also that great care should be used 
in tb© selection, administration, and interpreta- 
tion of tests, in order to prevent unwarranted re- 
jection of disadvantaged workers, especially those 
from ethnic minority groups. 

The Job Sfruchiro 

So far, the discussion has been restricted to the 
barriers limiting oppoitunities for the sub-em* 

prellmfoary rerc^rt on the of this Jtuclr 
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ployed in existing jobs. But another question may 
be posed : Should the existing structure of jobs be 
regarded as gi\ en, or is it possible and desirable 
to change the context of some jobs so as to open 
more opj)oi'tunities for the sub-employed? 

The present division of tasks and responsibili- 
ties among occupations elects both deliberate, ra- 
tional allocation of tasks and more haphazard 
factors. The structure of jobs and occupations has 
been much influenced by tradition, interest groups, 
and accident, as well as by careful analysis of who 
could best perform a particular task and under 
what conditions. 

No single pattern of division, of labor by any 
means represents the only way the tasks could be 
divided. During World War II, for example., a 
considerable amount of job dilution occurred,' 
people with less training than was formerly re- 
quired did a great deal of essential work. And in 
more recent years, the distribution of tasks in the 
medical field has been shifting towards service 
workers (e,g., nurse aides) from middle-level 
professionals (e.g., nurses), who in turn have 
taken over some tasks from top professionals 
(physicians). 

Many job ojwnings in professional, technical, 
and skilled occupations aic unfilled because of a 
lack of trained manpower. This may be due in 
part to demographic inliuences (i.e., the low birth- 
rates of the I930’s), but it also reflects hiring re- 
quirements. Each occupation seeks the ^‘best’^ peo- 
ple, although by definition the '‘best” can be only 
a few. Yet this general search for the best could 
build a permanent insufficiency of manpower able 
to meet hiring specifications. 

The scarcity of qualified workers for many pres- 
ent jobs suggests that it may be desirable to re- 
allocate tasks so that the best are not always 
necessary, and to recognize, the likelihood that 
workers judged less than the bes* can do useful 
work. The development of more subprofessional 
jobs in health and related fields is a trend in this 
direction, but comparable developments have not 
occurred on a wide scale in other types of employ- 
ment. 

Opportunities for the sub-employed would hh 
increased immediately by the opening of more un- 
skilled jobs. But the number of unskilled jobs has 
not been growing, and there is little i : any evidence 
of a “filtering down” to make jobs fonncrly the 
prcvsorve of the ii ore skilled workers available to 
the less skilled. Progre.=s in (his direction has been 
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impeded parfly by tlie frequent rninglint, of un- 
skilled and skilled tasks in jobs labeled as skilled. 
But it also reflects eni])loycrs’ reluctance to take 
on a new kind of labor, unable to meet their tradi- 
tional hiring requirements; they may prefer to 
have some unfilled job openings, rather than face 
the problems such a change would entail. 

AKogethei, the present job structure and place- 
ment processes bar many of the sub-employed from 
jobs— particularly from jobs wliich luive some 
status and are i* *olativclv well paid. The job sti-uc- 



(ure .ilso i-etards the upgrading of workers whose 
j)i cvious positions could then be filled by the sub- 
enipl jyed, and it restricts the downgrading of jobs 
in order to open them to the sub-employed. Tlie 
problems the sub-employed face in their job search 
are obviously created in major part by this rigid 
job structure. Strategies for aiding their entry' 
into steady employment will have to be concerned, 
among other things, with provision of incentives 
for modifying jobs so that disadvantaged workers 
can qualify for them. 



The Irregular Economy oF Poverty Areos 



The barriers which separate sub-employed slum 
residents, nomvhite or white, from the mainsfream 
of economic and social life have resulted in the 
creation of a separate economic world, which 
diffei-s vitally, and in many ways, from the middle- 
class world surrounding the slums. This world 
has its own special values, its own strategies for 
survival, its own moral standards, its own criteria 
of success or failure. 

The sources of income of the poor and depend- 
ent — tliose at the bottom one-fifth of the income 
distribution — are \ aiicd, and public ])oHcy is di- 
rected at altering (hem in many ways. When in- 
come from employment is low, unstable, and un- 
predictable, the traditional distinctions between 
employment and iinempJoyjiient, work and welfare 
become blurre J, and extra legal sources of income 
may besought. 

The contrasts bet fids irregular economy 
of tlieslurns and (he country's regular economy are 
sharp. In the regular oconmny, work ofifers oppor- 
tunities for vertical uiobility, a reasonably predict- 
able pattern iT wage improvement with increas- 
ing seniority ana skill, ami the possibility of 
stable eniployniem. Jobs can be classified in 
terms of status, skill n »jiiiivments, and level and 
stability of earnings white- or blue-collar, 
skilled or iinskillod. snbuied or paying an hourly 
wage. By contrast, tb^ irri giilar economy is char- 
acterized by horizomal t^nbility, erratic wage flue- 
Illations, and overlap 1 ctw» ( u tbe welfare and the 
wage systems. Jobs tic belter described as dead 

»*ThC Irrppufar CvVimmy f«» j |,.r A IVraan In an 
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end, low wage, sporadic, extra-legal, and so forth. 

The size, characteristics, and fluctuations of the 
irregular economy are not well known nor under- 
stood. How does this economy work? Ho\v does it 
overlap with tlie regular economy? A\Hiat are its 
implications for public policy? 

The irregular economy has many different in- 
come streams, whicli blend into economic suste- 
nance for slumdivellers. Many people work in 
low-uage, part-time, marginal jobs that provide 
no ladder to better opporl unities. Tlie ^York may be 
physically exacting, job security low, and employ- 
ment offend only on a short-time basis. In some 
jobs, the employer pays so little that employees 
have great temptation to steal from him in order 
to supplement their eanungs. Oceasionally, a 
criminal ac^i^’ity may be the source of income, but 
the situation is seldom so clear cut. A man may 
have his own type of ‘‘hustle*’ — nn easy way 
to money, sometimes legitimate, sometimes partly 
not, tiiat puts him in a quasi-entrepreneurial 
role. For example, he may discover where he can 
get a watch cheap — a ‘Jiot” watch — and then sell it 
to someone on his block. A woman may be on 
welfare for some months of the year and work 
in other monrhs; or slie may receive welfare 
ami at tl.e same time work covertly; or a man 
may he living wlfli a woman receiving welfare. 
,\s another alternative, a man may enroll in one 
of the training programs which pay stipends, in 
order to get funds to tide him over a lean period. 
Or he may borrow money, to be repaid when he 
gets a job or a })U«tle» Or he may decide to retire 
t?mporarily from the “scuffle” for a livelihood, and 

In jil oijt 12 prrCTrU rf iK** nn wpr« 
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so swell tlie ranks of tlie jobless. However* * many 
gli'^Uo residents show Jiigli motivation and uiiiisind 
resourcefulness and persistence in efforts to earn 
a jiving. 

A possible basis of life for marginal workers is 
this provided by the irregular economy. Tlie \’ari- 
ations of this world, ifj occasional excitement and 
flexibility, may have more appeal to many such 
workers than do low-paid, demanding, regular 
jobs. According to a recent study : 

. . . the sircetcorner man . • . knows the social value 
of the job by the amount of money the employer is willing 
to pay him for doing it. . . . every pay day, he counts 
. . . the value placed on the job by .‘^^odety at large. . , . 
Nor doe-s the low-wago job offer j prestige, rt^sixx't, interest- 
ing work. <>Pi»ort unity for learning or advamvment. or any 
other comi»en>'9tion . . . ll'fie low-wage job in the regular 
economy is] hard, dirty, uninteresting and underpaid. The 
re.<t of society . . . holds the job of the dishwo^her or 
janitor or unskilled laborer in low esteem if not outright 
contempt. So doc;? the .'•Jtrcetcorner man. He cannot do 
otherwise. He cannot draw from a job those social values 
which other iveople do not t>ut into 

The marginal economy develops a social psy- 
chology appropriate to its work world. As the 
streetcorner man view.s his future: 

It is a future in which everything is umertnin except tlie 
ultimate de.'^truction of his hopes and the eventual realiza- 
tion of his fears. . . . Thus, when Ricliard sfiuandcrs a 
week’s pay in two days it is not liccaiisc . . . he is , . . 
unaware of or unconcernt‘<l with his future. He does so 
precisely because he is aw'are of the future and the hope- 
lessness of it a 11.^ 

Si^'ce the jobs typically available to slum resi- 
dents have no attraction ir. teniis either of income 
or of the nature of the work, it is not suvi)rising 
that many of these jobs are rejected or held for only 
short periods. A taxing regular job must offer 
higher Income than the economic aclivifies of the 
irregular economy to appear )>referable to them. 
And it must offer compensation also for the strain 
of regular hours of work day in and day out, often 



in phy-jically demanding or boring work, and of 
accoinnodaiing to superv’isors. 

Tliei 0 is evidence that many from poverty areas 
do not stay, even on better jobs. They may not 
know how to behave on such jobs or find it difficult 
to inairdain the routine; or too much may be ex- 
pected of tiiem too soon; or their off-job situation 
may make it difficult to keep the job. P'or such 
wovkei*s, placement in jobs in the mainstream 
economy may not be eimugh; they will need as- 
sistance in handling and adjusting to the new jobs. 

Employers and supervisors need to develop in- 
creased undei-standing of these workers’ problems 
and to learn liow they can be handled. ^\Tien jobs 
are opened up for the disadvantaged, changes in 
the customary work pattern.? and in superv sory 
relationships are likely to be essential if the "w irk- 
ers are to succeed in, and stay on, the job. 

Furthermore, manpower and social policy must 
be concerned with the ways in which work-train- 
ing and welfare programs influence the irregular 
economy. The more differentiated and partial the 
benefit system, the more opportunities for integra- 
tion of this system with the irregular economy’s 
other income sources. Programs which provide 
only marginal increases in an individual’s income 
tend to reinforce this economy. 

To cliallenge it effectively, more attractive al- 
teniatives must bo provided. This can be done by 
helping private employers open reasonably well- 
paying jobs in the regular economy to sub- 
employed workers. Many individuals who live in 
the irregular economy are eager to leave it, pro- 
vided they have a chance to really advance (heir 
position in a society strongly oriented toward 
consumption. They would welcome an opportunity 
to move from a dead end job to a career oppor- 
tunity, such as the New Careers Program is de- 
signed to offer.’’ 



The AFDC Mofher — A Ca<c Study of Sub-Employment 



Mntliers receiving as.^istaiice through the Fed- 
eral l)rogniin of Aid to Families with Dependent 
Children (AFDC) provide an illustrative case 

"ElUjt liUboT, r<jUy> Corner rUUf. IWow't srrl 
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study of one group of sub-employed in the irregu- 
lar economy— their pix>blems, their difficulties in 
meeting these problems, and the way in which they 
react not only to their individinl situations but 

For * of 1M« r'f'yrBTO. thf bow 
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also to the economic opportunities available to 
them. 

Many theories have been evolved, and myths 
created, about this relatively snmll group of the 
underprivileged. Uecipients of AFDC have been 
widely regarded aji eaught in a chronic, static con- 
dition of dependency, handed down from one gen- 
eration to the ne^t. Welfare has been viewed as 
an altemative to work, increasingly unrelated to 
such economic factors as the general level of un- 
employment or the participation of women in the 
labor force. Ibis disciissioii looks at some of these 
theories in the light of available evidence. Obvi- 
ously, there are families whose members have, been 
brought up with welfare support and then have 
gone on to raise their own families with siieh sup- 
port. Blit there, are also many families whose mem- 
bers are on welfare rolls for very' short periods of 
time and never sever their connection with the 
labor force, even wlien they are on welfare. 

AFDC recipients are encour^^ged by welfare 
agencies to find work. Their aarnings are included 
in the total family income that is considered when 
the amount of welfare payment is determined. 
States may, Iiowevcr, disregard some part of the 
eumings of mothers in order tu conserve them fo* 
tlic futuix? needs of children.^* 

Each State sets its own co^^ standards for living 
requircuuents under AFDC. But many States also 
sc*t arbitrary ceilings on the amount of assistance 
that will actually be paid — often well below the 
amount of detennined need. 

Data for the analysis that follows e^'e drawn 
largely from the only two available national 
studies of AFDC caseloads. A study sponsored by 
the American Public Welfare Association was 
based on a l-in-3 sample of cases closed during tlie 
first months of 19G1 a study sponsoiTd i)v 
the Department of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare (HFIW) covered a 1 -percent sample of the 
cases currently active during the last 2 months of 
'Die situation has undergone changes since 

“ The 1907 ameedEnenU UberaUze pomcwTiat the amount 
Come which m.i.r he In deter m’nlc^* AFfK* fij^slsfance, 
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that time — one of the most notab-le being the con- 
tinuingincrease in the AFDC caseload, despite the 
marked reduction in the overall rate of unemploy- 
ment. The inci'eased caseload is the result of many 
factors, including an increase in the numbers of 
young children, of female-headed households, and 
of children in such houseliolds; a relaxation in 
eligibility requii'e-ments in many States; and wider 
knowledge of the existence of the AFDC progi'am. 
However, more recent evidence, including several 
studies of local situations, in general bears out the 
conclusions reached in the two nationwide surveys. 

LENGTH OF TIME ON WELFARE 

One way of exploring whether welfare is in fact 
a way of life, passed on from one generation to 
another, is to examine the length of time individ- 
ual recipients remain on welfare. In 1061, the 
median length of time on AFDC was 27 months 
for currently active cases and 18 months for closed 
cases. But the length of time on assistance varied 
widely with both race and residence. For closed 
cases, the median time spent on assistance was 
higher for Negroes (22 months) than for whites 
(15 months) and lower in urban areas (16 
months) than in rural areas (20 months). Periods 
of dependency tended to bo longer in medium- 
riz'd cities (5*0,000 to 500,000) than in the largest 
cities. In general, however, the mothers in rural 
fann and non farm areas were those who spent 
the longest continuous periods of ti,mo on 
assist ajiice." 

Tlicse figures on ^^continiious time” on assistance 
obscure the great tiirno\cr in the AFDC rolls. 
A recent analysis of case turnover sliowed that 

584.000 cases were, authorized and 508,000 cases 
wenj closed in calendar year 19C6, while slightly 
more tlian 1 million were carried over from the 
preceding year. Averaged over the year, about 

45.000 new families were added to the rolls each 
month, while 41,000 left. Certain families have 
re]>oate<l i>oriods on relief; of Il;c cases added in 
1066, about 34 percent bad received assistance 
])reviously.^^ 

Burfft'sa and Price, op. clt .. p. 
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Since individuals do go on and off uelfarc, 
cumulative data sliowin^:; the total time spent on 
welfare hy an AFDC modier and her children are 
important in detenninirsg how welfare fits into 
their life cycle. According to the study of cases 
closed in 1061, 10 percent of the Negro and 7 t>er- 
ceut of the white mothers had spent 0 or more years 
on welfare. Nevertheless, in absolute tenns, wliitc 
families outnunil^ered Negro families among the 
very small minority of A FIX?; cases on assistance 
for as long as this/^ 

The proportion of their adult life that women 
spend on AFDC is anotlier significant mensui'e of 
their dependence on this assistance. A study based 
on a 1 -percent random sample of AFDC cases 
in Philadelphia (drawn in 1959, and followed 
tlirongh to 190*2) showed tliat the majority {60 
l)ercent) had spent slightly less than half {“17 
percent) of their adult life on welfare.^^ In at 
least one city, then, welfare was not a permanent 
or exclusive style of life for all of the women on 
AFDC duiing the time tliey raised their children. 

Finally, intergenerational dependency on wel- 
fare can also be measured. In the cases closed dur- 
ing early 1061, less than a third both of the white 
and of ihe Negro mothers had grown up in families 
in which (heir patents luad also been on {vssistance.^^ 
However, a study in the State of Washington in 
1001 yielded a substantially higher figure. About 
43 percent of the AFDC mothers in the sam^de re- 
|K>rt cd that their j)arents Jiad lx?en on assistance— 3 
percent said tlicir paients had been dei^cndent for 
as long as they could remember; 27 percent said 
(hat they had been dependent for scveial years; 
and 13 percent said that they had received assist- 
ance for a brief period.^^ 

Altogether, (ho generalization that welfare be- 
comes a permanent style of life for all or most 
AFIXJ recipients is not supported by (he available 
evidence. The people on welfarearea varied group. 
Many of the fam^ies arc not invoh ed in Jong-tenn 
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or intergenerational dej>endency. It must be recog- 
nmKiy however, that signific^^nt proportions of 
AFDC families do I’epresent a second generation 
on welfare. This is one of the problems to which 
the program changes provided for by the 1967 
amendments to the Social Security Act are 
addressed. 

WELFARE AND WORK 

Welfare and employment are widely regarded 
as alternative rather than complementary or over- 
lapping sources of income. The AFDC caseload is 
generally seen as made up of nonworking mothers. 
This is consistent with the theory of public assist- 
ance embodied in the original Social Security Act 
of 1935, which assumed that social insurance pro- 
tected members of the labor force when their in- 
come was interrupted, while federally financed 
social assistance was for the unemployable. The 
19G7 amendments to tiic Social Security Act are 
directed at promoting economic independence — a 
j)ennaneiit or long term break from the irregular 
economy— through a program of social services, 
job training, and cash incentives.^' 

”The new \Vork Incontlvps TroRr.^m for wrifaro rvK'lpIf'Dts 
(WIS) is discussed Jd more detail In tbe cbapler on N'ew Pevelop- 
menrs in Manpower TrograniJ?. 



Table ). Percent Distribution of AFDC 
Children by Color and nv Employment 
Status of Homemaker During Period on 
AFDC 



Employment status of homertuikcr 


, White 


Negro 


Total; Nrmibcr. 


9,620 


4,245 


Percent 


100.0 


100.0 


Employed 


26.4 


40.6 


Eul!-timc throughout period 


3.0 


5.4 


Fuil-tinie most of period 


4.5 


4.4 


Part-time throughout period 


4.K 


11.0 


Part-time most of period ' 


7.2 


12.6 


Other employment history..* 


6.9 


7.2 


Not ernplovcd ' 


73.2 


5S.8 


Employment status unknown 


.4 


. 6 



I r l On a 5 \^lplc of c I In rir>{ 3 moojfhf oM <^1 . Ir.rtu I'".? chiMrf n 

In V e llfK'k crily. 

fol Frt M, El.ilne h-A Di-ilri 0 , rri-:e. in .inri.*«n 

At.cr.c.vn Public W'«lf.iT« As»cuiioa, 1>U), biSeJ os 

table ca o. » 
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The recent amendmerts are based on the as- 
sumption that AFDC mothers have been entirely 
outside the labor force and that, if adequate child- 
care facilities are made available, they can, through 
training and other services, be enabled to care for 
themselves and their families. But, in fact, AFDC 
mothers have frequently been active members of 
the sub-employed labor force — the underemployed 
and low- wage workers. Public assistance often 
served as a form of wage supplementation for the 
low-paid, partially employed worker. Welfare 
status did not necessarily represent a sharp break 
with the labor force, as the theory of assistance 
would imply. 

The study of AFDC cases closed in 1061 showed 
that about 26 percent of the white and 4^1 percent 
of tlie Xegro children were in families where tho 
inotheis had maintained some degree of attach- 
ment to the labor force during the ])criods on 
AFDC. (See table 1.) About half of the mothers 
had been regularly employed before receiving 
welfare and continued to be regularly employed 
after recei])t of AFDC pay men ts.^^ 

The HKW study of AFDC cases active in late 
1061 showed the mother's emjdoymcnt status at 
a given ])oint in time, rather than over a longer 
\)eriod. Of all AFDC mothers on tlie rolls at the 
time of the study, 14 percent wei'e employed — 
including 11 percent of tlie white and 10 ]>ercent 
of the Negro mothers,"*^ 

The study of the AFDC caseload in Pliiladcl- 
phia in 1062 classified the work history of AFIXJ 
mothers in terms of their level of skill and job 
stability, based on information on tlieir first job, 
their longest job, and their most recent job. About 
40 percent of the women liad a stable work history, 
and 47 percent an unstable one. Only 13 percent 
had no historj' of work. Of those witli a work 
history, 40 percent had been employed in skilled 
or semi-skilled jobs. 

Thus, AFDC mothers can hardly be described 
as a grouj> made up ])redorniiiautly of ‘ work-shy 
wonieiv* wlio inherited tl\eir welfare status. How- 
ever, there a])])ears to be a generational difference 
in these women's woik histories. Tiie older ones 
had the more stable work liistory but lower levels 
of skill, while the reverse was true for the 
younger women. Tliese different work habits may 
have resulted from (he Jiatuie of the job market 

fUirfr!6!« ani TrW. op. rU . pp, 2^ 2"0, 

of nf .4 uifh ( hiJ 

rfrfti. y^}^ fmher. T^rccnlrr /9S/.' .Vn f n/ rrf'»» 
tubh 25. 
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Table 2. Place of Residence and Employment 
Status of Homemaker Duhino Period on 
AFDC, BY Color ^ 



Place of residence 


All 

AFDC I 
families * 
(percent 


; Percent wRh 
1 homemaker 
employed 




distri- 

bution) 


Whit3 


Negro 


Total 


100.0 


26.4 


40 6 


Metropolitan Counties 








City of 500,000 or more 


25.3 


16.4 


23.5 


City of 50,000 to 409,909 


21. 1 


25.9 


45.8 


City of 2,500 to 49,999 


7.5 


25.8 


44.4 


Kara, nonfarm -- 


4. 4 


25. 6 


56. 5 


Nonmeiropolitan Cou.vties 








City of 2,500 to 40,999. 


19.4 


63.2 


57.6 


Rural nonfarm 


18.4 


26.7 


56.5 


Farm 


3.9 


20.8 

1 


72.9 



I Based on a sample of cases closed darini; first 3 monthr of . 
t A ftw'fanjiUcs, 03p?rcent, werein farm areas of metropolitan counties. 

Soi'bce: M. Elaine Burgess and Daniel O. Price, .In. d me r Iran htpini- 
ency ChaUenge (Chicago; .'American Public Welfare Association. JjK> 3), 
based on tables on pp* 264, 265, and 268. 



at the time the women entered it. Older women 
liad apinirently been able to develop a pattern of 
stability in a job world which accejited their low 
level of skill, hut younger women with higher 
ed neat ion and somewhat more skill appeared un- 
able to develop ii pattern of woik stability in the 
present, more dcniandiiig job market. In geiicrnl, 
the women wlio were unskilled workers had spent 
Ic.ss of their adult li\cs on assistance than had the 
more skilled. 

In view of the generally higher overall rates of 
unemployment among unskilled tlian liigher 
skilled workers, this is a rather significant finding. 
It underlines the sjieciiil circumstnnce'v -social and 
psychological as well as ecoir mic — whicli affect 
the work situation of tl^eso sub- cm ployed wr.men 
HTul other groups in the irregular economy. 

The tyixj of locality in whicli tlie.se mothers 
lived also had a marked effect on their ])nttern of 
em])loymciit. According to tiic study of c-astv-; 
closed in early 1061, the proportion of mothers nvIio 
had been employed was lowest in large citie-. 'Dus 
was true of both white afvl Negro inotlici-. bnl 
gcogiapliic r <ition liad n groatcT » ffci ( '-u the 
t mploynrnt ]>nttcrii of Negt ) wouku *han mii that 
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of wliites. Only about one-fourtli of the» Negro 
women in citie^j of over half a million had worked 
while on welfare, as compared with nearly 3 out 
of every 4 of tho*e on fanns. (See table 2.) 

SOME IMPLICATIONS AND PROGRAM 
DEVELOPMENTS 

There findings cast some doubt on two of the 
dominant ideas which color niuch of the discus^ 
sion about the public assistance program — that 
being on welfare generally becomes a permanent 
style of life and that the benefits it j)rovides are an 
altei:\ative to work, Kinploymenfc and welfare ai-e 
systems which mesh in complex ways. Welfare is 
a form of social provision when income is absent, 
interrupted, or Inadequate, and not .simply a cash 
transfer system operating outside tlie world of 
work. 

Much more information is needed, liowever, 
about the interrelationships between work and 
welfare and, in part icular, about M'hy many AFIX) 
mothers work. At present, there is no definitive 
information on this latter point. One can do little 
more than spe-culate regarding the factors tlu^t 
enter into the situation and even about how many 
mothers do and do not increase their total income 
(hrcugli their work, 

To throw liglif on these ba,sic questions will rc- 
qinix* extensive study of the circumstances sur- 
rounding these women's cinploymcnt, as well as 
analysis of ’heir Imdgots. Tlie i\c‘<xl for such re- 
search is the juoix* urgenf l)o:ausc of tlie possible 
implication^ of the findings for current programs 
aimed at iticreasing employment of AFDC 
mothers. 

It seems [iroljahle that, in many cascSj monetary’ 
incentives niay not he (he cnicial factor in the 



mothers’ decisions to work. At the same time, it is 
likely’ to take more than minimum earnings to 
effect a real change in the status of AFDC recip- 
ients; this requires income adequate for upward 
mobility — for a takeoff from dependency to eco- 
nomic self-sufficiency.®° Thus, programs of income 
incentives and work training may not reverse the 
upward trend in the welfare rolls, unless the ti’ain- 
ing is designed to move clients to permanent em* 
ploynnent at adequate wages. The new Work 
Incentive Program established under the 1067 
Social Security Act amendments is aimed at pre- 
cisely this objective. 

An expansion of child-care facilities is also pro- 
vided for by these amendments, on the assumption 
tliat lack of such facilities has been one of the 
factors which prevent AFDC mothers from 
seeking employment. Tlie total capacity of licensed 
child-care facilities in the United States is placed 
presently at only 310,000 to 350,000. So the propor- 
tion of working women using such facilities is nec- 
essarily small. According to a 1965 study, only 
about 5 percent of all working mothers placed 
their child len in group Cxire. Of those with low in- 
comes (under $3,000), only 3 percent used such 
facilities. 

In view of those findings, it is not clear how 
expansion of child care facilities will affect the 
AFDC mother's entry’ into the labor force. But 
wliether or not the number of such mothers who 
become economically self-sufficient increases mark- 
edly, (he provision of more good facilities for child 
care should lielp both the mothers and the children 
who use them. It may’ reasonably be expected that 
such SCI vices will ease the tensions of work for 
these women and reduce their absences from the 
job. They will also improve the situation of the 
children, who will benefit socially and education- 
ally from orgnuiz.ed programs of care. 



Some Considerations Affectins Mofipower Policies 



OBJECTIVES IN JOB DEVELOPMENT 

To ju'ovide a satisfactory allernnMve to depend- 
ence frn welfare or other sources of iTiroine in the 
it regular economy, a jobinust now fitb r UKuethan 
mere subsistence. This is n|q)arcnt fi«>ni (1 f re- 
going di<('u>sion both of the imgub\r ec*uiomy 



and of AFDC mothers’ sometimes alternate, some- 
times simultaneous reliance on work and welfare. 

Jobs which furnish only subsistence for the 
worker and his family liave become less and less 
satisfiutory, as the majority of people in tins conn- 

^ F-t n This AMn f, Srhnfr, Poor h'iit 
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try have achieved liigher standards of living, and 
as the provision of minimum subsistence has be- 
come increasingly a function of public welfare. 
Little is y^t kn-wvii about the job ^ ^extras’’ which 
are most imporiaiit to sub-employed workers, but 
the identification of these “exlrar.’’ is crucial to 
a successful policy of job creation for the dis- 
advantaged. 

Two questions must be considered. The first re- 
lates to the amount of earnings: How much more 
tlva" subsistence is a job expected to provide? The 
second involves (he kinds of job extras which may 
be expected. While these two questions are not 
easily distinguished, tlieir formulation may help 
clarify tlie problems manpower policy must con- 
front. 

Does the prospective jobliolder see his job as 
one which should provide him with the means to 
subsistence, plus comfort and security? Or does 
he want a “career’-— a reasonable expectation that 
he will be able to move upward, socially and 
economically ? 

A study of Negroes in Philadelphia illustrates 
the im]X>rtance of income as opposed to status. 
Given a hypothetical choice between a high-status 
but relatively Iow-j)aid job and a low-status but 
higlier paid job, those in the lowest soi iocconomic 
group consistently chose the latter. But this was 
not true for respondents witli higher status.^' 

Further evidence also suggests tliat among ^\ ork- 
ers in low-income groups, the majority direct their 
job aspirations toward the goal ol tlie “good 
American life” — of ability to provide for tlie com- 
fort and security of their families. Both men and 
women respondents in a pu!)lic housing project in 
St. Tjouis generally agreed that “a jobsliould come 
first,” and (hat “the most important tiling a pa rent 
can do is to help his children get furtlier ahead 
than he did.” ” 

Thus, em rent concern al)on( dead end jobs may 
not he valid for many sub-einployed adults, si ice 
(he first ])nori(y for those with family *es|)onsi- 
hililies is likely to he a job w itli wages liigli enough 
for adequate family snp]xnt, and indirectly for 
the upward mobility of th? chiMren. For lower 
income respondents wlio have modest aspirations 
and wlm wisli to provide for (lieir families, the 
level of » ages and jo > secuiity become imj)ortant 
considerations in job creation. Members of this 

*’Srjmrti)r r«rk< r ati'I Rnh. r( Mrir.pj. "Stif.i's rrtlti' n. M - 
ri'5 VlljriJr uOfi. a ri..n i f tlir ro,' J utnni f,J Soriil 
At rtl i p. s' U2. 
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group want to be. paid of the stable working ''^oss, 
and they are not averse to menial jobs, if such jobs 
pay well. 

At some point in the lives of many disadvantaged 
boys and men, aspirations for a job which would 
provide either “the good Aim 'can life” or career 
success become frustrated. Made aware of these 
generally accepted objectives through mass com- 
munications media, if not through personal expe- 
lience, these men often have a heightened sense 
of comparatiA’e deprivation as well as frustration* 

One response to this frustration is retreat into 
despair and hopelessness; another is resort to ille- 
giliinate activity. The slum resident who frequent- 
ly lias even his modest aspirations frustrated also 
lives in a community environment which provides 
relatively easy access to illegitimate means for 
acliieving those aspirations. As the Secretary of 
Labor has said: 

We realize all of a sudden tbe very Intimate, sinister, 
complex interrelationship between crime and the un- 
emplojment that we have now’. It Is not only that unem- 
ployment produces crime, u is that crime, to a very con- 
siderable extent, complicates the motivational problem in 
the slumri. I hate to say to you how many Umes we run into 
a boy who hesitates to take fl training program with 
allowance of jx'rbaps $3o a week, when he could make five 
times tfcr^ much peddling dope. 

In dealing with tlie critical though small minor- 
ity of tlie sub employed engaged in activities such 
as peddling dope and picking up numbers. Govern- 
ment job creation and training programs compete 
with (he liigh nionetaiy return of organized crime, 
as well as with other economic rewards of the irreg- 
ular economy. Such illegitimate job substitutes 
also liave other attractions for slum residents in 
addition to their monetary aspects, and these must 
l>e l)c(tcr understood also if the problems they 
present are to be met. Nevertheless, the inference is 
clear from several studies that people in lower 
income gi*oui)s generally prefer less remunerative 
but secure jol>s to high-paying, liigli-risk acti'.Tties. 
Crime cannot provide tlie “e.xtra” of job security; 
perliaps go\ernmental policy can. 

Finally, manjx)v\cr and antipoverty programs 
may the in selves contribute to frustration if they 
raise liopts which they fail to fulfill. These pr> 
grams have done much to awaken dormant aspira- 
tions. For cxiunple, about Iwo-tliirds of Job Corps 

f'j-ominrttion of thr M'ar on TotCrf*/. (ho 
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recruits already liacl jobs — generally at very low 
wages — but w 'uted to better their situation. If 
programs do not meet justified expectations, des- 
pair will intensify. 

The dilemma is clear. Without aspirations and 
hope, little can be accomplbhed. But aspirations 
and hope are fragile, requiring reinforcement 
from life experience. To snulT o A hope once it is 
kindled may leave a woi'se situation than before. 

SOCIAL OBJEaiVES 

If manpower policy is to serve .social objectives 
with emphasis on the disad'*antaged, these objec- 
tives must be Dcttcr understood and aidiculated. 
The priorities assigned to difierent objectives — 
implicitly if not explicitly — greatly influence de- 
cisions as to how manpower resources should be 
ollccated. 

The three objectives selected for discussion licre 
represent alternative approaches to the common 
goal of social int'grafion and stability. Hicy all 
bear directly on current edorts to help the sub- 
employed enter and n^^just to regular jobs, and to 
overcome dependence on welfare or extra -legal 
activities. These related but also competing objee- 
tives are: 

— ^To substitute earned for nnexarned income, 
because of the therapeutic quality of work, 

— To contribute to family stabilit y by concen- 
trating on employment for men, while also 
considering the iiceds of women family liends. 

— To build self-respect and satisfaction by 
providing jobs which have “quality,’’ cither in 
terms of career potential or immediately satis- 
factorj^ income. 

Work os Soefol Theropy 

Tlic rationale for emphasizing work or earned 
income as a social objective lies in tl\e constructive 
impact NYork has on l)ohavif)r. In )>ast year.'^, ilw’ 
ories of how to promote personal and social sta- 
bility and reduce delinquency and crime placed 
reliance on remedial programs involving orga- 
nized recreation, St ixel clubs wliich combined [day 
and co\mseling, and sound hmi«i?ig to replace 
dilapidated rhims. Hut faith in (licso approarlies 
lias Ixcn slowly lost. Today, the opjK>rt unity llie- 
nry of delinquency .‘^tresses the inq>ortance of re- 
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moving barriers which inhibit low-income youth 
from sharing the emplojTnent and other benefits 
available in the broader society. 

Iioosely interpreted, this theory means programs 
which emphasize jobs and education. The Juvenile 
Delinquency and Youth OlTeiises Control Act of 
1061 adopted this frame of reference in launching 
a series of rew progranis which emphasized the 
link between work and reduction of social disorga- 
nizatioii. In tlie >vake of riots and unrest in the 
central cities, the theory that work may reduce 
crime has been extended to include the idea that 
work may also reduce social unrest. 

This theory of the tlierapeutic etlects of work 
has led to policies aimed at getting as many of 
the sub'Cmployed as possible into jobs — at substi- 
tuting earned income for public relief or the hustle. 
Emphasis is on the importance of jobs as such; 
the Quality of the jobs and the level of income they 
produce are regarded ns secondary considerations. 

The analysis earlier in this chapter of the demo- 
grapliic characteristics of the sub-employed and 
the social-psycliological barriers to tlieir employ- 
ment lends some support to this approach by un- 
derlining the importance of entiy jobs for these 
disadvantaged people, But the foregoing discus- 
sion also suggests the shortcomings of this thesis, 
which makes no allowance for the job 
many individuals may demand as offsets to the ad- 
vantages of act i\'i ties in the irregular ec4>nomy, 
and in fulfillment of expectations as to an accept- 
able level of income in this afilucnt count ly. 

Personal and Family Stability 

Complementary to I he theory of the social 
therapy of work is tiu objective of increasing fam- 
ily stability. This object i\’e stresses tlie male- 
headed household, where the man can serve as the 
role model for ) oung people as they develoi>. Tlie 
quality of family life is assumed to generate moti- 
vation for work and social involvement. Accord- 
ingly, manpower and social policies must lx> di- 
rected at strengthening tlie family, which serves 
as the most effective instrument for social orienta- 
tion of youth and for facilitating tlieir entry into 
the job niarkef. 

With family stability a jirimary objective, inaii- 
jK)wcr policy must aimed not sini]»ly at ex [land- 
ing cmploymrnt of the disadvanlagc<l hut al<^> at 
determining wliich individuals are to get the avail- 
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able jobs. And on this point, the implication is 
clear: priority should be given to jobs for adult 
nien— in the hope that this will have the double 
effect of keeping men who are already household 
heads in their homes and of enconi'aging those who 
have left the household to return. Men are not al- 
ways the most disadvantagoxl meml:K?rs of the sub- 
employed. But if they are to achieve the same. ]x>si- 
tion in the world of the minority which they enioy 
in that of the majority, they must become the prin- 
cipal wage earners and family providers. 

At the same time, the many women who are 
household heads also desen*e priority considera- 
tion. Families headed by women are among the 
most impoverished, include large num'lx'rs of chil- 
dren, and provide the only source of psychological 
and economic stability these children have. The 
disadvantaged women who carry tlie heav'^^' burden 
of supporting a family have a high claim on train- 
iiig opportunities and other help in obtaining de- 
cently paid jobs. 

The Quolity of Work ond inceme 

The third objective is “decent*’ woik and ade- 
quate income. This approach emphasises the link 
lx?tween the level of income and social stability. 
Tlio quality of work and the amount of income arc 
regarded as of prime importance (rather than the 
s^mrceof income, emphasized in the approach based 
on the therapeulic vahie of work). Work in itself 
may not bo as critical as the amount of income it 
yields. 

A project in ^fiIwaukee designed to retrain 
AFDC mothers for oitiployment illnsi rates this 
pnint. Acrordingto I ho data available, the mot hoi’s 
wore enabled (o got and presumably hold jobs, but 
their earnings were not appreciably higher than 
their welfare payments had been. The source of 
their income was changed witliout improving the 
quality of their life. 

Such an outcome might be acceptable if it is 
assiiijiod that welfare payments are .‘Stigmatizing. 
On this basis, siil^stituting earned income for wel- 
fare would, by itself, enhance the individuals’ dig- 
nity and improve (he quality of their life. But it 
could l>e argued tliat the stigma might also be 
removed by developing alternali^c ca?h transfer 
programs -family allowancc.s or a negative in- 
come lax, for example -which allocate income with 
dignity. 




That the quality of 'rork and the level of income 
earned may be. crucial n ])romotiiig social stability 
is suggested by mon direct evidence, however. 
Tlie participaiif s in recent urban riots apparent!}* 
did not represent thc5|^iosi disadvantaged people 
in the slum areas inv« J Indeed, “evidence about 
educational acliicveme t suggests that the rioters 
were . . . slightly lx>tter educated than their 
peers . . . and . . . tlie gi^eat majority - • • were 
currently employed.** Tlie conclusion was that the 
Watts rioters were in “tlie mainstream of modern 
Kegro urba.i life.*’ ^ They were not simply seeking 
jobs, but better ones. Tliis may indicate that, to a 
large group of rioters, jobs with dignity and power 
were more important than just being at work. 

A Depailmcnt of Labor study of 500 pei'sons 
arrested in connwtion with the Detroit riots in 
July 1067 led to similar fin dings.®® TliC typica-1 
prisoner was cniploye<l at the time of the riot— 
working in a manufacturing plant, where he 
earned an average of $120 a week. Two out of every 
five of the prii^oners had a high school education 
or better, but only a few (probably around 1 out of 
10) had a skilled or white-coJar job, commonsii- 
rate with this lc^■el of <Nlucati<^:i. Furthennore, the 
rate of imemplo>anent as liigli — 2*2 |)crccnt, about 
five times the average un^ inplovineiit rate for the 
entire Detroit iiietrojxditan area. 

The kinds of tasks iruol wd in a job and the. con- 
ditions under which tlic.-s' are perfomied can 
bo important also. A low-sintus job pre^mmably 
affects tlie worker*s attitudes abi iit himself as well 
as his employment. Tn a sfx^iety wliere the jK>ar of a 
big city can oo'^stautly see t1 o inequities of their 
situation, the issue i.5 not iiu roly jobs as against 
no jol>s, but what kind of joh^ llicv can get.®® The 
quality of the jobs a\ailal)lc to slum residents 
assumes steadily growing importance — measured 
in terms not only of income aiul stability but also 
of amenities sucli as decent treatment by super- 
visors and of the absence of ^trerlUous labor. 
Freedom from hard ]>hy>i< al work has become an 
important status symbol in the ]m'sent'day non- 
agricultural economy, and tljo plivsical limitations 
of many of the sub-eniploycd make heavy b^>or 
im]>ossible for them. 

From this f erspeoti>o, it is not enough to get 

M. rc*g*'Ts ti, ' h'.K on -k ; A Viitlqnp cf Uic Ntc- 
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poor people — or even auult men — into jobs. Rather, 
it is essential to provide decent, iicceptablc work 
for the snb-eiiiployod. Tliis tlieory assumes that 
significant changes in behavior might not result, 
for example, if unemployment were ^Yiped o\it by 
obvious, permanent make-work. Full paiiicipation 
in economic life requires a job meeting decent 
standards with respect to treatment by stipervisors, 
the nature of the work invtJvetl, adequacy of 
income, and employment security. 

One of the important sources of jobs of quality, 
dignity, and power is employment in glietto estab- 
lishments, owned and opeiated by members of tlie 
ghetto community. Bringing into tlie area plants 
and jobs coni rolled by omside businesses may not 



be stifiioient, although if local residents par icipate 
in tJie iriaiiagoincnt of these plants, this difficulty 
may be overcome. 

The analogy with developing countries is com- 
pelling, Citizens of such countries insist not only 
on jobs at high pay but also on control over, and 
ownership of, the industry as well. A job becomes 
a way of getting power and prestige, as well as 
income. 

The de^'elopment of community corporations or 
small businesses in the ghetto will buttress the 
elements of strength in the ghetto community. 
While such finns may not by tliemselves have a 
Jiiajor impact on the siib employjuent problem, the 
effect on morale is likely to be juarked. 



Needs and Strategies in Manpower Policies 



The varied needs of the different groups of 
sub-employed and the divergent social objccti\es 
just discussed call for a variety of program 
strategies. This has been recognized in developing 
the present battery of manpower jirograms, many 
of which are aimed specifically at problems out- 
lined in this chapter. A vital step is continuing 
improvement in progi*am operations as new in- 
formation is obtained on the effcctivenoss of each 
program in reaching the social objectives ju=t dis- 
'isscd. Similarly, continuous study will bo re- 
quired of the interrelationships between programs 
and the e.xtent to which they conqxitc with or rein- 
force each other. And even wliile feedback on pix>- 
gram accomplishments is being obtained, priorities 
will need to bo established among the social objec- 
tives s])ecific<l and, convlatively, among the 
various possible approaches to aiding the 
disadvantaged. 

The need for frequent evaluation and adjust- 
ment of inanix)\vor programs in the light of social 
objectives has been recognized since the early daj's 
ot these programs. It now appears, for example, 
that a major focus of manpower policy should be 
on efforts to rcxluce sub- employment of adult men 
in large cities — balancing the recent emphasis on 
youth programs and the relatively large opportu- 
nities for training provided for women in some 
localities under the Manjxiwer Development and 
Training Act. Furlhennorv, the succes>s of the ef- 
forts now' being made to nieet employment needs 



and diminish social unrest in the ghettos through 
the new Job Opportunities in Business Sector 
(JOBS) Program and the Concentrated Employ- 
ment Program (CEP) may well hinge upon 
the success of these programs in providing not 
merely additional jobs, but quality jobs, for the 
sub-employed.®' 

To umlergird efforts in all these ai'cas of man- 
power concern, fiirtlier pmgress is needed also in 
four broad directions — toward fnrtlier integration 
of manpower program and services; toward the 
develo])nient of a variety of job situations suited to 
the jicods of the sub employed; toward resources 
adequate for the complex of individualized services 
they need; and towanl improvements in the quality 
of prognuur Man]>ower strategy is and must 
bo concerncxl with advances in each of these 
directions. 



TOWARD FURTHER INTEGRATION OF 
MANPOWER PROGRAMS 

Federal, State, and local governments all con- 
tribute in many ways to the comitrys manpower 
programs, A large number of «agencies at every 
level of government are in\olvc<l i.i providing 
training, job (le^'elol>Inent, ]dacemcnt, and other 

For dUcij'jfon (-f ilifAc an l other current mfinro^er pro 
CMTTi!i ii.d the ohjix^lirra t** they arc cUrevlfd. the 
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maujjower services. They liuve also pai'ti 'ipated 
ill the shift- in manpower goals, during the last 
leiv yeai'S, to primary orientation toward the dis- 
ad va 1 it ged wo rk c r . 

With this shift has come increased experimenta- 
tion and exploration, but not yet a fully coordi- 
nated and interconnected system of jirograms and 
services. Probh'ins of coordination of manj>owcr 
programs at the Federal level have been substan- 
tially worked out. However, the development of the 
best possible working zeIationshi]?s between Fed- 
eral, State, and local agencies is still unfinished 
business, although substantial jirogi'css lias been 
made in this direction. 

The characteristics of a fully developed man- 
jjower system are known — integrated, flexible, di- 
vei-sitievl, j)eison-centore<l, coorjlimited, durable, 
ami continuous. The difliciiltics lie in iini>lementing 
tliese concepts, not only at the Federal, State, and 
city levels, but even more critically at the neigh- 
borliood level T)cvelo[)mcnt of I'csponsibility and 
authority in the neigliliorhood is cnicial, but to 
achieve this also loquirco allocation of i-esponsibil- 
ity ami authority at higher levels in the city and 
above. 

The struct 11 re of programs — involving many dif- 
ferent public and private agencies, with separate 
funding and soj>aratc staffsr— has been a major 
obstacle in efforts to forge an effective system. It 
lias also had a direct effect on (lie quality of services 
provided. Just as the allocation of welfare expendi- 
tures often forces an individual to receiv e services 
based on the category into which he fits, rather 
than on his particular needs, so the divisions be- 
tween inanj)owcr programs hav e hampere<l the pro- 
vision of services tailored to the iudividvia!.^® 

Integration and coordination of activities, 
needed at all lev els, are most important at the point 
of delivery of services. To be effi. live, efforts to 
imroaso coordination must be aiimxl directly at 
bettor Siuvice to the individuals involved. 

Sub-enijdoyed individuals who are to be helped 
should each be assigned to a person who can call 
on serv ices, obtain jo!)s, and the like. This j verson 
would make the imiKvrtant rerommendat ions and 
arrange for (lie services. Jfc should follow througli 
on the entire process, so that tliere is clear-cut re- 
sponsibility for the outcome. 

Another important issue is the appropriate sort 
ing of individuals into the vaiious maii[>ovver 

'■•Mirtin HHn, 'TIk* Sorlil Scnicc Tranr May 
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programs. The program an individual goes into 
has depended to some extent on chance, partly be- 
cause many cities have lacked a central agency in 
close contact with the variety of programs now 
available. It is now recognized as essential to assure 
that a person is routed into the appropriate ac- 
tivity, that he benefits from the program, and that 
he is enabled to move into a decent job. 

In the past, the unit of manpower policy has 
been, to a large extent, the individual program 
rather than the individual person. But as many re- 
cent program developments emphasize, the need is 
for centering on the pei'son and for assuring that 
lie gets a job. Retiponsibility should not end there, 
however, since he may not stay on the job, espe- 
cially if he is among the more disadvantaged work- 
eis. Responsibility for the worker must extend 
beyond the initial placement and even involve 
giving a second chance to tliose who quit. 

To provide thi', organizational framc’vork that 
would facilitate the exercise of effective and con- 
tinuing concern for individuals is the objective of 
a number of major new programs — notably, the 
Cooperative Area Manpower Planning System 
and tho Concentrated Employment Program. The 
new neighborhood cent e is in many areas also are 
aimexi at bringingto individuals the constellation 
of sendees they need. 

Steady improvements may be expected through 
these efforts to coordinate and concentrate pro- 
grams. It should be recognized, however, that 
grav e difficulties are often encountered and have to 
be ov'ercome in bi-ingi ug the needed program com- 
j>oncnts together into an effective system'."’^ 

TOWARD OPENING MORE JOBS FOR 
THE SUB-EMPLOYED 

The economic expansion of the past 7 years has 
drawn many previously jobless Workers into em- 
ployment in cities and rural areas as well- But 
many of the sub- era ployed in city slums have not 
obtained jobs and will not get them without spe- 
cial lielj^, even assuming continued rapid economic 
growth. 

All too often, decent cmplo>unent has not been 
a va liable for relatively low-skilled workers under 

••For a f •.'count of rocont pxp/ rif ti< o. foc J'ptrr Msrris 

and Martin RoSn, Di'rmnfut 15/ Sonal roccrlj Jin I C^m- 
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prevailing hi/ing standards. Employers are fre- 
quently unwilling to tolerate workers who do not 
quickly meet establislied standards of promptness, 
low absenteeism, and comportment. The key, then, 
is the development of more job situations suited to 
the needs of tlie disudvnntaged, and desigjied to 
aid both tlie worker and tlie emi).<uycr in what 
may bo a ditli^nlt acljustinent process. 

Sonie of tiie s\il>-employed can work in stand- 
ard jobs if hiring — and also retention — require- 
ments are re<liiced. Tliero has been, in fact, consid- 
erable moveinent in this direction in both the pub- 
lic and private sectors of the economy. Many gov- 
ernment agencies have scaled down their educa- 
tional requii’ements. In several citic.s, employers 
have begun to hire men whom they would previ- 
ously have rejected. More tlian hiring ap[>eam to 
bo necessary, hov ever, in view of re])orts of fi'e- 
quently high tuniover rates among disadvantaged 
workers in these standard jobs. 

At least some standard jobs could bo modified to 
provide move extensive and fle.xible induction proc- 
esses on the job. Workers new to production-line 
activity or to steady, quality employment do not 
always rapidly accept and acquire the normal work 
practices and habits. While some of the disadvan- 
taged have no pioblem in adjusting to a steady 
work pattern, e.xpcrience shows tliat i7in2iy do. To 
meet their special needs, the standard job might 
IjK? modified in one of two ways — adaptation of 
traditional working urrangements, or incitascd 
and continued services and superrision. Tlie for- 
mer a])]>roaoh may involve longer work induction 
and training processes than arc typically I'cquii'cd 
for new rvcvuits. In some cases, it may be desirable 
to assign disadvantaged workers, at least at the I:k?- 
ginning, to units made up of formerly sub-em- 
ployed workers wlio have adjusted to the work 
patteru.'^^’ It may L>e useful, also, tocxjicnmcnt with 
placing tliese workei's throughout a plant as open- 
ings anse. or with mixed units including both dis- 
advantaged and other workers. Xo one method is 
appropriate, for all of the siib-cni ployed, and a 
large plant employing many of the disadvantaged 
might utilize ditlerent methods — in each case se- 
lecting that whirli best fits the paiiicular worker. 

Separate work units for the formerly siih em- 
ploycd — whether in plants to whicli tliey tia\el 
or in new firms near their homes — would facilitate 
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adjusting their work day, if this appears neces- 
sary to keep these workers on the job. Is it essential 
that everyone work a regular 8-lioiir day? A 
shorter working day (with less pay) might be 
possible, at least at the beginning, for workers who 
are the most difiicult to retain. TJiey would then 
gradually work toward a longer day. Another pos- 
sibility is to liave workers come in later in the 
morning — t^rhaps at 9 or 10 a.m. — rather than 
insisting that everyone get to work by S a.m. from 
the staH, Such experiments would, obviously, re- 
quire a high degree of cooperation and under- 
standing on the part of the regular work force, 
S ', might prove feasible only in exceptional work 
situations. 

Si ill another possibility miglit be an intensive 
program of education for workers already on the 
job, to enlist their Iielp in the adjustment process 
of the newly hired sub- employed. A key element in 
the Concentrated Eiiqdoyineiit Program is the 
assignment of a ‘‘coaclv^ to each new worker to 
help him adjust to the job, aid liini Avitli otT-the- 
job problems, and also hel]) management adjust 
to these new workei*s. To he effective, coaches 
should work with only one or a few of the newly 
hired, so the system is expensi' e. It is not a magical 
solution to the i)robleins of job adjustment and 
turnover, but in a [wsitive job setting, it can make 
a snlist aiitial cont iibntion. 

In addition, supervisors of the formerly sub-cni- 
ployed may need (raining in working with this 
gi'oiip, administrative suiqmrt for their efforts, and 
time to .spejul on working with the new employees. 
Fitting a new kind of worker into a traditional 
work assignment may not be easy if the super- 
viscT has (his rcsi)oi^sihiIity added to already 
heavy burdens. If supervisory aides could be pro- 
^’ided, this would hclj) to give new workers tlie 
kind and extent of siqx^tvision many of them need. 

These kinds of changes in normal working ar- 
rangements would, of course, involve additional 
costs — and possibly heavy ones. Rcinihurscment of 
employers for these extra costs is, therefore, an 
Cfvscntial feature of tlie new JOHS Program and 
also of several e.xperiinental lirograins already 
underway. 

Besides special working arrangements in stand- 
ard jobs, “protected’' or “sheltered" employment 
will need to be devclo]K?d for some of tlie sub em- 
ployee], An unkno^Yn but siircl> sub.'tan(ial nuni- 
IxTi have difficulty i)i adapting to even modified 
employment. “Motivational training’ helps tome 
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of them; for Negroes, Irfiining progrnms tied to 
racial pride may be effective. But for others, train- 
ing is not the answer; tliey need to be put directly 
into rennineralive work producing si creditable 
output. The eniploymenl arrangements must be 
flexible, and the workers must recognize (hat these 
arrajigcments otter the possibility of successful 
movement into regular jobs. 

This kind of graduated, special employment sit- 
uation may have to continue for a considerable 
lengtli of time before the worker may be able to 
tnanage a job elsewJiere. The main purpose should 
be to provide meaningful, paid work experience 
for men, though some women will undoubtedly 
want and need this protected job situation also. 
There is, of course, danger that sucli an arrange- 
ment will become a permanent crutch for the 
workers involved. To prevent this will require 
good supervisors with time to give close attention 
to individual workers and a dcliiiite ]>laii to help 
ease workers into a more indejKiident role. Coun- 
seling and otlier services should also W available 
on and off the job. 

The development of new types of standard jobs 
can help to meet (he needs of another, less disad- 
vantaged group of the sub-enii:>loved. There is need, 
for example, for rapid expansion of subprofes- 
sional occupations and particularly for increasing 
the number of men in this kind of work. Subprofe.s- 
sional positions have more interesting elements 
than most of the jobs open to the unskilled. They 
also have stature. And matiy subprofessional posts 
are in poverty areas— an ii iportaiit consideration, 
since one of toe major issues’in expanding the num- 
ber of standard jobs availab;e to the sub-employed 
is location. As suggested earlier, there is consid- 
erable merit in developing s-'andard jobs in the 
slinu neighborhoods where tlu, sub employed live; 
travel time is reduced, and att tudes toward work 
among nerghlx>rlio 3 <l residents may lx? improixd. 

The total number of subproh ssional jobs so far 
available to tlic ])oor is not large enougb, however, 
to rc<^l ice hanl-core unemployn.ent sig’iiiticantly. 
Further expansion of such oix^niugs is needwl and. 
along with this, tr.iining of and services for the 
sub einploye<l to enable tbcm to qualify for these 
openirgs. 

In many situation?, 1k>*1i in govenmiciit and pri- 
vate agencies, iicav funds would not l>e ncedetl to 
augiiKiit the niiiiibor of siibprofe.ssional jobs. 
structuring existing [irofessional joV)? (many of 
which cannot 1)0 filled because of shortages of 
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qualified personnel) so that less trained people can 
take over part of the work would immediately in- 
crease the number of openings. While there has 
been some movement in this direction, so far only 
a small stail has been made toward a potentially 
more rational alloi'ation of tasks and personnel. 

What is needed, iiivn, is a multiple strategy — 
o[)cning up more traditional jobs to persons with 
Iniiited education and also developing now kinds 
of jobs for them. Some of the sub-employed will bo 
able to iill these jobs adequately from the start. 
For otlie;*s, the jobs will have to beiuo<lifiedsothat 
they can manage lliem more effectively; for this 
group, the provision of supporting services is im- 
portant, For still others— the ones most difliciilt 
to keep on the job — even these steps may not be 
enough. A new and specially const meted emjiloy- 
iiient situation may be needed for such individuals, 
without exiiectalion of rapid solution of their 
workdiniciilties. 

If a wide variety of job situations were avail- 
able, the sub -employed could go into the one best 
suited to their needs at a particular stage in their 
development, and move on to other situations a-s 
tlie.so become appropriate for tlieni. A variety of 
opiiort unities and individual treatment for each 
sub-einploycd iiersou are crucially important. 

lOWARD ADEQUATE RESOURCES 

Manpower programs, to lx? effective in helping 
the most disadvantaged, will require large exi)ond- 
itures o\er an extend«l period. In the jiast, 
instability in funding and lack of assurance of 
funds from one year to another have sometimes 
iK'on grave problems. Hut even moi'e important, of 
conivc, is the amount of fund? available. Tlio 
Fresident's reconmiendotl budget for fi?ral IDGO, 
w])ic)i calls for on increase of percenf in iuaii- 
])Ower funds, clearly recognv.es tln> fact. 

To belli a low-skilled worker get and koc]) a 
decent job is likely to involve costs licyond (hose 
which employers have customarily assumed. Thus, 
]>rivate enqiloyeis may need financial help if they 
aro to train low-skilled workers ami prejiare them 
for responsible, well-paying jobs (as already indi- 
cati d), and this help may have to continue until 
tlie worker has ivachcd reasonably high 
jiro<hKtivily. 

Four factoi's which contribute (o the liigli cost 
of helping flic disadvantaged arc the essentiality 
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of adequate pay, the length of time during which 
services should he provided, tlie wide n.nge of 
services likely to be I'equired, and the need to open 
new sources of job o2>port unities in slum areas. 

The target of providing men with satisfying 
jobs, and with earnings high enough to compete 
with the irregular economy and to support their 
families, requires that pay be substantially above 
the training stipends established in the past. Since 
these jobs are tol>e regarded as work rather than 
training, pay must be iiulicative of a regular job 
and not suggestive of a temporary, low training 
allowance. 

If the goal is to insure not merely that the worker 
gets training or work exi>erience but that he enters 
and stays in a decent job, it will be neoessaiy' to 
continue services to workers over a much longer 
[X'riod than has been usual in (he past. Ix'iigthening 
the period of resi>onsibili(y, of couive, means 
l\igher costs. 

Ill addition, for many of tlie sub-employed in 
big cities who are particularly dtfticuU to place, a 
variety of services w ill undoubtedly be neede<l — 
ranging from medical care to improved basic edu- 
cation, to employment and skill training, to pro- 
vision of coaches wlio can facilitate work adjust- 
ment. More services for more workers over longer 
periods mean greater expenditures. But the ex- 
pression ^^penny w ise, pound fooUsK*’ applies par- 
ticularly in (he case of (he most dis^rdvantaged 
worker. If the choice is between giving some bin* 
ited help to a greater number of the most disad- 
vantaged (at a lower cost ]ier pei'soi;) or giving 
a smaller number more intensive sciwices (at 
Irgher per- person cost), the latter may be the more 
desirable course. A little money spent on a gieatly 
disadvantaged individual may sei ve only as a stop- 
gap and, in the long run, be largely wasted. 

A fourth cost factor is that some of the new job 
opportunities must he located in .'=him areas. The 
start-up funds needed for new firms run by neigh- 
borhood people will be considerable, as will the 
operating costs until the new firms become self- 
supporting. 

Altogether, though sizable resources have 
already Ixyc'n invested hy (lie Oovernment in inan- 
f>ow'er and jol) development cfTorts, (lie needs of 
(he nirue di>:idvn?Uaged workers h:\\ o not yet Urn 
fully met. 7'he Presidents budget reromniciida* 
(ions for fiscal 10r,r> will make pO'>ib!o expanded 
programs to get the hard-core unemjiloyed i?ito 
joU. Kxjx'rience during (he year will indicate 



whether still greater resources in providing em- 
ployment opportunities for the sub-employed of 
big cities are essential. 

TOWARD PROGRESSIVE IMPROVEMENT 
IN MANPOWER SERVICES 

Finally, (he efforts already underway (o im- 
prove (he quality of training and otL^r manpower 
services and their relevance to the needs of the dis- 
advantaged must be continued and strengthened. 
In training (lie sub-employed, manpower programs 
liav'^e, to some extent, taken on a function of edu- 
cation and skill development in which the schools 
ha\e failed, and tl ey have often had as trainees 
individuals with attitudes shaped by unhappy 
school experiences. Frequently, the trained per- 
sonnel and the skill-educational designs needed to 
work effectively with the sub-emnloyed have been 
lacking. Coupled with financing and organiza- 
tional problems, these difficulties have sometimes 
resulted in low-quality programs, despite constant 
concern for preventing and remedying such defi- 
ciencies. 

ClaNfiration of the ohjcctlccsoi individual pro- 
grams and (heir components is needed in some cases 
and is now^ the target of concerted efforts. Some- 
dmes a program has moved in several directions 
at tlie same time. It may, for example, be predi- 
cated on the notion of w'orking with the hard-core 
unemployed, but have an intricate recruiting and 
intake piocess. Or training may be oriented to in- 
crvasiiig skills, yet a trainee may not be actively 
discouraged from dropping out of (he program 
to take an avaihble job no better than his previous 
one. 

In seeking to eliminate such inconsistencies, it 
is recognized that different programs should have 
different objectives, within an overall manpower 
plan or system for the community (like that which 
the CAMPS Program is designed to develop). But 
wliatever its goal, a program must be internally 
consistent, and its v.irious parts must reinforce 
each other. A quality program requires moving 
toward a clear objective in terms of who goes into 
the program and what the outcome for him is 
expected to bo. 

I)ifficuUy in rccvutting qurihfcd and a high 
ra ( e o f si .1 ff t u move r a re m a jo r p rolff e n is f or m any 
|>n>grams. Those funded on an rnnual basi.s find 
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it hard to attract and Wp good staff, although 
officials frequently have been ingenious in stabiliz- 
ing funds for more than a year. As one evaluative 
report on several youth programs concludes: “It 
takes a new program several months to recruit 
staff; with the uncertainty of the program beyond 
the year, many of the staff begin to think of their 
next job shortly after tliey begin to work.” New 
financing and staffing patterns are needed in many 
programs to facilitate recruiting, developing, and 
keeping a good staff. 

Increased emphasis on staff d^velopin^nif- - 
including both organized training and upgrad- 
ing arrarigeinents— is another need in many 
manpower programs. The development of all 
kinds and levels of staff — counselors, crew chiefs, 
coaches, administrators — is needed, as the em- 
phasis on improving the situation of the sub- 
employed adds complexity to the problems with 
which these, staff members must deal. 

In the ne.xt several years the role of private 
hyslnc-ys in manpower development will increase. 
Large companies have recently begun to recruit 
disadvantaged workers for the first time in many 
years. It should not be assumed, however, that 
these companies' exjieriences with higher skilled 
workers automatically give them competence to 
work effectively with the sub-employed. Indeed, 
a sense of uncertainty about how to deal witli 
those difficult to place and keep on the job may 
underlie the refusal by many iiersonncl officers to 
employ tlie undereducated and unskilled. The de- 
velopnicnt of staff capable of working effectively 
with thes^ new employees may be of special im- 
portan^o to the success of the JOBS Program and 
other efforts to expand opimrtiinilies for the dis- 
advantaged ill ]>rvate employment. 

Realization of the need for special approaches 
in working with the snh-cmphgcd is also growing. 
Many individuals require programs that offer 
quick movement to a jcb, rather tlian a long process 
of intake, referral, rehabilitation, and training. 
Frequently, services Fnust bo I jilt around the job, 
rather than preliminary to it; th»s may be i^pe* 



cially true of remedial education. In general, a 
visible, concrete, immediate payoff is needed to 
help the disadvantaged make the initial step into 
the program. This is no less essential than incen- 
tives to stay with the program in the hope of 
larger returns in the future — thi issue now stressed 
in many programs. 

An articulated, quality manpower system should 
make low- level enti-y jobs transitional for as 
many of the sub-employed as possible. In particu- 
lar, the low-level job should be only a beginning 
for young workers, which they leave after a short 
time. Manpower programs should emphasize 
dev lopment — not just getting an individual into a 
low- wage job but continuing the iavestment in him 
until he can move up to a more rew'^.rding position. 

LIMITATIONS ON MANPOWER OBJECTIVES 

The possibilities of a strong manpower policy 
should not obscure Us limits. High employment 
w ill not, by itself, resolve all ghetto unrest., though 
it undoubtedly can make a strong contribution. 
Much anger arises from the feelings of ghetto 
people that they are politically powerless, ex- 
ploited as consumers, denied decent housing and 
opportunities to move to better neighborhoods, and 
underprotected and overthreatened by police. 
Reduced unemployment and higher incomes would 
eliminate many but not all of these feelings. Man- 
|x>\ver jiclicy cannot be expected to handle, all the 
tensions of life. 

Nor should it be anticipated that all the sub- 
employed will get decent jobs. Nor should all the 
adult poor be employed. The relationship between 
work and welfare, for example, is more compli- 
C4ited than many realize. Many AFDC mothers 
already work ; getting more of them into jobs may 
not always bo either t>asy or desirable. 

In other words, manpower policy must go hand 
in hand with economic, educational, welfare, and 
housing policies in efforts to solve the social and 
economic problems of the big cities and of the 
sul-employed. 
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BRIDGING THE GAP FROM 
SCHOOL TO WORK 



The persistence of Jiigli unemployment among 
young people throughout tlie Nation — despite the 
inauguration of new education, training, and job 
programs for youth— lias Jed to public concern 
over the adequacy of the entire range of institu- 
tions (hat normally sen e as bridges between school 
and work. A substantial review of the problem 
and much soul-searching have begun among all 
those in American life who have a responsibility 
for preparing youth for their adult activities of 
eaniing a living and raising families, or for help- 
ing them enter fields of work where they can ac- 
quire the wherewithal for productive and satisfy- 
ing lives. 

The problem of “bridging the gap'^ between 
school and work has been the subject of a special 
joint review by the Departments of Ijabor and 
of Health, Education, and Welfare pursuant to a 
Presidential directive in the 1967 Manpoicer Re- 
It played a substantial part in the report of 



the Advisoiy Council on Vocational IMucation, 
Vocatloml Rducathn^ The Bridge Betxceen Man 
and UU M^ork\ issued early this year. The prob- 
lem has also l>cen under consideration by the PMu- 
cation Advisory Conuiiitteo to the Appalachiaii 
Commission, and has been the subject of many 
technical discussions both in this count ly and 
among exix>rts from nations of the free world 
meeting together at the Organisation for Eco- 
nomic Co’Oix'iMtion and Development. 

This chapter smiunarizes current knowledge 
concerning ()ic many featuies of the school-to- 
work problem, the judgments and conclusions that 
have evolved, and the steps suggested to deal with 
the situation. It also dis^nisses the need for fuH her 
analysis which is Ix'iiig undeilakeii even while pro- 
gram action is being considered or going forwaitl 
and which will bring to bear the growing knowl- 
edge arising out of both research and oj>eniting 
experience. 



The Problem 



The essence of the problem is refle^ied ia the 
paradox that emerges from the following tw’o 
propositions: 

— The United States kee]>s larger ]>ropor- 
tions of its children in scliool longer than docs 
any other nation, to iT^suro their pre[)aration 
for lifetime activity. 

|•^7 .Von/iovr'T Rfpo> f, j>a^e X\'. 



—Vet tlie unem[)loyment rate among youth 
is far liigher hei-e than in any other industrial 
nation and Imd l)ocn rising sharply until the 
introduction of the Government's youth pro- 
grams over the last 4 years. 

Unemployment rates a?noug youth, while high- 
est for those in low-income n.inority group fam- 
ilies, are substantially higJier in all income giouj)S 
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ilian tJiosc considered desirable by concept of 
acceptable uncmployiuent rates tliat has been de- 
velopo<l ill our Nation. Tluis, youth in the 14- to 
lf)-year-old bracket from families \\'itli incomes of 
less than $3,()(X) have unemidoyment rates of 17.4 
percent, an extraor<linarily liigli le\el. Ihit even 
youth from fiiinilies with iiicoiiies of ^10,000 and 
over have unemjdoyment rates of 7.T percent — 
rates tliat are about double the national average 
and quadruple the rates of adults.* 

The dilTercnf lair l)etween \o\ith and adult un- 
employment rates have i>ei'sisted despite marked 
imj)n)vomonts in the overall eini)loyment situa- 
tion. Examination of (he character and dimensions 
of youth protrrains undertaken in the last 4 yenrs, 
of the rise in youth uuemi)loymeiit rates i>efore 
that, and of the <lemo^raphic and economic factoi’S 
at work sug^sts that the introduction of these 
siiccial inograms has been a key factor in keeping 
youth unemployment rates from rising even fur- 
ther in relation to adult rates. 

The pattern of high unemployment rates among 
youth has become more pronounced in recent years. 
Though some differential between adult nnd youth 
rates has existed for decades, the gaj) has widened 
with the ]>assage of time. The unemi)loyment rates 
for youth shown by the 11130 census ^^ere far 
lower than the youth rates today (or at any time 
during the postwar period). They were only 
slightly above adult rates— 8.3 percent for the 14- 
to lO-year-old group compared with 5-2 percent 
overall. Both 1030 rates reflect predepression 
circumstances. (See chart 10.) 

While unemployment rates give some indication 
of why the sohool-to-worlc problem commands 
public attention, they are by no means the sole in- 
dicator of its dimensions. Unemployment rates do 
not reflect discouraged ab>tcntion from the ;ob 
market, underemployment, or frustrating occupa- 
tional misfits that may lead to q\iitsand unemploy- 
ment — problems on which there is, as yet, no ade- 
quate information. It is known that the labor force 
participation of young people (al-out 50 percent 
for the Ifi- to JO-year-old gi*oui), compared with 
62 percent for those aged 20 and over) has re- 
iiiainod rolatively tmehanged in recent years, de- 
spite the increasing proportion of youth in school 
and the increasing number of young j>eople. who 

» T>ir«r data, tbe RTalluMe on ucf mplcjrnfnt ratf^ cf 

trfnafor? by fatnllr income, are arBlIe'^le rniy for teenager? 14 
to 15> and relate to toenagfri* who were fanlly znembera, ether 
than h»8d of the famll.T, and were UDemrlored in >rarfh 19S7. 
Family income la for 1969. 
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have been reaching working age. Tliis finding un- 
doubtedly reflects the general improvement inem- 
jiloyment opportunities. It is ixxssible that labor 
force participation of youth would actually in- 
croase if their desire for employment wero 
inatolied by the availability of job oi>enings. 

Underemployment is another factor in the youth 
employment situation which is difficult to measure. 
One evidence of this is the extent to which young 
people are able to secure only part-time employ- 
ment- as a revsult of economic factoi'S. In 1967, 9.4 
jiorcent of the, teenage full-time labor force^ 
343,000 young l>ooi)le, were working ixirt- time for 
economic reasons, compared with a rate of only 
2.9 jx^rcent for jicrsons aged 20 and over.* 

The youth for wlioni bridges to work are no>v 
most adequate aro those, with the intensive prepa- 
ration i)rovide<l by professional ti'aining at the 
college level or beyond. For them, careers are vir- 
tually assured and unemployment is at or very close 
to minimum levels. In fact, in many specialties 
there are numerous opportunities open for people 
with professional training. But sizable propor- 
tions of all other groups of youth — high school 
dropouts, high school graduates, and college drop- 
outs —face serious uncertainties as they leave the 
academic world and begin the work for which 
school >vas to have prepared them. 

The tremendous advantage college graduates 
Iiave in entering the world of work can be seen 
from the unemployment rates for young adults. In 
March 1967, for example, 20- to 24 -year- olds with 
a college degree had an unemployment rate of only 
1.4 percent, compared with 5.3 percent for those 
with a high school diploma, and a completely un- 
acceptable 10.5 ]>ercent for those who had com- 
])lef^ only 8 years of school. 

Voc-ational preparation at the secondary* and 
l>ostsecondary levels has been progressively 
strengthened, however, under the iiuix'tiis of the 
Voentiona! Education Act of 1963, This act has 
made jKJSsible extensive improvements i?i both the 
quantity and quality of vocational education offer- 
ings, which should mean belter job preparation 
for many youth. 

The problem of building bridges between 
school and work involves many fundamental 
elements in American life in addition to educa- 
tional j)reparation. No one inrtitution has or can 
have sole responsibility for helping youth to pre- 
pare for and make the transition from school to 



• Tfce treoag^ full time labor force l§ made up of fouth. aged 
18 to 19, wlo ire worllng full time or looling for fulMJme work. 
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work without uni‘C4ivSonal>?c aiu! disoouriigingsjKlls 
of nnernploviuent, Somo youiip peojilc g’ct help 
from tcacliers; )ielp from s<}iooI wiiii* 

scloi-s, especially ‘*if they are iv>ljp^e material'' aiu? 
win tlierefoic cr<>ss into tlie work worl(! with 
pi'cater eiu'^e at a Jater point. Many 1‘laped In 
the KiTij)loymciit Son ire system. OtJrci's t hel[) 
fnuii s<x iai workei'S, |H>lire, nei^hlxai Iio<k 1 ( eiit* i s, 
youth pny^rmns, or iiidi vidmi] cmfiloveiv to wlioin 
t))cy apply. IVi>a>nal <ojit;ut ttlir^iMrgh acrpiaint* 
aiicos, friend-s ndatives), which has always 



!>ceu a stronp feature of tire job market iu this 
country isoneof the most fmpient wavsof finding 
jobs. 

Ihi rents play an iiiipoi ant ]niit in (he tnocess of 
transit ion (thnngli per]iai>s lc.<s so today than in 
past years when ( liihhen were more likely to fol- 
low in tlicir pan rits'^xx njTrtioinil f<fot."teps). Jliey 
me impoilaiif not only in tinnsof their influciioe 
(»n the ehildV pivparation fur Ufi% hnt also in 
terms of llie eoiitacds mid asso« iaf ions they can 
open np in the In idgewTossinp prxKcss. Their con- 
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tlibiitions in this latter respect are necessarily lim- 
ited wlieii they tliemsel ves liave been denied oppor- 
tunity, tliroiigli eithe>r outright discrimination or 
adverse educational or economic circiiinstance. 
Children from families in the middle and upper 
income brackets, already the best equipped to com- 
pete for jobs, are more likely to learn of good job 
oi)poitunities from their relatives and friends than 
aixs disadvantaged youth.^ 

Recent studies suggest that we do not fully 
\mderstand what (he function of the parent is in 
preparing children for work, whether through 
education, training, or other means. Nor do we 
know what tliis parental activity contributes to 
t lie Nation’s economy. The importance of parental 
influence in determining the ultimate place of the 
child in society is suggested by various census data 
relating the education of parents to (he education 
of their children. (See chart 20.) 'Ulierethe father 
had graduated from higli school, about 87 percent 
of sons aged 25 to -34 were also graduates. Ou the 
other hand, whei'c the- father did 7'>ot graduate 
from high school, less than €0 percent of sons in 
this age group received high school diplomas. 

The Department of Health, Education, and Weh 
fare's 19GC report on H quality of Educational Op- 
poriiinity also suggests, as one of its major con- 
clusions, that (he home environment of the 
deprived child can be an overwhelming impedi- 
ment to his economic and social development. 

Tile need to supplement t he activities of tlic par- 
ents through various pa rent -surrogate activities 
.•^uch as Head Start cannot be overestimated. Sciv- 
ices that middle and upper income families provide 
their children as a matter of course are all too often 



CHART 20 

Proportion of men who comploln high 
HchooJ is dir(M-IIy rolatrd lo Ihrir 
fulhers* educolionol anaimnonf. 



Pefcent of men aged 25 to 34 who 
were graduated ta high school 
100 




hi^ school, school of college 
3 years 

fducalionaf attaininenl of father 

Source; U.S. Departmenr or Lebo<. ba«(3 an March 1962 rlaia from the 
U.S. DepaUment of Co-nneJce. 



missing in the low-income home. The availability 
of adequate substilute.s may help break the inter- 
generational chains of ]mvevty for ma?iy child I’cn 
from disadvantaged environments. 



Ways of Improving the Transition Process 



Perception of (he school -work gap and of ways 
of bridging it is naturally colored by the vantage- 
point from which it is reganlod. Tliose involved 
with school administration have l)con concerned 
that the i)ivparation given young pcojdc in sclioo! 
be imi^roved so that jt ran ca?<* their transition 
into work and rodnoo youth imornployment rafes. 
I hose in (he manpcjwcr agencies f '-moenied with 



•Tor n firMift irobUrn, fir \hr 

< n narrUr.; r-t rmMojnif'nt of rhp DjM'JTtrjfaM 
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(he cadres of young people- who continue to enter 
the labor force, from school systems (hat will re- 
qntix' many years for improvement, think youth 
should Ix' lieliTcd, where necessary, by new nnd spe- 
cial (raining facilities des^igned to equip them for 
available jobs. Those who work directly with youth 
ill llio j>rix'oss of transition— counseling arid plac- 
ing (hem as (boy graduate or dn>p mit of s<diool 
and advising (hcin on job and training oppor- 
tnnitio.s and on thcs(>ocial woik and work-training 
priTgrains o|>o]j to them— are particularly con- 



corned about improving the Mechanics or the 
transition. Those involved with youth wlio are 
making the transition from rural to urban areas 
are concerned also with the problems of residence 
and cultural change and with the wide range of 
information on occupations nee<^led by those who 
are leaving rural areas. 

Indeed, a strong case can be made for a variety 
of approaches: (1) Improvements in the educa- 
tional system and great expansion of cooperative 
education programs to prepare young pe-»ple 
better; (2) special programs to take care of the 
approximately 6 million school dropouts expcccod 
to seek work opportunities without adequate prep- 
aration over the next decade; (3) improvements 
in the process of communicating occupational in- 
formation to young people while they are in school 
and putting them in touch with jobs and addi- 
tional training opportunities as they come out; 
and (4) improvements in early employment ex- 
perience, by adding to this experience new oppor- 
tunities to learn. 

At the present time many high school graduates 
and dropouts do not receive any guidance or 
counseling. Eight out of 10 school dropouts have 
never had counseling by school or employinent 
office officials about training or employment oppor- 
tunities, and 4 out of 10 high school gn^duates 
have never had such counseling. (See table I.) 
There are no school counselors at all in 13 iKjrcent 
of the Nation’s secondary schools and in 00 per- 
cent of its elementary schools. And only Massa- 
chusetts and the V’^^gin Jslpnda meet the Office of 
Education’s basic standard o^' one counselor for 
every 300 students. 

Even smaller proportions have been exposed to 
supervised work experience while in school. 
Alnong out-of-school youth in 1963, only 7 per- 
cent of high school graduate.^ and 3 percent of 
dropouts hnd such work experience.* 

The Employment Service’s part-time, coopera- 
tive school program—under which regular Em- 
ployment Service counselors come into the schools 
to tost, counsel, and take applications from those 
not planning to go on to college — reaches about- tO 
percent of the high schools and about 75 ]>ercent 
of ab high school seniors. Unfortunately, however, 



•• Thi sr hUOstIc!* rrlate c. 'i-rraHvi ciVurRUonn] arrangojocDU 
prhfvii* im<J Jniiistrj. In afVttlon, (he NHph* 

hrtrhn,..! Vouth Ccri ' ha* r.f part. 

Ilm<’ oI'f>ortun)lJf9 (i> rhlMrrn rraMp (brm 

to ff.-natn In echoot. Tor * d!?cu»k '0 of the NYC proirratn. sc< tb#. 
chapter co New Dtve^of>mc ota Id Miopcwer Prc>cr*Of 
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Table 1. Proportion of High School Gradu- 
ates and Dropouts Who Had Received 
Job Guidance or Counseling ^ 



Receipt of job guidance or 


Percent distribution 


counseling 


Dropouts 


Graduates 


Total 


100. 0 


100. 0 


Received guidance 


22. 4 


56. 1 


School counseling only 


17. 1 


37. 8 


Employment service only 


4.2 


4.9 


School and employment 
service 


1.0 


13. 4 


Never received guidance 


77. 6 


43<9 



> Data relate to persoM 16 to 21 years of age In February 1963 who were no 
longer In school, were not tsollege graduates, and were In Ihe civilian non- 
Inr-tltutJonal populai.Ion. 

Note: Detail may not add to totals due to rounding. 

Soi aci: U.8. Department olConunerce, Bureau of the Census. 

it reaches a much smaller proportion of the stu- 
dents who drop out of school, and in many cases 
the degree of contact with the outgoing student 
is far too superficial. 

In addition, occupational information reaches 
only a small proportion of students below the 
senior high 5;chool level. And visual occupational 
materials (films, calendars with pictures depicting 
occupations, etc.) still need a great deal of im- 
provement. The Occupatio?ial Outlook' Hand' 
bock — the Governnient’s basic guide to occupa- 
tional opportunities — should be made readily 
available to youth in junior high school. It is of 
piMticular im]x>rtance that those youth most in 
need of guidance concerning job and training op- 
poitimities — (he high school and junior high 
school dropouts — be made aware of the realities of 
the world of work. Proper guidance for these 
youth at an earlier age would promote the dual ob- 
jectives of encouraging them to remain in school 
whih helping those who are determined to drop 
out ill spite of the odds against them. 

Some notable attempts have been made to give 
more personalized and intensive counseling to in- 
dividuals, as in schools that provide a full range 
of guidance services beginning at seventh grade, 
in the skill centers financed under the MDTA, and 
in the offorls of the Employinent Sc nice to deal 
\vith ])otenfiai dnq>outs at several continuation 
schools. These experiences suggest that, with im- 
proved guidance materials available throughout 
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the junior and senior high schools and intensive 
work by ccm'seloz*s knorledgeable about the prac- 
tical emidoymcnt situation exist hig for stuo»‘ntb 
coining out of school, some inroads can be madc 
into present youth unemployment rates. These ex- 
periences also point to the overwhelming import- 
ance of full cooperation and joint action by the 
local education agencies and the local Employment 
Service. 

Innovative experiences have also taken plirce 
under the Vocational hMucation Act and in special 
MDTA training courses that cxjiose students to 
the iTalitics of work life vatlier than merely to 
academic situations. The developiuent of more co- 
operative education i)iograms, even under aca- 
demh'ally oriente<l cun icnlinns, has meant that in- 
creasing nnmbeis are exposed to work situations 
that make abstra‘ tioiis come alive. 

1'liese experiences suggest that substantial im- 
inovements in educational curriculums and more 
linkages to the reality of the work world will help 
siibstiintially to improve the pi'eparation of youth. 
AVJiile advocates of general or college-loimd prep- 
aration still argue with those who want to sec 
more work content introdviced throughout the 
school curriculum, there is growing agreement on 
several jwints: (1) That curriculums can generally 
he enriched by material drawn from rcnl work sit- 
uations; (2) that all students should be given 
much more information concerning career paths 
and o])ix)rtunities, and much earlier than is now 
usual; and (3) that the vocational school pro- 
gram should offer opportunities for students with 
a far wider range of interests and abilities to try 
out vocationally oriented curriculums and go on 
not only to jobs but also, increasingly, to higher 
education — cither directly or rfter periods of em- 
ployment In any case, the secondary education 
system in this country* must strive to roach the 
tx>iut at which all youth who receive a high school 
diploma but do not go on to further education arc 
adequately equipped to fmd and kcci) a meaning- 
ful job. 

There have also been suggestions on ot ler points 
that need further exploration. Jt has been pro- 
posed, for example, that the schools themselves 
assume increased responsibility for the actual job 



placement of their graduates, 7'he exercise of such 
responsibility would expose tl e s<:hool.s to indus- 
try and should result in irriproved and moi-e real- 
istic. curriculums and guidance services. It is 
argued that it makes no nioi'e sense for the schools 
to be miconcenied about \vhat happens to their 
graduate's (ban it does for an automobile manu- 
facturer to ]>ay no attention to the sales of his 
products. 

How* this concern is reflected in new programs 
becomes an important matter. The Government's 
manpower services are already coping with some 
of the problems of transition by finding jobs for 
young people through the facilities of the Employ- 
ment Service (in particular, through the Youth 
Opportunity Centers and the Cooperative School 
Program), as w*ell as by projecting the future 
needs of the economy and its occupavions as a base 
for educational, training, anu curri''.ulum plan- 
ning. A potentially .serious problcvn in having the 
schools handle placements is tliat the Inowledge 
of job opportunities required for a satisfactory 
placement extends far beyond a school district or 
even a labor area, and calls foi' the inlormation 
netw*ork available to the Km))loyment Servic^i 
system. Furthermore., the Government is inevi- 
tably’ concerned almut problems of duplication 
and coordination that might result from newly 
awakened realizations of need, at a time when there 
are already recognized shorta^jes of qualified per- 
sonnel in both the sch‘>ols and the manpower 
services. 

Solution? to this range of problems by cooper- 
.ative effort between soho<3l systems and Employ- 
ment Service officer lia\’o been worked out in a 
number of cases and can bo carried further., as they 
have been in other countries such as Sweden and 
Grer<t Britain. In Sweden, the school system and 
the employment service each fim.nccs half of the 
cost associated witli youth placement activities. 
In Great Britain, a cooperative relationship has 
been developed over many years, with restx>nsibil- 
ity allocated for l)oth guidf,nc< and actual job 
placement. As part of this pre^gre n, a special 
Youth Employment Sen’ic*3 has JxM'n created to 
deal with youth both in school an! f.s they come 
out seeking jobs. 
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Experiences of Other Nations 



Tho problem of youth unemployment in this 
country takes on added climeiision when contrasted 
with the situation in Suroix? — a contrast in many 
ways revealing, but also in many ways deceptive. 

Unemployment rates foryoudi in oilier nations, 
particularly the western imUistrializjd nations, 
are for the most part noticeably lover tlmn for 
youth in this country. Sweden ^lud Fiance for ex- 
ample, liave youth rnemployment i\a'os one-half 
to two-thirds lowendian the American rates. Eng- 
lish rates aixj far below the Aniericaii ones. While 
part of this difference can be attributed to a gener- 
ally tighter Eiiroj>ean labor situation, n inr.joi fac- 
tor is the highly developed man-job .Hatching 
apparatus, Tiie youth employment situation in 
these countiies is aj)parently characterized by a 
lelatively quick entry of youth into jobs following 
school, an extensive training stnicture, and a 
great variety of ^brpprenticeable'^ trades thioiigh 
wliich youth can make a start in tl'e world of work. 

In assessing the,'¥> seeming successes, one should 
keep in mind that there are some batac stnictural 
diffei'cnces between (liesc countries and the United 
States — a fact that makes it very difficult to choose 
what would work as well here. For one thing, the 
percentage of youth receiving vocational educa- 
tion is imicii higher in Europfe than in the United 
States, where in F^63-6i only about If) percent of 
the 14- to 17-year okE received vocational educa- 
tion. Tliis contrasts to a I'ange among coujitries re- 
cently studied by the Department of Labor, which 
begins at 21 percent (of the 14- to l7-year-olds) in 
the Netherlands and extends up to 58 Jwcent (of 
th.el5-to lT-year*olds) in WestGeniiany. 

These figures refiect a heavily siruotured status 
system for entry into jobs — the kind of system (hat 
has been traditionally rejected in tlie United 
Stales. Here, the ultimate eduratiornl goal— still 
not fully rtalizcKl — is to ojicii the broadest and 
highest level of oi>poHunity for everyone* But 
this goal is far fro*‘i l>cing accepted in the coun- 
tries of Europe. This very as||H.Tt of the Kuropeai; 
practice, moreover, is now a sjource of di&<=iatisfac- 
tion in the Kuroi>eaii nations thorns dves. Serious 
review is underway in several countries with re- 
spect to their educational systems, what they load 
to. the limited ojqiortimitics (hey afford (o youth, 
and (he limited lifetime real incomes (liat result. 
Fan of (his re> iew has been occasioned by conceni 
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over inadequate economic growth and the inability 
of the nations to cope witli U.S. and otlier foreign 
drains iqx>n their professional and technical ninn- 
oower resources. 

Contrast with the European situation, perhaps 
more tlian any other single factor, suggests that 
t!ie school- to- work gap in (he United States is the 
result in part of (he high educational and flexible 
career sights that have been set lieix?. The contrast 
also points up the gejieral failure — as i*e fleeted at 
least in tlio U-S, teenage unemployment rates— to 
bring reality to as high a level. This means that 
the essential task posed by the scliool-to-work 
piobleiu in the United States is liow to create a 
bridge that would bring youth into jobs moi^ di- 
rectly, and thus reduce their unemployment rates 
to acceptable levels. But the problem also involves 
getting them into jobs that are ii'>t below their 
potential, that are not routine jobs into which they 
are forced for lack of any alternative. The problem 
is liow to make rer 1 the now unfulfilled promise of 
the American educational and opportunity systems. 

The much higher educational sights for youth 
here than abroad are reflected dramatically in the 
differences in how long youth attend school. In 
the United States nearly 94 percent of all 14- (o 17- 
year- olds are in school, as compared with a range 
of 56 (0 G5 percent for tho same age group in sev- 
eral European countiios. In recent years, however, 
a number of these countries have planned to raise 
(lie age level for compulsory education, Austria 
has introduced n ninth year of required schooling; 
Belgiumplaiis to extend its school -leaving age to 16 
by 1968; and Sweden recently extended schooling 
to ago 16. France is lengthening required schooling 
from age 14 to age 16 .as of 1968, and the French 
Planning Commission envisions that, by 1970, 4} 
percent of all 17-year-olds will be in school. The 
United Kingdom is also contemplating an exten- 
sion from 15 to 16 years of age. 

Along with much earlier ages of euXry into em- 
ployment, Europe has created a markedly differ- 
ent Mage structure for youth than for adults, as 
discussed later. But keeping these baiic differences 
in mini, there is still benefit to bo gained by sift- 
ing the various approaches to the transition prob- 
lem existing in these countries. Folio \*:ing arc sum- 
maries of a few of these approaches in the various 
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niv.is that liivo n critical impact on the schoohto- 
^vork transition, 

VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE AND COUNSELING 

Where vocational guidance is most extensively 
practiced in Kiirope, the nianpower agency has a 
key role. In Sweden, the Government instituted a 
national program of vocational guidance and 
training in 1017. And in the I950’s most of the 
larger local employment service offices jjrovided 
guidance for persons under 18 years of age in si>e- 
cial youth <lepartnients, which also were responsi- 
ble for placements. Since then guid^^ncc and place- 
ment functions have been largely separated. Be- 
ginnii.g in the sixth grade, teacher-counselors with 
special training provided by the National Labor 
Market Board assist young people in choosing a 
career. Their sendees in the i hools are funded 60 
percent by county school boards and 50 percent by 
county labor boards — denionst rating the close co- 
operation between the educational authorities and 
the manpower agencies in preparing young |>eople 
for work. 

The Swedish program also provides for prevoca- 
tional prrtctical orientation in the eighth year of 
school. This involves n ,3- week period of observa- 
tion and werk for pupils, who visit plants and busi- 
ness establishments to become acquainted with the 
conditions they may expect to encounter in their 
future careers, and to obtain a basis of personal 
experience for their career choice. 

In West Germany all vocational guidance is 
carried ont by the Federal employment service and 
its local agencies. In 1966 more than 84 percent of 
the school leavers received individual counseling. 
Wliere training in the chosen occupation is not 
locally available, a voe*a(ionhl guidance service can 
provide youth with financial asristance to go where 
training is given. 

In the United Kingdom, talks to groups of stu- 
dents by the Youth Employment Officer, who 
works for the Youth Employment Service, begin 
in the rlfh year of secondary school. The system of 
informing students about vocational matters also 
includes evening Icctvires by visiting speakers and 
the use of career displays. 

In Austria, there are thiee sources of vocational 
counseling servioo^-trade unions, employers, and 




the government. There is a central Government 
youth placement office with a special section for 
vocational counseling. In cooperation with school 
authorities, these vocational counseling services es- 
tablish contacts with ycuth in the schools. 

VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 

The character of vocational education varies 
considerably among European countries. Small 
countries such as Belgium, the Netherlands, Prd 
Sweden find vocational education in school best 
suited to prepare youth foi work, while larger 
countries with more diversified production, such 
as Westein Germany and the United Kingdom, 
find in-plant training better suited to their needs. 

Perhaps the most significant recerit trend in 
vocational edvication in Europe is that the train- 
ing is becoming broader. Training for a “spec- 
trum” of jobs has been proposed in the United 
Kingdom. While much of Europe has tradition- 
ally’ used formal apprenticeship in its training of 
skilled workers, the present trend is toward a 
broader, general educational background ajid 
wid?r, less specialized training. This educational 
pa item, designed to help workers adjust to the 
skill demands of modern industry, is much closer 
to the American approach of general training ap- 
plicable to different kinds of jobs. 

YOUTH WAGE POLICY 

Differentials between youth and adult wages are 
common in Europe whereas wage differentials 
based on the worker's youth alone are virtually un- 
known in the United States. 

Among those countries for which information 
was recently obtained by the Department of La- 
bor Belgium, France, the Netherlands, Sweden, 
and the United Kingdom. These countries have a 
variety of wage scales for young workers, usually 
in particular industries and occupations, which are 
lower than those for adult workers. The so-called 
“youth wages,” where established, are generally 
well accepted by employers, unions, parents, and 
workers. 

Most collective agrcouients in Belgium provide 
for lower wages for persons under 21. Only by way 
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of exception do some ugreeuienls provide for equal 
pay for equal work regardless of age^ 

Tlie French legal niiiiirmmi wage pi'ovides for 
rediicf ions applicable to \ rorkers under 18 years of 
age, according to tlie following scale : 



Percent reductlont 

Age grouj> from regular minimum tcage, I96i 

H to 15 JO 

15 to IG - 40 

IG to 17 30 

17 to 18 *20 



In the Xetherlands. individual industry' agree- 
ments set lower rates for young people. Different 
wage rates a pply for each yea r of a ge f ix)in 1 4 to t li c 
specified adult level, whicli varies according to the 
industry. For example, the wage for a Job Class 1 

Some Further 

A wide range of additional questions bearing 
on the school- work transition I'equires intensive 
review. 

An important one that needs to be resolved is 
the extent to which the present youth unemploy- 
ment situation results from an unusually high rote 
of youth entrance into the labor force. There is 
some evidence, for example, that the proportion 
of new young entrants in the labor force may be 
greater here than in Kuropo-an countries, and that 
this has some bearing on the wide differences in 
youth unemployment rates between this count r}* 
and Western Europe. But even if this proves to be 
(hocasej^ho implications for the problem at band 
will still need exploration. It has been suggested 
that the numbers of American youth re^aching 
school-leaving ago may bo greater than the econ- 
omy can absorb. Wiet her this is a question of rela- 
tive minilx'rs of youth and joV)s, or of the kinds of 
pre])aration that youth must undergo, or what 
special measures andsp ial kinds of training may 
bo needed is an important matter to resolve. 

A related question is the extent to which the 
present situation partially reflects the reduction 
of low-skilled or entry jobs in the United States, 
particularly when compared with the situation in 
Euro|>e, Careful technical ol>servcrs of IT.S. plants 
and those in western European co\mtries have 
ofle.i commented upon the relatively largo pro- 
|X)rtions of unskille<l lalx)r in many Europe.! n 
plants. AVIivdher this factor would make any 
ditTerenco in entry opportunities for youth, gi\ en 



adult worker, aged 23, in the metal industry in 
1964 was f 1.79 an hour. The rates for young work- 
ers between 14 and 22 years of age in the same job 
ranged from f 0.48 to f J.65. At 18 years of age, the 
rate was f 0.90 an hour. 

In Sweden, special wages for youth in the 16- to 
23-year-old range are eshiblislicd tlirough collec- 
tive bargaining. The wages vary according to the 
person’s age, sex, skill, the industry, and the cost 
of living. Tlic inininnim wages set by the various 
wage councils in the Ihiitcd Kingdom provide for 
lower j)ay rates for young workers — usually from 
ages 1.0 to 21 for males and 15 to 18 for females. 
The specified youth rates increase up to those for 
adults by yearly or, in some cases, biannual steps. 

Questions 

a growth in the of jobs open to young 

l>coplc, is a matter thai requires further investiga- 
tion. The answer to this question may bo particu- 
larly significant in throwing light on the methods 
iiccde<l to solve the school -work problem in the 
United States, in contrast, to the solutions that 
have e.xistcd in Euroj>c under n different and — in 
(crins of the United Stales level of pixxlactivity — 
an outmoded stage of technological development. 

I’he technology’ qne.stion is, of course, closely 
related to questions that are frequently raised re- 
gard! ng the extent to which the youth employment 
problem might be a reflection of the increasing 
iniiiimuni wage level in the United States. This 
matter lias already been revieved to soihc extent 
but needs further exploration. 

The analysis that has been made to date indi- 
cates quite clearly that the niiniimim wage alone 
cannot be held rosi)onsible for tlic high rates of 
youth uncmjJoymcnt. AMiat is needed is an explo- 
ration of the degree, however slight, to which tlic 
111 Ini mu III wage may contribute to the problem: 
and, to (lie extent that this is the case, wlictlier 
llicrenrein fsiclanv practical iKissibilities of meet- 
ing the pi'olflom llirougli wage action. 

In the U.S, ts’onoTiiy, generally rising 'vng? lev- 
els have lx>lh rofledcxl ami .sjuined productivity 
gains, which are usually uchicve<l by paring man 
lunrs i>er unit of output through nioi*e elTcctivo 
utili7,atioii of iiiainxiwei an 1 the inlroducticm of 
more efficient e^piipnicut. lii tli.-' analysis done to 
date, it hasl>oeii found difficult to.-ep inite (he cf- 
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feels of the minimum wage from the entire process 
by whicli productivity nnd wage levels Inn e moved 
upward together. The minimum wage is only one 
aspect — and a minor one — of a complex process 
which needs a gi'eat deal of further analysis. In 
fact, increa.ses in minimum wages have generally 
trailed behind inciensos in the general wage level. 
As productivity and wages rise, routine or low 
productivity jobs— some of them held by youth — 
are often eliminated. This is, liowever, a process 
atfe<'tiiig tlie entire economy, where the gi'eat ma- 
jority of workers have wages far above the mini- 
mum. Ill fact, in most pails of the countiy, par- 
ticularly in urban job markets, the wages of large 
projK>i1ions of young or Ix^gimiing workei^ are al- 
ready at or above the minimum wage level. 

Further examination of this question will call 
for the application of more sophisticated methods 
of separating tlie foi^going f.actoi*s tlian liavo l)ceii 
fev.sible thus far. Such methods are needed for 
analysis of the kinds of jol)S youth liold, of the 
jK)ssibility of exjiandiiig the number of sucli jobs 
under circuin stances of generally rising produc- 
tivity, of tho desirability of doing this, and of 
ti^nds in empfo>7iient and job orders. 

Such an analysis should be directed especially 
at the practical possibilities for opening jobs in 
the future. It h essential to be realistic about the 
extent to which changes in wage levels alone would 
significantly increase jobs available to youth in 
an economy witli other strong foKes ui work, such 
as the hiring ttandards of employers, iho con- 
stantly rising levels of wages, and wage and pro- 
motional expectations. Particularly important 
would bo an e.xnniination of the circumstances u:i 
dor which such opj>oK\miUos could bo developed — 
whether adjustments in youth wage levels would, 
hy thomsel ves, have an appreciable ofTect upon the 
development of youth jobs or whether additional 
special incentives would have to bo provided. 
Consideration should bo given, for oxcmple, to 
payment of (raining costs» and tho further exten- 
sion of cooperative school-work programs linking 
education and eork ox|>erierico. 

Tlie.<c latter programs, where ostablisluxl, have 
often Ie<l to tho successful placement of young ]xki- 
ple in employment and have given youth the op- 
|>ortiinMy to explore dilToTvnt (y|>cs of jol) |>ossib)l- 
ities while still in school, rather than !irough on 
uncertain search for jobs after school. However, 
the nurnl>ers of students in such programs liave 
iK'on rather small thus far. And a review is now 



underway of tho factors that have limited this 
typo of program — including problems arising in 
the schools, in achieving industry acceptance, re- 
lating to competition with other workers, and 
resulting from laws and administrative arrange- 
ments that limit he employment of youth. 

Exploration is needed also concerning the 
policies, i>ractjces, and attitudes of American 
om])loyei*5s toward the hiring of youth. In a ecst- 
conscious economy, it is likely that increasing pro- 
|K)i'tions of employers have become accustomed to 
accepting into employment only workers judged 
to be sufficiently mature, experiencoxl, and capable 
of ^V’ari'ydng their weight’’ in a productive activ- 
ity. Only recently, as the Nation’s urban crises 
have escalated, have employers begun to review 
their policies in this regard, and to reassess tlieir 
role with restx?ct to employment of people who — 
whether because of youth or of other disadvan- 
tages — are regarded as not being able to carry 
their full load, temporarily or {X^rmanently. It 
now appears that it may be increasingly n<H:essary* 
to finance the special costs of training and prepa- 
I’ation that eniplo/^ers would have to undertake in 
employing i)0ople who do not meet their estab- 
lished standards. But it is by no means clear what 
this means with respect to the incentives, if any, 
that may bo. needed to induce employers to em- 
ploy iriex])orienccd yontli in sufficiently large 
luunbcrs to erase the heavy problems of youth 
unemploj ment. 

Employers in the United States rely heavily 
on (he school system to educate young people in 
basic skills presumed to be needed for work and — 
except for the small group of apprentices — do 
little to insure that the schools actually prepare 
students for tho world of v;ork. They respect the 
competence and independence of educators, 
tliongli they often complain about the products 
they get from the schools. 

Schools and employers at this point have similar 
value systems. Tlio student who drops out, gets 
low grades, or ge(s in (rouble with (he police is in 
trouble botli in scliool and in getting a job. This 
creates a circular process: *.vhen schools and ])lant 
employment offices close doors, they also help to 
break down self* confidence, and this, in luni, 
rii.akos it difficult for a youth to overcome the sf>c- 
cial barriers ho faces. Employers riatunilly prefer 
experienced and mature youth. High school grad- 
uation nnd school nchieverKUt reocrls, as well as 
minimum age requirements, are generally usc-d for 
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sorting out those who, it is assumed, would not be 
satisfactory workers. Fragmentary evMcnce from 
Employment Service orders indicates tliat jobs in 
the United States are as tightly closed to youth on 
the basis of chronological ago as they are to older 
{arsons. Whether better methods can be found for 
judging and developing niatnrity (a jnattei* that is 
becoming more and more impoitant in approaches’ 
to training) and overcoming Jack of cx])ericnce is 
an additional question tliat needs exploration. 

Jluch furtlier study is needed, as well, of the 
kinds of preparatioji given to youth, in rehilioji to 
the kinds of jobs they actually obtain. At this 
point, (lata on t!ie ivJation of education to later 
work experience are limited to the general .-ela- 
tionships between levels of education, parental 
support, and lifetime or eventual earning capac- 
ity. TJiero is as yet no valid information on the 
more subtle relationships inij)ortant for the devel- 
opineiit of public policy and programs — between 
amount and qual’ty of schooling, kinds of ciirric- 
iihiin, and extent of counseling or guidance, on the 
one hand, and success in overcoming the initial 
hurdles to job entry on the other. To some extent 
the Icngittidinal studies of scIkx)1 and work cx- 
iKricnce now being sponsored by the Dcj>:ir(mcnt 
of Labor, under the Manpower Development and 
Training Act, and other studies sponsored by tlie 
Oili^e of Education will illuminate this question, 
ilut motv detailed analysis of linkages between 
padicular kinds of school experience ?ml first en- 
try into the job market will he ncccDd. 

Whether high imeniployjuent latcs for youth 
will continue because youth is tiying out, and can 
atToid to try’ out, a va"iety of jol>s is another ques- 
tion to be explored. Past explanations of high 
youth unemployment have often tended to empha- 
size the “trying out“ character of the process. 
Clearly, job quits contri))ute to youth unemploy- 
meut to some dcgiee, but sucli “voluntary*’ un- 
oniploymont in itself needs further assessment. To 
llie extent that this reflects youth searching for 
job ex])erienco, tlie question might well be raised 
whether this searching — and the development of 
realistic ext>cctalions concerning tlie need for 
])roparation — could not be made a part of the edu- 
cation pnu’oss At pix'scnt, this searching occiu-s at 
a time when young jieople are on their own and 
'aeir eduerthm is prc'^mued to liave l>ceii com- 
|iletod. The in-and-out piwess l>etwcen education 
and work now takes place only in a limited nuni' 
l)or of situations, such as the Antiocli plan. 



At the high school level, it would be useful also 
to gage the impact of part-time employment, while 
the youth is in school, on his ability to adjust to 
regular employment once he is out of school. Per- 
haps a more extensive prograri of part-time jobs 
for youth wlio are in scliool but who do not plan to 
imrsuo higher education would ..e fruitful, build- 
ing upon the fuidings and iichieveinents of the 
Xcighborliood Youth Coi-ps’ in*scliool program. 
Programs of this kind should provide valuable 
work ex]>erience and make the youth more aware 
of the ijitricacies of the job-finding process — an 
awareness which should prove useful to him when 
lie is .seeking full-time kvoi’k after leaving school. 
In addition, tlie exjxnicnce a youth gains on a 
pait-tiine job makes ii more likely that an em- 
ployer will hm him for full-time employment. 

\u examination is needed also of the extent to 
which initial job tiyoutshy youth reflect inefficient 
cics in the way they seek jobs and in the various 
institutions and agencies that help them, nit her 
than “inevitable*’ dissatisfactions with particular 
job opi>oi1unilies. To some extent, it is the present 
high family income levels in the United State.s 
compared to those in otl’er countries and in gen- 
erations gone by, that jicnnit many youth the lux- 
ury of “sho])j.;ng around” and trying out jobs. Re- 
lated to this question, of course, is the need for an 
assessment of tlic extent to which “disenchantment 
wi:h work*’ plays a role in youth uncini)loymcnt 
rates and for an examination of tlie particular 
groups in the population to whom this factor is 
applicable. 

Also needed is an examination of the extent to 
which youth unemployment rates could Ik? reduced 
by spreading high school graduations over the 
year. At the present time 07 iwrcent of high iscluKd 
giaduatcs in (he United States leave school w ithin 
the same 2 or 3 weeks in June. TJie hea>y load 
that this puts upon public and private employment 
offico.s and upon tlie ]x'rsoniicl offices of companies 
might v;eR be diminished, and greater inroads 
made into )outh unemployment rates, if the load 
were spread throughout the year. Thei*c has been 
little realization or awarenesis of the extent to 
wliich the adjustment of high scIkxiI schedules 
over the last- few generations l.as resulted, more 
and more, in uniform graduation times and has 
l>cr)iaps contributed to the youth iineniployment 
[iroblcm. There has been no exploration of the 
practical possibilities jf reversing (hisprocc-ss, nor 
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of fhft extent to ^Yhich such r^^versal might help in 
alleviating youth unemployment. 

Beyond (ho explorations discussed above, there 
are a number of further questions tliat need to ^>e 
considered: 

1. From iJie standpoint of the immediate 
employment of students not going to college, ns 
well as tlieir adaptability to occupational changes 
over their work careei's, M'hich kinds of cuiTicii- 
tuins arc most effective? 

2. How much and ^vhat kinds of direct individ- 
ualized help in making an occupational choice and 
in finding a job do students need 'vhilc in school, 
and as they leave? 

3. To what extent can the transition be oa'^ed 
by school curriculum changes and by increasing 
the knowledge about tlie work environment youth 
have while in school ? 

4. What arc the present ‘Svorld of work’^ cur- 
riculunis and to what extent do they rerch those 
who w ill not be going to college ? 

5. What do freshmen, and also senior.^, in high 



school know about the kinds of jobs available — 
how much they pay, what are the opportunities for 
advancement, what is the economy of their com- 
munity based on, what services are offered by the 
Employment Se"vice, and so orJ 

6. Which schools in the United States provide 
instruction on the nature of the local economy, the 
jobs available and what they are like? Which ones 
are good examples that might bo used as proto- 
types for this purj)o3o? And what success have 
they had? 

7. How much contact do students have with 
industry? To wliat extent arc there arrangements 
for visits to plants and lectures from plant offi- 
cials? How significant and useful would these be? 

8. AVhat is the role of industry in the training 
process? This role is now under significant de- 
velopment as announced by the President in his 
special message to tlie Congress on Januaiy 23 and 
under additional exploration b^ iheTask Force on 
Occupational Training of the Depailments of 
Laboi and of Commerce. 
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kfany of the matters discussed have Ixon under 
rovio\v' in the joint study uudertnkcn by the Do- 
pailinonts of Labor and of Iloaltli, Education, and 
Welfare. While it is rocoguized that a groat many 
of the factors mentioned need nnicli further ex* 
ploration, certain general conclusions can be 
reached on (lie basis of present knowledge concern- 
ing (ho character of the steps that enn lx taken to 
harrow (he gap between school and work : 

Incrauhig hnoirhdge about tke envirenment of 
^rork u'hite in school 

1. Wo can insure (h.at every sclioolcl)ild lias more 
knowledge nlxmt (he world of work tlian is now 
the case. 

— Preparation for occupational selection 
should btgin not later lhan tlie junior liigh 
school level liccnuse of the social, emotional, 
and physical clianges taking place in the siu* 
dents at this time. Tin's should bo a luocoss of 
increasing knowledge— not of foicing prema* 
ture decisions. 

— 'Hiere is need for professional and subpro- 
fe.S'ional counseling far Ixyond that wliich 
now exists, curriculum revision ami new cur- 

id 




riculum materials to begin the process of 
world-of-work exposure, and wist expansion 
of knowledge nlxmt work through teaching 
aids, television, or direct exposure to rOtal-life 
occupational situations, 

2. Whatever one concludes about the merits of 
broad vei-sus occupationally oriented education, it 
is clear that more, occupational currieulums offered 
at liigh school and post-higli .‘^cliool levels should 
be expanded. Tlicsc currieulums should be based on 
the ^‘broad cluster** concei>t, ns part of broad-based 
education, to pcr.nit both tlic opemiig of more op- 
tions than are now available and (he prospect of 
eaieer laddere in these oj)tions. 

Increasing opportunity for young people in 
school to gain actual xcork experience 

1. Even before en'ry into the job market, the 
student should linve maxim\;m op^xnt unity (o ex- 
plore his abilities and preferences in the real 
world. The tryout periotl should take pla?e during 
school years rather (han afterward. There should 
be a vast expansion of cooperative work opiK>r- 
lunitic.s (ha? will open new fiorizo ns. Work e.xpe- 
rie/ice, in fact, .«iljould become a meaningful part 
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of jnopaialiou for career development and life at 
several sta^?es of youth— not only at tlie final pro 
fessional infemsliip si age. The iiWeraction of class- 
room instruction nml pnictioal cxi^osure should be 
planned to develop the highest level of capacity 
possible for each young person at the time of liis 
entry into the job market, whenever that occurs. 
These work activities should he accompanied by 
supjiorlivocoun.^^eling— the kind of coimseling that 
may well be the most importaitt in the practicfil 
process of lauiicliing youth on a career. 

2. The great desire of young people to i>e in- 
volved in meaningful activities in om* Nation 
sh.onld he inatclied by exjxviuled development of 
oppoii unities for vohintnvy service, both durijig 
school years and afterward. Academic civdit 
should be given for such activity, and the Xat ion's 
voluntary organizations .‘=hnuM he assisted to de- 
velop sucli o]>portnnity. 

Incrc<i!<7n(f 'pariiclp<7flon of h}fsi)Hs:s( atuJ other 
private groups in ihe education leorld 

1. There should be vastly more involvement of 
people from ths working world (bnsinossrncn, sn- 
per icors, labor oflicial?, jirofessionnis, ami Km- 
ploymenf Sci vicc and other public servumts) in tlie 
proces.g of education — llirough exchanges of vari- 
ous kinds, or simply the direct ccntributioii of the 
time of personnel. 

2. There should be vastly more two-way inter- 
change — especially over sii miners or other vacation 
times — between professionals in fitc world uf CKhn 
catiou nnd the world of indiislry and employment. 

3. There is n need for industry to develoi) new- 
forms of training, and new kinds of training for 
sii[«ervisors, in the techniques of hitroducing 
young ])coplo — incbuliiig disadiantage^l and uTi* 
nority youth — into the new worhl of work. For too 
many youth, ^his world is one of imsympatlicf ic 
supervisoi-s and fellow workers. Sncli programs 
could iiivolve educational npgnuling in phids, 
placing school perK>nnel in plants, and use of vari- 
ous forms of e»lucaHona1 release tinic, with rosidt- 
ant lessening of dependence on school classrooms 
as (he sole places of organized inslniclion. 

hn proved knoxchdge and tn7ini7\g of the point 
of exdry if)io the )oh marhet 

1 . .\t the point of entry iiiio the job market, 
whenever that may the student shnuM have 
ac^’oss (o a full rangeof skills supporting hisidace- 
inrnt, with ad<Y|iia(e time devoted to his indiv idual 
case, and with supporting j>cjvonal contact cor- 
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tinning (iirougli se\ oral montlis of initial job place- 
ment, wdiGre noces'Haiy, 

2. The full range of mnn|>ower service.^ should 
include supjilemenh ry training and job ex])erienoc 
of whatever kind is necestsavy to insure successful 
entry into the job market. In many a reus, o.spe- 
cially isolated on^s, residential facilities will he 
required to collect a student groiij)of sufhcieiit size 
to wai'j'iint a full range of olTevings. 

S. Tlie tune of (uitiy into the job market can bo 
delayed, w ith jn'ollt to the indivldaial and a induc- 
tion in youth nneinploymcnt, if adequate training 
bridges arc providc<l (of wliich the current Depart- 
ment of Defeiiso pilot ciTorts are examples). 

FinaUg^ (tco broad coti^lde rat ims that affect all 
of the foregoing 

1. Putting the Nation’s secondarj^ sclicxils on 
a year-round basis, and having their graduates 
enter the job market in three or four groups rather 
than all at once, would make the process of absorp- 
tion much easier. 

2. The efTovts nmlertaken should be directed at 
all of the. Nation’s youth — so tliut efforts to build 
better bridges for the youth of poverty families, 
for example, will be. part of efiorls that reach all 
youth who crich year line up at the inadequate 
bridgeheads. 

On February 5, iOG8, f)ie Pi evident transmitted 
to I lie Congress a message on education entitled 
‘’The Fifth Freedom.’’ In tliar message, the Presi- 
dent called for the enactment of Tlie Pavtiici'ship 
for I^eavnijvg ami Pai ning Act of 10G8, wbicli has 
been introduced in the Congiess. This new act 
wonhl do much In ft rea inline and strengthen our 
vocational education laws. *hVl>ove all/' the Presi- 
dent stated, "we mvist build stronger links between 
the schools and their stndcr.ts, and local industries 
and employment services, so that education will 
have a direct relatlonslilp to tl;e world the gradu- 
ating student cntei^."’ 

dlie now act would provule 8iri lulllion for spe- 
cial exjHU’ii icntal pvoginnis to bridge the gc.]> t>e- 
tween education and work, to build alliar.ces be- 
tween scliO'ils, ernploynunt servicCv«, and ]>rivate 
employers; and provide new summer training 
programs ^'ombinitig work and education. This 
legislation '.voiild enable ex[tcriincnlation in devis- 
ing solutiorkS to the kinds of problems discussed 
nlx)ve. Throng) i these experiments we can look 
forward to crcafijig rncxleis for broad aiipl'calion 
ihroughoiit Ihe Nation. 
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Economic progress in this country— with all 
its vast geographic and economic diversity — al- 
most inevitably leaves in its wake areas and even 
regions which not only fail to share in this prog- 
ress but are adversely affected by the processes of 
change. The consequences are now plain to sec in 
many depressed rural regions and blighted urban 
centers. 

This is not to derogate the need for continued 
rapid economic progress in the country generally. 
National economic and employment growth is the 
essential foundation for i)rogre^s in both lagging 
and prosj)cring geographic areas. But direct efforts 
will also be required to speed the economic rede- 
velopment of many distressed areas; to provide 
improved education and occupational training, 
health and welfare services, and better living con- 
ditions for thoir |)COplr?; and probably also to 
facilitate and guide the continued migration of 
workers from depressed areas to centers of eco- 
nomic growth. 

These objectives arc. ah-eady being pursued 
through a combination of Feder/l, State, and local 
government policies and programs, in alliance \\ith 
])rivate industry and other nongovernmental 
leadership. The variety of problems faced by com- 
munities and individuals throughout the country 
dic4ates a variety of remedial efforts, which gen- 
eially supplement and reinforco ono .\nother. But 
this diversity also means that a specific ])rograin 
may pursue a particular goal at the cost of i^rog- 
icss toward another'. For example, if depicssed 
areas are developed by public investment in facili- 
ties to attract new indii tries, this may bo at tiie 
expense of growing areas with less immediate need 
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for additional jobs but whei 5 a similar investment 
might add more to the nat ior i\ output of goods and 
services. Or programs to fac ditate migration from 
depressed areas and thus hel ) unemployed workers 
to get jobs may take the Host potentially pro- 
ductive manpower from tb jse areas and thereby 
weaken their potential for redevelopment. 

Economic and manpower policies and programs 
must take into account the e divergent objectives 
and interests, difficult as this may be. A specific 
program may bo aimed at one limited objective, 
but the program combinftion must have much 
broader goals. It must seel both overall economic 
and employment growth a id a reduction of pres- 
ent interarea and inlergroi p inequities in employ- 
i.unt opportunities and 1 vels of living. And it 
must consider future poter Hal Hies i s well as prob- 
lems clamoring for immec late attention. 

The geographic areas of concern have similarly 
broad icope. They include not only depressed and 
lagging regions and area but also growing ores 
with large numbers of imjmployed, impoverished 
l>eople. 

Soire of the country's h gging areas show actual 
declines in opportunities: others, although grow- 
ing somewhat, consistently fall behind the United 
States as a whole in thei ' ability to provide im- 
pioved prospects for vorkers and business. 
Many of these lagging areas are relatively 
small — labor areas or com try towns which are un* 
able tr, n( tract industry, d velop (heir public serv- 
ices, ni , \o tlieir workers adequate education and 
training. lfi>wcver, some are large regions — in- 
cluding c,{ios as well a‘ rural areas— crossing 
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State boundaries, yet lacking the resources, in- 
dustry, and skills required for economic grov tli. 

These lagging; regions and areas have generally 
been hard hit by past recessions in economic activ- 
ity and have bbi.efitcd unevenly — snmel imes not at 
all — when business conditions improved. Thus, a 
process Jms been esiablishcd whereby tlinso parts 
of the country tend to fell further and further be- 
hind hi their ability to provide employment for 
their workers. Since the people who leave de- 
pressed areas in search of better opportunitie.> are 
;^e.nerally the young and those with the most edu- 
caiion and skill, the areas lose their most valuable 
human resources. This loss further impedes the 
development of new eeorvornic oi>poilimitics. 

ITio central ncHl in buch depressed regions and 
areas is usually for programs aimed at disc over in g 
their economic potential and promotir g their out- 
put and emphyment growth. Given linancial and 
other help in their redevelopment efforts (and 
ronetimes even without such help), labor 
witiv higii unemployriient have often demonstrated 
a capability for economic growth which reversed 
their previous deoliiir. Within the large depicrsed 
regions, small cities have betii idenri^ed. as poten- 
tial growth ccntei's^ it is hoped that the^e can bo 
developed as employment and serf ice centers for 
surrounding distressed rural areas. 

Improved educational and training programs 
aimod at developing workers' skills are an essential 
part of these redevelopment efforts. Furthermore, 
since some out-migrat>oi\ of worI:*is from rural 
and other lagging areas will continue to be ntc'^s- 
sary, another manpower objective niubt be to guide 
the ir.tgnnts to areas o* employmer.l opportunity 
and help them adjust to urban jobs. 

The growl g areas of the country also include 
large numbers of workers and potential workers 
who do not share in the general prosperity. 
Many urban and rural arc-as are increasing their 
overall capabilities for providing improved 
standards and amenities of living— out jot for the 
unskilled and otherwise disadvantaged, especially 
those who are ronwhitc or members of other 
ethnic minority groups. Kven in rapidly growing 
areas, the increase in job opportunities may not 
keep pace with the increase in nuti/b^rs of workers, 
owing to natural labor force growth and an inflow 



of migrants from other areas. This paradc:vical 
.situation is most common and most ex reme in 
the large metropolitan areas, vvhero workers in 
central city slums may Imvo ii < mpj ment rates 
many times nigher than those foi i ' - i nts cf the 
surrounding subimbs. The.se f* nid\.ehcis are 
hara’d fioni available jobsb Jiu. y l‘i Uus (dis- 
cussed in the chapter on Bai i ior.' lOi b»yniv.nt 
of the DisadviUitaged) , They oft lok ir.e edu- 
cation and skill required for avaiijlOe joUs, arc 
likely to hafe serious htalth j and uiay 

not be able to arrange or afford tiiui-portation to 
tlie expanding job opporiunitie*: in tlie rings 
around their central cities. 

This chaptei- reviews jome of to? geogrr.phic 
dimensions which must be taken \nU^ afi ouat in 
planning and evaluating cniployriKut nr<i man- 
power development policies and is. It 

briefly describes the employment probicius and 
potentialities of both urban and lural America, 
and also discusses the broac regions and smaller 
labor areas now recognized a? distressed and io 
special need of development assistance. Since the 
migration of workers and the location of industry 
are bn sic detenninants of the employment situa- 
tioii in every jiart of the country, the factors in- 
fluencing migration and the choice of plant loca- 
tion are outlined. Also discussed are the major 
Government programs now aime^il at economic 
renovation of distrossca and lagging regions and 
areas, and t number of other I’ederal Government 
activities which have important geographic ef- 
fects on employment, uiiemploymenl, and other 
manpower problems. In the concluding section, 
some suggestions are made as to the issues which 
must be confronted in working toward an e^jui- 
tablc and effective geographic approach to em- 
ployment and manpower development. 

A w ide variety of manpower programs oriented 
to the different needs of workers in specific areas 
is clearly called for. Ihe^'e programs must be 
jf ined by other public i*rojrams aimed at economic 
I lid social development in the areas involved. Pro- 
graiTiS to increase private ns well as public invcst- 
ment,toguide and ijossibly to stimulate migrotion, 
and to 'mprove education, health, and social serv- 
ices will be required for a full solution to the 
problems facing distre^^ed areas and their ])cople. 
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Some Geographic Dimensions of Employment and flconomic Development 



URBAN AMERICA 

Urban areas are the site of most of the Nation 
employmerit and industrial activ ity and the home 
of nearly tUreo foi iths of the population. They 
arc the locale of the country’s greatest alduenoe 
and some of ihi most critical pr\)blems of unem- 
ployment, pvtverty, and social and physical decay, 

The intensity of the problems in urban areas is 
a direct result of these areas’ long record of suc- 
cessful functioning as centers of economic and cul- 
tural giwth. Tl'aditionally, they have been the 
places: whe^x? people could find desirable occupa- 
tions aiid raise theniselves out of poverty. And 
urban areas have also integrated group after group 
into the mainstream of American life. 

Paiily because of this past record of urban suc- 
cess, people fro.»:i iv.ral areas continue to migraUi 
to the cities S3cking work and better wages. Those 
vitliout the skills and background required for 
urban employment are at a severe disadvantage. 
Ihe increasing urban congestion resulting from 
this migration and from natural population 
growth tl rails the limited financial and other re- 
sources available for improving the urban 
environment. 

Differences in emplo}7nent opportunities and 
problems, af well as modes of living, are vast, of 
course, between residents of large metropolitaxi 
♦centers and those in smaller urban places, ranging 
fio^m to 2,500 population. And disparities aro 
likely to even greater between suburban resi- 
dents and the people of their central city and ibi 
slums. 

Di.sparit. es in employment, income, health, e»Ju- 
cation, holding, and other social factors among 
different groups within the urban population are 
among the most serious problems of our time. .\g- 
£ avated by theh" association with color, race 
prejudice^ and rising expoctationss these dispari- 
ties are tke root of increasing crime and urbaji 
•in rest. 

In inner-city slums, unemployment is not only 
high— thne times the national average rate in 
some case,*; — but cdso persist ent.‘ Many workers 
have earnings below the poverty level. And the 
available evidence suggests that economic and so* 

• Sm in? lf«Ap«4C€f p. 74, 
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cial conditions, well as the ^ihysical environ - 
)nent, axe gettirg worse, not better, In many slums. 

Ihe efforts ;d ready unde rv ray to inciease the 
employment ar d employability of sluin residents 
are, therefore, a first neces^itj,* as is the re- 
habiHfatioii of sluri neighborhoods, through the 
Model Cities Program (discusiied later in this 
chapU r) and other public and. private efforts. 

But the repiir and revitaliz dion of central city 
neighborhoods is only part of lhe answer. Each 
urban area sVould be considen?d in its entirety, so 
that economi.^, social, rnd fmaiicial relationships 
can be established among the separate neighbor- 
hoods in the :ity and suburbs. I'he best hope for a 
real solution to Inner city prolhims of unemploy- 
ment ar.d po ^eity, and for reua>^ ed economic prog- 
ress in urbar areas as a whole li'!5 in this direction. 

Metropolitor Areoi 

Two-thin.s of the country’s jopulation (about 
125 million in March 1%6) livo in metropolitan 
areas.* Incieusiiig metropolitan zot ion has been 
one of the basic factors in the country’s economic 
development. Since the boginnin^: of this century, 
well over three-fourths of th » irxrease in the U.S. 
population has been accountid fer by the growth 
of metropolitan areas. This growth was inten- 
sified duri ig the 195D’s and lias slackened only 
moderately sinc<i then. 

The con cent .t.t ion of indusliy and population 
in metrofKilitan areas is greatest in the Northeast 
and North Central regions but has bee?i rising 
more slowly there than in other pj.rls of the coun* 
tr)\ Betveen 1950 and 19'55, metropolitan area 
populatio 1 growth amounted to only 20 percent *:» 

■ Sc* tLP Chapter oa New D€Telo;»nj«Dt"» In M&spowtr Pro* 
grtmit for < i^cu^iloa of progrtm^, 

*5c« Cunent PofulalJoD Rrporti (WMl.lDrti'a ; U.S. tHpirt* 
mmi of CojJiofrce, Burptu of thf Cenei s. DKiinbCf 16, J966), 
Srrlf* No. 157. SUaAiri melroioUfRn itttiftktl 

(SMS.Ve) irr dp5nrs] tt thnt oocli n «t Irkit one ceolrtl 

city with t\ lea^t 50,000 pcpulstK-Ti- \\ii lh« evuMj of ‘ht 
ccnlrkl cltf and any adjacrot cotntlos that arc netropcIltaQ In 
character md cccsoolcalty ab.l lok-la']; fotrirated with the 
county nf tl e central city, Aa ran b« acen froit. the following I960 
population data, «aoet, thouih cot all of the people wlihln 
B.MSA'a tr, urhin wherraa aoil of tho?e outpMe 

BMSAV /ri lr> rural areaa. 



T, rr ©/frtfcfener 
Tot ^ 


/ pufatioa ia (^Itouiandr) 

Intlde OutHdt 

ntot BMSA't f!M8A*§ 

1P^S21 nZSAy ML43S 


Vrbao 

Rural 




9>,M3 

U.I73 


25,706 

♦0.742 
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the Northeast and 32 percent in the North Central 
States, compai'ed ^s’ith more than 50 percent in the 
Souvh and over 70 percent in the West. (See 
tab^.e 1.) 

A region is likely to grow fast when its metro- 
politan areas, which are the centers of economic 
activity, are growing fast — implying that it is the 
metropolitan area growth which determines a re- 
gion’s growth, and not the reverse^ However, in 
some regions >vith a high rate of out-migration 
from rural areas, metropolitan area growth may 
reflect mainly the inflow of people from other 
parts of the same region. 

A variety of economic factors has contributed to 
the growth and concentration of population, em- 
ployment, and economic activities in metropolitan 
areas. Among these are the availability of many 
public ser\*:ces, lower tiansportation costs on 
finished pr«)ducts (metropolitan areas constitute 



•See Joe Won I^e, 'DIiLerslona of IT.S. Nfetroponian Changei” 
I^ookinff Ahead UVashtogton ; Sationol PlaDDlDg AsFoclatlon, 
Juce 1067) , p. 2. 



the bulk of the national market for goods c nd serv- 
ices), the cost savings made j <#ssible by many spe- 
''ialized business services, the availability oi a large 
pool of manpower with varying skills, and the 
feasibility in such areas of large-scale production 
and distribution — with all the economies this 
makes possible. AVhen metroj/olitan concentration 
goes too far, however, it gives r’se to numerous dis- 
advantages — chief among them land scarcity, 
traffic congestion, and relatively high labor costs — 
which offset part of the eomomic gains. 

Metropolitan an^as have ^^'own faster than the 
national average not only in population but also 
in employment and income. Differences among 
metropolitan areas in e nployment growth, as in 
population growth, refl&:t differences in industrial 
structuraand potential, 

Manufacturing is particularly important as a 
source of employment in the great metropolitan 
belts of the New England, Middle Atlantic, and 
East North Central (Great Lakes) regions. In the 



Table 1. Pci*ulation of Standakd NfETROPOi-iTAN Statistical Areas, by Region, 1950 and 

1965* 



(Numbers In thousands] 



Region 


Population 


Change, 1960-65 


1950 


1963 

.. . 


Number 


Percent 


NorthcAst 


3?, 917 


89,380 


6, 463 


19. 6 


New EnfJam'J 


7,408 


8,877 


1,469 


19, S 


Middle AiIaiiUc 


25,509 


30, 503 


4,994 


19.6 


North Central 


26, 589 


35, 084 


8, 495 


31. 9 


East North Central 


21,093 


27,801 


6, 7as 


31. 8 


West North Central 


5, 496 


7,284 


1,788 


32.5 


South 


20,871 


31, 890 


11,019 


52.8 


South Atlantic. . 


9, 670 


15, 723 


0,053 


62.6 


FaoI South Central 


3, 873 


5, 034 


1,161 


30.0 


Weft South Central 


7,329 


11, 133 


3, 804 


51.9 


West 


14, L60 


24, 365 


10, 205 


7 % 1 


Mountain ...... 


2, 144 


4, 153 


2,009 


93.7 


Pacific.. - 


12,016 


20,212 


8, 190 


68 2 


1 





* PopuldtioD Jtta for 1^50 and 1965 cover 214 IdenUcal SMFA'a 
d«>flncd ibe IXpartmeDt of Commerce ai of 1967. Tbm loctudr 
»ome areas tbf t w«r« not claisiflei 8MSA*« la 1950 or 1665, 
t)ut tbat by 1967 bad attaint lacb atatus. For N>w England. 13 
Stita economic area# aa l 7 countlei were usp<5. Tbm loclude tbe 
25 offlclaUy d»;flD«d SMSA’a la Se*' England, Tb« conaolld. tci 
metropclitaa irraa of Yorb-Sortbraat Nrw Jeriey, Chlcago- 



Nortbareit Indiana, and Los AngeleS'Oratige County rere in> 
eluded ai tndirJdual ‘areas. 

Ndtc : Detail may ant add to totals due to rounding 

Soi acc J Tepartocat of Pouring and Vrban DeteloptteDt, bawd 
OB daU from Ibe Department of Commerce and other aourcei. 
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CHART 21 



MiddlC'sized urban places had fastest population gain during the 1950’s. 

Percent chance 1950-60 
60 




1950 Populatior of ’.fbar> places 
(Thous; nis) 



Scuice; U,S. Deoailtnenl of Lator, haied on data ihe U,S. Oepaarrwr.t of Comruco. 



West and Souths metre poHtan growth rests on a 
more diversiJaed employment in a number of 
areas trade, service, and gov<»i nment nre the major 
employers. 

As the size of metropolitan areas increases fur- 
ther, more and more of th^sc areas will attain the 
kinds of ])roduolion efiioiency associated with hav- 
ing their own manufacturing and other produc- 
tion facilities, rather than importing goods and 
services from other areas. This could lead to still 
greater concei'tiations in large cities and increas- 
ing disparity in locational advantages between 
large and small urban areas. Thus, the trend 
toward location of businesses and therefore of jobs 
within large metropolitan areas is likely to con- 
tinue. However, (here ate also elements of inefti- 
ciency which increase witn city size. One way used 
by business to cornual these inefficiencies has been 



the selection of locations outside the central city — 
in the suburbs, in nearby cities within the utbsn 
complex, or e>on in new towns. This trend of 
course intensities the already severe economic and 
employment problems of central Cities and 
their residents. 

Within a wide range of city si^^s (excluding the 
largest and smallest), economic opportunity— as 
measured by earnings and rates of unemployment 
and labor force participation— tends to imprc':*e 
as the population increases, Jn the largest cures 
(above all, in their central sections), unemploy- 
ment rates ai'e generally higher and labor forc^ 
participation rates are lower than in medium^sired 
cities. Hourly earnings^ on the other hand, eje 
typically highest in cities with over 1 million 
iwpulat ion. They lend to be about one-sixth higher 
theie than in cities with less population, and one- 
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fourth to one-third higher than in ncnmotrupoli- 
tan sections of the same region.® 

Cities of all sizes are growing, but at dissimilar 
rates. (See chart 21.) In general, the medium- 
sized cities (especially those with 10,000 to 100,000 
population) appear to be growing faster than 
either large or very small ones. However, many 
cities in the middle-size groups are close to some 
large, dominant city or within a city complex — 
suggesting that the trend is towards large ur- 
banized complexes. 

Central Cities and Suburbs 

The major problor.is of unemployment and po*?"- 
erty in citir^ inm-r-i'ty problems. In many 
old inner-city are.-s rundown loft bui.’dings, ware- 
houses, find other ..iiuctures are found alongside 
dilapidated tenements and single-family dwell- 
ings, now occupied mostly by Negroes or mem- 
bers cf other ethnic jninority groups. EmployMent 
opportunities in these areas have declined drasti- 
cally, particularly in manufacturing, as industry 
has increasingly abandoned its old, rundown quar- 
ters and followed — in some cases, preceded— the 
general movement of the more affluent population 
and business lO the suburbs. 

by all (he measures customarily used as indi- 
cators of econon.ie well-being and potential for 
improvement— income, education, healtli, skills, 

•victor h. r*jcbs, in Hourly Korr*ngt hy Ltgion 

ana Citv Sitt, (New Verb: Nttlooil Bureta of EcoQotolc 
lasn. Occasional Papci 101. 



unemployment, family cohesion, crime, housing 
conditions, and so fo»*th — the people living in cen- 
tral cities are, on the average, substantially worse 
off than those living in t lie suburbs.® Of the 68 mil- 
lion persons in central cities, alm.>st 10 million, or 
1C percent, were poor in 1966. By comparison, 
there weie only 1.5 million poor living in sub- 
urbs — not quite 9 percent of the suburban popula- 
tion. In other words, the incidence of poverty in 
the central cities is almost twice as great as in 
the suburbs. (See (able 2.) 

Approximately a quarter of the people in large 
cities now live in neighborhoods characterized 
by high unemployment, Iovf income, or low levels 
of educational attainment, according to a recent 
report covering 27 cities prepared for the Eco- 
nomic Development Administration.' The magni- 
tude of the slum unemployment problem is also in- 
dicated by other findings (discussed elsewhere in 
this report).® 

Surrounding the real slums in many cities are 
“gray” areas, where conditions are less serious 
only because the deterioration process has not yet 
gone as far as in the slums. These “gray” belts are 
stagnant areas, with little if any new develop- 

• This gem rallzanon l« examined by ^[arjrrl« C. Eraser in 
“Economic Soda! BetwJen Central ClUea and 

Their Sjburb^/’ La irf Economicif August 1P67. According to tbh 
study, ther>e la coaridcrable dkeralty among netropolltan areas 
In lb- extent to which tbelr economic ani social cbaracterlstlca 
differ Ra oitworn tbe central city and the remainder of the area. 

i See The Rtitarch RtvUw (Wasblngton : U.8. Department of 
Commerce, Fconnrolc Development AdmtntstraUoD, December 
1667). p. 7. 

•See tbe chapter on Barriers to Employment of tbe DIaad- 
vantaged. The rrograma undertaken by the Department of L«ibor 
to meet central Mry problema are diacuaeed Id tbe chapter on 
New DeTeIopm«!Dla In Manpower Frograma. 



Table 2. Persons With j966 Income Bfiow Poverty Leveljn Urban Areas in March 1967 ‘ 



INumben in thousands] 



Location 


1 

Persona at aU Income leveV 


Poor persona 


Number 


Percent 

ditlribut’On 


Number 


1 

Percent 

dlatributioii 


Percent 

poor 


Total urban 


136, 072 


loa 0 


18, 786 


loa 0 


13.8 


Oulfide SMSA’b (Small citie?) 


26. 422 


18 7 


4,773 


25. 4 


18 8 


Inside SMSA’b 


no. 650 


8L3 


14.013 


74.6 


n 7 


Central cillc* 


58. 422 


42.9 


0»487 


5a 5 


18 2 


Other urban artaj » 


52, 228 


38 4 


4, 526 


24. 1 


8 7 



I Pata on luban population ar ej of M..rcb Nott: Del&T may no* add to loU'i due to round log. 

• F^Umated allocation. SovacK' Baaed co dUi from tha OBBca of Economic Opportunity. 
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ment. Sometimes spreat^iiig into older suburbs, 
they are candidates for further serious decay, 
less this trend is quickly arrested. If measures to 
improve residential areas and provide increased 
employment opportunities for their residents 
could be expanded in these presently salvageable 
areas, the tremendous social and financial costs of 
later slum clearance could be avoided. However, 
most of thvrse areas are not attractive for large- 
scale private investment in construction and re- 
newel without government help. 

Another critical city problem is the incroasing 
need for public services, at the same time that the 
exodus of industry and of well-to-do families to 
the suburban rings has left the central cities with 
a deteriorating tax base. Faced with this dilemma, 
cities have either had to raise their tax rates, with 
the effect of stimulating more firms to leave the 
central city, or furnish services inadequate to the 
needs of their residents, especially the poor. 
Since the more broaclly based revei^ue sources tend 
to be appropriated by the State and Federal gov- 
ernments, localities have increasingly looked to 
their State capitals and to Washington for help. 

While the central city problem is most acute 
at the present time, it is clear that :nany suburban 
areas, particularly the older ones, are facing 
similar problems to an increasing extent. Thus, 
(he problem of central cities cannot be viewed in 
isolation from the rest of the metropolitan areas. 
Solutions can be found only if it is recognized that 
the bypassed groups in the central city must be 
brought into the mainstream of metropolitan life. 

Most of the metroi>oli(an area population 
growth is taking place outside ihe central city. 
And so is most of (he employnr.ent nnd busine^-s 
growth. From 1954 to 1965, almost iwo-thirds of 
all new industrial buildings end over ont-half of 
all new stores were constructed in the rings of 
metropolitan areas. In (he same period, 45 percent 
of community investment (in scliools, hospitals, 
and so forth) occurred in (he suburbs.* 

The substantial amount of new business at- 
tracted to the suburbs has, of course, been paral- 
leled by huge increases in employment opportu- 
nities, As table 3 shows for 12 large metropolitan 
areas, wage and salary employment has been grow- 
ing 2V^ times as fast in their rings as in the areas 

• Dofolhj K. ‘ Th» D«ctntriIii«Uon of Jo» 

L^hor tifvtctts Mar rp. 
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Table 3. Percent Change in Private Em- 
ployment IN 12 Standard Metropolitan 
Statistical Areas and Their Rings, by In- 
dustry Group, 1959 to 1965 ‘ 



Industry 


Percent c 
1959- 

Total, 12 
S MSA’s 


■hange, 

-65 

Rings 


All industries * 


12 


30 


Contract construction 


18 


31 


Manufacturing. 


4 


15 


Transportation and public utilities.. 


14 


19 


Retail tiade 


15 


39 


Wholesale trade 


8 


46 


Finance, insurance, real cflatc 


14 


55 


Scr\dces. 


30 


55 



'Eicludes goverDmCDt wor^ors and th« scif-omplojcd. Employ- 
mcn( lo the rias 1$^ eslitnated i:om eaployxaeDt outeldc of the 
couDty Iq which the ceolral elty Is i 'crated. The 12 SMSA'a ere: 
.\tleDla, Boston, Chicago, Cleveland. Dayton. Detroit, Indlanap* 
oils, New Orlcan*, .New Vork. Philadelphia, Sao Franclaco. and 
Washington. I>.C. 

.•Includes agriculture, forestry, fisheries, and mining, not 
shown separately, 

SoraCB ; U,S, Department of Labor, baaed on 
Patto n% tWafhlngtoa: I’.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of 
tbe Cenaua, 1959 and 19651, 

as a whole. And the differential between suburbs 
and central city is even greater. New employ- 
ment opportunities have been opening up rapidly 
ill the suburbs in nearly all industries, but espe- 
cially services, dnance and allied industries, and 
trade. 

The Suburban explosion his bi ought many 
problems to suburbia. First came those of financ- 
ing public facilities of all kinds, ranging from 
sciiools to roads. J^<afer came decisions about the 
type of growth to be encour''ged, as commercial 
establishments and, still later, manufaciurirg 
plants and distribution firms followed the trend 
to the suburbs. It is only now that the suburban 
and the control city problems are being viewed as 
relating to the same interrelated economy. 

A major issue in this regard is the intraurban 
discrepancy between the location of jobs and the 
location of residences, with special reference to the 
dilemma of people who live in central city slum?. 
As alieady suggested, the movement of business 
and industry to the rings can be expected lo con- 
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tinue. Stores and other consumer-oriented busi- 
nesses will go on moving to suburban locations 
whtro buying power is concentrated. Research- 
criei ted industry will continue to find suburb^jo 
locations more congenial than the central city. 
Industry requiring skilled workers may increas- 
ingly find that its labor force, having prospcn^d 
sufficiently to be able to afiford a residence in the 
suburbs, may also piefer to work there. Household 
employment opportunities will continue io grow 
in suburban areas. 

There are, of course, count er^-ailing forces tend- 
ing to arrest the trend toward suburban locations. 
\^^ile land costs may bo cheaper than in the cen- 
tral cities, the need to provide parking spaces, 
lunchrooms, and other facilities commonly avail- 
able in the central city greatly increases demand 
for space in suburban operations. Moreover, less 
act i VO real estate markets in the suburbs may make 
changes in corporate requirements more costly to 
undertake than in the city. AlsO; initial lax ad- 
vantages may be whittled dow' considerably in 
future )*ears as suburban public ser^'ice needs, 
partly induced by industrial and commercial in- 
migration, continue to expand. 

Improved transportation facilities would 
the difficulties of commuting to work, now a prob- 
lem both for central city residents and suburban 
businesses. It is ilmsory, however, to think that 
faster and cheaper transportation connecting the 
suburban and cential city areas, important as it 
is, would sol\ o the basic urban issue. 

The urban area is not only a job market, but also 
a public service area, a local housing market, and 
incrcf.jingly, in its central city portion, a ghetto, 
Negroes constitute one-fifth of the total central 
city population and one-fourth of the people in 
cities af more than 1 million, hot only 4 percent 
of the inhabitants of suburbs. Among nonwhite 
families (chiefly Negro) in large cities, the pro- 
portion in poverty areas was still above 60 percent 
in )9G6, though substantially lower than in 1960 
(77 percent).*® And it is not only nonv.hite people, 
but whites as well, who are confronted by the eco- 
nomic and physical deterioration of the cities. 

” Sw hochl ofi'f Eccncmfr C^ndtttoni Stgroft fn fUf 
8 olf# ( ton : C.S, Ev^srirsfat of Labor. Baretti of Labor 
Stathtic^. idI IT.9. D«partaaat of Cocamercf, Barean of tbe 
Ccnsuii. October 1967). BL3 Rpporl N‘o. 832 and Current Topula* 
tion R«>porta. Sertea r-23, No, 24, rp 8. 10. tad 93. 

For A dIacuajJoa of Ihi poT»r(> area c]a«»lflcatlot> ixatem. tee 
chapter on Barrtera to Emplo^aoeDl of tba DlradTaotageU, p. 84. 
footnote 8. 



FaA^'ed with these problems, urban programs 
must be addressed not only to transportation facili- 
ties, but also to public and private job creation in 
the ghetto aieas; improved, low-rent, and open 
housing; rebuilding of such public facilities as 
sewage systems, water supplies, hospitals, libraries, 
and playgrounds; high-quality general education; 
manpower training and vocational education; and 
job opportunities with expanding horizons for 
youth. And even this list of urgent issues by no 
means exhausts the roster of needs confronting the 
cities and their people. 

Nonmefropolifan Urban Areas 

With so much attention being devoted to the 
growth of metropolitan areas on the one hand, and 
the problems besetting ruml America on the other, 
the Nation’s smaller cities and urban areas are 
sometimes in danger of being overlooked. How- 
ever, over 25 million urban Americans — about one- 
eighth of the Nation’s total population — lived out- 
side the metropolitan areas in March 1967. The 
nonmetropolilan cities and towns are dotted 
throughout e\ery region and range froin somno- 
lent sites of past activity to plpces showing 
vigorous economic growth. 

Population has grown in nonmetropolitan urban 
areas as a whole^most noticeably since 1960, when 
the pace of metropolitan growth slackened some- 
what. The actual growth rate is obi^cijred, how- 
ever; when cities pass the 60,000 limit, they acquire 
metropolitan status, and they and the'r people are 
no longer counted in the statistics for nonm'3tro- 
politan areas. Typically these smaller cities attract 
in-migranls from surrounding rural areas, while 
they lose out- mi grants to the burgeoning metro- 
politan oenlors. 

Obviously, the workers in smaller cities faoe var 
ied problems, depending on the size of the com- 
munity, its regional location, demographic and 
economic makeup, and its proximity to larger 
metropolitan areas. Many smaller cities are devel- 
oping as active trade cen.ers for their areas and, 
in (he Northeast and North Central regions, as 
manufacturing centers, 

l.»ately, however, manufacturing has tended to 
be attracted to areas outsidi its traditional loca- 
tions and is expanding into medium sized and 
smaller urban places, particularly in the 55outh 



but also in other regions. The principal, though 
by no means only, attraction of these places fov 
manufacturing enterprises has bren the availa- 
bility of a relatively iow^cost and trainable labor 
supply. This factor has been Important ir. the 1> 
cation of plants ir some small cities in Pennsyl- 
vania and northern New England. It has also beer 
evident in many small cities in the South Atlantic' 
region and, more recently, in smaller cities in the 
East and V^’est South Central States.'^ 

Starting often ^ith factories utilizing local raw 
materials (for example, in the fexxi processing, 
tobacco, lumber, paper, and furniture industries), 
these smaller areas then aUrecled textile mills and, 
later, apparel plants. More recently, chemicals, 
leather, and metal fabricating phmts and some 
portions of the electrical machineiy industry* have 
settled in n?any medium-sized and smaller c<^ters, 
though often in their suburban belts. 

Cities in the medium- size categories are suifi- 
ciently numerous in Uiost rural regions to make 
commuting to them practicable for large numbers 
of people and enable them to play a role as growth 
centers. Tliis role will become more significant as 
housing and community facilities are improved. 
In addition to the expansion in manufacturing, the 
establisnment of now colleges and universities has 
nideel the growth cf many small cit’es. While gen- 
uinc “new towns,” as distinct from bedroom com- 
munities, are still rare, their development wouM 
make a promising contribution to employment 
growth in their regions, besides providing new res- 
idential opportunities. 

At a time hf increasing metropolitan tensions 
and widej pread rural |>ovcrty, the future of smaV- 
iT cities and of the people who work and live there 
looks reasonably secure-. But ima^'inotivo leader- 
ship will be i-oquired to capitalize on these cities’ 
locational advantages and insure their continued 
employment and industrial growth, 

RURAL AMERICA 

“Bural jKiverty is so widespread, and so acute, as 
to be ft national disgrace, and its consequences have 
swept into our cities, violently.” 

oa flodiOfi of N’lUotil riiQQloK 

Hon. W’a^lDflon. O.C 

People Left PrMni iWapbtnptoQ : Frfs’iJfBr* KtHoo^l 
Adtifory Commtf^ton on Rafal ro«tty. Scjrtomber 106 T), p. it. 



The plight of rural people, so describcil by the 
President’s National Advisory Commission on Ru- 
ral Pover y, is the re ult in large part of the tre- 
mendous advances in farm technology and pro- 
ductivity. The technolrgical revolution in agri- 
culture. has, for many decades, been forcing farm- 
workers either off the farm or into underemploy- 
ment and poverty. 

In the past, migration from the farms has im- 
proved the economic conditions of most who have 
left. However, a substantial proportion of these 
people probably do not do as well as the majority 
of people in the areas to which they migrate. 
Some migrants return to the farms after being un- 
able to make a satisfactory living in the cities. 

Increasing numbers of farmworkers depend on 
nonfarm employment to supplement their incomes, 
although their ability to do this of co*.^rse de- 
pends on the availability of j’ob opportunities 
neA’-by. High levels of business activity and a high 
demand for workers in the i.onfarm economy are 
important also, since they accelerate out-migra- 
tion from the farms, reduce the return flow, and 
help provide temporary and part-time jobs for 
farmworkers. Neither migration nor nonfarm em- 
ployment provides a solution, however, for those 
who have the greatest need — the large number of 
low- income people who cannot leave the farm be- 
caus5 of agtj, ill health, or other special handicaps. 

Furthermore, the problem of rural poverty is 
not merely’ — or now even chiefly — a farm problem. 
Although the incidence of poverty is lower among 
rural nonfarm than farm residents (19 compared 
with 23 percent in 1966), thr total n>imber of poor 
people in the nonfarm areus (8,7 million) exceeds 
those on farms by more than 3 to 1, 

By no means all niral areas are poor rr declin- 
ing, however. Well over three- fourths of the rural 
nonfami population is not in poverty; the gap 
in per capita income between rural and urban 
areas is narrowing; and, taken as a whole, rural 
areas are not losing population.'* Between 1950 
and 1960, nearly one-sixth of all rural counties 
absorbed not only their own natural population 
increase but some net in-migration as well. This 
fact of recent growth in some rural areas is one 
reason for confidence in their potential for future 
growth, given programs to stimulate development 

>*7b« rortl pc>pu1«tloo tod retnulofd about th« 

from 1910 tx> I960, but tMa reftfcted decHoea tn (be farm 
aectof aud (ng ga^oi ia tb« rut&l bUtiUm 
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of rural resources plus training and oth^r pro- 
grams (0 (leveloj) nival iniuipo’.ver. 

A successful rural manix)\ver policy must be 
cogiiiziuit of tlic diffei'ences among tlic rural resi- 
de its, as 'veil as among rui\*il ar'cas. Improving 
skills and education will be particularly beneHcial 
for the yon ig who have the gi'eatest i)oteutial for 
migration. Irnj)i*oving manpower and social serv- 
ices and developing job opportunities in rural com- 
inanities will be of great benefit to those who pre- 
fer to upgrade their living standards without mi- 
grating. 

There is anotlnr question which also arises. 
Urban congestion is mounting, urban costs arc 
rising, and the gap between urban aspirations 
and urban achievements is widening. Is the Na- 
tion destined to continue these trends or are tlicre 
ttltcrnatiYes? Specificallv, do rural areas, with 
their c.xtensive land nud recixalioiia! resources 
and thousands of small cities and towns, offer such 
an alternative? 



Thff Rurol Populption, Its E nployment ond Income 

In March 1067 about 57 million persons resided 
in rural America, a figure that is slightly higher 
thon it was in 1050.^* People li\*ing on farms 
constitute only a minority of rural residents; 
in fact, the rural non farm rmpulation at 47 
million out number’s the farm population by 4 
to 1. What has happened is that a very large 
decline in the white farm population has been 
rnoro than offset by the larger increase in the num- 
ber of udiite ])coplc in rural non farm area5. At 
the same time, the nonwhite farm population also 
has declined sharply, but the nonwhitc out-mi- 
grants have settled mostly in urban rather than 
rural nonfanu areas. 

Years ago, (he proportion of minority group 
members in (lie rural i)opulation was much higher 
• ban in the urban poiiulntion, but migration has 
now greatly leducevl this diffeiencc. Ho\Yever, in 
addition to a large Negro population in (he rural 
South, rural areas contain the great irajority of 
American Indians and a significant, though rap- 
idly declining, projK;r(iou of Me.xican An'.critans. 

The age, st'-ucturc of (he rural ixjpulatiou differs 
from the urban i>opiilation in ways (hat have a di- 



The rur«l porulaMco U v/enofd ts r*«r^oDii ll\ [nir on ftnim or 
in cotnmuTtlde* o( Uss th«n. 2,500. 




rcct bearing on rural problems. The higher rural 
birth rate results in a very high prr port ion of 
young ]>eopIc below 18 years of age. The heavy 
out-migration of young adults has meant that these 
age groups (ages 18 to 45, and especially ages 18 to 
35) arc underrepresented. On the other hand, the 
rural population includes a relatively high pro- 
portion of older people living on farms as well as 
in rural nonfa^m areas. 

In general, the growing numbers of rural non- 
farm residents either commute to work in nearby 
cities or find jobs in new or expanding local in- 
dustries — chiefly in manufacturing and not in the 
traditional rural industries (fanning, mining, 
lumbering). However, rural people arc handi- 
capped in seeking nonfann jobs by tlicir relatively 
low level of education.*^ Many of them are able to 
find only blue-collar or service jobs. By I960, bluc- 
colhir workers (skilled, semiskilled, and unskilled) 
had replaced farmci’S as the lergost rural occu- 
pational group, bv\t many rural workers with 
limited education can qualify only for the lower 
skilled, Io>/er jiaid jionfarm jobs. 

The difficulties many rural workers face in ob- 
taining adequate employment arc not reflected 'n 
differentially high rates of unemployment (in 
I960, their unemployment rate averaged 5.3 per- 
cent compared with 5.1 percent for urban work- 
ers). The pervasive problem for rural workers is 
underemployment in terms of irregular work and 
low earnings, rather than total lack of work. The 
extent of rural underemployment is difficult (o 
measure. Its magnitude is suggested, however, by 
the estimate that if the rural labor force had been 
utilized as efficiently as was the labor force of the 
country as a whole, the money income of the Nation 
in 1065 Mould have been increased by some $10 
billion.** The incidence of underemployment is 
undoubtedly greater among fann tlu.n rural non- 
farm workers, owing mainly to (he seasonal and 
erratic nature of agricultural work. 

Hcflecting this extensive underemployment, 
rural incomes lag far behind (hose of iirbfin resi- 
dents, even after making full allowance for income 
in kind received by farm residents. The average 
cash income of a fann family was about 60 percent 
of that of an urban family in 1060 (theinchisioii of 
income in kind would increase this percentage 

'^‘For a dlKufinlo'Q M lb* iUklocntot of rviri! 

deolfi, ^ f 17 UtnpOitfr Rtpori. p. IM 
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somewhat), while nonfarsn rural residents aver- 
aged about So perceiit of tlic average urban in- 
come. 

Altogetliei, about 11 million rural Americans 
(or oiie-tifth of the rural population) lived in pov- 
erty in h>66, accorclijig to the Office of Picononiic 
Opportunity. Ihit this is not the whole story. 
Levels of living in ruinl aieus all too often 
compare unfavorably with urban conditions. Edu- 
cational facilities, healtli services and medical 
facilities, and social and cultural activities are 
severely limited in many rural areas. Housing 
conditions, too, are often brd. Tims, even provision 
of job opportunities would not be sufiicient to sliut 
off the tide of rural out-migration, especially as 
young people everywhere teiid to he restless in 
search of better opportunities. Hut economic de- 
velopment may be e.xpected to reduce the flow, and 
it is the prerequisite for the j)rovision of more ade- 
fpinte services of all kinds. 

The development of more jobs in rural areas is 
jjarticularly important for those rural residents 
who a 1*6 ‘‘boxed iiv' Ix'cause of age, ill health, or 
other problems. Tlie Depariincnt of AgricnUurc 
has estimated that almost two-thirds of all niial 
‘‘poverty*- families were in this situation in 10o9~ 
unable to leave farms or find nonfann jobs, what- 
ever their needs or desii'es in the matter. 



Rurol Induttry 

In 1067 only -T8 million persons were employed 
in ngriculiure, a SOqiercent decline over the post- 
war period. Similarly, most mining activities, 
extremely impoitant in many rural areas, Iiavc 
had great declines in employment over the years, 
although this decline nmy l>e leveling out now. 
Construction lias provided relatively few addi- 
tional jobs in these areas. And employment in 
transportation and public utilities, on balance, has 
risen only slightly; the gains in some industries 
within this group have been offset by declines in 
railroad employment, which have iKtn relatively 
sharp ill rural areas. Employment increases in 
rural as in uihaii areas liave been concentrated 
chiefly in manufacturing, services, and trade. (See 
chart 22.) 

In most rural count ies which liave enjoyed eco- 
nomic and employment growth, (his expansion has 
been sparked by manufacturing activities. How- 
ever, some counties bordering on nietrojwlitan 



Almost all industries increased employ- 
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centers have prospered by serving as bedroom 
conmninities, though they liave also benefited from 
some industrial growth. Alinosi invariably, rural 
growth counties have access to good transportation 
facilities. When such counties also have unskilled 
but trainable people willing to work for competi- 
tive wages, tlieir chances of gain!’:g manufadur- 
ing enterprises, particularly of the labor-intensive 
rfijid, arc relatively good. Some industrialists are 
attracted by what has been traditionally charac- 
terized as the “work attitudes” of the rural labor 
force, 111 addition, special linancial and tax incen- 
tives of various kinds have become increasingly 
common in areas wonting to attract industry. 

Industrialization cannot be exp-ected in every 
rural conimimity, however. It is likely that such 
develojmient will be strongly dependent on growth 
centers, paiticiilai ly small or medium-size cities, 
which would offer a lensonably full range of pub- 
lic services to attract industry and offer promise of 
healthy economic and eniployment growth. I/Oca- 
tions with less than 10,000 |)opulii(ioii may have to 
offer an exce[«tionnl combination of advantages to 
bo successful in gaining new enterprises. The size 
of the available labor supply is e.xtreniely 
tant, and many rural areus simply do not have a 
large enougli force of (rained or tiainable workers 
and |x>lential workera — even after taking into ac* 
count the often extremely wide range of njral conn 
muting, which may extend to a 50-mile radius if 
roads are adequate. 

Growth centers could also ??r\c as focal points 
for all kinds of trade and service activities in sur* 
rounding niral areas, and as centers for educa- 
tional and government activities, wliich could pro- 
vide m increasing number of job opportunities to 
rural residents. 

A very- inij)or(ant spark to niral growth in some 
locations has been provided also by military in- 
stallations. According to estimates by (he Depait* 
nient of Agriculture, over half of the rapidly 
gro^Ying nirul cov.nl ies affected by such installa- 
tions have been in the South, but examples occur in 
all parts of the Xalion. Many bases employ large 
numbers of technical and other civilian lersonnel 
and have an im pact on their area similar to that of 
industrial plams or research laboratories. Though 
some bases, such as training caurp^-. employ fewer 
civilians, they all have some effect- -and usually an 
important one — on the economy of nearby com- 
munities. 



Although the esUblisIrment of military bases 
and defense plants has benefited many rural 
areas, these developments do not necessarily confer 
long-tenn economic and employment advantages 
unless accompanied or foHowe<i by the growth of 
industries unrelated to defensa activities. Unless 
this diversification ciin be achieved, reductions or 
shifts in nilifary^ expenditures could result in se- 
vere economic hardships for communities left 
stranded by the closing of military bases or de- 
fense plants. Hmvever, in a number of instances in 
the past. Organized local effoils and Government 
assist^vnee in providing new employment oppor- 
tunities have resulted in economic adjustments 
within a reasonably short time. 

Educational institutions, many of which are 
located in small cities and towns, have also stimu- 
lated economic growth in a sizable number of rural 
counties. Recreation and retiremeitt activities by ve 
been another important source of employrn^ nt and 
economic strength. These activities have been par- 
ticularly important in areas with a mild climate or 
exceptional scenic beavity. Recre,itional facilities 
raquire considerable investment before yielding 
significant returns even in areas w ell endowed with 
these special attract ioj.s, and they do not appear 
to have as much income- and employment-creating 
[lotential as manufacturing plants. However, de- 
mands for educational, recreational, and retire- 
ment facilities are- likely to persist, and areas able 
to capitalize or thesj trends should continue to 
achieve above-a\erage growih in production, em- 
ployment. and income. 

Rural Davelofmenl 

Economic and employment development in rui'al 
areas thus faces many diverse problems, depend- 
ing on tlie area concerned. By and large, counties 
on the fringe of metropolitan areas face a bright 
fu.ture. ()ther areas are less fortunately situated. 
For sonv 3 people in these areas — especially youth — 
oul-migration may be (he only solution, while 
tlmse ur able to migrate will need an array of wel- 
faie services. 

For many areas, the provision of belter trans- 
portation facilities will permit more intensive 
economic development. Such facilities will also 
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help to bring more rural areas uithin commuting 
distance of growth centers, where nevr industry 
Chn bo established and needed public and social 
services siipjdied. Tlius, rural residents could be 
provided with access to the educational, health, 
and cultural amenities available in nearby urban 
centers. 

Within the next 20 to 30 years, the establishmeiit 
of entirely new growth cciPcre, as well as the ex- 
pansion of some existing small towns into growth 
centers, is likely. At pi esent there is little agree- 
ment concerning the optimum population size of 
such cent Cl'S. Much will depend on local conditions. 
Sizes of 50,000 to 500,000 population or more for 
new ceiuers have been mentior»cd. However, for 
many areas, growth centers witli 10,000 to 50,000 
people may be adequate. If such growth centers 
can offer a variety of fi ceded economic, education* 
al, ftiul social services for their suiroiiuding rural 
areas, they are likely to be effective instnunents 
of rural modcmizatioii and employment opj>ortii- 
nity in most legnons of the ITnited States. 

A whole array of public and pn\ ate iiicasures 
will be needed to trai sform tlie i>ot.'ntial demand 



for the workers and oth' r resources available in 
rural America into effec.ive demand by private 
lndusti 7 . Such measures M*iH include a strengthen- 
ing of transport at ion fac lities and public services 
of all kinds, including mproved education and 
training of rural residenrs. Iiiwstmcnt grants and 
loans, i?\ advantages, an 1 other special incentives 
to iuduftry may also be hecessaiy to activate the 
vigorous grow th potential that lies dormant in so 
many rural communities' 

DEVELOPMENT REGIC NS 

A nupiber of predominantly rural regions with 
pcrvHHve problems of 'oblessrcss, underemploy- 
ment, and poverty have long been identified. All 
of these transcend State boundaries, so that a con- 
certed attack on their pr ;blenis frequently requires 
fi rriultistate effort. t 

Regional Devclopme:it Commissions no>v have 
bccji set up for si V regi ms, in explicit recognition 
of these regiojiS' urgen need for development as- 
sistance. (See chart 2-'!.) The programs ot these 
commissions arc discu >^cvl later in the chapter. 



CHART ?3 



Six dL^velopment regions aim to revitalize emplc >ment 
and eeonomicconditloiis. 




Scu'ct: U.S. of Labo;, t>jst4 on JbO U.S, Co--^rce. 
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Some higlilights of the major economic and social 
ills besetting each region, and of the factors likely 
to affect their future development, will serve to 
illustrate, however, the kinds of problems facing 
workei*s and their dependents in the count r)'’s 
least prosperous sectors. 

Appalachia — the region for which a commission 
was established first, in 1965 — inclu<les parts of 12 
States and all of West Virginia. Altogether, it is 
equal to California in size and contains 18.5 mil- 
lion people, or 9 2 >ercent of tlieXation’s population. 
It includes metropolitan areas vai ying in size from 
major centers such as Pittsburgh, to centers such 
as Charleston, W. Va. Its problems ai'e most acute, 
however, in rural and semi rural communities, 
often in isolated parts of the region. 

For a long time, the region has suffered fi'om a 
miiUiiilicity of economic problems. Some of its 
coal mines are worked out, and many currently in 
production are liiglily mechanized and use fewer 
workers than before. Coal, although pres- 
ently making an economic comeback, lias lost its 
preeminent position as an energy' source. Much of 
the region's stoelinaking cai>acity is obsolete. Its 
rougli t Oleography makes agriculture a marginal 
endeavor for many fanners. Mamifacturingopera- 
tions are absent fioni large sections of the region, 
and employment in trade and serv ice iridusti ies has 
grown much moi’j slowly Ilian in the, country gen- 
erally. Adequate transportation facilities are lack- 
ing, and there is considerable out-niigration from 
the region. 

The Appalachian area is tr.orc Ilian half rural, 
though less tlian 10 iiei'cent of its people live on 
farms. Livestock is the region's most inipoilant 
farm product, but tobacco is an important casli 
crop ill several States, as is cotton in the extreme 
southern part of the region. 

The residents have acute problems typical of 
people in many predominantly lunil areas — low 
incomes ami low cducfdioiial attainment. In 1960, 
the ineciian years of school completed by the adult 
population was only S in Appa^acliia, compared 
with lO.C in tlie United States as a whole. There 
is as yet little, evidence of progn?5s in raising the 
level of education in (lie region; rliout < out of 
every 10 children dinji out of school before the 
end of tlie ninth grade. 

Appalachia also lias relatively fewer pi*ofes- 
sional, technical, managerial, clerical, and sales 
work'^rs in its work force than the Uiiifcd States as 
a whole, and itJatively more operatives ami labor- 




ers. (See table 4.) The median age of its work- 
ers ic abov’e the national average — undoubtedly re- 
flecting the heavy out-migration of younger 
people. 

Table 4. Employed Person’s by Occupatio:; 
Group, United States and Appalachia, 
1960 



[Percent distribution] 



Occupation group 


United 

States 


Appa- 

lachia 


All occupations ; 






Number (thousands) 


61,456 


5, 609 


Percent 


100.0 


100,0 


]’rofe5sionaI and ted nical 






workers 


11. 8 


10. 0 


Managers, officials, and 






proprietors 


as 


7.2 


Clerical workers 


15. 1 


n.4 


l?ales workers - 


7.6 


7.0 


Craftsmen and foremen 


14.2 


14.9 


Operatives 


19. 4 


25.3 


S’onfarm laborers 


5. 1 


6. 5 


:5erv’ice workerSj including 

private household workers 


11. 7 


10. 7 


Farmers and farm laborers. 


6. 5 


7, 0 



* Includes xcupahons reported only. 

NOT< Detail ma^' not add to totals due to rouDdlng. 
SofRCi: U.S. Ctuui of Population, 



Depressed regions and areas are characteristi- 
cally tlie first to feel the chill of an economic down- 
turn and tlie last to benefit from a recovery. How- 
ever, at a certain stage in the recovery cycle, the 
ini 2 >rovemenL in such areas is more rapid than else- 
where, prob.ibly becauso their many unemployed 
workers form a labor pool attractive to certain 
manufacturing industries when a scarcity of labor 
develops ehc where. Tiie decline of nearly two- 
fifiJis in the imemjdo^ment rate in Appalachia 
between 19C2 and 1965 (from 8.6 to 5.2 |>erceiit), 
as against a decline of less than one-fifth in the na- 
tional average rate (fmni 5.5 to 4.5 percent), is 
attributable in part to this cyclical phenomenon, 
as well as to some further out-niigratioii. 

The Oc<trk'9 is one of (ha five for which 

development comniisj-roiis weic cstabli?ho<l in I960. 
Although the iTgion is ]>iedominaiitly rural, hav- 
ing only 14 cities a ml towns with more than 10, 
populatioD, it has on its immediate pciipheiy 
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irany of the major urban centers of the midcon- 
tinent. Farming and extraction of natural re- 
souix*es have been the predominant economic base 
of the region for several generations. Because of 
technological changes and market shifts, the re- 
gion’s labor force in recent years has sulTei'ed in- 
creasingly from both undereniployment and unem- 
ployment. A high percentage of the area’s young 
people have migrated to places where jobs were 
more easily obtained. 

Tlio States and localities of the region have 
made great efforts in public education, however, 
and in recent years, manufacturing has expanded 
rapidly in parts of the region, but not in suficient 
quantity or quality, from the viewpoint of skilled 
employment, to solve (he region’s underemploy- 
ment problems. The programs now being under- 
tiken are therefore aimed at attracting higher 
wage industries (as discussed in the later section on 
Kconomic Development Programs). 

The New NnploTid development region, unlike 
the others, is predominantly urban and of great 
economic diversity, though a few of the States in* 
e nded are hea\ily rural. The problems faced by 
nirnl Vermont, lor exaiuple, are quite diffeient 
fi-oni those of the deobning textile and leather 
a*eas of Rhode Island and >fassachusetts, while 
the new electronics plants and other growth indus’ 
tries established in the greater Boston area and in 
pirts of Connecticut ha\*e little in common with 
the industries characteristic of other parts of Xeu' 
England. 

Employment growth in New E^ngland has been 
slower than in the country as a whole for many 
yjars. Between 1961 and 1966, for example, the 
average annual rate of growth in non farm em- 
ployment was only 2.4 percent, compared with a 
national average j'ato of 3.4 percent. However, (he 
r.'-gion has attracted some new industries, larg*u y 
on the basis of a labor force whose educational 
qualifications are above the I'^.S. average. This has 
teen true even in the noiihern States (V^enriont, 
I^ew Hampshire, and Maine), which are still the 
laast developed economically. E]lse where, employ- 
meat losses in declining industries, such as textiles 
fnd leather, have been more than replaced by job 
^^wth in technologically ad\nnced industries. 
This process, however, has not been withoul its 
‘trains and stresses and lias resulted in severe em- 
])loynient imbalances in Rhode Island, in parts of 
i'fassachusotts, and in eastern Connecticut. 

New’ Em gland, less than generously endowed 



with natural resources, has always made progress 
di rough the skills arid resourcefulness of its work- 
(jrs. They comprise un inestimable asset on which 
he region can capitilize to attract more research- 
oriented industries and professional and allied 
;ypes of employmer t. 

TJie Faur Corneis development region, covers 
large, often desohte, mountainous and arid 
areas on the borders of Uiah, Colorado, New 
Mexico, and Arizona. The region contains many 
Mexican American:? and also many American 
Indians — the two most impoverished, underem- 
ployed, and underprivileged ethnic minority 
groups in the country.” 

The region’s climate and topography make agri- 
culture of minor importance. Its minuig industry 
has had ups and do^»'ns but retains its importance, 
while inanufacturin.z and trade and other service- 
producing industries (other than government em- 
ployment) are but little developed. 

The area has, lowever, considerable tourist 
potential, and its m?ny untmployed workers could 
lelp to staff more manufneturing industry. But 
incentives would have to be substantial to in- 
duce industry to locate in w’hat is still one of the 
Nation’s most isolated and sparsely settled areas. 

The Coo-%t<\l Plahvi region comprises the coastal 
"Cgioiis of North and South Carolina and Georgia. 
iVhile manufacturing indust r}* and employment 
lave shown dynamic growth in these States in rc- 
•eiil years, this growth has taken place largely in 
he Piedmont and Sub-Piedmont areas away from 
he coast. 

Although there has lx»en revent evidence of cco’ 
aomic development (mostly in manufacturing) in 
the Coastal Plains *egiou, the region still has many 
midcreniploycd and undereducated workers and 
has traditionally bcc > a low wf^ge area. In addi- 
tion, (he sharp and continuing decline in agri- 
cultural employment has I?d to a great deal of 
underemjiloyment and jxiverly, particularly 
among the region’s large Negro population. Out- 
migration from the area is likely to continue even 
if inoderntc economic progiess is aRained. 

Nonetheless with belter communications and 
transportati:>n facilities and a detcmiined effort 
to give its workers better training through a sys- 
tem of technical and voc.it ion al institutes, the re- 
gion should be well-placed to attract more manu- 
facturing industry, and this should lead to 

Sff (!l«caMSrn of o! Opporlatittr In cbipter on Ntw 

oa >ftopor<r rrotlfmf iod 



increxised ejnployment in tlie sendee industries as 
well. 

The once prosperous Upper Grent Lakes region 
is sustained largely by the mining, forestry, and 
fishing industries, all of which have had shrink- 
ing employment . AVhile per capita income is low 
(three- fourths of the national average), the re- 
gion’s population of almost 3 million has an edu- 
cational level that compares well \vith the U.S. 
average and is a source of strength for the future. 
The region is handicapped by its relative isolation 
from the mainstream of American life, hut its 
adaptable labor force, its scenic attractions suit- 
able for tourism, and a revival of its ti-aditional 
resource -based industries could combine to givt 
the area and its workers solid hope for future 
progress. 

LABOR AREAS 

Both witbiji and outside tliese broad dev'clop- 
ment regions, there are a considerable number of 
local labor areas with substantia! unemploy- 
ment.'* This is shown by the Department of IjS- 
bor's classification of areas according to their la- 
boi -supply situation. Tlie IhO major labor areas — 
which co:'ipi ise most of the Xatioir& metropolitan 
areas— are classified monthly as having low*, mod- 
erate, or substantial unemployment.'* Iil addition, 
labor areas, cities, and counties may be designated 
as “ar«as of persistent unemidoyment** when they 
meet specified criteria.*^ Smaller and very small 
areas arc added to the “substantial’’ or “persistent” 
unemployment categories when their situation 
warrants. 

In December 1967, nine major labor areas and 
497 smaller ones were in the substantial or persis- 

’'A ' l»T»or area.'* aa d^flnrd by the Deparlrnpot Ltbor\ Bu- 
reau of Employ meat Security, con«I*tp nf a ceolrai clly or tlUea 
and Furrcundlng territory acUb'n commutiog dlataoce. Labor 
area* usually locluda ooe or more eatlre couoUea. eicept In 
New England, arbere townr are cooeldtred tbe tnrjor geograpbl- 
ral UDlta. Mbor areaa range In elc« from: (I) *'Ma}or labor 
areif','’ wblcb uaualty bare at leaat one eentral city with a pop- 
ulation of 00.000 or more (Ita bo undart ea general]/ eolnclde with 
Ihofe of MetropoHtin StaUsUcal Areaii) ; (2> 'VaalJer 

labor areas,” which contain an eatlmated wnrk f<«-c« of at leaet 
15.000 atl an eatlzo^ted nonagrlculturrl a.ige und salary em- 
ployment of at lea>t S.OOO; and (3' ‘’rery ema l labor areaa,’* 
wboee Kpulitlon and erDptoymeot are leai than 'emaller areaa/' 
but wbich bare a pc>pulailon of at leaet L500. 

^*ee dl!Cu«?lon of Cnemptoyment Ratea in chapter on N>w Per* 
►pcctUea oo Manpower ProMemr and Meaeurea for deSnlllona of 
thea* ctfepoflea an1 numberi of areaa In each of tl em, 

^ Tbe onemploy ment rate mu,«l bate tterairod A percent or more 
and hare been 50 percent abore tbe national ave age for S of the 
preccdltg 4 ytara (or mil forlber abore It for a amaUer noroher 
of ycare). 




tent unemployment categories. The cities of New- 
ark, Oaklan J, and San Diego have also been so 
designated. This classification makes areas eligi- 
ble for some assistance under the Public AVorks 
and Economic Development Act of 1965 and cer- 
tain other Federal programs (as discussed later 
in this chapter). 

Under a ue^Y program designed to identify sec- 
tions of cities or States with high unemployment 
or iinderemployineiit, the Department of Labor 
has so classified sections of 70 cities and parts of 
two States (northern Michigan and the Delta sec- 
tion of Mississippi) . The TO urban sections include 
target neighborhoods of both the Concentrated 
P'mployment Program and the Model Cities ‘ ro- 
graiii. Pearly in 196S, 16 large Indian reservations 
and 15 counties in eastern Kentucky were also 
classified as sections of concentrated unemploy- 
ment or till de re mploy ment. Neighborhoods and 
nirnl sections so classified are given special em- 
phasis in nTianpower and poverty programs. More- 
o^er, companies in these areas are eligible for 
priority in the award of Federal contracts, pro- 
vided they have made a commitment to hire dis- 
ndvaiilnged workeis. 

That the unemployment situation in local areas 
is markedly influenced by overall economic condi- 
tionsi * plain from the great reduction in the nam- 
IxT of areas classified as having substantial or 
persistent unemployment during the current eco- 
nomic iiptun'.. From 88 in early 1961, the number 
of major labor aieas in this category fell tocnly 
nine in December 1967 and then rose slightly (to 
11 in February 1968). 

The geographic disiribution of these high-un- 
employment areas was as follows: three in Cali- 
fornia (Fresno, San Bernardino- Riverside- On- 
tario, and Stockton — plus the cities of San Diego 
and Oakland), two in Massachusetts, one in Penn- 
sylvania, two in Puerto Rico, and one in AViscoii- 
sin. AVith (he exception of the one in AVisconsin, all 
of the above areas had been in the depressed cate- 
gories for at least a year. Five of these areas — Al- 
toona (Pa.), Ix)wcll and Fall River (Afass.), and 
Ponce and Mayaguez in Puerto Rico — have l»eeii 
so classified sin November 1961. 

The situation in these areas suggests some of the 
factors that can create di.tress<'d labor areas. The 
I)roblems of the California areas stem from an in- 
fiux of migrants, sometimes in excesa of the nuni- 
l>er the economy can absorb, plus localized cut- 
backs in certain defense industries. T!ie Massa- 






chusetts, Pennsylvania, and Puerto Rican areas 
nre affected by longstanding ecorninic and tech- 
nological problems. The Wisconsin area suffered 
from the problems of one major company. Many 
of the smaller depressed areas are in Alaska, 
vriiose economy has been slack for some time, and 
in a niiiiiber of southern States wliich have 
been affected by ihc decline in agricultural 
employment. 

The employment declines in agriculture and 
milling may be seen, to a more limited extent, in 
the listing of certain midwestern areas in the ‘‘sub- 
stantial or persistent unein])loyment’’ categories. 



West Virglni.i ai:o has a gr^at many smaller areas 
still in these categories, indicating that hs recov- 
ery has not been so strong in the smaller as in the 
larger areas. However, West Virginia and Penn- 
sylvania havo substantially reduced the number 
of their major depressed areas since 1961. To some 
extent this has been due to the general improve- 
ment in business conditions. But a vigorous policy 
jf encourpging industrial development, plus con- 
sidciable out-migrtvtion from depressed areas, has 
I’esulted in significant progress for both States, 
with the Pennsylvania unemployment rate actu- 
ally b?Ic\v (he national rate in 1967. 



Misration and Industrial Location Factors 



Manpower, economic, and industrial conditions 
in different parts of the count ly juv influenced by 
economic devclopr.icnts elsewhere, as reflected in 
the migration of peoiilcaml the flow of capital and 
other ivsourcevS. Generally, manpower and econom- 
ic imbalances arc likely to be reduced over time — 
with the movement of ix?ople and industrial re- 
sources to new areas, pushed by the lack of eam- 
ing opportunities or pulled by the promise of better 
ones. 

The American people, have, during nost of their 
history, redacted to calls of opportunity i y a sti'ong 
inclination to “pull up stakes’’ and seek more ful- 
filling lives, whether measured in economic or 
other terms. Industry has respordod to new op- 
portunities with equal vigor. Frontiers have been 
breached in the quest for new ivsources, and cupit''] 
has continually sought new outlets for investment. 
These largely private act i\i ties have led to a vast 
amount of economic growth au(t Iiave opened new 
opportunities. But (hey have by no means elimi- 
nated the economy's geographic imbalances. In 
many areas of the Kation, the forces of progress 
have skipped places and people that now need help. 

MIGRATION 

The labor resciurces In an area arc one of the 
most significant factors in its economic develop- 
ment. In many areas, migratior lias substantially 
added to, or suhlractcd from, the manpower avail- 



able. Furthermore^ as already suggested, most mi- 
gration st'jns to in the balancing of the 

economy, and almost all is undertaken without 
assist huce. However, migration has also meant new 
problems for many people, and for many of the 
areas which have lost or gained population. 

Following is b brief review of some aspects of 
migration and its manpower cons;equences. Much 
of the informatio.’i is in terms of net migiation, the 
form in which most of the detailed statistics relat- 
ing to migration has been published. For certain 
purposes, particularly to identify the specific de- 
mographic and labor force characteristics cf 
groups of people, gross flo w d.^ta are preferabl?. 
Where sufficient data on ♦his basis are availabl?, 
tliey have been incorporated into ihe following 
present at ion.** 

The American people are highly mobile. In aty 
year, about 6 percent of the Nation's population 
can be expected tc move across county lines to 
a new residence. Who moves, where they go, and 
why they mo'*, are significant questions in any 
evaluation of the geographic aspects of man- 
power policy.** 

The i>eople who move tend to be the young and 
a'so those who arie above aiirage in education, 



" 1 hf fcAPtc irlgrallon dtlt irf from (b« U.S. Decconltt Cn fm 
»/ rQpv}otion iod iQ0ut*l7 pubUrficd C^jrrffll PepuTiUon 
ScrUf P-20. 

• Por k tnc>r« comfretfoilTf discaepfoD of ml|rr*tlon, 
John n. Lkoptof tod Ett Mcelier. The Oeoprephic MohUitj •/ 
/yofrof (Aon Arbor. Mtch. t I’otTrrpItj of MfcMfiB, foplltale of 
Socitl Rmtrc“Ji. 1917K Alto tet ilfl Herpover ^rporf, p, 14 S r 
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skill, and income. During most of th^ postwar 
peric#d, migration between labor areas has been 
less for Negroes tliaii for whites in the country 
as a whole, in relative terms as Mell as absolute 
I 'limbers, and this differential has been widening. 
The loM'ev mobility of Negroes is explained largely 
by the lower skills, education, and income level of 
the Negroes, 

M ost men are eni])loyed when they migrate, and 
many move to take other — ])resuniably better — 
jobs. Nevertheless, i ]\2 rate of migration is about 
twice ai- high among unemployed ns employed 
woi* *kers. Clearly, unemployment and the search 
for work are very important motivations for 
migration. 

To a large t)iO”gh still undetermined extent, 
migration takes place in response to the changing 
locilc of employment opportunities, which is a 
direct result of the relocation of economic activity. 
There are twoiypes of I'elationships liclween mi- 
gTftion and economic development. First, migra- 
tio 1 acts as a key factor in an adjustment process 
whereby labor moves from where it is redundant 
to where it is needed; second, and more significant 
foi the long run, the movement of labor attracts 
business to areas which at^ growing, because the 
right skills and qualities of lal)or are available and 
because purchases by workers and their families 
increase market opportunities. In other words, 
areas which tend initially to attract i>eople rein- 
^01 ce this attriction through (lie process of migra- 
tion. 

*7ross out-f}itgra(ion from rn area is heavily in- 
fluenced by life cycle events — for example, young 
people leave parental households to take or look 
fo * jobs, people over 60 move after retirement, and 
wives follow their husbands. The age distribution 
of the population is thus an important deter- 
ni nant of out-niig^ation. There is even some evi- 
dence which suggests that the proportion of a 
given age group v. hick leaves an area (i.e., the out- 
inigiation rate) tends to be similar among all areas 
and not to change much over time.** However, out- 
migration rates vary widely among age groups, as 
\\ell as by level of education and skill. In general, 
thijy become smaller for persons past age 35, owing 
in pan to the job protection afforded by increased 
experience and seniority, and to the effects of 

* Iri S. Lowr/, Ui{^ttinn i/ttropeUt^n Crotrth: T»ro ,ina- 
tftircl (Loi AnirfUf ; VolT«rMly of Cillfornli. 19661 . See 

• lfM> Lao«toir tod MoeUer, op. cU.. rh, S. f>ovi 7 ’f fodinirf^ baiiod 
cn SMSA mIgrttlOD data, were cooflrraed Ij the SittoDil riau- 
I Inc A»«ncIatloi>’p aubnatioial rrojivtlotj ri^odel, vnlrtg State data. 



family responsibilities and attachment to a given 
environment. 

Gross in-7mgra(ion to an area is determined pri- 
marily by the economic opportunities the area of- 
fers and its attraction for out-migrants from 
other areas. However, some people migrate for 
mainly noneconomic reasons (e.g., retired people 
to Florida and Arizona and students to univer- 
sity centers). Fuilhermore, many migrant.'^ who 
move primarily for economic reasons choose their 
specific destinations on the basis of noneconomic 
factors as well. 



Rural to Urban Mlgrotion 

Rural people have for many years sought em- 
l)loyment in the Nation’s cities. This has reflected 
the atti'iietion of better paying, nonfaiTii jobs in 
cities and the declining need for farmworkers 
brought about by advances in agricultural tech- 
nology and productivity, 'SMiile most of the mi- 
grant.s from the rural areas aie the young and bet- 
ter educated, there are many who are poor, have 
inadequate education, or lack marketable skills. 
Among these are Negroes from the South, who 
generally make long-distance moves towards large 
pojiulation centers (hrc*:ghout the country, and 
V. kites from Appalachia, who usually locate in the 
North Central region and the West.** 

During the 1950’s, predominantly mral coun- 
ties experienced a net loss of 4.6 million people 
through migi*ation, all of which occurred in the 
South and North Central States. (See chart 24.) 
\}y contrast, the rural counties in the Nertheastem 
States sJiowetl a net migration gain of 100,000. The 
West was the only major region that experienced 
almost no net c’.ang© through migration in and out 
of such counties, although there wei'e many offfet- 
ling [K/pulation shifts within this region. 

On the ether hand, predominantly urban coun- 
ties had A net gain of 7.3 million through in- 
migration between 1950 and 1960 (including 2.7 
million jicople from outside the country). Over 
four-fifths of the net in-migration to urban coun- 
ties was in ihe West and the South. The rest of 



^Tot -d<miooa( lofcrirmoo oo rjriMc urbiti irJgrUJon, fee 
CaItIii L. Veri J. BitJk'. Otidj*' K. Bow1», Trfn1$ 

tnd Ovrlook for Hurol Migrat\on (VublD^OQ: V.8. Drrtrtmebt 
of Arrlcaltor*. Economic R*«^ch 8er»lc« 1060). 

* Pr( 5omlD«ntl7 roril coan^lc* tr« UifM Id Kbicli it Ici«t 50 
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CHART 24 



Migration losses were substantial from rural counties in South and 
North Central regions.,. urban counties had large migration gains 
in all regions except the Northeast. 



Piedomiiantly rural counties 
Millions 

-3 -2 -1 0 



T3 



Ket mlgrttion 
1950-60 

South 



North C*^nliai 



West 



Northeast 



Predominantly urban counties 
Millions 

0 12 3 4 




Souice: U.S. of Labor, based on data rtcm the U.S. Departmerrt of ComF.f ice, 



the gain occurred in the North Central Slates. In 
contrast, the Northeast sho\ved a niigialioii loss 
of 100,000 from prcdoiiiiiianlly urban counties. 
But more signifioantly, this net figure was the re- 
sult of a 600,000 loss of while |) 0 ]ru!ation — prob- 
ably in the main to suburbs and other nearby nn al 
areas— and an influx of 500,000 non whites. 

The most significant single aspect of the rural 
migration h the strong stlcclivKy by ago. Ai\ 
analysis of the age characteristics of the i>opiila- 
tion of predominantly r\iral counties reveals that 
fiom 1050 to 1060, about 80 percent of the |>opu- 
lation depletion was among pco;:lG under 30 in 
1060. 

In absolute numbers, the migration of whites 
from predominantly rural counties cxeeedwl that 
of uonwhites, But in terms of the rate or migra- 
tion relative to ijopniation, the situation Mas re- 
versed.^® Ill counties that were over 70 i>erccnt 
rural, tlie i et out -migration amojig whites mbs 2.0 
million, as comj>ar(xl to 1,2 million for nonwhites 
between 1050 and 1060, while the rate of out- 
migration for nonwhites was over twice that for 

*• of n!f ratinn ct1cuU(r<l cn the h"*’* cf thr popu- 

UtJoo iefiTief t expecled to eyrrlre to ifit> end of the reriod. 



whites. One out of every four nonwhites migrated 
Out of these counties. In counties that were only 
50 to 70 percent rural, there was almost no net 
nrgration of w hites, but the rate of ont-inigration 
for iiomvhites was 15 percent. 

Interregional Migration 

During the 1050's, the basic net- migration pat- 
tern ninong the major reg'ions of Ih? country was 
highlighted by heavy flows to the West and from 
the South. liosser net flows charac-terized the 
Xortlieost and North Central regions. (See table 
5.) Net migration among regions is affected not 
only by the fundamental rural to urban shifts 
described earlier, but also by intern rban flow's, 
cross migration — including people returning to 
places from which they had migrated— and the 
net impact of forcigii inmiigraticMi. 

The search for new opportunities has been dra- 
matically evident in (he continued shift to (he 
WeM— a tradition which has persisted ever since 
gold was discovered in California in 1849. All in 
all, a net 3,0 million jxople migrated to the West 



Table 5. Net Migration by Regcon, 1950 to 1960 * 

[ThousAndsj 



Region 


Net migration 


Northeast 


336 


New' England 


23 


Middle Atlantic 


313 


North Central 


-119 


East Xorth Central 


699 


West North Central 


-818 


South 


-1416 


South Atlantic 


635 


East South Central 


-1464 


West South Central 


- 5S7 


West 


3864 



Mountain. 
Pacific 



571 

3293 



in*mlgr*tion eicMds nft out-mlgratlon by 2,7 million due to tn- 
migration from abroad. 

SOCACC: A'd MiffTi^ian of Ihf Poputaiion, 1950-00 6y Aje, fkJ, and Colo’’ 
i^VasbIngton; U.S. Department of Agriculture. Economic Research Service, 
November 1965). vol. II. 



during the 1950's, of v\*hom about 3.1 million 
settled in California, helping to lay the founda- 
tion for the Stale’s takeover of first place in the 
ranking of Stale populalions in the ejjrly 1960's. 

By contrast, the Soulh lost almost V/2 niiHion 
people through net out-migration. This reflected 
the exodus of many rural residents— white and 
nonwhite— who were particularly hard hit by ad- 
vancing farm technology affecting se\*eral of the 
region’s major crops. Population losses were 
severe in most Slates of Ihe South. Only five — 
Delaware, Florida, Maryland, Te^os, and Vir- 
ginia—^howed increases, with Florida accounting 
for almost all of the gain. 

The Xorllieasl, comprising ihe New England 
and Middle Atlantic Slates, showed sn increase of 
about 340,000 j^cople from net in-migretion. The 
bulk of tills increase was in Xew Jersey, Connec- 
ticut, and Xew York, as these Slates wiih I heir 
large nietroixililan cenlers conlinued (0 allract 
migrants from other sect ions of tliecomUry. 

Over 100,000 |>eople, on balan^'e, mignited 
from the great complex of Stales in (he Xorth 
Central region during the 1950‘s. But (his out- 
migration re6:*ctc<l sharply divergent (rends be- 
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t\Ycen the western part of the region — which lost 
over 800,000 people, many of I hem farmworkers 
seeking new opportunities in more industrialized 
areas — and Ihe easlem portion which gained al- 
most 700,000. The important manufacturing areas 
of Ohio, Michigan, and Illinois benefited particu- 
larly from this net in-migration. 

As chart 25 shows, net migralion rates (i.e., 
change in population due to net migration as a 
j)crcent of 1950 popalation) ranged widely among 
(lie States. Although the trend to the West is clear- 
ly evident, some outstanding exceptions include 
Florida (wliicli had the liighest in-inigration rate 
of 58 perecnl), Maryland, and Xew Jersey. 

So far dunngthe 1960's, the patterns of in- and 
oul-inigration liave generally followed previous 
trends, with the West continuing to attract in- 
niigrants, although at a soiree what slow er j ace than 
during llic 1950 to 1960 decade. On ilie oilier hand, 
out-niigr:ition since 1900 had accelerated from the 
Xorth Central State.- and reflects a large net loss 
of white jx)pulalion only slightly offset by in* 
migration of non whiter. The Soulh was the only 
broad region in which previous migration patterns 
were reversed — shifting from a region of sub- 
stantial out -migration to a net gainer thiough in- 
migration. Tliere has been a large net inflow of 
whites in response to improving economic condi- 
tions in the southern States, especially in their 
metropolitan areas. At the same time, nonwhites 
have continued to leave the South. 



Centfol Cfty-$uburbon Ring MlgrcHon 

The wholesale movement of white jx^plc from 
central city areas lo suburban conmninities has 
been a ccuitinuous migration pattern during the 
jx;st-Wor]d War II |>eriod. Tliis movement of 
whites to the suburbs stems only in part from the 
increase in suburban job opportunities (discussed 
earlier in this chapter). It also reflects prefer- 
ence for tliese residential communities, with their 
superior school systems and other attractions. Tlie 
congestion, deterioration of services, crime, and 
pliys’cal decay of central cities have also stimu- 
lated wlille out-migration from the cities. Finally, 
l>art of this movement must be allribuled to racial 
piejudice— llie desire lo escape the increasing con- 
centration of Xegroes in the central city. 

Xegro®?., in contrast, are generally prevented 
from making the same choice, Tliey are kept out of 



suburbia, sometimes by discriminatory real estate 
practices, sometimes by lack of income, sometimes 
by the lack of education and job fkills needed to 
take advantage of the better suburban jobs, and all 
too frequently by many or all of these combined, 

Reosons for Migration 

• Mcjt i>eo|)le wJio move from one county to an* 
othergive as their reason for moving a job or in* 
ccme-related factor. Those in the strongest eco- 
: oniic ])ositioii — the more skilled and educated— 
are likely to give an economic I’cason as the mo- 
livating factor more often tlum other people,-' 
About oiic-fourth of the people who move be- 
tween labor areas do so wliclly or partly for fam- 
ily reasons. And about half of all the movers (in- 
cluding those migrating for economic reasons) go 
to areas where they already have family ties. The 
converse of this is thrd when family ties are estab- 
tishcel in a piuiieuhir place, this tends to inliibit 
migration to other areas, \egr>cs much more than 



^ and Mueller, op. cit.. p. 3!i<} ff. 



whiles go to areas where members of their families 
already live. 

A number of movers — about 20 percent — indi- 
cate that their selection of a place to move to is 
based on the general attractiveness of the area, its 
climate, and the amenities that it offers, 

Homeownership, pension plan coverage, unem- 
ployment insurance rights, and welfare payments 
do not seem to be strong barriers to mobility on an 
overall basis, although among middle-aged and 
older people such factors may constitute sub- 
stantial obstacles. However, programs to remove 
these barriers are likely to facilitate migration of 
particular groups. For individuals unable to make 
the transition from one environment to another 
without assistance, s|>ecial lelocation assistance 
projects have already been developed, on an ex- 
perimental basis, under the Manpower Develop- 
ment and Training Act, 

The lack of oconomio opportunity in a lagging 
area apparently has less effect in stimulating out- 
migration than inhibiting in-migration. But the 
total result of the migration process is a weakened 
labor force, because of the outflow of youth and 
persons in the central ge bracket without com- 



CHA^T 25 

Bates of in-m<grattoii wore higbrst in the West between 1950 and 1960f 
with losses due to out migration ooneenlraled ii' IbcSoulh (except Florida), 

Net migiation, 1950 to 1960, as percent of 1950 population, by State? 

Ft'Crf ntr r.|t3lon f\ 
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pensaHng in-migration of people in tliese age 
groups. The net effect is, tlius, to liamper tlie 
area’s future economic development. As the popu- 
lation loses more and more of its younger, better 
educated mombei’S, the labor force becomes own 
more unsatisfactory to industry and the lagging 
areas become still inoixj depressed. To break this 
cyxlc and make these areas more attract ive to pro- 
ductive and energetic iii-niigrants and so to im- 
prove the ouality < f the labor force are prime 
objectives of manpo er and economic development 
jirogranis. 

INDUSTRIAL LOCATION FACTORS 

Traditionally, market-oriented industries have 
tended to locate in the XoHlieast; raw Jiiaterial- 
oriented industjios have found sites rear their 
))articiilai sources of su]>ply, whei-ever these ai^e 
located; and induGlries needing low-skilled labor 
have tended to locate in the South, Today, these 
historic locatioji pat torus aie changing, liocaiise 
of more efficient transpoitation and n niiml)er of 
other factors. Xatural raw material sources are 
declining in inij>orta:ice, as tlie supplies of these 
materials are depletctl and industries place inoie 
reliance u])ou manufactured synthetics. Tech- 
nological advances in the luoductioii and trans- 
mission of energy and greater intcraiea equal ixa- 
tion of tliej)rice of labor have also been contribut- 
ing fact 01 s. 

iJocent t lends in industrial location are: (1) 
Mo voment from the Xortheast to tlie South and 
West; (2) movement from central cities to sub- 
urban rings; (3) an increased tendency to locate 
near markets rather than sup]>Iy sources: and (4) 
a tendency for clusters of ivsearch and de\eIo])- 
mont and associated ‘M'ntellcct -oriented'* activities 
to locate in aivas with laige concentrations of 
educational farilitic'S.*^ 

Tlio location factors that arc most important for 
today's industries include access to skilled work- 
ers or to a trainable lal)or pool, ix^ady access to 
fast tiT s])ortation, low-cost leal estate, and- - 
particularly inijKirtant for noiitnanufactiiring en- 
rol prises as well as for many smaller and medium- 



^ fn'fuffrf'i/ l.'cat 'on 04 « tactor (n f conomfc On tf 

( W«*?ilri«; f rn : Mufiftfrmrnl «rii f>nnr>mjrt Rr«f«rth, 
Inc . 196T. for thr lHr»rln'irnt Comanfre^, »ri’nnnac 
\rni|.mcnt AfltninMr/irfr.n I. i-p. ;U-37. 
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sized manufacturing firms — the availability of 
diversified business services. 

Many of these factors are available or can be 
readily attracted to a considerable number of areas, 
making industry much more mobile than in the 
past. While our central cities have been the locale 
of many of these factors and constitute probably 
the largest reserve pool of unskilled labor, recent 
technological developments now make many rurrd 
and semirural locations a viable option for manu- 
fncturiiig industry for the first tinie. 

Labor As a Factor In Plont location 

In locating new plants, as well as expanding 
exist ijig ones, companies will usually seek out areas 
that can provide an adequate supply of labor with 
a])pro])iiat6 skills, wage levels, and productivity. 
These may be the most important determining fac- 
tors in location decisions, particularly in manufac- 
turing. Modern transportation facilities have 
greatly increased the geographical range from 
which a labor supply may be drawn. Rural areas 
witli low traffic densities may have advantages, 
provided they are near transportation arteries. 
Since, in these areas, distance is less important 
than time spent in commuting, a oonimuting radius 
of bO miles from a plant may be possible. On the 
other hand, metropolitan areas are generally in 
a more favorable position because they already 
have an existing labor pool containing many dif- 
ferent types of skills and experience useful to 
jiotential employei*s. 

While the relative ini|>ortance of low-skilled la- 
bor as a locational factor is declining, training pos- 
sibilities have improved considerably, and today 
low-.^kiI!cd workers can l>e converted into semi- 
skilled ojicratives or trained to handle even more 
demanding tasks with less effort than a genera- 
tion ago. This makes the availability of low-skilled 
but trainable people a significant advantage for 
some industries. In addition, in some industiies 
low-skilled labor is still of ])rimai*y inijx)rtance. 
These include, in addition to a nnmljer of services, 
manufacturing industries such as textiles, apjiarel. 
ccu.iiing and food processing, shoes ami slip]>crs, 
at\d toys. 

Just at the time \vhcii the tunnber of low-skilled 
workers has increased in the central cities of n>any 
large metropolitan area.-*, manufacturing has been 
leaving these areas and going to the suburbs, small 
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cities, and semirural locations in search of lowor 
costs. The opportunities for employ nient of the 
low-skilled in many metropolitan areas are in- 
creasingly in the service industries, while in the 
nonfarm rural areas there are increasing oppor- 
tunities in manufacturing. 

The availability of skilled workers is a major lo- 
cational factor in many industries. Examples of 
industries that requiie an adequate skilled labor 
supply include printing, some of the metalworking 
and electrical and iionelectrical machinery indus- 
tries, and the instrument and allied products in- 
dustry. 

An abundant supply of skilled labor is rare in 
rural areas. Hence, industries requiring a rela- 
tively small proportion of skilled workers are 
likely to be the ones most suitable for rural loca- 
tions. The availability of skilled labor in r^elro- 
politan areas, in addition to the reserves of low- 
skilled labor there, are factors that would favor 
these areas as sites for new or expanding indus- 
tries. But as Juas been pointed out, most types of 
professional, technical, and skilled manpower are 
highly mobile and can be attracted to areas wliere 
(hey are not available in adequate supply. Also, 
skills can be developed through vocational train- 
ing, apprenticeship, and on-the-job training of 
other kinds. 

Other locoKen Factorf 

There are many factors other (h.an labor that are 
import aiit determinants of industrial and com- 
mercial location. In many industries, particularly 
in nonmanufacturing, so-callcd ‘‘agglomeration*’ 
factois resulting in external economics are of the 
utmost im|K>r(aiice. When (here are several enter- 
prises of the same type in an area, their joint use 
of certain tesoutves may costs for all (he 

companies involved. Cost savings are also |x)f%>iblc 
when many business and professional services are 
available locally and can (k* utilized with a mini- 
mum exj)endilure of time atvd money. Finally, 
there are the manifold advantages that ]>erson-(o- 
persoii communication in a major center affords to 
e\f‘rvono in that area. 1‘his factor represents one 
oi the princiiml advantages of central city loca- 
tions. 

Access to good transportation facilities contin- 
ues to be one of the important location detenui- 

o 



nants. With the steady improvements in the Na- 
tion’s highway network, ever-increasing numbers 
of localities can meet this requirement. Many rural 
and semirural areas with new high\va>-sno\v have, 
for the first time, the potential to attract industry. 

pyuvironmental factors also have a bearing on 
industrial location decisions. Prominent among 
those are general community attitudes to>vard 
incoming and existing industry, the quality of 
local government, proximity to institutions of 
higher education or research facilities, and the 
availability of good housing and phiut sites at 
reasonable prices. 

The imj)ortanco of interarea ditTeiences in tax 
burdens as a location factor has been a subject 
of considei*able controversy. In a recent study (he 
Advisoiy Commission for Intergovernmental Re- 
lations found taxes to be of relatively minor im- 
portance, except- in choices between alternative 
sites in different localities within the siime metro- 
jK)litan or labor area. 

Generally, tax burdens for industry in tlie South 
Atlantic and the East and West South Central 
States are lower tlian elsewhere. Also, in most in- 
stances, taxes vary directly with the size of % com- 
munity, being lowest iq rural areas and highest 
in the largest metropolitan centers, reflecting in 
the main the greater number and quality of public 
services rendered in (he larger communities. 

In recent years, more and more localities ha\e 
been offeiing financial incentives to new plants, 
and a significant number of industrial enterprise.^ 
have been attracted by them. Such financial in- 
ducements, often reinforced by (ax concession:, 
usually take the form of new plants and facilities 
const nictcd by the locality and made available to 
the manufacturer on very attractive terms. 

Industry location factors differ in their signifi- 
cance according to the characteristics of the indus- 
try concerned. Nevertheless, some factors enter 
into location decisions more frequently and more 
sign i flea lUly than others. Labor is the most im- 
portant single factor for most manufacturing in- 
dustries not dependent on proximity (o natural 
resources. 

It >Yonld take the compensating advantages of a 
combination of a great many other factors — such 
as the availability of shared business services, 
proximity to markets, and environmental advan- 
tages — to overcome the pull of labor cost and labor 
supply advantages. 



Federal Government Programs 



In his Executive order creating the FetleraJ Ad- 
visory Council on Regional Economic Develop- 
ment in December 106V, the President said : *‘Much 
work awaits us in rebuilding the cities of America 
to meet the needs of growing population. But we 
cannot afford to neglect the aieas that He beyond 
the citi^'s or the j)eople that live in them. They too 
must bo j>erniit(ed to slian; in America’s groat 
abundance.” 

To lulfill this Presidential directive will I'eqiiire 
not only physical rebuilding but also economic and 
employment growth and social renovation in the 
country’s distressed and lagging areas, both urban 
and rural. A battery of Federal programs is aimed 
at these objccti\os. 'I'hoso ai’e concerned with pro- 
viding the higliwayrj and access roads that will 
open rural ai'eas to economic development and ease 
commuting problems; with provision of the other 
public facilities and .«=pecial incentives needed to 
attract business to deprossc i areas or new growth 
centers; with rehabilitatioii of residential hoiiS' 
ing and provision of needed health and social serv- 
ices: with improvements in whication and training 
to equip workers with needed skills; and with a 
variety of manpower services aimed at better 
matching of workers and jobs. 

These programs have as a major goal the im- 
provement of emphyment opi>oi’t unities and the 
quality of life for p€oj)le in areas tha. do not now* 
share in the national prosperity. Their effects on 
employment and uremplojTnent, earnings, levels 
of training, and oth?r manpower problems in dif- 
ferent geogniphic areas are intended. 

In addition, the operations of the F>deral Gov- 
ernment atfes't industrial and business growth and 
employment oppoiluniiies in different localities 
in other highly imj)Oiiant but essentially unin- 
tended ways. Defense and other Government pur- 
chasing, for e.xample, has unintended effects on (he 
geography of manijowcr problems that may well 
be greater than tlu pur|x>5ive effects of economic 
development, maiijower, arid related programs. 

The major Fedeial prog rams that have regional 
and area emjdoynient conscquencevS can l>e oatc’ 
gorzed as investment prc» n*airs, i^rocurement pro- 
grams, ar\d social nnd mimjxiwer programs. 

(rovrrnmcnf prognjwA can often pro- 

vide the needed s-inmlus to development of lag- 
ging areas, th.ongl Ixilh public and private invest- 



ment in productive facilities is required to meet 
these areas’ problems. Public investment in trans- 
portation facilities is particularly important, since 
these facilities ai“e a critical factor in attracting 
private firms and facilitating commuting to jobs. 
But in addition, the location of '^Liilitary installa- 
tions, he.alth and education facilities, and other 
Ooveniment services arc important for the jobs 
they might create and the attractions to firms and 
families that they might offer. 

State and local as well as Federal investment 
programs are, of course, required. But local gov- 
enm ents are very often caught in the vicious circle 
of being unable to affoiti the needed investments 
precisely localise economic dc*velopment is lacking. 
The Federal Govenimeat, through grant and di- 
rect iiive.stment programs, can help break this 
circle. 

For growing areas, public investments are need- 
ed to prevent deterioration in economic produc- 
tivity and to improve environmental quality. This 
involves investment in facilities for education, 
health, transportation, and recreation, and the 
control of problems arising from pollution and 
congestion. 

Federal proc\ire?nenl programs have great im- 
portance for areas that can compete for orders, be- 
cause of (he magnitude of Government purchases 
of goods and sen’ ices — amounting to over 10 per- 
cent of the gross national product in recent years. 

*^Federal procurement policies, with a few minor 
exceptions, do not refleG regional economic devel- 
opment goals as a major consideration,” according 
to the report of the Independent Study Board.^* 
This is essentially because procurement office ra seek 
to obtain goods or services of the needed quality 
at the lowest cost to the procuring agency. They 
therefore place orders in areas that have the skilled 
workers and the facilities required for efficient 
production, and these are usually not the areas m 
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nifcd of economic development. In general, how- 
ever, after taking iiccomit of tlie prime contract- 
ing, subcontracting, and supplier interactions, 
^‘tlio total impact ui Federal expenditures closely 
follows the distribution of [.o])ulation among the 
States.” ^ 

Under special eiiYumstances, however, Federal 
procurement niiglit well be used as an instrument 
for stimulating e*‘ononiic and employment devel- 
opment in sj)ecirn’. are.a.s. Indeed, .he Irdepcndenc 
Study Board has recommended that “existing pro- 
grams designed to encourage companies in dis- 
tressed areas to compete for Government procure- 
ineiit contracts should be extended and strength- 
ened.” Federal procuiement costs might rise 
somewhat, as a n'sult, but the total cost to the Na- 
tion might bo reduced — as a result, for examplo, 
of reduced costs of w elfare programs in depressed 
aieas. However, eveji if used efTectively for in- 
tended geographic consequences. Federal procure- 
ment would have only limited effects and “would 
not ])rovide the stimnhis needed to cure all re- 
gional economic ills.” ” 

The objectives of fn^inpo^ver and eociol pro- 
gram Ji are interwoven with those of economic de- 
velopinont. This is true fo) specific regions as well 
as for the country generally. Economic develop- 
ment ]>rovidcs the means for achieving higher 
levels of enip]o,> menl and earnings and increased 
social wcll-bcinji , at the same time, thei;e objec- 
tives define the need for ^yonomic development. 

The thrust of Federal manpower programs has 
beer, described [is a “lowering of geogi’aphical, 
age, skill, and racial barriers which prevented 
many individuals from competing effectively for 
e.xisting jobs.” Such barriers to full employment 
opportunity o.xin almost everywhere to .some de- 
gico, but they arc heavily concentrated in certain 
kinds of areas. Thus, geographic considerations 
weigh heavily ia the planning of manj^wer pro- 
grams. Reflect i ig tlie philosophy that these pro- 
grams should b,‘ geared to meeting local needs, GO 
j)ercont of the lotal Federal manpower budget is 
siynt by State iiul local govemments and private 
institntioikS -cliiefl;^ at the local level where the 
programs are implemented. 
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The following sect ons discuss some specific F ed- 
eral programs — tlios'3 judged to have the most di 
rect and important geographic consequences. A 
great many other Federal programs also liave 
some impact, mostly unintended, on economic de- 
velop niciit and em doyment opportunity in spe- 
cific areas. In addit on, training, job development, 
and other progran s have had significant effects 
on employment ai d manpower development in 
many areas. And so have the Community Action 
Programs and otl er antipo\*erty efforts of the 
Office of Economic Opportunity. Some of the ma- 
jor developments ui manpower and antipoverty 
programs are disci ssed in the chapter on New De- 
velojmieiits in Mrnpower Programs, as well as 
previous Manpowt r Reports, 

ECONOMIC DF/ELOPMENT PROGRAMS 

The Federal Go /emment is committed to nation- 
wide achievement of maximum levels of employ- 
r^ent and economic well being. The Government’s 
broad powers and programs Imve contributed to a 
high rate of nalio]ial growth and prosperity in the 
postwar years an ! particularly since ld61. 

Unfortunately, many regioii* and areas have not 
participated full/’ in this growth. The Federal 
Goveniment has accordingly urdertaken several 
programs ain^^cd iit the economic development of 
the country's mo it depressed or underdeveloped 
regions and ai*eas, 

The first Fedeial redevelopment program was 
established under the Area Redevelopment Act of 
1G61. The AKA i rograni specified criteria for the 
designation of re levelopnuint areas and provided 
financial assistance to help establish or promote 
the expansiof( of business that would create new 
employment in (he affected areas. The act also 
established a sm; H program of grants and loans 
for public faciht 1 2 s, a modest program of technical 
assistance, and r manpower retraining program 
(the latter function was largf‘ly transferred to the 
l>epartment of l^abor by the ifanpower Act of 
1065). For some area.s the number of job oppor- 
tunities created as a result of the program was 
substantial. , 

Appotochion ftf itvalopmtnl 

In 1065, the (kvernment took a further step in 
its concern for lagging regiors by calling for a 



multistate approacli to economic development 
under the Appalachian Regional Development 
Act. This act I’eflected the experience with earlier 
legislation, which indicated that e^X)noiric de- 
velopment efforts can have only lin ited success 
when confined to local areas and thai', Tor many 
areas, effective development can bo achieved best 
through joint action by neighboring States. 

The objective of the Appalachian program is to 
realise the potential inherent in the region’s un- 
derdeveloped resources. Because of Appalachia’s 
geographic and economic diversity, the program 
operates l]u*ough C3 different planning districts, 
d'ho general expectation is that public ijiveshnents, 
by reducing in^podimeiits tf^ growth and capitali?^- 
ing upon ideiitihed development opportunities, 
will slinuilate private investment in the legion and 
move it steadily (owaid a self-svistaiuij^g economy. 

Four kinds of public investments are stipulated 
by the act — transportation facilities (o and with- 
in the i-egion, improved natural lesourcc util- 
ization, improvements in. connnunily facilities and 
housing, and improvement in human resources. Al- 
most $600 inillioii have been appropriated under 
the act through fiscal I96&, of wldrli about three- 
fifths was allocated for highways and local ac- 
cess roads. This heavy emphasis on the develoj)- 
ment of a transportation network is ba-icd on the 
relative isolation of much of t)ie region. (And the 
mountainous terrain of the region inake.s l oad con- 
struction i-elatively e.xpensive.) Despite its loca- 
tionclosc to the great urban industrial areas of the 
Atlantic Seaboard, the Midwest, and (he South, 
Afpahichia has been isolated from the flow of 
cojiimerce among these areas. Some manufactiir- 
i.ig enterprises for which access to a uaiional mar- 
ket is critical have tl^ereforo stayed away from iVp- 
palachia. An jmprovocl transportation system 
would also h?li> Appalachia's rural people com- 
mulo to new jobs and ?;erviccs as they develop. 
Schools, he alth faoilitie.s, and industrial parks are 
l>cifig hx-ated on the nev; biglwsay systems. 

Impnneincnt of the education and training of 
tho people in the region 'salso essential in view of 
their below-average educ'ational and cccupational 
skill levels. An .\dvis/)ry (’oniniitteo on Kducatlon 
has therefore Ixen ap|>ointc^l to devidop recom- 
mendations for inipioving education in .\pjxi- 
lacliia. In a preliminary 5lsfe^smc^^ the Committee 
has indicated that the region's educational needs 
exceed the finaaLtal re.-ource.s currently available. 



To provide improved occupational training, a 
network of vocational and technical training in- 
stitutions is under construction throughout Ap- 
pahachia. In adebtion, through a joint effort by the 
Appalachian itcgional Conuiii^sion, and the De- 
pa it me uts of Labor and of Health, Education, 
and Welfare, an appraisal is being made of future 
manpower needs to assist in the planning of vo- 
cational curriculums. And special financial as- 
sistance is being provided to the poorer local 
school districts under the Elementary and 
Secondary Education Act. It is too early yet 
to evaluate the effects of thes<i efforts to strengthen 
edii:^atioa and training. 

Pervasive her’^h problems and lack of adequate 
health care also adversely affect the employability, 
as well as the general well-being, of the people of 
Apoalachia. During 19Gt, however, a comprehen- 
sive program of health services was initiated in 
several parts of the region where these services 
are most deficient. Heavy emphasis in this pro- 
grf.m is on providing services to people in iso- 
lated places. TJic progiain is also being used for 
tho training nf ioedod health manpower. 

The recent changes in Appalachia which stem 
fronr Federal nrd other redevelopment efforts can- 
not be wholly distinguished from those which have 
occurred as a ro.siilt of overall improvements in the 
Nation’s economy. For many years per capita 
income in Appalachia h&s been rising in spite 
of its distressed condition. However, prior to 1960, 
this ”iso was associated with considerable net out- 
migration and with a sigTiificant amount of public 
assistance and other benefit payments to people in 
the area. By contrast, since 1962, net out- migra- 
tion has slowed considerably. And more recently 
unemployment has declined as employment has 
grown. Although the contribution of Federal pro- 
grams to thes<> encouraging (lcveloi)iuerits cannot 
tc separately identified, their positive impact has 
tccu telt in many parts of Appalachia— partly 
through encouragement provided to local leader- 
ehir> in .'^i?ing opportunities as they became 
available, 

Olhtr R«9lenol Economic DavatopmtM Progroms 

l lic juogram of tho Economic Development Ad- 
ministration (EDA), created under the Public 
IVorki and Economic Development Act of 1965, 
lepresenfs a multilevel geographic approach to- 
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ward problems of economic development and 
underemployment. 

Aid is directed toward the immediate and re- 
gent piobleins of local redevelopment areas, (»f 
which almost 900 were eligible for assistance as c f 
early 1968. Areas become eligible for assistance by 
demonstrating relatively low median family ir- 
comes, relatively high out-migration rates, an! 
chronically high unemployment rates. Areas are 
also rc<iuired to complete an overall economic de- 
velopment program, describing the development 
goals and providing for an organization of local 
citizens to do the job on a continuing basis. 

A more permanent and extensive economic de- 
velopment base is being sought by providing as- 
sistance to economic development districts. Thes3 
districts are combinations of t*vo or more rede- 
velopment areas, which include an urban area ( f 
no more than 250,000 persons witli ])otcntiality 
as an economic development or growth center. To 
qualify for EDA assistance, districts must for- 
mulate development plans tliat give promise of 
lasting economic elTects. 

The Economic Development Administration 
also encourages and participates in the estab- 
lishment of Regional Action Planning Comm s- 
sions — consisting of tlie Governors of the r f- 
fected States and a Federal representative ap- 
pointed by the President. Tliese commissions en- 
able the constituent Statens and the Fed«>ral Gov- 
ernment to cooperate in planning and implemeit- 
ing ecomtmic development programs requiring 
multistate resources or dealing with a common, 
mult ist ate problem.. As indicated earlier, hve com- 
missions liave been established under the Public 
Works and Economic Development Act so far — 
Upper Gieat I>akes, Ozarks, New England, Four 
Corners, and Coastal Plains. 

The types of assistance for which redevelopment 
areas and development districts arc eligible are 
business loans, grants and loans for public works 
and development facilities, technical assistance, 
planning grants, and research and information 
assistance. In fiscal 1967, $279 million was nllo- 
cated for redevelopment assistance. Of this total, 
$53 million was allocated for business lofms, pro- 
viding financial assistance to firms for projects 
that cmiJd not be finr.nctxl tlirougli conventional 

rcderelopinf al trfa a Tabor ar?a couolf, <ilf, t* 
that Is dfprpMfd in thf aen«e that Mi actual 
fr iwpendirg tioeiarlojmenl rat# N ita Income loveT low*, 
or it haa auMai&cd hetTjr population ln«!i ; In rural Am'rira, 
rcderelopmeDl treti tyrIcOlj tre ataple counUof. 



channels. The development facilities program pro- 
vides grants and loans to local communities for 
projects geared to improving public facilities— 
for example, water supply and sewer systems. Un- 
der this program, $109 million was allocated in 
fiscal 1967. The remainder of the operating budget 
goes for planning grants and research, and for 
technical assistance projects. 

Ivxccpt for technical assistance and planning 
funds, EDA loans and grants are not provided to 
the commissions but go diiectly to redevelopment 
areas and districts, virtually all located within the 
commission regions and Appalachia. Between the 
time the agency began operations in September 
1905 and December .31, 1967, the EDA has ap- 
proved projects involving slightly over $500 mil- 
lion. Of this total, $411 million was approved for 
projects within tlie five commission regions, $126 
million for projects in Appilachia, and $52 inib 
lion for projccis in otlier i)ai ts of the country. 

The EDA also provides technical and profes- 
sional advice to tlie coiiimissions to help them pur- 
sue a coordinated mult ist ate regional development 
approach similar to the strategy adopted for Ap- 
palachia. The coTiiniisiions’ programs lake cogni- 
zance, howevei', of differences in resources and op- 
portunities among their various regions. 

The goal of the Ozarks Regional Coiiiinission 
is to generate an econo. nic development program 
Jliat will improve resources, provide more good 
jobs, and narrow the gap in per capita income 
between the region niid the country generally. 
The commission’s economic development strate- 
gies focus on*. (1) Expanding and improving 
education in all its aspects, with particular eni* 
phasis on technical and <xcupational skill training; 
(2) developing and upgrading public facilities 
related to econounc development in areas of sig- 
nificant growth potential; and (3) creating atti- 
tudes favorable to economic growth and expansion. 

In tlie field of cdncation,the OzarksGoiiimissioii 
has !>egnn an active piograni for technical educa- 
tion Tli^' fii>t step Ins l>een (lie planning a 
system ot occupational and technical skill training 
for each of the States involved. The team of con- 
sultants responsible for this ])lanning has already 
submitted its recommendations to the Governors 
of Arkansas, Missouri, and Oklahoma and are 
beginning work in Kansas. Their rocommendations 
call for new technical education centers, wliicli will 
educate and train young adults in job skills ai^d 
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thus provide a foundation for the expansion of 
industry in the region. 

In more recent months, the States in the Oi'ravks 
region have Ijoen preparing comprehensive rec- 
ommendations for a regional public investment 
plan. A team of economic and engineering con- 
sultants is also analyzing the region’s transporta- 
tion system. The Ozarks region needs belter 
access to the markets of the central pa it oi’ the 
United States, and improved linkages in itr> ex- 
isting road system to tie together growtli areas. 

To cope with the probleni.s of the Kew England 
region, the six Kew Phigland Governors and the 
Federal cochairman of the commission have given 
higli priority to human resource develop nent. 
During the fitvt 0 months ot operation, the com- 
mission has initiated two major studies to help in 
planiiing an attack on the region’s problems: 

1. A compi'chensive i^view of the Kow England 
economy and its human I'osoiirces is now under- 
way, with preliminary findings expected by the 
end of the 1068 fiscal year. 

2. An analysis of all typos of tr.anspoitation 
throughout New England should be completed 
by the end of this fiscal year. 

In addition, the commission is carrying on a 
health manpower demonstration project designed 
to increase the supply of subprofessional person- 
nel. Working with the U.S. Departmerts cf Com-, 
merce and of Labor and a hospital training center 
in Boston, ]\fass., the commission is training teach- 
ers in the specialized skills needed to prepare the 
hard-core unemployed for such jobs as nutse aides, 
home health aides, physical therapist assistants, 
and clerical workers. At the same time, (he commis- 
sion is training approximately 100 of the an t's 
unemployed to fill immediate vacancies in subpixj- 
fessional hospital jobs. 

Each of the States is currently developing a 
Stale public iiivestment plan designed to improve 
and sti'cngthen its economic dovelop:ncnt plaiis 
and programs. These jdans arc esse nt in) to cocr' 
dinated, regionwide planning by (he con.inission. 

The Upper Great Lakes region has sufTcred se- 
vere economic dislocaticn owing to the, decline of 
a basic resource indust ly (mining) and the ad- 
verse impact of technological rhange. T ie commis- 
sion is attempting to buttress the declining min- 
ing economy through new jninerftl discoveries and 
improvtxl te^hnolog)* for utilizing low-grade ores. 
Also, it is attemi>(ing to accelerate the growth jx>- 
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tentials of the region’s manufacturing and tourist 
industries. 

Through strategic public investments, the com- 
mission hopes to create conditions that will stimu- 
late an even greater amount of private investment 
in productive, growth-generating industries. Of 
particular importance ai’c investments in educa- 
tion ard training to upgrade the skills of a work 
force depleted by out-migration. 

The regional development effoi-ts of the Four 
Ck>rners Commissiou and Coastal Plains Commis- 
sion are still in llie [ la lining stage. These efforts, 
like (lioso in Appalacliin, the Ozarks, New' Eng- 
land, ard the Upper Great Lakes, are based I'pon 
the concept of proriding, tlirougli public invest- 
inent, the basic [lublic facilities needed to make it 
economically advantageous for private caiiitul to 
move into the desired ai*eas. 

It IS too early to assess the impact of EDA ac- 
tivities on the level of income and employment in 
different regions. The obsen’cd ixiduetion in the 
unemployment rates of many labor areas that 
[were depvesi,ed in the early 1960 s ha.s been 
due, ill large part, to the general economic expan- 
.sioii, allliough EDA programs probably had a 
stimulating effect. EDA estimates that roughly 
15,000 new jobs have been creaied in tliese places 
as a result of its approved business loans, which 
totaled about $100 million during fiscal years 1966 
and 1967, 

HOUSING AND URBAN DEVELOPMENT 

The Department of Housing and Urban Devel- 
opment (HlID) is the Federal agency centrally 
conccnuxl with rehabilitating the Xatioivs cities 
and improving the quantity and quality of urban 
I'esidential liouring. progi'anis 1 ave l)oen 

oon'iemed with urban renewal, housirg, mass 
transit, and, more recently, the ’doc). I (b'ties 
Progmm aimed at rejmenation of >him mlgh- 
l>>rlioods. 

A national goal of 26 million new and 

ajiartmenls over the next 10 year.s was leconi- 
mended by the President in bis message on Hous- 
ing and Cities cm February 22. Of tliis tr lab 6 
million miits -designed to it*i)lace .substandard 
housing iti urban ind rural aiTas where more than 
20 million Americans still live — would )>e publicly 
assisted. The icmaindcr—a much gre^; r mun- 
l)cr — would l>o dei>ojidcnt w),nlly ui>on the oi>era' 
t ion of jiri vale market forces. 



For fiscal 19C0, the President’s budget recom- 
mendations are aimed at starting federally assisted 
cx>nst ruction or I'ehabilitation of 300, (X)0 housing 
units, to enable moie than a million people to ob- 
tain decent places to live. This 1969 goal includes 
net only low-rent public housing units but also 
assistance to low-income families in buying or re- 
pairing their owii homes, provision for lent sup- 
plemonts for poor families ii\ piivately owned 
housing, Mul con^lrnct'o*.) or rehabilitation of 
rental units for modera^c incoine families. 

Altogether an estimated 400,000 to 000,000 addi- 
tional jobs will have to be created in the const ruc- 
iion trades in order to achieve these objectives 
ovei- the next 10 yean . liany of the nCAV jobs will 
be in the specific areas wliere increased employ- 
ment opportunities aie most needed. 

In addition to housing, many American cities 
have an urgent need for improved and expanded 
public transit systems. A\'ith the movement of in- 
dustry’ tc suburbs and other outlying areas, it has 
becojiio increasingly difficult foi' city dwellers — 
particularly the. ghetto I'csidents — to reach many 
new and expanding employment opportunities. 

This typo of situation was found to exist in the 
Watts area of Ix>s Angeles through the study made 
following the 1965 riot. Under its Urban 5Iass 
Transit Demonstration Program, HUD pronded 
a snljsidy for a new bns line fiom the Watts area 
to certain employment center?. The new bus serv- 
ice has been quite successful in helping people 
to obtain employment and commute to work. In 
addition to the Watts program, two other new 
bus lines aimed at connecting sliru iTfudcnts with 
job jpjx)rt unities (in Ixuig Island, S.Y., ami 3t. 
liOiiis, Mo.) were already <q>era(ing or al)out to 
go into operation in early IOCS. There were also 
alx)ut half a similar projects in varying 

stages of planning in otlic’' localMies.^^ 

An integrated attack oji the social, economic, 
and physical problems in slum and bl ghted neigii- 
borhoods lias nls<> be n launched by HUD. This 
Moflel Cities Program, created by th ? Demonstra- 
tion Cities and Metro|>olitnn Devclr pment Act of 
I960, is still in the exjx?rirj\ental and planning 
stages. Already, 75 cities have been awarvlcd plan- 
ning grant.s for programs. 'l*he prog;am envisages 
the cooperation of ni.iny Federal agencies in mrik- 

*■ K‘ f. ‘IMlltj- for Ihp urVan #rrant. Jr, an. ani 
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ing ava ilable to local communities all Federal pro- 
gram aids 1 ‘elated to their multitudinous proKems. 
At the same time, the cemmuniiy and its officials 
are expsetedto assume leadership in planning and 
carrying out the program. Federal technical and 
financial assistance will be forthcoming only when 
cities p:.xisent imaginative and effective plans for 
dealing with the physical and social problems of 
their blighted areas, 

The I’chabilitation of residential housing and 
other facilities (for example, schools and rv.-crea- 
tional facilities) that may be involved in tho 
Model Cities programs is vxpected to offer opj>or- 
tunity for inci eased employment of residents of 
the target slum areas Where residents lack skills 
required for the fobs becoming availabJe, cities 
will institute appropriate training, vith assistance 
from ^IDTA programs. Assurance of employment 
for area residen'^^s will depend on appropiiate ar- 
rangeniants with lending institutions, private con- 
struction firms, and labor unions involved in the 
program. 

In aidition> more than 100 cities have neigh- 
borhood service center projects underway to bring 
needed assistance to people in the poorer areas. 
HUD bad approved the allocation of $19 million 
for fa:ilitic6 in 103 projects through June 1967, 
Federal grants of up to two-thirds of the cost of 
,?uch facilities— up to three-quarters in the case of 
jjrojer ts located in designated redevelopment 
areasr— were authorized by the Housing .^nd Urban 
Development Act of 1965.^^ The centers will be 
staffed and operated by local govennnent agencies 
or piivalc groups. They are intended to end the 
time consuming, discouraging search that poorer 
families often face when seeking social and eco- 
nom.c Iielp in scattered and often distant loca 
tioiuj in the community. Services offered include 
employirent counseling, job training, and day care 
for cliildrep. 

FEDERAL PROCUREMENT 

The iTgional impact of Federal procuiTment ’■ 
has commanded wide attention as an economic 
i 5^110 in recent years. Tuis concern is understand- 

r<>r ft b 1 tieigbborhoo*! woters lD\c>ti!nf 

I«1 O ftf)4 rfh* f Ihr r bsrffr no ,Vf w in 
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able, since Federal purchases of goods and serv* 
i(!OS have averaged more tlian $76 billion, or over 
1') percent of the GNP, during the last 3 years. 
The magnitude of these purchases suggests that 
porlcntial leverage exists in public procurement 
policy for alleviating regional imbalances in eco- 
nomic development and employment opportunities. 

The measurement of Federal piocurement and 
analysis of its regional impacts are difficult prob- 
lems coRceptually and statistically. Findings vary 
wiili the stage of the pro-jurement process studied 
and with the measure used. 

Initially, Federal procurement contracts tend to 
be placed in those States having large, highly de- 
veloped, specia'ized Indur^tiies, many skilled 
woi-kers, and good traiispcrtotion systems. From 
thcie centers, orders spreac lo subcontractors and 
suppliers in many different hKalitics. As the in- 
come earned by nil these protlucers is spent, it is 
further diffused throughout the economy. 

1'hu?, the initial geographic effects of Federal 
spemliug tend to bo highly concentrated, espe- 
ciady on tho East Coast, around the Great Ivakes, 
ami in tlie Far AVes!. Hut tli'^ ultimate impact of 
this spending is widely diffusea through all indus- 
ti-i i. and commercial sectors and all regions of the 
cotuitry. 

Federal $i)ending creates income and further 
rounus of consumer and business spending. Ac- 
co *<ling to tlie Inde])endent Study Boanl, the total 
jiational impact of all such spending in li)C3 was 
eslirnate,'. to be .about $170 billion. The 10 States 
most a tied eel by this :'l)ciuling accounted for about 
00 ])orcent of the total iinpacl. The share attrib- 
uted to California, tlie leading Slate (17 percent) 
w:i5 almost twice tha:, of the second State. Xew 
York (0 percent). Pennsylvania followed (uuth 
0 percent), jukI Ohio and Texas came next (wuth 
5 iwrcent each). The remaining States in the lop 
10 Ijad shares of 3 to 4 percent; in descending 
order of impact, they were Illinois, Xew Jersey, 
M issa cl inset (s, Michigan, and Connecticut. 

Sper ding for natiriial ilefcn.'^ has had a more 
dnniatie ofTecl on the geogra]>hic loc.ation of jobs 
th:ui ail Cither Kedeni) j>rocurement. chiefly lj>c- 
ca use of tho area concentration of industries capa- 
b e of j>rovidi)!g the goods and ser\iccs riocdod to 
n i-d the large defense commitments. Iti Fed- 
eral s|)ending fornational flefense amounted to 
b llioii, and .accounted for alKint three-fourths of 
a } Feilcrul oxjK’niliture.'^ for g<Kxls and services. 

cording to estimates by tlie Dcj>artmont of 
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lyabor, about 4.1 million civilian jobs were de- 
pendent, either directly or indirectly, upon defense 
spending in that }ear.^® Included were 1.1 million 
Federal employees, and 3 million workers in pri- 
vate C€m|)anies supplying the needed goods and 
service:-?, Koughly 1 out of 17 workers in non agri- 
cultural employment in 3060 owed their jobs either 
directly or indirectly to defense expenditures. 

Until recently there was no direct measure of 
the geographic effects of defense spending on em- 
ployment, although some idea of the loo.ation of the 
resulting jobs could be obUined from tlie distribu- 
tion of contract awards. In the past few years, 
howevei , the Department of Defense ( DOD) and 
the National Aeronautics and Space Administra- 
tion (NASA) have jointly developed estimates of 
the geograph' c distribution of civilian employ- 
ment generated by their respective programs. The 
following data relate only to defense -generated 
employment, as estimated by the DOD.®^ In 
total, tliese figures fall somewhat short of the 
Department of LuWFs national estimates of de- 
fense-generated employment cited above. Never- 
theless, they provide new and valuable insights 
into the geograj hie consequences of defense spend- 
ing on manpower requirements and employment in 
the States most affected by these expenditures. 
(See chart 26.) 

Defense-generated civilian employment has 
marked geographic concentration.^. In June 1967, 
there Were five Stales — California, Texas, New 
York, Pennsylvania, and Virginia — in which 
tho nutnber of defense -gene rated jebs exceeded 
340,00(>, as shown by the following fi^^ires: 
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log XASA> : anl (3) r*tlmalra of smaller coti(Mcto»‘i not rf-port- 
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CHART 26 



Paliern of Stages wilh grcalcsf niimbcrs of defense employees differs from that 
of Stales where such employees represent highest proportion of workforce. 

Numbet of en^pfoyecs in defense-genetafed jobs, June 1967 




PropoMion of State uorkforce in defense-gen^rateJ jobs, Jui^e 1967 
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These Stntes accounted for almost two-fifths of the 
total miinber of civilian workers (including Fed- 
eral personnel) estimated to be working on de- 
fease jobs, though only one-third of the Nation’s 
civilian work force. 

Even more significant is the extent to which em- 
ployment in various communities and States de- 
pends iiix)n defense procurement. Viewed from 
this perspective, a very different pattern emerges. 
The proportion of the civilian work force em- 
ployed in defense work is above the iiaiional aver- 
age of 3.6 percent in 18 States and (he District of 
Columbia. Six of these have dependency rates at 
least double the national average, as the following 
figures show : 

DeJente^emraUi mpt oymtnt 
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Source U S. Dcpartmeol of Dcfcopc blJ State emploj^meot 
security Ba^endea coopcrallog with the U.S. Department of Lnl>or. 



For reasons of security, data on defense-gen- 
erated eiiiploynient in specific local areas cannot be 
reported. Nonetheless, the differential impact on 
localitiesissubs(aritial,>vi(h up to two-fifths of the 
labor force in some communities dependent on 
defense work. The areas with above-average de- 
pendency rates t^'nd to bo smaller communities — 
often those with . '•^litary installations or ammuni- 
tion plants and without diversified industries. By 
contrast, dependency rates are likely to be lowest 
in the largest areas, ty'pically those with a labor 
force of 60,000 or more, although these areas may 
have very' Jai^e numbers of defense jobs. 

Developments over the past 2 years — reflect- 
ing the buildup of military production to meet the 
needs in Vietnam — have accentuated the geo- 
graphic concentration of defense employment. The 
impact has been particularly marked in smaller 
areas, which either manufacture products in great 
demand since the buildup—including ammuni- 
tion, textiles, and clothing—or are located close 
to enlarged or reactivated military installations, 
dearly', when hostilities subside, Hie iclativc im- 
pact on rna?ii)owor will greatest among 
these smaller roiiiiminiti'?s. Adjust nicn» pio- 
grams of various sorts — finding i>cacctinie 
uses for plants no longer needed for defense, 
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retraining workers for nondefense jobs, or relo- 
cating them in other areas — will bo required to 
assist these areas and their jiopulations in adapting 
to oncoming changes. 

The geographic concentrations of defense and 
other Federal procurement acti\'ities reflect, in 
large pait, the emphasis on “efficiency” as a cri- 
terion in awarding procurement contracts. In its 
specific sc^nse, efficiency means obtaining a given 
quality item or service at the lowest cost to the 
procuring agency or department. Strict adherence 
to this nile tends to favor large and diversified 
corporations, most of which are located in metro- 
politan complexes. 

Two specific Government programs represent a 
partial modification of the “lowest responsible 
bidder” policy. These are the small business set- 
asides program and (he labor surplus area prefer- 
ence program. Up to the present, these programs 
have not led lo allocations of Federal contracts 
with sigiiificant consequences for job creation in 
areas with high unemployment However, con- 
tinued efforts are underway to make the programs 
more effective. 



RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT 

Federal research and development (R&D) ex- 
penditures are highly' concentrated industrially 
and geographically', and have increased ste<adily 
during the ]>ostwar years. The Federal Govern- 
ment finances roughly two-thiixls of all domestic 
R<S.D efforts, with half of the Federal funds going 
to the aircraft and missiles and electronics indus- 
tries. 'I'hree Federal agencies — the Department of 

basic docutrcct luthoriiln^ a aurplua labor arean rro- 
cureaeot rrefereocB program la IVfccje Manpower roUej Ko, 4 
<DMP 4). Afl orIgToallj laruod In 1952. DMP 4 provided for 
U) A b’d-matcblng procedure, and (2) the payment of price dSf- 
ferentials where neceasarj In order lo place procurement cod- 
traela la areat of labor eurrluJ However, alnce 1054, an annual 
rider to the Department of rvfea«e .Appri-prlatfon Act haa elimi- 
nated the payment of price differential! made for the purpoee 
of reller ap economic dlelocatlon!. Thla rider ha.: been construed 
by the Comptroller Ocneral to mean that any attetnptenl jct* 
laid? rf a total proCv^remeat etclueively for a aurplua la’ or 
area wa» literal, becau'e U might not reauU In the lowest poa- 
aib> price. The ' fair and rcaaonabTe price" concept waa tbu* 
rejected In faeor of t ' loneat price * requirement. At the prea- 
rnt lltLie under DMP 4 aa amended, only f.arlhl art-aaldea of a 
procuoment are allowed Ihirthcrmore, no partial scl-ailde may 
ho made unTe<a the procurcine nt la aeverable intn l*o or more 
rconoa Ic production run*. Tfonever, eiperlence has eho^n that 
In def-ri'ip prncur>mmt Ihe variation in quantity requirement*. 
In many Injtancea, effectively preclud^a !uch divDIona of pro- 
duction. Until now. the effect of thew* Interpretation! I* that 
Tederal procurement under T>MP 4 baa had limltcl Impact on 
Job ereatfoD In labc<r eurydui area.*. 



Defense, National Aeronautics and Space Admin- 
istration, and Atomic Energy Commission — ac- 
counted for over 85 percent of the Government’s 
R<&D spending ill fiscal 1967, reflecting the orienta- 
tion towards military, space, and nuclear energ>^ 
programs. 

The 10 States which lead in federally supported 
Rd'D work are California, New York, Maryland, 
Massachusetts, Texas, Pennsylvania, Florida, New 
Mexico, Now Jersey, and Ohio (according to fiscal 
1965 data, the latest available). These States tend 
to have above-average prop- rtions of scientists 
and engineers in their labor .orce, as would bn ex- 
pected in vieiv of the large numbers er.iployed in 
R&D projects (as well as othei activities in pri- 
vate industry, colleges and universities, and gov- 
emmeni agencies) 

In allocating Federal K(^D expenditures, the 
primar}" consideration is geno.^ally to meet pro- 
gram objectives in tern s of the quality and pace- 
of the results, at minimi m cost . In most programs-, 
the geographic distribttion of the contracts is n. 
secondary consideration. However, in an effort to 
b):i!d up new centers of resea rdi in many parts of 
the country’, research funds of several agencies 
liavebeen directed toward (lie development of ne>v 
research capabilities in universities and other noji- 
profit institutions. For example, the Atomic 
Energy Commission, National Aeronautics and 
Space Administration, and National Science 
Foundation have provided support in the form of 
student fellowship grunts and university research 
contracts to a widening group of institutions. 
Over the long run, the financial aid should hclj) 
diversify the locatior. of P&D activity. 

Some Feeder al pn^grains, such as the higher 
education development programs of the Office of 
Education, have as their primary objective the 
development of strong regional resea rcli centers^. 
And some regionally orientccl Federal pre^ams 
have strong roots in I'esearch and development. F^or 
example, both the Deiyavtinent of Agriculture and 
the Department of Interior have sponsored f.pplied 
research and technological development programs 
to solve regional firoblems of resource develop- 
ment. F'urthermore, tiie Federal highway ptx);^m 
encourages reeearch and development on local 
trans|>or(ation proldems and supi)or(s universities 

Ter a di«c«F!ilon cf tl e rflaUonjihIp btlwero rrplCDal rf >n,-‘niir 
ao-1 fckotifc an<! rtnplnjtnml, Co 
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in stnngthening their engineering and related fa- 
cilitiw?. 

Further progress in diffusing the Federal R&D 
effort is possible and desirable, but not at the ex- 
pense of hampering the quality or slowing the pace 
of ur^ynt national programs. The Indeper.dent 
St udy Board concluded : 

. . . New programs, financed by new appropriations, 
must be established for encouraglDg science and teich- 
nology in the less developed regions. This Is preferable to 
a redistribution of funds under existing programs since 
It would avoid cuts lu allocatloiis to existing strong cen- 
ters. A wider distribution of Federal R&D funds alone 
would not necessarily contriJ)ute fundamentally either to 
regional economic development or to development of col- 
leges and universities. 

. . . Sicience and technelogj can contribute most to de- 
velopmeit in those regions wb:ch build up appropriate pic- 
conditioas. such as a vigorous educational systim at oil 
levels, high quality of local g > »*nment and enviroamait, 
living conditions which attract RAD personnel, and instltu- 
ilons — lublic and private— attuned to innovations.*’ 



TRANSPORTATION PROGRAMS 

Transport at ion is, n' cnco, a significant genera- 
tor of employment and a part of the overall stric- 
ture recessary for economic growth, regionally as 
well its nationally. It is an important factor not 
only in the location of industry within a region but 
also for (ransportation-fionsitive industries, as be- 
tween differen* regions. The absence of good 
tran5j)ortatioii has ofte i meant economic stagna- 
tion, most recently in irmer-city business d is. nets. 

FYderal transporlati^n programs and policies 
therefore have important effects on economic 
g^o^vth and the location of industry and jobs. 
Among the programs administered by the Depart- 
ment of Transportation, the most significant from 
this viewqK>int is the I’cderal aid to highways pro- 
gram. This includes l>oth the interstate highway 
system connecting major inetro[>olitan centers and 
the primary and sisiondary highway (ABC) 
system.^' 

nrfctl Bcard^ pp. 

Inleritilf h1gb«i7 pjt«m It 90 pcrcetjt fcd^rtlly 
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Any program as large as Federal aid to high- 
ways is an important generator of employment 
{funding for the two systems amounted in 1967 
to about $4 billion per year). Construction is one 
of the industries most directly affected by the 
)\ighway system. Additional employment is also 
generated in the numerous industries tViot provide 
equipment and services to the businesses and em- 
ployees direetly involved in highway construction, 
as well as by the multiplier effects of highway ex- 
f‘cnditures on employment in consumer-goods in- 
dustries. 

The effect of highways on the location of in- 
dustrial development has been demonstrated by 
many studies. It is made very plain by tho clusters 
of new plants along circumferential highways, 
such as Route 128 around BosIojI and the Capital 
Beltway around Washington, D.C. These belt- 
ways have undoubtedly speeded the growth of in- 
dustry in the rings around cities and the movement 
of plants to these uo^as^ often from downtown lo- 
cations. 

Expansion of nonfarni industries and employ- 
ment in rural areas will also depend heavily on an 
improved system of highways and access roads. 
By improving accessibility, highways widen 
market areas, increase farm productivity, and 
facilitate off-fann employment. They have also 
facilitated the attainment of new standards of 
rural living by opening up opportunities for urban 
shopping, recreation, and other types of social 
activity. 

Road systems have also played a crucial role in 
the development of suburbia. The present pattern 
of commuting from suburbs to central city jobs 
would have been im|)ossible without an extensive 
network of road^, although many other factors 
have, of course, contributed to the iuovemei\t of 
popiilat ion (o the suburbs. 

Federal aid to highways is not the only trans- 
portation progrr.ni that has regional location im- 
plications. Federal grants have long been essen- 
tial to insure the survival of U.S. registered ship- 
ping and (he American shipbuilding industry. 
Goograpliically, the port cities and (he localities 
with shipbuilding facilities may be regarded as 
tlie principal beneficiaries. 

Federal program, related to r.ir transpoilalion 
and oir|X)rt fndfiticr influence .airline routes .and 
service. They particularly favor mediumsized 
cilie.s and some snmller onCv^ whicli might other- 
wise 1x5 far frtin air (raiis|)ortation or have only 
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good -weather service. In addit ion, programs de- 
signed to stimulate inland waterborne transpor- 
tpdion enable carriers to compete with railroads 
for the shipment of bulky commodities and thus 
aid river and lake ix>rts. 

The High Speed Ground Transportation pro- 
gram is an experimental project of passenger rail 
travel in the Eoston -Washington corridor, de- 
signed to test, consumer interest in improved in- 
tercity rail service. In addition, public transit 
programs to combat int racity congestion will aid 
metropolitan core areas in their struggle to re- 
tain or atlnict indust ry. These systems should also 
be designed to help residents of city slum areas 
reach outlying employment opportunities. 

Federal transportation policies and programs 
thus hav(5 differential geographic impacts on in- 
dustrial development and employment grow’th. 
These programs provide better transportation, 
where needed, to accommodate growth and also 
to assist disadvantaged areas that have inade- 
quate transportation systems. They are fundamen- 
tal (o economic and employment giowth in de- 
pressed and lagging regions. 

OTHER PROGRAMS 

Mining ard Mlnerol Reiour<ei 

The programs of the Bure-au of Mines in the 
U.S. Departjnent of the Interior are concerned 
with ir.eeting the total national demand for min- 
erf. Is. However, economic mineral resources are 
found only in certain regions. So programs to 
increase production of a specific mineral have dif- 
ferential State and regional impacts. 

Bureau of Mines programs with significant re- 
gional impact include research to improve iron 
ore recovery tcclmiques, which has helpwl (he 
Upper Great Lakes area, and contributions to (he 
development of automation in the coal industry, 
which have benefited many parts of Appalachia 
and other coal mining areas as well. Research into 
the poto/jtial of oil shale formations has bright- 
ened the employment and production outlook in 
Uolorndo, Utah, and A Wyoming. 

ATiiong the otlier jwograms with geographic 
impJio.dions are ^ conservation program for he- 
Ihinu an<l exploration of techniques to define and 
recover mineral dejx>si(s in the marine environ- 
ment. .VIso. tlio Bureau of Mines is evaluating the 
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potential of mineral lesources in Alaska and as- 
sisting in the development of Appalachia through 
contracts to red ah n land damaged by surface 
mining or mine a .*ng and to control mine fires. 

Government Enterprises 

Govern nrjent enterprises and relate<l prDgrams — 
including the postal system and the programs of 
the Corps of Engineer's — have inijwrtant direct 
and indirect influences on the location of business 
and of jobs. Examples of direct effects Federal 
installations (post offices, TVA, Boniievide Dam) 
and tlio procurement activities connected with 
them. An example of indii-ect effects would be the 
attraction of various energy-using industries to 
sites with low-cost power made available through 
federally financed dams and electric-generating 
facilities. Even the postal system has some im- 
portant indirect locational influences; for* exam- 
ple, the fact that j)ostage charges for books and 
magazines and other ]>eriodicals are de';onninc<l 
by weight, not distance, enables these types of 
printing to bo j^erfornied in areas where the labor 
cost is lowest, without regard to differential trans- 
lx>i1ation costs. 

Tlio Water Resources Development program of 
the Corps of Engineers has many diixct effects on 
regional and local economies and indirectly in- 
fluences the location of industries and jobs.. Some 
of the fac'ors that influence business IcKation and 
thus help to expand employment opportunities 
are the availability of low-cost hydropower, 
water transportation, flood-free lands, adequate 
water supplies of quality suitable for’ industry, 
and recreational opportunities, which are afforded 
by water resources projects. It is in this context 
of encouraging economic growth that the Corps 
of Plngineers is fonmilating wall r rrse urces plans 
for Appalachia in connection with the Appalach- 
ian Regional Development jjiogram. 

Small Bjtlntit 

Through a variety of loan and loan-guarantee 
programs, the Small Business Administration 
(SHA) hell )s small busines.'-meu in all parts of the 
country. That the SHA has a ix)tenlially impor- 
tant ro!e to play in depressed areas or neighbor- 
hoods 15 suggested by the fact that business estab- 
lishinerls in such neighborhoods are often small, 
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owner -operated units and by the great reed for 
expanded business opportunities for residents of 
ghetto areas. 

The SB A has recently undertaken, as part of its 
overall program in the small business field, cooper- 
ative efforts with other Federal ag^nciesto stimu- 
late economic growth and manpower development 
in depressed areas. Arrangements have been made 
with HUD aimed at developing more business op- 
portunities for city people in low- and moderate- 
income neighborhoods. The purpose of this plan 
is to encourage the use of both FHA mortgage in- 
surance and SB A loan and management assistance 
in developing rental space for small businesses, 
providing them M’ith commercial seiwices, and de- 
veloping their entrepreneurial skills. 'Fhe SB A has 
also arranged with the Department of Agricul- 
ture to bring the loan programs to the attention of 
small businessmen in niral areas. 

Under the Economic Opportunity Act of 1D64, 
people M'ith low incomes can be given financial help 
in setting up new businesses or strengthening es- 
tablished ones. So lar, loans under this provision 
have amounted to $-39 million between December 
1966, when the program wns transferred to SBA, 
and the end of 1967. 

The S BA’s Local Economic Development Ix*an 
Program has potentiality for aiding distressed lo- 
calities, including many which have hK?en adversely 
affected by the departure of major industrial 
plants. Financial assistance can l>e provided to 
State development corporations and local develop- 
ment companies, on the condition that this is used 
to aid eligible small businesses. Under the local de- 
velopment company program, loan projects to- 
taled 338 during 1967 — most of them in small oc^m- 
immities of 10,000 or less. About one-fourth of 
these loans were place<l in depressed areas such as 
Appalachia, The others were used to assist com 
m\initics in diversifying their industries, or to ex- 
pand businesses aiul Mius stimulate llic commii- 
iiily's economic growth. The SBA e.^ti males that, 
all told, nearly l*2,r>00 jobs were created hv these 
loans. 

AQrkullurt 

A variety of i)rograms oiwrated by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture -for exanijffe, acreage con- 
trol, farm price subsidies, and aericultvire exten- 
sion services— have differential regional effects 
1*his, in part, reflects (lie concentration of ngricul- 
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tural activiik in some regions — especially the 
South and the We4 N’orlli Central Stages. 

In addition, the i'arniers Iljiiie Administration 
has been concenied with farm area, development 
and poverty. This agency operates a variety of 
loan programs to help improve community living 
standards and alleviate rural ix)verty — construc- 
tion loans, economic opportunity b ans, aid to fam- 
ily farmers, and loans for housing improvement. 

The Extension Service of the Department of 
Agriculture has had some impact on rural eco- 
nomic development. The Department estimates 
that, during 1066 and 10G7* » e\v j^rojects relating 
to agricultural narkrtingand processing and busi- 
ness and industrial development, including recrea- 
tion and tourism, were instrumental in creating 
about 150,000 new jobs in rural areas. Water and 



sewer projects were aniOng the most important, 
followed by school, health, and recreational 
programs. 

It has beeii emphasized that the rural popula- 
tion has not shared equally in the fruits of eco- 
iiornic progress nnd that rural poverty is a na- 
tional concern. Many of the programs outlined 
earlier in tliis cliapter have a strong imral focus. 

But beyond this, the economies of both urban 
and nirnl areas lire highly interdependent and 
require complementary programs for sustained 
economic i:>rogress. Over the long run, a balanced 
rural -urban dev?lopment w'ould use the Nation’s 
resources most ‘tTeclively and provide maximum 
opportunities for employment and for improving 
the quality of life. 



Conclusion 



Present geographic patterns of affluence and 
poverty, of ec'^nomic growth and decline, in the 
United States are the outcome of countless inter- 
acting developments. The}* reflect decisions over 
many yeai^ by bnsinessmea to seek out the areas 
where, with the existing resources and foreseen 
economic and technological conditions, they could 
most effectively produce and market and by 
workers to move to plates offering promise of 
l)etter employmert opportunities. Underlying 
these decisions have l»een the technological 
advances that, within relaU^ely short periods, 
revolutionized the country’s transportation sys- 
tem, diminished tlie economic importance of coal, 
cut into the demard for cotton and woolen textiles, 
and forced millions of farm people to soek non- 
farm jol>s, to cite just a fe\v exa?.iple«. 

DeNelopmeiits such as these have made possible 
the Nation's economic growth nnd generally 
advancing standard of living, but they have had 
a verj- uneven geographic effect. Although most 
localities have benefited, some have suffered 
economic decline and distress. 

The presence of natural resource r and, in some 
cases, their deph tion h ive also l>cen basic factors 
in the economic fortunes of many areas. The 
changing ratio of immigration— induced by (he 
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search for political freedom and economic oppor- 
tunity, and limited in t’^e past several decades by 
legislative restrictions — has had a profound effect 
on the inflow of workers, particularly into urban 
areas. Government decisions with respect to the 
location of fiu ilities and other programs and 
policies have also affected thousands of com- 
munities, their industiies, nnd workers. In addi- 
tion, demographic and social factors— such as the 
above-average fertility rates in rural areas nnd 
the frequent discrimination agaii sl Negroes nnd 
other minority groups in eniployment nnd hous- 
ing— have had a great influence on migration and 
the concentrations of unemployment rind poverty 
in both rural and urban communities. 

To some extent, the economic development of 
particular re-ior.s of the councrj* has been purpo- 
sive. More than a century ago, the Homestead Act 
of 1S62 focused efforts on development of the 
West. More thnr. 30 years ago, the Tennessee Val- 
ley Authorily was set up to develop one part of 
the South. But in the main, ns the illustrations 
just cited suggest, this country has drifted into 
new |>attenis of einployinent location — on (he 
shifting cii! rents of technological change, prod- 
uct dema?uh nnd job and profit seeking— and then 
has had to cepe with the economic and social 
consequences of lhe.se patterns. 
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A new mtio.'ial determination to meet the prob' 
lems of people in depressed areas by cooperative 
governmental end private action is reflected in the 
economic development programs of the past 7 
years. Ilecause (»f the wide di fferences in both prob- 
lems and potentialities among the various rede- 
velopment areas, these programs are necessarily 
flexible and util -ze a variety of approaches to their 
common goal of economic development and job 
creation. But they sh re certain basic features. 
Along with develofniuit of community I'esources 
and other incentives to business expansion, there 
is general emplu sis on strengthening of education 
and training — with the twofold aim of qualifying 
workers for the expected new jobs and of supply- 
ing the trained work force needed to attract busi- 
ness to the area. 

Implicit in thn development programs is recog- 
nition that many depressed labor areas have the po- 
tential for rege '^ration, and also that there are 
communities wdtii promise as growth centers with- 
in all the broacl development regions. But it is 
also recognized that the processes which have 
brought economic decline to particular areas are 
not likely to be reversed without outside help. An 
area where emjfloyment opportunities are poor 
tends to lose workers by net out-migration. Thus, 
it has a weakenee' labor force, and so is further 
handicapped in holding as present husinessts and 
attracting new* ones. 

The redevelopment progiams are, of course, 
aimed directly at arivsting this vicious cycle in as 
many areas a.: is economically feasible. How' many 
areas can and will be thus assisted is still very un- 
certain. But clearly, not all depressed areas can 
expect to achieve future grow th, and hence it wid 
continue to be necessary for many workers to seek 
jobs elsewhere. With improved highway systems, 
larger numbers will uble to coinmjte to jobs in 
i\a;bv giowlh centers. But further migration 
from a gocKl many ureas will also be necessary. 

One of the most basic questions which has ^o be 
confronted in economic development programs has 
been stated in overly simpli-tic terms— whether 
workers shoi Id move to jobs or jobs to workers 
Even to \xtse the problem in tins way is to distort 
it; both ty]KS of movement will cerir.inly be re- 
quired and must be facilitated and aided, 'I'he real 
question — to which no satisfactory answer has yet 
been developed— is what combinations of progiani 
efforts in these two directions would br most bent 
ficial in both economic and hmnan tern'.s. 



This is a quesJion which can be analyzed satis- 
factorily only on an area-by-area basis, in the con- 
text of the over; 11 national economy. The poten- 
tialities of depiossed ireas should be evaluated 
separately, togerher with the characteristics of 
their workers and the opportunities which can be 
foreseen for then elsewhere. And in developing 
program plans, account should be taken of the rela- 
tive :osts and ber ?fits to the Nation, as well as the 
particular area a id its workers, of migration as 
compared with local economic development. 

Usually, by fac litating the movement of w'oik- 
ers and industry to the areas wdiero they can be 
most productive, ^he national output of goods and 
services will be ni ximized and higher overall lev- 
els of living achieved. However, the desirability of 
maximizing nati< nal output is only a general 
guide to policy. A strict efficiency criterion for the 
short run may hu t long-nm productivity and, in 
any even^, ignores )ther important goals. Rigid ad- 
herence to this criterion in program development 
could mean leaving many distressed areas 
stranded and still declining, witii hardship to the 
people unable or unwilling to migrate. It may 
also, in many cas( ?, cause waste of existing social 
capita! and failms to develop resources of poten- 
tial value over t ie long run. The economic and 
techmlogical hist irj’ of the countrj’ demonstrates 
that the demand for particular resources (for ex- 
ample, coal) can riave upswings as well as declines, 
with correspondi ig effects for the areas economi- 
cally dependent on these resources. And the in- 
creasing concentration of low-income population 
in many inner-city slum areas must be considered 
in connection with any program decisions that 
might stimulate further migration to such areas. 

The developnent of manpower objectives for 
different geogriphic areas and for the Nation as 
a whole thus ii volves great complexities and al- 
most, inescapallo incompatibilities. Though the 
programs devh.ed to forward these objectives will 
often reinforce each other, this is not always 
possible. Short-term objectives may conflict with 
loiig-terni onei . Improvemerts of o iporlurvty in 
one area may had to an actual or |K>tential loss of 
opportunity el ewhere. 

It is ess«?ntiil that there continue to be a wide 
range of pjvgr in. 3 aimed at mitigating geographic 
inequities in e. iploynient o]>portunilc.« r.nd worker 
welM>eing. Ai d it is cqu-illy essential that re\%- 
tionsliips amcig these jirograirs conti.nuously 
evaluated in t( rms 1x>th of objectives and of actual 
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effects, so thnt conflicts can be minimized. We need 
to >vork to>vnrd a consistent geographic strategy 
for manpower and economic development policy 
which would link together the vario\]s geographic 
objectives mid programs. 

What are some of the issues wluch must be 
confronted in moving toward such a strategy ? The 
first lelates to fnci finding and rcf^carch. How and 
to what c.vtcnt can tlie employment potential of 
different areas be I.x'tter evaluated? How and to 
what extent can appraisals be made of tlie relative 
costs a''d benefits of rdternative action programs 
aimed iU meeting llie employment and subsistence 
needs of people in different localities? 

Factfinding and analysis on tliese fundamental 
questions arc now lianipevcd by the fragmentary 
and discontinuous nature of the data available 
for specific areas and regions. I'uithermore, tlie 
techniques of cost -benefit analysis and also of 
systematic projection of economic and manpower 
trends for different areas, integrated with naiional 
projections, arc still at an early stage of develop- 
niem and ajiplication. These informational in- 
adequacies are recognized by many serious 
investigators in botli Government and private 
agejicies. It is essential to make rapid progress in 
improving botli basic data and analytical and 
projeciiriu techniques in order to provide Ijctter 
guidelines for ]>rogriim development. 

Second, with private job creation as a prime ob- 
jective in a was witli potential for redevelopment, 
should present measures to stimulate business ex- 
pansion lx? strengthened and supplemented? As 
better information becomes available for various 
areas, this is likely to underline, the wide differ- 
ences in the nature and severity of their problems, 
but it sliotddalso help to pinpoint ti e kinds of pro- 
gram action called for in each situation. In many 
rn?es, investment in public facilities such ns high- 
ways, waterworks, and sev er systems will be essen- 
tial to start the process of industrial expansion. 
Frequently, financial incentives such as low-cost 
loans or tax rebates may be needed. The critical 
problem is to provide, in each case and within the 
Hjiiits of available resource?, tl^e combination of 
faoilitio.s and incentives that will be most effective 
in ^talt^ng a self siiMaining'. ]>iogiessivc expam 
sion in private em]»!oyment. 

Tliirrl, (he geographic iinjsact o{ l>o()i <rov(n^- 
lafnt pru* }frt ti>/ntand fi>w^poitafhn polirk^ and 
dfch^om n'fjardin*j fhr to<atio}\ of needs 
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fo be continuously reviewed. The magnitude of 
Government prociirement and in vestment in trans- 
portatio]! suggests that these could b? powerful 
tools for reducing iiiterarea differences h. unem- 
ployment. 

Despite tlie other important and often overrid- 
ing leason.s for the location of Government sup- 
pliers, there is need to determine whether any in- 
crease in total social cost would be entailed in 
departing from the prevailing practice of allocat- 
ing contracts on the basis of the lowest money cost 
to the procuring agency. In this calculation, con- 
sideration should be given, fo” example, to the 
saving to society if welfare and other benefits 
could be reduced by placing orders in areas of high 
unemployment. In addition, decisions as to the 
location of Governii.ent facilities and of transpor- 
tation iinostnients should take account of the job 
market situation in particular local areas and of 
whether the opening of new facilities there would 
jiave the constructive effect of relieving unemploy- 
ment or, conceivably, the negative nf intensi- 
fying already existing labor shoi 
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bility; and second, tlie dilemma inherent in onr 
democracy of reconciling full fieedom of clioice 
for die individual iviMi training programs closely 
geaied, in nature and magnitude, to anticipated 
inanpoiver requirem^‘”ts. 

A fifth set of questions relates to the migmtion 
of xoorkers: To what extent and how should Gov- 
ernment attempt to stimulate and aid out-inigra- 
tion from declining areas, to influence migrants* 
choice of a destination, to assist them in the job 
and other adjustments the) must make in the new 
environment ? 

Decisions regardingthe extent of out-migration 
from j)articu!ar areas which is economically and 
socially desirable will be liaiiipered until improved 
information is available on aua jiotentials and the 
relative costs and benefits of alternative program 
approaches. However, experimental programs of 
relocation iissistance should provide useful in- 
sights into the factors that impede migration and 
how these can bo overcome most elTec lively. Such 
programs should also indicate methods of limiting 
and easing the ?djnstn.r:it problems which arise, 
for example, when unskilled farmworkers move to 
cities in search of job?. 

A relatcil question that has hardly l>eg\m to be 
explored is how to reach potential migrants from 
rural areas before they move, in order to advise 
them on the clioice of a destination and, if jiossible. 
give them training for urban employir.eiit. The 
gross flow of migrants in this country is so great 
that if even a .<-mall proportion of them could be 
helped to make an ecouomicaHy wiser choice of a 
destination, this could have a major etTect in re- 
ducing the coneent rat inns of joble,^- workers in 
some areas. 

In addidon, there must l)o concern for the wel- 
fare of people ill pJace-^ vnlikchj to achieve eco- 
nomic til tough redevelopment program?. 

There are many corniminities which are too small— 
and Riino where ecoiioniic decay lias gone too far — 
to be helj>ed by redevelo])ment effort ?. In such sit- 
nations, the ])aramount question is how and wlicre 
to provide an adequate basis of living for the resi- 
dents. For many wlio am employable or can lx? 
helped to become so, out-migralion is the answer. 
For others, income maintenance and work iim- 
grams of various kinds may 1 k' necessary. 

A final ?ct of issues lelates to the policies that 
might \>c follovved in working tov\ard a 
•71)4 infegrafaf devciofonenf of |)ie co;mli v*s dif- 
ferent geographic area?, nalance issues irise at 
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several levels of geography. Within specific urban 
areas, more effective iritegration between the sub- 
urbs and inner city might aid both the i^ehabilita- 
tio 1 of slums and the development of model r Jgh- 
borlioods and urban industrial parks. This would 
involve not merely linking jobs and residences 
through an improved transportation system, but 
also reducing the difl'erentiahs in socioeconomic 
opportunities between tlie inner city and the rest 
of the metropolitan area. And it would mean solv- 
ing the centi'al city problems of unemployment 
and noverty, not spreading them more evenly 
through the city. 

The ‘‘growth center’’ concept in regional devel- 
opment calls for interrelated development of these 
cities and the surrounding countryside. Function- 
ing as centers of employment growth and also of 
educational and other services, these growth cen- 
ters might servo as the nucleus for ey:onomic and 
social improvements in (heir environs. In turn, 
they would depend, in considerable pari, on tho 
people within commuting dislance as both work- 
ers and customers. 

Perhaps some of the most difficult policy and 
analytic questions relate to the development of an 
urban-rural balance. If, as the Secretary of Agri- 
culture has suggested; “. . . we can revitalize tho 
villages, towns, and cities of the countryside and 
build new towns and cities there, . . . preserve . . . 
the maximum feasible number of family-type 
farms,” and develop the t pen countryside, then wc 
may L)c able to “. . . reverse the flow of population 
to metropolitan center.>?, and in so doing, help big 
cities conquer the urban improvement job by eas- 
ing the pressures exerted by a constantly expand- 
ing population.” The full implications of attempt- 
ing to achieve these kinds of results need intensive 
study, but programs to achieve urban-rural bal- 
ance may have profound effects on the future de- 
velopment and well-being of America. 

The President, in his message on Housing and 
Cities delivered to the Congress on February 22, 
made clear his determination both to deal directly 
with the critical problems in central cities and to 
foster new centers of industry and population. He 
called for a new Housing and Urban Develop- 
ment Act, which would make possible expansion 
and acceleration of housing constructio; and re- 
halulitatioii ;tiid rcnew.^l of blighted urban neigh- 
lK»rhood«. He also [>ropo?ed n New {‘ominunltic? 
Art, whicli would provide a major new financing 
nicthcxl for private d/ vel<»pincnl and also offer in- 
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centives to State and local governments to channel 
programs for construction of new public facilities 
into such communities. 

The task of solving present geographic inequi- 
ties in employment opportunities and levels of liv- 
ing, and of realizing the potentials of all geo- 
graphic sectors and their people, is not for the Fed- 



eral Government alone. It will demand active 
participation by all levels of government and by 
private industry and local leadership in communi- 
ties throughout the count rJ^ In any event, high 
priority for analysis should be given to geographic 
factors in employment and manpower develop- 
ment. 
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TRENDS IN EMPLOYMENT 
AND UNEMPLOYMENT 



The Nation^s economy in 1967 st M weakly 
and ended strongly. Against a tot formanco 
of only small gains, the renewal ength at 
year’s end heralded better things 'c ^ ^ in 1968, 

along with ivnewa! of the problems x.i^t attend 
rapid growth. Even though total job gains in 1967 
were below those of the 2 previous banner years, 
and further progress in reducing unemployment 
^Yas pos(i>oned, the country could ne^e^theless 
take satisfaction in the temporary nai-uro of the 
economic pause and the fact that it passed without 
serious job dislocations. Oji balance, the economy 
continued for an unprecoclented Ttli year without 
losing the upward thrust of growth which, during 



that long period, was the wellspring of new jobs 
and improvement in living standards — for most 
but not all Americans. 

The record of 1967 evoked more hope than dis- 
couragement, but nevertheless produced signf ■^ant 
elements of each. Ljrgely because of the faltering 
first half of the year, the Nation’s output of goods 
and services in 1967 rose by only 2,5 percent over 
19G6, for the lowest annual rate of gain since the 
recession year of 1961. It was not a pace that, over 
any lengtli of lime, would be adequate to either 
achiexe or sustain full employment. Such small 
growth in output cannot pro»’ide enough new’ jobs 
for the growing population and for meeting the re- 



1967 IN THE CONTEXT OF THE CURRENT EXPANSION 
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quirenients of rising prodiictiM'ty, Neither can it 
ci'e^ito enough goods j»nd services fo mfse the level 
of living am- provide the means to meet this 
country's tren endoiis social needs at home and its 
obligations abroad. 

Disturbing, too, was the continuation of the pre- 
vious year's sharp increase in prices and in unit 
labor costs. The critical question posed at the 
beginning of 106B was whether these disturbing 
trends ^YOuM continue or whether the upward 
pressures on prices would ease with the growing 
abundance of goods, pmd^vtivity growth increase 
witli the rising scale of production, <and wage 
deinonds moderale with the recognition of tho need 
for greater economic stability. 

The most reassuring element nas the continued 
evidence at ycareiul of the same sources of 
strength wdiich, over the long period of growth 
that began in ..dded a quarter of a trillion 
dollars to the yearly output of goods and services 
and created over 12 rnillio.i additional jobs in 
industry. The I'elative aflluencc of the great ma< 
jority of individuals was one of these r x>urces, in 
spit.) of (he poverty that conliiuicd to ..fllict a sig- 
nhicam minority. 

As 196S began, ])ci*sonal income was again ris- 
ing and a large reserve of savings provided a 
potential for even greater growth in consumer 
])urchascs of goods and services. The temporary’ 
imbalance between the rate at which goods were 
Ix'ing produced and the rate at which (he economy 
was c.msuining them seems to have lx^cn overcome 
during the I'n^t half of 19G7, wUi^out serious dis- 
ruption in (he employmenf situation and without 
spiraling otTcc*s. With the finning of consumer 
dcmaml, 1ms i lies.'-' investment si)on(ling resumed its 
growth, responsive again (o the long-range cer- 
tainties (hat the i)opulation would not merely in- 



crease but that its workers would produce more 
and live better. 

Government expenditures at both local and na- 
tional levels continiietl to increase fo meet groov- 
ing domestic social and economic needs and the 
requirements of tlie war in Vietnam. Although ex- 
penditures for defense continued to influence sig- 
nificantly the patterns of economic activity^ and 
employment in 1067, these expenditures appear to 
have readied a plateau during the last Iialf of the 
year. They were of materially^ less importance in 
the rapid growth that resumed in the latter half 
of 1007 til a I) during tlie previous 2 years. But 
even when the Vietnam hostilities stop, as even- 
(ually they must, and the conversion of militai-y ef- 
foHs can be accomplished, vast needs stemming 
from national growth and urbanization, and the 
commitment (o abolisli po^ eity’, )vill lay a claim on 
Government that can be expected to continue to 
require large public in\estment. 

Tlie Nation's manpower I'esources also demon- 
strated strength and fle.xibility in 1907. ’Women 
continued to enter the labor force in increasingly 
large numbers and more advilt men became avail- 
able for work. And ei en though no further prog- 
rcs;' was made in rethicirg nncnqdoyment, at least 
the gains of the past few years were generally 
maintained. F nvever, (he continuation of intoler- 
ablv high rates of unemployment among Negroes 
ami youth iTmaincd a critical national probleim 

The slower rate of production f hiring rarlv 1967 
somewhat rcvhiced the pressniTs on lalxir supply. 
The pi’osiiecf ive iiva liability of more adult men as 
workers, Wcause of the continued entry into the 
lalxw force of large mimhers of jxrsons l>oni dur- 
ing ;ind follow ing World A\"ar II. provided a ba.«>is 
for e.xpamling economic activity with substantially 
less fhifat of lalK)r shortages tlian had seenief? 
likely 2 yeai*s ago. 



Summary of Develoj>mertt» ir4 1967 



The NatioTi's total oiUi)U( of go<)ds and services 
I’oso to billirm in 1907* an ijwr* a.'-^e of bil- 
lion over the ]u\vious ycav. Of ihi^ 
billion. c*r inoie than half. wa>^ arcf>iintc<l hir by 
rising prices (a :{ percent im riMse barrel on ibc 
GNP ac«‘OMiUs). yielding a real gai)» in n\itpnf ^>f 
2.‘> perc* nt. I bis rate rrf n.il growth w;>. ,\rll )>c- 



low tlie |K>st -World War IT average ol 4 pcivent 
ami I'ontnistcil .'-hnrply--pei’))!ip.s was a reaction 
to the unusually rapid huf unbalancotl mte of 
gain of ;VK perernf in loor., \'iewcd in prrs|>ort ive. 
the Nation’s (o(a1 oijlprj ha - ri^ n \irliially wilh- 
fjiil interruption simo the beginning of ll>rd. and 
w;i5 over pc'cenl greaf* r by (lie close of 1907. 
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De.=pit© the pause in growth during the eaHy 
part of 1967, the economy was able to accommo- 
date the temporary cutbacks in output without 
severe employment dislocations and to resume 
growtii at a j)aco sufficiently high to yield giuns 
in most sectoi*s for llie year us a whole. The rapid 
readjustment and i‘esiimi)tion of growtli pre- 
served the continuity and inouicntuin of economic 
expansion so important to the social and economic 
piogress achieved in leceiit veal’s. Continued i*apid 
tconomic growth has been vital in providing an 
effect i^'e context for manpower programs, both for 
upgrading the labor force and for i-nzing obstacles 
to employment of the disadvantaged. The long du- 
ration of this growth has brought (ho count ly- j)ro- 
gressively to more favorable ground from which to 
attack the stubborn problems of poverty and hard- 
core unemployment. 

Tho significant develojjinents in tlie rapid read- 
justment in (ho first lialf of 1967 were tlieso: 

1. Moderate declines in production worker em- 
ployment in tile diiniblo goods manufacturing in- 
dustries (about d percent from January (o July) 
occuri’od at the same time as did small gains in 
nonproduction worker employment and iniicli 
larger gains in service-j)roducing industries and 
govoninient. Tiieso kinds of diveiise movements are 
often offsetting only tcin]>orariIy and may lead to 
dislocation of workei*s and an increase in uneni- 
ploymeiif. Hut during the first Iialf of 1967 
there was a general employment expansion and 
few additions to the work force, so that the disloca- 
tions rc.sulted in only small increases in unen ploy- 
ment of apparently short rhiration. 

2. Pait of (lie output decline was accommodated 
by reductions in lionrsof work. Since industry had 
boon operating at alx)ve the normal workweek, the 
cutbacks were primarily iTflected in reduced over- 
time hours. 

3. Expectations of a resumption in growth were 
apparcmtly so strong that ]>ei^>nnel, rs]>ecia)ly 
overhead or iu»n product ion workei's, were retained 
even during tlie slack period. Tliis, Iio»vever, was 
a factor in the low rate of productivity gi’o\^tli. 

k Growtli ill the civilian lal>or force was l)clow 
normal during the first part of the year, when pm- 
diiction was slack. 

'ri)c pickup in the rcnnr>jn\ in the last }),alf of 
inr.7 w,a> rellcc{r<l in these de> elojunrnts: 

1. Heal (fNP ro>e l)v ne.irly l^rvtnt. on an 
annual basis, 1h tween the second and final quaiicrs. 



2 . The labor foive rose by approximately 1^^ 
million and total employiuent by a somewhat 
smaller amount. 

3. Employment on nonfarm payrolls increased 
))V 1.2 million bt ecu June and Deccmbei’. 

4. Because of tlie i.ngc increase in the labor 
force, the niieinpk>ynicnt. rate edged up slightly hc- 
twceii the second and fourih quaWers, but by De- 
cember tlie rate had come down to 3.7 percent. 

Tile contraiy n)o^’emcllts during the year yielded 
gains for the year a.s a whole comparable with 
many past yeai>, but. far heh)w the large advances 
of lOO.a and 1966. In terms af annual avmages, the 
principal developments in the emjdoymcnt situa- 
tion were; 

b Total employment rose by 1.5 million to 74.4 
million in 1067. The increase was 300/HXt lower 
than tlie ])i’cvious year. 

*2. Rapid expajision of tlie labor force in the 
last Iialf of 1067 offset the earlier slow growtli and 
resulted in a grealer-t ban -projected increase for 
tlie year, 

3. The i907 job incix'aso was sliglitly less than 
the expansion of the labor force; as r» result, the 
miniber of nneniploycd increased by 100,9<X>, to 
an average of 3 million. Because of (lie larger labor 
force, the uncnqdoyinent rate iTinained unchanged 
at 3.S |>dvcnl of the labor f /ive. 

4. The number of workers on iionfarm payrolls 
incroaseil by 2,1 million, t<j 66. 1 million in 1007. 
The gain was ulinost entirely in (he s^uvicc sector. 

5. Average weekly Iiours of factory production 
workci’s (lro})pe<l by nearly one full hour to -10.6 
liomv. About half the rednctifin occurred in over- 
time. De.spite tho shoHer honi-s, .-nerage weekly 
earnings rose by $2..56 to a roconl level of $114.00. 
as a result of an 11-ccnt rise in average hourly 
earnings (o $2,83. If tlie rise in coiisumer prices is 
takr. into account, then ival weekly earnings of 
factory workci’s ai In ally ilecliiicd by 1 percent Ijc- 
tweeii 10G6 atul 1067. 

6. Agricultural employment continued its long- 
term (Uvhue, though not at tlie Mine piYC'oitoiis 
rate as the year l>cforo. Farm jf>1»s edged down by 

alniut (wo thirds tlic aicrage decline of 
the past 2U ye.ii's. to .3,s inillir n. In lOt'ti. w liei; job 
(»]i|>oi (unifies otT the f irm w eiv plentiful tlirmigli 
ruit the year, f i rm emphiv ment dnq»[H'<l by 
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7. Unemploy 11 lent rates for nonsvliites (7.4 ]>er- 
I'ent) and for teenagei's (13 percent) were roughly 
the same as in 19GG — and still far too liigli. 



Since the end of World War II the total decline 
in agricultural employment has amounted to inoic 
than «50 percent. 



The Economic Background 



The pattern and scale of job growth, in 1067 re- 
flected the reduced rate of economic expansion 
early in the yeur as well as the subsequent recov- 
er)'. The reaction to the slowdown in production 
was remarkably small, just as tlie economic rcad- 
j istment itself was brief. The slowdov.n was to a 
large extent the consequence of a sharp growt.i in 
output in lOGG and of imbalances wliich accompa- 
nied that growth. As a result of these and other 
factors, such as ^ reduced demand for automobiles 
and a into other ehajnicls of funds available 
for construction, both consumer and business de* 
niand fell short of al>sorbing the output I)cing 
pmduced during^ the latter j)art of 1006, In an ex- 
panding economy, 1/Usinesses typically accumulate 
stocks of goods at all stages of production to an- 
tici])ate rising deuniiuls of consumers and inter- 
mediate l)roducers. However, t]:c iaj)id growtli of 
production in lOGO was not matched by demand, 
ami inventories consequently accumnlated at jin 
excessive jate. 

The inevitable response by imlustry diiriiig f!ie 
first lialf of 10G7 u as to slow down ]u oduction and 
procureinent of materials to reduce the rate nf 
inventory accumulation. However, unlike some 
])vevious irnentorv arpuMinents, this ^leviod of 
retrenchment did not tee<l oji itself and lead to 
a .severe overall decline. Since government e.x- 
pemliturcs weiT incivasing nipi<llv, employ nicii* 
and personal income we*e not severely alTected. 
consimier demand continued strong in spite of a 
high rate of savings, and the etTects of the slow- 
down (primarily in durable goods manufactur- 
ing) were net franstnitted sigiiificantly to other 
sectors, lloth consumer and government exj .ndi- 
tures (inohubng defense ex^x^nditiires) contimied 
to grow, and as inventories came into Ix^tter 
balance with dcimiubthe dragon i>ro<luctio]\ was 
removed and the ccmiomy ag.Tin relx>und(d, 

During tlie last l?.i]f of the \car, otUj>nf {ucked 
up shai]»ly. The third qiiarlrr ginwili rat‘^ in out- 
put was 1 ifciceiit (i.o.,;v t.l |>eivont amiual rate). 
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despite a slower grouib in personal consumption 
expenditures resulting from the auto strike: the 

fourth quarter, output rose D3 percent (i.e., a 5.3- 
percent ajinual rate). 

At the beginningof 1068, economic activity wa.s 
ex])rnr1ing at the same liigh rate that characterized 
til? last half of 1067. In contrast to the tlireat of 
decline faced and surmounted ?ar]y iii 1067, t!ie 
]uoblem facing policymakers at the beginning of 
1068 was that of maintaining reasonable ecououiie 
and price stability along witli adequate growth. 

For 10G7 as a whole, the principal economic 
forces M'hich influcjicocl the cmployjnent situation 
were tlicsc: 

1. The major force for contraction was the sharp 
reduction in the scale of inventory accmniilatiou. 
This showed its clearest elTect in durable goods 
manufacturing. 

‘ 2 . ('onsumcr spending continued to grow, but 
its late of growth ^v^s substantially Ixdow 1005 
and 10C6. .\fter allowance for [)ricc increases, 
])crsoiial consumption expenditures were up 2.8 
percent in 1067 coni])ai'cd with 4.0 and 6,6 percent 
for tijc 2 >)re\ ious ) eai\s. 

3. (lOVcrnmcJJt spending rose at a faster rate 
between 1066 and 1007 than between 10G5 and 
1006. Sharp growth in st)ciuling ocemred lx>(h in 
defense and State and local governincnt.s. Stale 
and IfX'al goverim.ent spending coiitimied to rise 
sliarply ut yearer.d. i)ut the rise in defense spemb 
ing^ slowed from about inid-1067 on. 

4. Eheii excluding the inventory adjn>tnient, 
lmslnes.s investment iu 1067 was weak, showing 
^i^^u:llly no growtli after 2 years of sliar[i in- 
creases. 

5. Houdng ceui<-l met ion expenditures (adju>ted 

for I I i< e rluugo) slu)\u cl n decline on a \car to- 
yc.ir mainly Krause of the vei v .-bar[> di[> 

in eons nietioj near the ei d of lOGO, wliicli ix*- 
>iilted from (lie tight money market, EiVen 
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fliongli hoiiiring uc(ivity was on the upgi-adc 
virtually throughout 1067, the average for the 
year failed to roach that of 1060. I>y the end 
of 1067, however, housing construction expendi- 
tures wore well aVK>vc year-bcforc levels. 

6. Consumer savings absorbed over 7 percent of 
disposable }>ersonal income in 1007, the largest 
sluiiY since 105S. Tiu* savings rate has not ex- 
ceeded 6 percent >im*e lOaS Since it .seemed 
unlikely that the extraorclinaiHy liigli rate of per- 
sonal savings in 1067 would be maintained, a 
strong base existed for growth in consumer pui‘- 
chases in lOGS. Hv the same token, a iiotential 
existed for increasing inflationary demand pres- 
.sures if decisions to s]>eml tliese savings were 
concentrated or badly timcfl. 

7. Consumer prices rose by 2.8 percent on aver- 
age In 1907. Tiic rise was a shade under tlie 1065-60 
iiierease (2.0 percent), but it was higher than 
the IJ.S. average for the post-World War II 
])criod as a whole. The rate of jirice increase is still 
relatively low for a period of such raj)id employ- 
ment growth and low ujicmployment, hut the dan- 
ger lies in l)io j)rospccts for even shai’]>er price i)i- 
creases in 1068 as the economy goes into higher 
gear and pressures of demand increase further. 

Major collective hargaining settlements in 
1067 yielded eoni]>arativel\ shaij) wage ituroases. 
Despite a ,^>mewhat easier job mai’ket. wage in- 
creases averaged 5.7 jx*rccnt in 1067 compared 
with 4.8 ]i9icent the ]>revioiis year.* 

0. At t)ic satiie time tlrat >\ ages a?id fringebcJic- 
tits increased, productivity gains decreased as a 
result of the relatively low rates of capacity utili- 
xation and economic gi tiwth. Unit lalK>i‘ costs nev 
a< a result, ])l.acing additional j^ressurcs on 
prices. However, a higlior rate of economic growth 
in 1068. with plant utilization closer to optimum 
le\cls, should result in a more lapid rise in ]Utj- 
ductivity and a reduction in iinwaid pressures o?i 
unit lalKu* vosts, 

lt>. Strikes figmed prominently in the rconomi<' 
and manpower situation in 1067, niUiiig into the 
potential output <if p^ids and services and obscur- 
ing the shift ill (vonomic <liiect*ron during the 
year. 1he ]>ro|>ortion of work time h*st bcraiFe of 
.Mrikfs in 1 067, .at tliiec-terdljs of J jjfrcenl. uas 

> nrr MfTic* f< r O f Tr-f f'-r.lr-vi If 

fr- rratf* t!,r l.fr f f thf r> riT.irf nrp Irt i flrfmirt. Ihf 

Irun-i'p* \^rr.- e iffirit In ftni ao 1-^ 
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the highest since 1959 and almost double the an- 
nual average for the intervening 7-year period. 
The size of the 1067 loss stemmed from a muiibcr 
of very Large work stoppages (c.g., in the auto 
industry) and some very long ones (c.g., in the 
co 2 )i)er and rubber industries). 

Major collective bargaining agreements cover- 
iug approximately 4 million woi kci*s expire or can 
be renegotiated in 1068 ; in addition, about 4.6 mil- 
lioii workers are scheduled for wage increases un- 
der ])rcviously negotiated contracts. The combined 
total rejuYseuts an unusually huge number of 
workers scheduled for wage actions in one year. 
Several critical labor-management negotiations- - 
in the steel, almnimuu, railroad, aeiospacc, and 
apparel industries — are expected to have consider- 
able impact on the economic situation. Should 
tliere be strikes in these industries, the resulting 
loss of output could affect the economy as It steers 
a critical path betweeu stable growth and inflation. 

In addition, the amounts of the settlements in 
(lie ahoN'e-ment ioned industiies (and the j)atterns 
they set for settle’ "uits in other industries) will 
figure in the delicaie balance between the need to 
maintain consumer deinaiul through equitable in- 
come distribution, and the iieed to hold down unit 
labor costs, .Vt the same time, some added stimulus 
to the economy, ‘'borrowed ' from later in 1968. 
may res>dt from the reported buying of steel prod- 
ucts to build inventories in anti:ij>ation of a jios- 
siblo steel strike. In the same way, some of the out- 
])ut lost in 1067 because of the auto strikes is being 
made up in early 1008 and adding to the demand 
pivssures coin erging then. 

The ]>rospect of lighter job inurkets and rising 
consumer prices points to larger pressures for ,^nh 
stantial wage incioascs, Ifowc\er, the anticit/ated 
higher rate of economic growth in 1068, with its 
accompauN ing higlicr rates of ca]>acity utilization, 
also makers it likely that productivity will rise 
roiisiderahly faster than its low 1067 rate, jiar- 
tially oir>otling t)io olTfS’t of hig^her wage’s on unit 
labor costs. 

lb International cvoiioinir devclrtpments lig- 
invd signilirant ly in 1067 in llio fniiuation of lioli- 
ries atfciiirg the U.S. economy and inaiqiowcr 
sit n:it ion, II id they (mii btM Xpcctul play uneven 
more piomiiuuit ioh‘ m lOIN. \ lie iUnaliiatiou id 
tlu' Hriti'-b poui. b th< dn» i ioi at imi in the t'.S. 
ImI iic e of pavineiits j>i>sMit>ii. and tl-c l onsiqucnt 
inea'-m V- )n«»poM d for pre-< \ \ iiig < oiilideir c in the 
d< liar, eojiibating' ind.i/loji. luid ustraining’ c\i e."^- 
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sive growth will bo basic forces influencing the 
scnlo and of ojiiplo^ inent growth iu 1908, 

Ono favorable factor atfeeting our infcrnatiomil 
ti.ide (and consequently onr doniesnc economy) 
stems from the conclnsioii of agifenients under tlie 



Kennedy Kound in 1907 for major arilT reductions 
on a wide variety of products, TJiesc reductions 
will take place progressively over the next 5 years, 
and should lielp the country liold and t>erhaps 
expand its (rade position in international markets. 



The Pattern of Employment Growth 



INDUSTRY EMPLOYMENT TRENDS = 

Between 1966 and 1967, ' 2.1 million jobs were 
a<lded to noiifarm industry payrolls, bringing the 
total to 06.1 million. (See table 1.) Although tliis 
growth was not as impressive as the 190r>-CG ad- 
vance— * when a record 3.*2 million workers were 

*The cmrlojmeol figures uscO In this Foctloo r.re tas^d on 
cnit'Iiver I'aj roU records and provide a clearer nieaFuro of Indus- 
try omidoyn.f nt trends than the figures derived fron, the Cur- 
rent Uopulatlon Survey of liouseholds. The totals character* 
IstlraJly differ l»ceauso of different procedtircs and because the 
payroll f jo.fS exclude the Felt-employed Jpald family workers, 
and domeFtJC workers, and count muUlrlP Jobholders In ns many 
Ji'ti,; ns they hrdd. 



added to industry payrolls — it was still alxive the 
1.7 million average yearly gain bet ween 1961 and 
19G5, and about double the annual increase ivgis- 
tered for tlie [)ostwar |>ericKl as a wliolc. 

Tlie 1967 slowdown in cniployiucnt growtli 
broke the pattern of increasingly larger job gains 
esiablislied between 19G.3 and 19G6. During early 
1967, uonfarm payrolls showed little net change 
as declines in maiuifactiiring and construction em- 
ployment olfset gains in trade, service, and Fed- 
eral, State, and IocmI go\ ei nments. Overall employ- 
ment growl 1: resumed during the fall, but at an 
iiTcgulnr and slow ]>ace, witli the trviid obscured 
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InduFtry division 


19GG 


1967 


Change, 

Number 


1966-67 

Percent 


Total 


G3, 9S2 


66,066 ; 
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i 2, 0S4 i 

j 1 


3. 3 
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Good 5- related industries * 


’ 27,254 


27,476 


222 


. 8 


Minini^ 


C25 


€13 1 


i i 


1.9 


Contract construction 


' 3, 292 


i 3, 265 ' 


! -•■27 


- 8 


Manufacturing 


^ 19, ISD 


19, 336 


150 


. 8 


Pur able good? 


11,256 


11,325 


69 


. € 


Nondurable good? 


7,930 


S, 012 


S2 


1. 0 


Transportation and ])ublic utiliticF 


4, 151 


4,262 

j 


111 

j ! 


2 7 


Scrvicc-rclatcd industries 


1 36, 729 


3S, 590 


l.SOl 


5. 1 


Wholesale and retail trade 


i 13,211 


1 13, 676 


465 


3. 5 


Finance, in?uranci, and real tstav. 


‘ 3, 102 


3, 226 


124 


4. 0 


Service and mi ?c than eon? 


i 9, 545 


10,072 


^ 527 


r>. .5 


(jovcrimcnl 


‘ 10, S71 


11,616 


745 


6. 0 


Federal 


2, 564 


2,719 


155 


6 0 


St at ,4nd local.. 


S, 307 


s, S97 


590 


7. I 
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CHART 27 

Uiso ill nonfuriii rmploviiionl foltorcd 
ill curly 1967. bul resumed by year end. 

Average annual and seasonally adjusted nonlhly 
nonfarn payroll emproyfr-ent, 1964-67 



Millions 

67.0 ✓ 




by strike.-^ i?i Mie autrmobilo inclusiry .tiuJ else- 
where. However, by tlie eml of lOOT. it was evident 
that njnvanl moment iim liad iK'cn le/^ained. Kni- 
ployntent <m iKmf.niii [(ayiolls ros^' by almost 
lliree-fomtlis tif a niillifjii jobs lietweeii llie tliird 
and fonrtJi fjuarters fsea.'onalh adjusted) .and at 
yeareiid totaled t'iS million. Despite the slow 
fTiOwtb earlier in the year, the yeaivnd total was 
'2 iiiillhin lii^jlier tliaii t)ie Year before. (Sec eliart 
27 ,) 

Industry gains in 1007 were iiuicli moio sliarply 
concentrate<l than in recent years ef barge over, all 
em])loyiueJif growth, {Sec cliaiis ‘i8 ami 20.) 
,\^no^( !i nut of in new jobs weiv in the -■service 
.«rctor, mainly in State and loc.al government?, the 
srr\ i< e iiidu'-ti v, iiml iivnle* w liirli together added 
more than lij, nnllion woikei>; to tlicir jiayrolls. 
Kniployment in iimmifju tnring indu>tries, on the 
other hamb expanded by otdy lM\t)00 jobs and 
areoiintotl for less than l*t percent of the tf>tal 
rise, compared with an increase' of inoiv than a 
inilliou jobs or fuer oiiodhinl of the total in inoo. 
(irowth ill nianufai luring 1ms jdayefl iiii iinpor- 
fant iide in jnoviding lel.iti^el ’ higli pay ing jobs 
for blue-collar vnikcrs siie e (hr iuY>ent |>eriod 
of e.Npm>ion sfartetl in PU'd. l ids growth ba> ac- 
ciinnletl for signitioaiit iTibnaions in imeinphjy- 

c 
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mejit. The p.ause in 1967 also emphasized the 
})articular hazard to bJue-collar worker*- of .a slov- 
down in (he economy whiob may result from 
uneven growth. If this pau.so represented a tem- 
porary readjustment of imbalances, permitting 
i-esumption of sii-stainable emi)loyment expansion, 
it could be regarded as a sign of slrengJu TJic 
sJioi't dniation and limited etlects of the readjust - 
meiit suggest sucli a view. 

Manufocluring 

Factoiy output showed little inci*easc foi the. 
year as a, whole — the decline in the fii-st lialf being 
recovered in tlie second half, Fartory employment 
sh.owcd a similar paltcni, dixjpping almost 400,000 
on a seasonally adjuste<l basis between January 
ami July, and picking up again only late in (he 
year, Tlic recovery in the last quarlcr resulted in 
an employment gain of 150,000 for the Tear as a 
whole, 

Duroble Goods Monufactur/ng. The most marked 
slowdown in factory job growth was among du- 
rable goods-prod vicing industries. For 1907 as a 
whole, emj>loyment in tliesc iudustrie.s rose by 
tlian 1 ]>ercent, rcj)resenting the lowc.st annual 
rate .since the beginning of (lie current economic 
expansion in 19G1, 

Most major induJries regi-iered signiticant re- 
ductions in emplnymciit during the tir>t Ivulfnffhe 
year. TIvc.so declines j^uallelcvl enllmcks in indvis- 
(rial juodiictinn associ vied witli the ic<bicti»>n in 
inventory accnmulatinn. They also reflected slug- 
gish consumer <lemand for automobiles and appli- 
ances, smaller orders to such suppliei' industries as 
steel and fabric, ated nvetals, reduced business 
spending for ]>lant and eciuipinent, and lagging 
H'sidejvtial and nonrcsldeiilial ( ousi i uci inn. ,\s a 
VT'sult. eiiiploymeiit in tfve a\do, steel, and fahii* 
rated nw'tals industries, .rvd in ct 'inution- 
lel'.lcd iiulusirics such as bimlKU'. fumituiv, and 
hniisclifdd appliances, accovintcfl for (be bulk nf 
the job loss. Kvcr» (liougli some of these losses wciv 
vecnveivil in (lie second half of the year as the 
inventiuy ailjustmcnt drag ended, durable g<axls 
cmploytjii lit in the fonrtli <|U uter wa^stil! lo, 
i»r 1 -t’l pel cent l>elow tiie c<mi, ji n aide pi riod of 

Industrie s wliicli experienced signiti ant in- 
creases in eiu])loynien( wmv largely oiieiUeil (c • 
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lOCO. Aircraft jand ordnance togoU ^r increased by 
110,000 tor 11 ii>crcont mer Hio year) and contln* 
ned t’le sliarp growMi that began iji niid-1965. On 
tlie jtiier Iianrt, electronic corapo- 

nent plaiiu dc^ljpt fl, apparently because of shifts 
in tlic patternibi cojisumei* demand for television 
sets and reported clianges in space program 
procurement. 

Nonc/yroble Goods fndosfries. Job growth also was 
weak in nondnraI)Ie goods industries i)i 10C7. At 8 
million, eihployijiont was o]d>' 80,000 or 1 percent 
above tlic 19GG levels with almost all of tins gain 
accounted for by the print itig and cliemicalsiiidus- 
tries. AVJiilc Jiondurable goods industries are char* 
actcristically less sensitive than durable goods to 
overall business conditions, the growth rate last 
year re])iesented a snl^stantii l leducttou from the 
lOGG rate of 3.G peroent, whlcli was the highest in 
tile postwar period. As a result of a continued fail- 
ure to keep up with tiic pace of overall job c.xpan- 
sion over tlu» wliole postwar |)criod, nondurable 
goods industries have been steadily declining in 
their relative imjxntance in the tofa^ employment 
pictui e. ]!M(7 nondurable goods cmployincnt ac- 
coi) up'll foi IlM percent of all nojifarm em]>]oy- 
mciP. 1 < mi pi i cd ^\i|]l 13.8 percent ill 1957 and 1G.‘? 
jK'l'a Mt a mtT. 

Other Goods'Producing Industries 

In filhcr g ods-produciiig iiulustricvS -mining 
and consti n tioii, and the maiuifacturing-iolated 
traiisiioitatiou and public ulirnics indiistrics—tlic 
einplo\ it sd nation in 19G7 was essentially un* 
(liaiigcii fi ail 1900. Kmploymojit in roitfnfr^ <on- 
a\i raged .3,3 million, i?.5,OrH) below 

I9G0, I ejecting dedinos in private bousing and 
oim-idciitia) Imilding o.xj^cnditnivs and slow 
gro''tli in < iinavs for jmblic constnn f ion. b'ven 
tlioiigM li' (i-ing »'\pcnditmes innvased almo-t 
steadily di Hiig 1997 from the extremely hnv level 
real Ik 1 ic rlir end of 19GG, the auruge for 19G7 
as a \^h<ifv Kn- the lowo.-t in 15 years if allowance 
is niadi’ bn- prlar changes. 

d/dfd y I iiipl'iymeiil fell slight ly, and at 
\\i\^ fh>un bv mote tfiaii in.<Kii> jobs fioni the IbUbi 
level. 1 hr 1 nhii t i<»n in mining mrnt \\.is al- 

most n.turlv (Im lathe iiationu ido <oppcr sti.kr 
that oi in -bdv. -hntt ing <la\\ n the bulk (J tlie 
t apprr mil ing. \ ^dining, and fain irat ing indu-t l ies 
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and atFcctbig about 50,000 workers in ?noi e than i30 
unions. 

Ill fnnispoifotfon and publtc vtUftics,^ eni' 
ployment for the year as a whole was up l>y about 
110,000 jol)s, or '1a i>eivei;(. Witliln this ^roup, 
railroad industry i‘jiij)lo\ inont coiitiinicMl its loiig- 
term decline, but emphiynieut in air transporta- 
tion, romiiinnicalioiis, ami electric, ^nis, ami 
sanitary ser\ ices continued to rise. 



ServUe-Producing Industries 

As in previous yeai^s, the complex of industries 
providing servicos—lravlc, linaiue-insurauce-real 
estate, govenumiit, and the service industry it- 
self — continued to In' the chief source of new jobs. 
During 1007, employment in this sector rose by 1.0 
inillion jobs, or c.l percent, to a level of 38.0 
iniJlion. The continuous growth of the service sec- 
tor — in goo<l times and bad — not only has been a 
substantia! sonree of new jobs for the growing la- 
bor force, but also has given a measure of stability 
to the einjdoyinent situation, Dy supimrting and 
inci'caslng aggregate iucouie, growth in the services 
has bntTered the etfecls of layotls in the more vola- 
tile goods-pioducing industries during ecr>noinic 
downturns. During peririds of employment expan- 
sion. the uhiqiiity nV the service indust lies has 
made them a r.-ady magnet for atiracting into the 
labor force groups in the population with lalxn* * 
force ^‘elasticity,*' sacii as liousewives and youth, 
permitting tlie slnfl of other workei> into 
manufacturing. 

Xot only was last years rate of employment in- 
crease. in tlv service sector the second Ix'st on rec- 
ord- eclipsed only by 10Gb when jobs cx))anded by 
a phenomenal 5.2 percent- but th*' gains weiv alsi> 
widespread. In the fnnt^ff 'nAuntntt-nnf 
imlustrv, wliere iveent giowtli has ruily been aver- 
age t leading In seppo>i lions about the employ- 
ment-ivduciijg efTci f of technologica] .advanres), 
jobsgii'w at a \ riy sliarj) pace, i lic it asi rig by aUnif 
li?5, 000 well alKivc I he Inng-lcim a \ crage iuica«.(‘ 
of alxmt jf»bs yearly. 
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Kinplot iiKuit giihis wcri‘ I’u lor 

almost miirolt in tlu* sorv ire soclor. 
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In tlu' iM(lu>trv itx'lf ^ over 5i)0,iH)n jobs 

^Yc^e added last year This was the only major in- 
duslvy in the private sector in which m.anpowcr 
need?, both in numl>or and rate, accelerated signifi- 
cantly over the growth registered between 10G5 and 
1960. Emj I yjnent in this industry exiianded vir- 
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FrmpJoyinrnI sJov down in durnMo ^oods in 1067 affocird mo inly civilian orient rd 
indiistrir«, M'hile defense rolalcd indiislries confinued to proM'. 

Employment chenge^ in djr.ib'e goeds many'actiifing, 19G6'6?i' 

Tftfal decreases: U8.0 
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tunlly across the board throughout Iht* yoar. 
Gross I h ss as ])articnlarly marked in j)rivn!c )5e?»lth 
services, reflecting the grealor demand for henllli 
care and its svhler asailability tnulrr Medicare, 
The impoitanre of the health set vices as a saurce of 
nesv johsdnring tlie iJ>OTs is drarnr/ieally rctlccted 
in steady employment expansion of aUjut 
each year from to 1PG3 and U'a/>X> amiualls 

li'* 




.1 tr-rges e^cte'e^l lp,(O0. 



>iiK’e I lien. Hy lOOt pinplovinenl in hcallli ^et \ l•■es 
totaled 2 4 inillion- i early pci\eiil uliose the 
1 ( 0 el in ItM'.M- repivr-niting a grout h iLile U, ^ 
tiniC' giv-iter tin n for all ^en l.‘e l ie' 

i'onihined. 

I'implrrynuiit in //w-Y, gnu .•^lightly f:nlci“ than 
the average jmcc for all non farm indust tics, in- 
creasing )>y 3.5 t'crccnt, or 45CMX^^ jobs os or U>C>0. 
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Although there was a considcraMe slo\vdo\vn in 
the sj/riug and sinmner months, reflecting rela- 
tively low consumer sales, employment picked up 
in the fourth quarter with the quickening of gen- 
eral economic activity. 

(tonmment eniploymejit incivascul at all lev- 
els — Federal, State, and IcH'al ivtlecfiiig the Xa- 
tioivs defense commitinenfs and its public needs 
in edu/ation, liealtl), and protective sei viccs. Al- 
togetlicr, government payrolls ucio u]i by 750,000 
iu 1907, 7 pcvcem liigher than in 1960. Of this in- 
crease, almost 000,000 was in Stale and hval gov- 
ernments, and two-thirds of tliat in school systems. 

Federal Governinent eniploymenl continued the 
rise lieguu In after almost a do/en yea\s of 
little or no growtli. Dmlng this 1005 to 1067 pe- 
riod, civilian employment in Federal agencies rose 
by almost 350,000, ainl tlie 10G7 yearly average of 
'1a iniilioii was the highest level since World 
War II. Al)ont onedialf of iliis increase occurred 
ill the ilepartJnent of Defense and aliont one-lifth 
iu the Post OtHce Dejiartment. The leinaindei* of 
tiie increase included employment in service func- 
tions, a.s well as in new* and expanded social, 
economic, and wclfaiv programs. 

Virtually all of the ijicrease in 1967 look place 
in the first half of the year and P'edcral employ- 
ment uached a j^eak of i?.s million in .fuly. In the 
second luilf of the year ihoio was a mo<lerate re- 
duction iu Federal jaiyrolls, and hy yeaumd the 
emplovmenl level wasluck to'J.7 million, or 40,000 
aliove Deceml)ev I960 lewis. 



Production ond NonproducKon Worker Employment 

As in [mevious periods of sluggish growth, pro- 
duction workers in manufacturing bore the brunt 
of (he general slowdown. For 1967 as a whole, fac- 
tory production worker employment was down 
50,000 from the previous year, whereas such em- 
phiyrmil iuf'wascil tl)n)nghout llie current [KTiod 
of ex])ansion, rising \er\ sliarply from 1964 
llimiigh 19CG. (See cliarl 31.) Tlie lower aver- 
age employment for 1967 reflected job losses dur- 
ing llie first liaJf of (lie year that were imt com- 
ple(el> re‘ 0 »cred by yearend. 

Hy contrast, non product ion worker employment 
continueHl to exjiand thro\ighont 1967 for a gain 
of (be previous year, despite t lie cut- 



back in production. Tiiese ^w’erhead workers, gen- 
erally salaried, were retained apparently not only 
in the exl^eciation of renewed activity, but also 
because of continued expansion in demand for 
adminislrativc, research, recordkeeping, and sup- 
portive service personneh This demand has led to 
a persistent growth in employment of these work- 
ers almost witlioiit regard to temporary rixluc- 
tions iu output. Non production worker employ- 
ment iu the past l\as fallen back only during 
severe or sustained recessions. Tlie recovery of 
nianufactuving output in the final quarter of 1907 
came soon enough to prevent any significant in- 
temipfion of l]^c growtli in nonproduction w^orker 
einployment and also w\rs reflected in a renewal of 
overall manu fact wring eniplo^nncnt. 
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Produotion workers bore brmil of 
slowdown in <ujrl\ I9G7 «fier sieudy 
eniploj iiiein iiicrenses in pre\ ions years. 
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Hours of Work 

Tlie cutback in total output durin" tlic fii-st half 
of 1967 was accojuplished by reducing both hours 
and employment in the manufacturing sector, 
particularly in durable goods industries. The 
workweek in ninimfacturing started to diop in 
'arly iOGG, from iinusuady high levels exceed- 
ing even those of tlic Korean war period, and it 
continued '.o edge down irregularly until about 
June of 19GT. From a high point of 41.6 hours 
(sc^asojially adjusted) in February 196G — which 
Included nioi'e than 4 liours of overtime work at 
pi‘einiutn pay — the workweek in manufacturing 
fell to imur.s in May and June 1067, with 
overtime down by nearly 1 hour (from 4.1 to 3,2 
hours). 

The cutback in hours could hardly be described 
as evidence of a severe economic rcadjustniciit, 
partkmlaily since the drop was from an uii- 
nsnally high level. In 10G7 factory workers put 
in an average of a half da > per week of pi'cmium 
overtime work. Moreover, the resort to a reduction 
in hours was a significant factor in cnsliioniug tb.e 
impact of the jiroducfion declino on tlie overall 
economic a ul cinj)loyineiP situatioji. Hecause it 
was probably easier to cut h.ick overtime than the 
basic workweek, ami also ))er]iai)S Ixvause of con- 
hdeijce in the (einporaiy nature of the inventory 
adjustment, employers i**cre able to rerluco their 
production schedules with liniito<l resort to lay- 
(UTs of workers. The reduction in liours of wo* * I: 
did, however, cut into workei's'eaniings, otTsi^uiug 
:\ ^nb.-tiintial poHion of their higher wage rates. 
As has been noted, the combination of a shoiier 
workweek and increases in consumer j^rices re- 
sulted ill an actual decline in real earnings for 
factory workers. 

On the other hand, it would l>e trK> facile to dc. 
scHIk' the Induction in total output as l»eing en- 
tirely accomruodatecl hy a cut in the workweek 
without effect on employment. Between J.amiaiy 
ind June of 10G7, seasonally adjustc^l manhours of 
production workers in dtirable g«>cKls manufuc* 
uiriiig desdined by o percent. (\>ntrilniting to tlii^^ 
decline was a 3.1-j^ercen( reduction in em))?oMucnf 
down 26 iVhk'i) fliid ;i 1.0.|>crvent nxlmtinn in 
hours (down n.s Imur) -in other worils. flute- 
liftlis of the decline in durable gcKxts manhouis 



was in employment and two-fiftlis in hours. It is 
only when the figures on total employment in nil 
iionfanii industries are considered that the effects 
of tlie cutback in dm’nble goods employnient are 
‘Svashed out*' by larger employment increases in 
other industry .sectors, and tlie i eduction in liours 
of work aj)i)c irs to bo the i)rinoipal employment 
<levelopincnt accomj)ai^ying tlie decline in total 
ontinit, 

GOVERNMENT-GENERATED EMPLOYMENT 

(Tovernment spending in ItlOT, as in previous 
years, had a strong impact on employment giowth 
in private industries as well as in govenmicnt. 
Thc^e cin])Ioymcut elTccts in 10G7 wei'e especially 
marked Irocause spending hy ])ri\ atc firms and in- 
di\ iduals .^^lowetl down from their pivvions rates 
of growtli while go\ eniment si>ending accelerated. 

Total e.\j>eadltures for goods and services by all 
leads of government — Federal, State, and local— 
amounted to $170.3 Inlliou in 1067, an increase of 
14.3 jK^iTciU over the pifv ions year. 'This spending 
I'esulted in the generation of 23.1 million jobs, two- 
thirds diixylly in govenmicnt (including Armed 
Forces), and one-third in jiri\atc industrie.s .“^iip- 
plying goods and services togovernmcnt.Mioveni’ 
mcnt-gi iiei ated jobs acconntc<l for nearly one- 
third of total iioiifaiin emiiloyment, w ith 1’2.2 niil* 
lion jnlis attributable, to State and local s|)ouding 
and lO.tt million to I'ederal si>ei\ding. (See cbait 
:V3;) 

4'he impact on job in 1007 was even inore 

dramatic. (io\ eMinient expenditures accounted for 
an iucifase of *J,l million jobs over the year. 
The iucifase was almost evenly spilt between di- 
ifct government emjiloymcnt and jobs generared 
in the private sector by government purchases. 
State and local govenmicnt s jirovidcil tlie larger 
])art of (lire-ct government vraployment— about 
000,000 of the. I milUo7\ increase. Of the 400,000 
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incroiVJ^ in ForJeml oniploynicnt . 500,000 was in the 
Armed Forces, 

The inercase in the jobs p iienitrrl in the]>rivate 
stvtor by povei jiment )mi\ l ist\< w;\s ahiiost equal 
to (ho total job pain in (lie jn ivate sector. In other 
worrls, (ho other elenieiits nf tinal demand — jier- 
sonal consumption oxjKiuliturv >, investment, and 
exports — had no net iinpint on emiiloyinent 
cliaiiptxs in 10 G 7 , Tims, ei iplnymcnt pi ins <lerivc<l 
fmm liiplier i)ci*sonal (on>uniption expenrlilnres 
wereotTset by eiiiphiy merit rleclines caused by lower 
mt ex|>ort', investment, and inventriries. 

As a result of tlie increase in Federal cxporuli- 
tim\s (00 jiercent of wliicb was attributable to de- 
fense spending:), Kcrleral (loveniment em[»loy- 
iiieiit by - 1 ^iO,inmi and rmiilrAment in private 
iinhistiy by 800^1 Nm. q']io Fcnleial employ inent in- 



crease was 10 ( 1,000 below tlie record growth of 
a 00,000 between 1005 and 1900 . lint the increase in 
private employment generated by Federal exjieml- 
itui'os was a half million largo: ihnn in the ]u'evi- 
ons year. It aecornted foi almost thive-tiftbsof (he 
new jobs in the prixate non farm sectru* as compared 
witli 1 mit of in 1 . 0 (;o. The sharp rise in federalty 
generated jirivate eniploynieiit was duo ]iriinarily 
to the expansion of defense spending. 

State and local government expenditures, and 
the omploynient attributable to (hem, also rose 
sliavply in 1007 . emit inning their loiig-tu in trend 
of gi-owth. The inciTajc in ox]u ralitniYs was ro- 
Meoted in tlie addition of employees to 

State and Irx'al pivernnient ]»ay red Is and 
in ]>rivate industrial enqdoyineiit. 
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Labor Force Growth, Occupational Developments, and Unemployment 



The ci\Tlian labor force incre^e of 1.6 million 
ill ^067 wsus the largest in two decades, r.nd was 
.>00,000 greater than in 1060/' The exceptional size 
of this increase resulted both from the entiy of 
large iiui.''hei's of adult women into the labor force 
(an accentuation of an old trend) and also (a new 
trend) from the iiicixnised numbers of adult men in 
the population, mainly those bet^Yeen the ages of 
20 and ‘U. (Sec cliai't ‘13.) 'ri\e ]al)or force hici'eases 
for tills age group totaled oOO.OOO, conipaccd with 
virtually no chnrigt^ in lOGG. The inci*ea>sc (in 1x>th 
the 20- to 2^* and 2o* to 34'year-olil nge groups) 
reflected (he high birth i*ates during and after 
World War II, In addition, the Armed Forces 
absorbed somewhat fewer men, on balance, in 1967 
than in the pi'evious year, leaving more, of them 
available to (he civilian economy. 

The adult female labor force grew by \ million 
over the year, or by about 300,000 more than (he- 
large increase of the previous year. Fully 7CK),000 
of the increase in 1967 was among women aged 20 
to .31, compared with 400,000 in 1960. Population 
growth and continuing increases in the proportion 
of NYomen working were about equally impoitant 



•The luontMy Corrent I’cpulalion SutTfy cf fcou?.chold^ 1 a the 
jasJc ^ f'f the <Jata In this fccllon on labor force, rotal 

craj-lA} ni< ir. UM mpb.>mrnt, an.I the «.tAtI«llcB en workers ac- 
C' r<Ung to <<ciii atl'^Ti, color, r;rr. atkI pfx. Interpretation of ihe 
K<f«7 fipuffji I« cofnpIlcatfHl by charges adoi»tc<l at the beginning 
of 1967 In the qucPtioDB and dcQnltloTiB uW In the ho’jpeholci 
FUirey, The tnr^f-t Important of thej^r chanir^ s affect tinempIOTment 
otatii< ajifl honrs of norlc. 

In order t«> 5mpr«t\e the pn'cMoii of the dat.i. the questions 
askotl In thl** f-uriry were chanpi'*! to fix the Un'.inc and the form 
of JoliKcVlnp aetlvitlcB t.y tho<r without rmfloj nent. I en^oos who 
Indicate that they artltrly nought i»ork In the prerlouB 4 week* 
ar»? c utifeJ nncmploycd. Tho^e whn dl.l not actively feck wo< f 
In thlB jw rl<^‘l nr<' now c hi !i<lfic<l a» ’Tot In the labor f'‘rce'’: 
pretlnufly they ni.ay have born coTinted .b nncmi’loyed. der^cncl- 
Irp on Ihfir rcs|-i>n‘'C to eertaln key questloTi*. On the b.iflB of 
Urge ?;cale c xpi rlmenlnl survey* mndirctevl In 19C6, it aB demon 
»>traled that the chatip+ji In procedure tend to yield a Fomewlut 
tower unemi'tov njenl rate for men and a somewhat higher uri' 
employment rate for women than would he yielded hr the old 
ITocedurii*. -VNo. fewer iwrfon* arc countc^l among the J r.g term 
uncmidow j than und^rthe oM pr.v-oJnreB, 

In addition, i-robirg quevtion* were added to detrrnjine the 
exact numl^or of h<>ur5 wcTkod. The c xj^crlmr-rtal mrery showed 
more part time worker^ and fewer fitll time workera than wnld 
|ii> si,.iw -olf r the pr^ ’f''7 procedorca 

The Ticw prof oJnr« «, while lightcnlrg the (nfUl’o'l rnvfrage 
and Impr.'- Irg the precUioti cf the fT'rvey f«tlmaie<, riCTcrihrirf « 
offfcl the comparability ef the 1967 fgurr^ with tbo^e ef irevl 
f ij* jear>‘. To the extint that It wn« po«.<iMr, (tie iffcot* r>f thr-e 
change?; were t«km Into account In the Inu ri relation < f 19C7 
Ppi rcf wl,fi. romt'OTing them wirh t »ose of pr<vi''ii< vinr*. 

Tor a dftaiie<J deacrljdlea of the 1967 charget In the Current 
^(‘pu^*U‘■•n Survey, ?ee RoUrl I- Stein, "New IVTinltic n? for 
Bmplovment and Ctemrdoy ment." Emf-h>ym<nt oni Fnrninf* 
fla-f ,VcafMy Hff'tf on l^e }*>hor F orcr, I'et.ruary 19CT, pp. .T-I9. 
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in cxj>lalning this unusually large labor force in- 
cre,a?<t. 

Tlie size of the teenage Inbor force was virtu- 
ally unchanged from the previous year, in coi;- 
trast to he very large amuial iucrc.ascsin the past 
few years, ’I'he large nuinlHr of [yersons Ixnn after 
mifl-1016 was an important factor in the last few 
years' increases in the teenage labor foivo. As the 
teenage ))opnh'’.tioii increased steadily in these 
Veal'S and as tliese young t>cople moved up through 
the ages of m))idly advancing lalx)r force patiici' 
pat ion, the lalxar fierce grew dramatically.' In 
1907. the fli>( large poi-’w.ir birth group rout rib- 
iited to ti.e iiu reaH' in the 2*^-year old iMipnl.atioii. 



Mho TAtr if lotUipaM n l.r j.ung n.fu crunting Kth 
jw^rvl c end the (Mllin lib''r f .Tco -g cB from ftbout 
■ir» prpixri rf their at 16 and IT, to aK«ut 50 j<r- 
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and about 4 out of 5 wore in the labor force. The 
slightly smaller numbers lx>ni in the years 1048 to 
1950 are now resulting in a temporary falloff in 
new additions to the teenage labor force.* 

Kxtremel}' large recjiiirements for militaiy nian- 
])Ower in 19CG reduced the number of young jK*r- 
sons available for tlie (‘ivilian labor force. But 
early in 1%7, fhosi^e of the Aimed Foives leveled 
olT. Diii’ijig tlie yeai\ the Armed Forces increaso<l 
by about 100,000 coniparcd witli an increase of 
about half ii million ii\ the jirevious 12 months. 
(Because of the fairly steady rise during 19GC and 
tlie slowdown in 1907, tlic annual average increase 
came to about 3W,000 bet ween 19GG and 10G7 and 
about 400,000 for the previous year.) 



EA^PLOYMENT AND OCCUPATIONS 

TJie 1.6 million lise in the civilian labor force 
ill 1967 was only sliglifly greater than the overall 
rise in cmjiloyrncnt. Total employment in iionagri- 
cultural industries (including sclf ciuploytxl, do- 
mestic, and unpaid family workers) rose- by l.G 
million to 70.5 million. AgriciiUuial employment 
continued its long-lcnn ilowii trend, althcugli at a 
somewhat slower pare, falling by 135,000 to 3.S 
million. 1'he total gain was 300,000 less Ilian the e.\- 
ceptumally largo 1.^S million inci'caso in each of the 
previous 2 yeaiv. Viilnally all of the employ rnei.t 
growth occurred in the last half of the year, with 
iiicrea=<‘s of MX>,000 (seasonally adjusted) \w the 
third quarter and anothei* half million in the last 
quailer. 

Adult workers accounted for all of the erujiloy- 
nient gain, with almost 75 jicrccnt of the total in* 
crease accounted for by uien and women 20 to 31 
years of ago. ddic 625, (H50 increase for adult men 
was 2V1> tiines as huge as in 1966 and was sur- 
prising in view of the weaknesses in g<x)ds-related 
irulnsfries, where cmploynicnl of adult m^n is 
highli* concejitni(c<l. In th’s case, the decline in 
one aiva of cm (»hy incut was olTsct by the large 
numbers of arlult men who got jol)S in the service 
sector, including govern meut. 

Kmplnyment of at] j wom^n tose by iii 

1907, equaling the ur^ -anally large increase a year 
earlier. Kven u ith (he largi' inerk nse in men work- 
ers, women a(Vonnt<d for al>out throc-fiftliS of (be 
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total gain in employment. Teenage employment 
was unchanged after rising sharply by 700,000 in 
1966. 

Full’Time Schedules 

TJie relatively small growth in full-time jobs 
was one of the more disappointing developments 
in 1967. Between 1963 and 1966, persons on jobs 
usually scheduled for 35 or more liours a week 
accounted for more than 80 percent of the growth 
iii non agricultural employnieni, wJiile in 19G7 they 
accounted for less than one-thinl of the increase. 

Some of this decline was more apparent than 
renl. The change in procedures for collecting in- 
formation on hours from thesun ey of households, 
which was adopted at tlie beginning of 1067 to 
get more precise results, was partly responsible 
for tlie lower proix>rtion of workers reported on 
full-time scliedules in 1967. However, even after 
allowing for this change, a significant part of the 
decline appeared to stem from (he weaker demand 
for labor in the durable goods industries. Employ- 
ment growth in these industries is preponderantly 
in full-tin'.c. jobs, in contrast with the trade and 
service industries, wliero much of the recent growth 
lias boon in paii-lime jobs. 

The iiurnlxr of non farm workers ciiipIoye<l 
pai-t lime because of slack work, inability to find 
a fiill’liiiie job, and otlicr econoiric I'oasous was 
unchanged in 10G7 (after allowing for measure- 
ment changes). Tliere had been successive iTdiic- 
t ions in the of tliis gioup during the piwcdirig 
.3 years. 

Occupational Trends 

Tlie slower growth in (he output of goods- 
ix*hlcd industries in i967 also resulted in a rela- 
tively small increase in blue -collar employment. 
By contrast, the increase in white-collar jobs, 
amounting to 1.2 million in 1967, equaled the e.x- 
ccptioually large increase of a year earlier, 

Kmtdoyiuent in hlnc-ollar oomnations, which 
had shown little growth in the fifties, Ivgaii to 
increase substantially !>ctwccii 19G1 and 19G6, re- 
flecting fbe nip id and sustained gnnvtli of the 
economy and paHicidatly ibe goods-prcxlucing 
sector. Einido\nicnf increases among blue-collar 
workers avenged alx>ut TO‘^000 a year during (bis 
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period, providing job opportunities for many 
))oorly e^hicntod nnd poorly trained workei'S, as 
well as for skilled workers. In 1967, however, blue- 
collar enii)loynieiit rose by only 300,000. 

Moreover, nearly all of the blue-collar increase 
in 1967 was accounted for by crnflsnien, for whom 
training I'cquireinents arc iiornially very high. 
Employment among both operatives and laboroi’s 
was virtually niicliaiiged over the year. The rapid 
pace of ecoiioiiiic growth in 1900 had been i*csix)n- 
sible for creating a substantial number of new jobs 
for operatives, and even for upgrading many 
laborers into oj)crative positions. 

The substantial iiici^a.se in white-collar jobs in 
1967 was divided almost equally between profes- 
sional and technical workers and clerical workers. 
The increase for professional -technical workei^s 
(570,000) was tlie largest on record. In the course 
of two decades they have doubled their I'elative 
iinportaiico in the total job picture— from 6.6 per- 
cent of all oinj)loyod workers in 1947, to 9.9 per- 
cent in 1957, and 13.3 percent iji 1967. 

However, despite the coiitiiuicd substantial in- 
creases in wliitc-collar emjdoynient in 1967, Em- 
ployment Service reports indicate an easing in 
demand for engineei-s, scientists, and toolmicians. 
A year earlier, during tJie height of the economic 
o.Npausion, slioilages in these occupations were 
more widosproacl and hiring specifications less 
rigid. 

Private household enii)loynient dropjx'd by 
nearly 150,000 in 1967. This was the third straight 
year of decline in (his occnj)aiioii despite the 
steadily increasing niiinlx'vs of v orking married 
women who ])resiiinal)ly rcquiie household assist- 
ance. The lack of acceptable workuig conditions 
and status, as well as the difliculty in j)btaining 
wages cojiipaniblc to tlio.se typically offered by in- 
dustry, seemingly lias made dome.slic sei vire unat- 
tractive to many women workeiv. 

On the whole, (lie major eni])loyment gains in 
1967 were made by whilc-rollar workeis and 
skilled craftsmen — workers who by and large are 
the l>est tiwincd and l)C^t paid. There were viv- 
tnallv no additional opjioilnnilies for unskilled 
and .«^TTiiskille<l woikcr>. In es.sence, this charac- 
terized the viihierahility of less skilled workei'S to 
any slow<Iowii in o\ trail cconomio arlivity, Km- 
[iloymcTil opp-uiimil its can l>o expcvlc»1 to favor 
l>etter skilled workers in the long nm, and there 
W pioi^ntionatcl} more jolis available for 
such workers. However, for the very snl>s(an(ial 



numbers of workers who are only qualified — and 
arc needed — to c^arry out the many low-skilled 
functions in our economy, new job opportunities 
and (he chances for mi sing living standards that 
come from a steady income will depend to a very 
great degree on sustained and lapid economic 
growth. 

UNEMPLOYMENT 

On balance, the unemployment silualion in 1967 
was about tlic same as in the previous year. Total 
unemployment averaged 3 million, slightly (100,- 
000) above tlie 1966 level. The 1967 rate of uneni- 
jdoyment, at 3.8 percent, was the same as for 1966 
Ixcauso of the largo labor force growth. 

Changes in unemi)loymenl during the course of 
tlic year wove somewhat different from what might 
have been ex|x?c(ed from the iiiovenienls in em- 
ployment. The rate of unemployment edged up 
gradually din ing the year, from 3.7 percent in (ho 
first quarter to 4 jx?rcent in the final quarter (ac- 
tually reaching 4.3 i)orcout in October) as labor 
force growth outpaced eiiiployjnenl growth by 
small margins, even during the sharp pickup in 
employment in the last half of the year. However, 
in the last 2 months of the year the unemi>loynicnt 
rate dropped sharj^ly, so that by December it was 
back to the same low iK)int as at the beginning of 
the year. Not since 1053 has the unemployment rate 
Wu lower than the yearend rate of 3.7 ])crcent. 

For the year as a whole, rates of unemployment 
for most groups of w orkers were not significantly 
Ciianged from 1966; not all groups fared equally, 
however, Workers in manufacturing, parficularly 
in the durable goods industries, were among those 
with rising iineinployniont rales. A high pro|>or- 
tioii of these workers are men witli family ves|Km- 
sibilities wlu) usually jKi'sist in looking for work 
wlicn they lose jobs, rather than wilhdraw fixnn 
the labor force. As a result, layoffs in thcni.vnu- 
fact tiring industries were clearly lefleclcd in ris- 
ing unemployment. The rate of joblessness for 
workei'S in durable gcKxls nmimfacturiug vn.-^ |j> 
3.4 i>erocnl in 1907 from 2,7 iKrccnt a year carl ier: 
for those in nondiii Able niannfactviring it increased 
to 4.1 percent from 3.8 i>eu'ent. Xe\er(hctcss, ex- 
cept for I960, the rate of uneiujiloyment for work- 
ers ill niannfactviring was the lowest since 1953, 
Improves! opiiml unities for nonnmuMfactnring 
workers — which contrihu(c<l to an unchanged 
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overall rate of unemployment for 19C7 — wei^ 
small, (liffiiso^ and not clearly rclatable to employ- 
ment and labor forco changes. 

As might be expected from the developments in 
manufacturing, the rate of joblessness rose more 
sharply for operatives — from 4.4 jjcrcent to 5 per- 
cent — than for workers in otlier occupations. Non- 
farm laborers, whose job security is precarious in 
all but the most booming economies, had a slightly 
higher rate (7.6 percent) than in the previous year 
(7.4 percent) Yet the rates for l)oth ial)ore\'s and 
operatives were only alx)ut oi\e-half as high as 
they liad been 6 yeai's earlier. 

The rate of unemployment for adult women 
went up slightly at the same tin'jc that the jobles.s 
rate for adult men remained essentially uncliangetl 
from the previous year. Although woineji arc not 
concentrated as heavily in the kinds of jobs where 
employment growtJi .«;lackcned, the increase in the 
female labor force was so large that it o\it paced 
job e.xpansion for them. The employment incre^ase 
for men, however, paralleled the lelatively large 
ineteasc in their work force. Despite the weakness 
in some of the industries with many men workers, 
growing op|>ortnnities for .‘^killed blue-collar work- 
ers and professional and su])crvisory i)ei*soimel 
kept the male nnemploynicnt rate from rising. Job- 
less rates for adult and marrie<l men were at the 
extremely low levels of - 2 .^ pcivcnt niul l.S percent. 

Teenage workei*s had an unemployment rate in 
1067 (1:?.0 ])civent) that was essentially unchanged 
from a year earlier (12.7 percent). However, 
their imejnploynieut situation may have <lctcrb 
orated more than would be indicated by these 
Hgures iK'cause the new techniques of mcasuriTig 
jobseeking activity. ndo])lcd in 1007. may have 
iinderstated tl.e rate of teenage Jincinployment on 
a basis roui parable with previous veal's* (igiiivs. 
MoiTover, quarterly information shows (hat (heir 
unemployment rrde rose from 11.6 ]>ercen( in the 
lieginningof the year to 14 percent in the last q\nir- 
ter. Appai^ntly tluse young ]>eo])lc were hurl hv 
the earlier slowdown in the demand for unskilled 
and inexperienced Morkers and did not benelil 
from the later iTcovery. 

.\lKad 4.VV>o(.) per>fai$ were joblc.S'^ for lo weeks 
or more in an average month in 10r>7, icpivsent- 
iiig t>.6 |H'ixciit of the civilian hilxir force.” .\1- 

* The aifffrmcf in fhr> («<■ m«-nt rjitfsi 1* if 

.iUo«at>Cf m.'j'lc r<r rhanpn* in thr rrravurlnc icchnl^ju#'^ 
for-tn^'lr «. 
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though the long-term unemployment count was 
75,000 below that of 1966, the decline, in large 
part, reflected the clianged measurement tech- 
niques that affected comparability with previous 
Hguivs. Here again, the slackening in the econ- 
omy's growth rate may ha\e impeded further 
impi'ovcincJit in the unemployiuent situation, and 
gave additioi' 1 e\ ideiice of tlie difiiculties in re- 
ducing joblc .sness dining periods of slow expan- 
.sion in the economy. Ihiemployineat developments 
in 1907 suggest that large-scale and intensive ef- 
foits are required to pixitect and create job opj>or- 
t unities specilically for worker. s who aiv most 
Miluerahle to uneinployment when the economy's 
growth falters. 

NEGRO WORKERS 

Einployniciit and uneinployment changes among 
Negroes in 1967 geiicially ]>aralielcd those for 
white workers, with little significant overall shift 
in their relative jiosit ion. The increase in Negro em- 
ployment did not equal the large gains of the past 
several year.'J, but there was evidence of a signifn 
j'ant upgrading in occupational .status. Negro 
unemployment, after having declined for 6 years 
in a i-ow. was (at 7.4 percent) not significantly 
changed fix)m 10C6 when (lie rate (7.6 peivent) 
ivachetl its lowest point since the Korean war.’* 

MoiTeo\er, the I'nie of Negro joble.ssncss con- 
tinued to he more than twice the rate for white 
workers, with the disparity greatest among teen- 
agers. The miein])loyment rate for Negro teen- 
agers (at *26.5 percent) was not appreciably lower 
than during the rcccssion-atTccIcd year of 1901 
(27.6 i>eivcnt). In addition, llu dis]>arily l>etwcen 
the unemployment rates of nonwliilc Iccnagci's ami 
those of white teenagers (even as high as those 
are) has tended to increase. Nonwhi.e (ccuagci's 
had a lido l.s times as Iiigli as that f r white tecn- 
agci>< in 1001, 2.6 times as high in 1966 ami 2.4 
times ns liigli in 1067. 

riieiM])lovmcnt changes among adult Negroes in 
1967 wciv in oj^ixisite dirtvtions for meJi and 
women; tl\e rate of nnempbnment eontiime<l to 

’‘.Scr Itif* ch.ijUr tn Nc» cn MAnp“>»rr rr».M'nj« 

fln ? A «!iV i f thf ("tul nur f-cr onrnif I'‘.i f<l 

f-u \ri »<xk* < r m- rr 'irj-e rf fh** w • it’- 

in thi? ffcUon rrf rcfffit all aN iit i*2 

r>f «liom if« Negro. 
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decline for men, moving down by about ono-lialf 
percentage point to a postwar low of percent, 
but for women it rose by about the si\me amount, 
to 7.1 percent. Here again, tlie meaning of tlie 
changes was not clear, because, the new methods of 
measuring employment status were partly resjion- 
siblo for sliowing a lower rate of iineniploymeiit 
for adult men and a higlier one for women. 

One of the more encom aging aspects of the enu 
])Ioynient situation of Xegro men and women in 
1067 was a shifting from loss skilled to mnre^ 
skilled occupations, continuing the trend of itcent 
year's. Employment of Xegr'o men as wlrii e-collar 
worker’s, craftsmen, and operatives i-ose by n total 
of about 100,000, while it (Uvliued by about 50,0^0 
in the less skilled and generally lower paying 



occupations — service workers and farTi\ and non- 
far lu laborer's. 

Occupational changes for Xegro w*oinen in 19G7 
also indicated a process of upgiading. Their em- 
ployment in the rapidly gi'owiug clerical field rose 
by more tlian 1 00,000 in 1967 and oper’ati\e em- 
ploy iiici it inc [’eased by more than 50,000. In the 
;5-year pericxl since 19 Gi, clerical employment 
among Xegro women lias risen by mor’e tluin CO 
I>orceiit (from about 340,000 to .550,000) and op- 
erative employment by about 40 |)croent. In addi- 
tion, tlio iuiiiil>er employed in private lioiise- 
liolds di'0])])ed by about lt)0,0(X) in 1907, continuing 
a trend evident sinro 1904. Ovei' the 3 years, the 
juimber of Xegro women in this generally low- 
paying ocvupatioii lias declined by al)Oiit one-si.xtii. 



Productivity, Output, and Employment 



Growth ill output and in production cflrciency 
have been keys to this country's economic strength 
and to the. aillue ce of its people compared with 
those of many other nations. 

Since 19GJ, the country's output of goods and 
services has grown at a brisk rate. The duration 
of this e.xpansion is unparalleled in tliis ccuintty's 
modern history: the magnitude has neen e.xceedwl 
only ju the period including' IVorld IVar JI, 

Total output in tlio private economy has in- 
creased by more than onc-third since lOGl, wliile 
the manpower expended in its production has risen 
by approximately 10 jiercent, reflecting primarily 
increased enrdovment rather tlian more ainma! 
hours of woi.c ])cr emi)h)yce. Fully t wn-tliiols of 
the inervase in output is ex]dai;icd by growtli in 
jinxluctrvity. It repre.'^ents the dividend in gtxids 
and services available to tlie American public as 
a result of increased efhciency. The balance ndlects 
i.ilditionnl jobs, which were sufliciciit to reduce tlie 
uiumplovincnt rate from 6,7 |>crccnt in 1901 to 3.^ 
percent in 1907. 

Over the entire 19rd-07 pcrio<l, productivity 
(output |KT man hour) increased Iw an aw riigo 
of 3,4 i»ercent jK-r year, compared with the 3.*2- 
percent average for tlie whole -World IVar 
II pericMh 'riie gain‘d during tlie sixties relltH t some 
s)iar(>ly ditTcrent annual j)erfonnanccs, Pr<Khn tii - 
ity growth average d 4 percent [ieryr.i»’ din ing (he 




1961 to 196 1 period of r'oeovery fix)m recession 
and resumption of economic cxp.ansion. TJic rate 
of gain slackened between 1964 and 1900, w^’cn 
output sliot ahead and the jircssuro of sustained 
utilisation of the Xat ion’s productive capacity 
began to Iiave its effects. In 1067, productinty 
grx:>wth fell olT sharply. In contrast to the vary- 
ing pattern of lu'oductivity iiu i vise, gains in out- 
put weiv \ery substantial until 1907. Ihtwecn 
1901 and 1900, output in the private economy 
increased at an aver age aimnal r ate of 5.7 percent : 
prior to tliis period tlic jxasivvav average rate hint 
bci i; only 3.4 percent. 

Ih'odiictivity growtii exhibits a Iiigh sensitivity 
to sliort-tcrm fluctuations in output and rlianges 
in cnpacily utilization. Economic dcvclnjuncnts 
during live past year illustrate this )Kunt dramat- 
ically. During 1907, the private iHonomy's out j>ut 
.showed its smallest increase (*2.1 percent) in the 
pad 7 yea -s. This was rellixtcd in very significant 
declines in the rates of ca[>acity util iz.it ion. (Coin- 
ciding with these developmcids was an iinuMtany 
small increase in ju'ixluctivity. The 1.4 ]H'rcrnt 
increase' in outtuit per unn-Imnr in the ]>rivate 
ecniioiny in 1907 w as los than lialf th<‘ ho\c>t rate 
of gh)wt!i for’ any year since tlie cmr\‘nt bn>iuc>^ 
expansion Ugan in lord. 

Although theiv was an actual dec line in gi>fxls 
[Uixluction during i^it of 1907. cinploymcnt rc- 
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dilutions iji ^oods-i>rodncing^ industries wore 
compuriitivoly small and a]ii>arontly not commen- 
surate with the decline in output. Part of the 
adjustment took the fonu of n slioileiied work- 
week. Moreover, the employjncnt reductions iti 
goods j)rodiiction were offset in the e(.’<momv iis 
ji wliole l)v increases in employjnout in tin* service* 
producing industries. Since these industries gen- 
erally hud low rates of productivity growtli and 
have usually been less amenable to technological 
change, concent rat ion of emi)loyinent giDwtli in 
the .s<Mvice*pn)duciiig industries has iuade it that 
much inoi*e diOicult to achieve ni]>id rates of prod- 
ucth'ity growth for fJie economy as a whole. 

Shi ft i ng pat t enis du i*i ng 1 1 ic yea r f u rt 1 le r t en cled 
to obscure basic tiiends in P«>07. A revealing jiicture 
of tlie crossouvvents that affected the economy c.iii 
bo drawn by tracing (he rpiavterly movements of 
total outimt, liours, and employment. During the 
fii*st quai'ter, output declined while both lu.iii-houi'S 
and omplovmont iiicroa.^ed. In the following quar- 
ter. tlie jialtein was reveised; output imi\MS<'d 
wliile man-hours and employment deidined. Al- 
though model ate ex]>aiisic^]i in the economy took 
jdace in the second half of the year. gi*o\vth in 
maudunus viituaHy k-'p( pace with ineivases in 
output. *rhus. I>y the close r)f the year, it appeared 
that the major short-tenn employment impact of 
the economi<' slowdown in 1007 was absorherl by 
retardation in productivity growf!]. 

Despite the fact that manufacturing outjmt was 
hardest hit by the economic slowdown, employment 
for the year as a whole rose by (t.S (>eiveiit — 
suh.'-taiuially less than the year I>efoiv. Ilowever. 
imdeHying the overall increase* in uiiirufaef uring 
e nploymont was a shift in the propf.ition of blue- 
collar to w liite-rolhir emfiloynuait. Production 
worker eiiiplr.yment actually dc'clined while the 
immWrof nonjuoductiuii workeiN'm manufaetur- 
ing" ini reascd. 

.Vuong the factors ajss<xdalcd with the H>h7 



reduction in productivity growth were tlie em- 
idoymeut shifts from blue-collar to white-collar 
work within manufacturing industries, and from 
mr.nufacturing to nonmainifacturing industrie.s. 
Inci*ease.s in wliite-collar employment, wliile tend- 
ing to boost ]>roductivity over the long run, do 
not usually add tr) its growth in tlie short nui. 
Porolhirv to this, white-collar employment, 
u.s\ially considered overhead, is not as res])onsive 
to shovtrun production changes as is blue-collar 
em]>Ioyment; hence it tends to magnify the cy- 
clical imi>a(t of production changes on produc- 
tivity. Pecauso of this relative insensitivity of 
white-coll.ir einjiloymejit, the slackening of output 
growth in 10C7 was directly reflected in a sharp 
<lecline in iiroducti\ ity growth. 

Because of the sliai j) dix>p in the rate of growth 
in maunfaeturiug production — from 8.0 percent 
in l^CG to O.k percent in 1067 — proeinctivity growih 
also fell sharply. The iiicieasc in output per man- 
lioiir ill mainifacturing was only 1 peivent in 1007, 
compared w ith tlie inci’e.ase of 2.2 pci*cent in 1906. 
The coincidental, short-term movements of output 
ami product i\ ity are again clearly discernible. 

Farm out])ut an<l farm pi'oductivity tradition- 
ally show erratic movements tliat make it difficult 
to uss<>ss a single year's i*ccord, but tlie 1007 per- 
form.mce appears to have been ivmarkably good. 
Tlie Xnt ion’s farms, unlike (lie remainder of the 
economy, continued in 1007 to display very sub- 
stantial ncoduclivity growth. Productivity in the 
faun sector jnuij>ed by 10, o percent i>ctween 1000 
and loot — almost double the average rate of iu- 
cre.asc of the p'^stwar i>criod. The impressive gain 
ill faun lunduclivily accompanied the equally im- 
pre.'^sive inci \ase in farm output of 7.0 pcrcont. In 
1060, farm output actually ilecliiicd, while pioduc- 
tivit \ inoivnsixl by 4.8 i)civeut. Although the long- 
term w/i)j<Ira\val of workers from the farm sci'tor 
ec)nli!,««*d in 1007, tlie employment decline was.sig- 
nithantly lower than in the previous year. 



Implications of Recent Growth 



In the context of a [lostwar er.i whicli wit- 
nessed the dc>tiuvti\v emplMvmcnl clien ts of four 
iece>>io3i" in a !2-year pciirnl. the iuqxirtance of 
iJie jo)» dcvelopmrnts In 10(>7 givs IvyomI that for 



the year alone. KinploymeTit gains in 1007, ah 
tlioiigli moderate in eomparism witli those of the 
2 pi\u etling veal‘s, nquxu-ented further addition^ to 
gains a'vmmilatol over a (>criod of ex[>ansion now 
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coiitilUliag ill its 8th year. Tlie iinoiiiployment sit- 
uation, although showing no fr. lilici* overall prog- 
re^is ill 1907, preserved very notable iniprovements 
made during 0 previous yeiii'.> 2 . A brief re\ ie\v of 
this entire iieriod give.s some dimension to its 
nccomplislimenbs, and i>oiiits up the jnoblems of 
joblessness that remain. 

Tho predominant influence governing improve- 
ment in the employment situation (luring the cur- 
rent e.xpansion has been (he continuation of a vapid 
and sustained rate of economic growth. Along witli 
increasing productivity, this growth is undoubt- 
edly the indispensable primary condition for fur- 
ther progress. 

Overall, the record of progress since 19G1 is iin- 
pi'essive. The [wpiilatioii }ins liscmhy 15 Vl' million, 
yei per capita disposable income has iucicased by 
fully ‘25 percent even aftei’ allowance for price 
changes. The labor force has increased by ID per- 
cent, yet enough new jobs were created to employ 



the additional workers as well as to leduce tho im- 
employment rate by 43 j)erceiit. The number of 
unemployed was brought down from 4.7 million in 
lOGl to 3 million in 10G7, from G.7 percent of the 
labor force to 3.8 iiorccnt. Kight and oiie-lialf mil- 
lion nioi'c ])eople were at work in 1907 than in 19G1* 
and du* Inf a I labni- foico is moie than 80 million 
.strong. 

Tlie uncmidoynicnt rate for married men, whose 
economic well-heiiig tends to be i cflected in the ex- 
perience of the next generation, fell from 4.G per- 
cent ro 1.8 percent, a rate many feel may lx‘ close to 
a practical minimnni. Substantial improveincnt,s 
wero iiiade in the employment situation of the less 
educated and the unsl’illed, as well as those better 
])repaicd to take advantage of the growing job 
o]>portuni(ic?. The jobless rates for semiskilled 
workers {operatives) and for non farm laborers, 
for c.vainplc, were liahed over this period. (See 
tabic ‘2.) The rate of uiicinploymcnt foi’ adult non- 
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CHART 34 

I nemplo^iiiont rtHosJinvo imp^o^■ed Jonsr 
i]» groups whc’ro labor for<*o in creases 
were .sliurpesl. 

PeirerU dccreasfl in unemploymenl Peicenl increase in civilian labor 
rate, 1951*67 force, 1361-67 
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white men dropp«l by 60 jicrcent. Jjong-terjii im- 
einployment (15 weeks or more) wns down by 70 
l>erceiit. 

Yet, some workers cyjierienced little improve^ 
inent. Unemployment rates did not decline much, 
for example, among teenagers, particularly the 
nonwhite. (Seo chart- 34.) The number of unem- 
ployed white tcenagci's vrns almost unchanged 
(670.000 to 635,000) over the 0-year period, al- 
though theixn W. 1 S some reduction in tlieir unem- 
ployment rate, from 15.3 2*^‘rcent to 11.0 j>ercent, 
ns a result of the teenage i>o])iilatioii and employ- 
ment increases. The inmib<?r of jobless noiiw)\ife 
teenagei's rose over the period from lC0,Ov7O to 
200,000, and their nite of unemtdoyment was 
barely changed (27.6 jjerc^rt in 1061 and 26.5 per- 
cent in 1067). Other groups of workers, even after 
experiencing a sliar]) drop in unemployment, still 
had uiicmi)loymeiit far liigher than the national 
average. Unskilled industrial laborers, for ex- 
ar.ijde, had an imemployinent rate of 7.6 iKTcent 

o 




in 1967. Moreover, the overall decline in unemplcy- 
ment has only exacerbated the frustrations of 
people living in city ghettos, who do not share 
equitably in the general progress of the com- 
munity. 

Nor is the cuneiit low ordei of ninnbei*s unem 
{)loyed an indication tliat we have, narrowed the 
l)roljlein to small groui)S avIioso condition may l>c 
nnienable to small l emedial i>rogram.s. Many more 
l>ersons arc nnenijdoycd over the course of \ year 
than are indicated in the aveiage showji for a par- 
ticular i)eriod. Oil the basis of tlie lelationship in 
recent ycai^s between the aA Ci ago and total lunn- 
Ijers unemployed, it is estimated that tl;e total 
numbei- of pci'sons unemployed at some time in 
1067 is aboiit 31/2 times as great as the 3 million 
average for the yeai\ The total numbei' who expe- 
rienced 15 weeks or more of unemployment during 
the year is estimated to be about times as gi'eat 
ns the 450,000 reported in an average mouth in 
1067. 



PROSPJCTIVE LABOR FORCE DEVELOPMENTS 

A number of pojyulation developments antici- 
pated in previous years iTCcame evident in 1967, 
marking the beginning of significantly diflferont 
patterns of population and labor force growth for 
several veal’s to come. Especially noteworrliy was 
the temporary cessation of teenage popilation 
growth and the sharp jump in tl^e number of 20 
to 34-year‘old men and Avoinen. 

The increase in the adult male population Avas 
one of the most significant developments. Adult 
men have accounted for very little j>oi>idation and 
labor force groAvtIi in recent yeai-s; rdunl declines 
have wcurred among men aged 35 to 44. Hut Iiegiu* 
iilng in 1967, the .adult male iwjAiilation mid labor 
force started to grow substantially, and will con- 
tinue to do so for the foreseeable fnluie. 

Tlie numbet of men 20 and over in the total labor 
force (including the Armed Force.s) lose on the 
average by only 325,000 a year between 196*2 and 
I9GG. It increased by 750,000 betAAcen 1906 and 
1967, ami can be expected to increase by I lie same 
lar amount in eaoli year between 19CT and 1970. 
Men aged 20 to 34 can h? ex|>ccted to account for 
almost all of the growth in tlie number of riale 
Avorkei*s between 1907 and 1970, ai.d for a sub- 
stantially larger pnit c>f the overall lilHir foivo 
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increase than iiorctoiorc. From I960 to 19C6, adult 
men accounted for only one quarter of the total 
labor force increase; between 10G7 ;iiul 1970. tliey 
can be expected to account for about rne-half. 

Population growth will also result in continued 
substantial labor force increases among adult 
women, especially tliose aged 20 to 34. Tlie in- 
creases will bo i*e) a lively smaller than for 
irion workoi-s in this age group, since fewer 
^.oluen than men work. >4orcover, the proportion 
working decreases among women in their early 
twenties as they marry, whereas labor force par- 
ticipation is still going up for men in that age 
group. Rotwocn 19G7 and 1970 jmpulation chajige.s 
alone can he expected to increase the adult female 
labor force by 1.2 million or by about 400,000 in 
an average year, witli fully three quarters of tins 
increase among the 20- to t34-ycar-old women. In 
addition, increases in the pvojiorlioii of \.*omen 
working could account for a rise of cq\ial magni- 
tude, if past f roi\ds continue, I/iil/^r force increases 
for all a(i\ih women, due to tin Iv rising worker 
rates, averaged '^00,000 each year Ijetvveeu 10G2 and 
19G5 ami about lialf a million in 1966 and 1067. 

'riie teenage [)Oi)nlatio]i, wliich was responsilde 
for much of the Xatioubs recent !alx)r force growth 
tlirongh 19GC, but virhudly none of the increase in 
1067, uill incivase only slightly l^etweeu 1967 and 
1970, .\s a re.«ult, there should lx: oi\ly a very small 
increa.^t* in the size of the teenage labor force dur- 
ing this period. 

These expected changes have important impli’ 
cations for the oconoin}' and for Jiiaupower policy. 
The greater availability of 9.0' to 34-ye.ar-old 
workers especially young !ncn, will help meet the 
growing needs for personnel in professional, mid' 
die-management and otlier skilled jobs, whicli in 
the past have usually been f iled b> workers in 
these age groups, .\moug the addilional workeis 
will be. unprecedentedly large numbers of new col- 
lege graduates. While the relatively small incivaso 
in the teenage j^opnlation, whose rates of mum- 
ployiuont are typically high, may present uncin- 
jdoynicut pi'ohlonisof sn>allcr absolute nuigJiitcde 
than those faced during iTCcnt years of tunisually 
largo teenage population and lalx>r force increases, 
these proldeins will I'omain acute, esjiecially among 
Xegm tccnagei*?. 

'WhiU* these pros|)Octive dinJiges jx^iiit to the 
inci'eased availability of w«>rkpis for iuofes.«ional 
and skilled jobs in the next se veral years, they 
may also involve j)otential pioblcms. The forth- 
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coming lai’gc increases in the adult work force, 
pill ticulai'ly tnnong 20- fo .‘U-yc.ar old men, will 
mean that the economy must continue to expand at 
n rate that will jnovide large mimbcrs of full- 
time jobs. If the weakueoses of the past year in the 
goods- related sector and the unusually small in- 
crease of workci'.s on full-th c schedule^ i*ccur, 
their impact will be felt priniirily by the^ work- 
01 . >5. ('ontinuafion of tbe jvc-ments noted at 
the end of l9G7 becomes doubly 'mpoi taut if these 
workers arc to liave adequate employment opj) 0 '*- 
t unities in the years ahead. Slackening : i the 
lUomeiUinn of e<‘oiiomic growth probaldy will 
mean shoifer lioiu's or increased unenijdovmci\t, 
or lx)tli, anioiig workers in need of fnll-timc cm- 
jdoyincnt. 

.\ny sizable deciines tliat might occur in the 
.stiengtli of the .Vnued Forces would make addi- 
tional skilled woi'kcrs availaldc to the civilian 
economy, but at the same time would add to the 
fili'oady huge number of yoinig adult men who 
will i)e 111 need of fnll-tiiue ci\’iliau employment. 
\u .Vrmed Foices buildup, of course, would have 
tlie opposite e fleet. 

Other asi>ccts of popiilalioii change will liave a 
critical impact on the employment situation in par- 
ticuhir aivas. Of major ini|xirtanco is the rapid in- 
crease of the Xegm pojiulation in central cities and 
l>artieularly in tbe ghettos of these citie>s — an in- 
crease. icsulting from in-migration mul clnnging 
lioiising pattcins as well as fro?n lu.fiiral growth. 

As a result of the expected increasing concentra- 
tion of Xegroes in city shims, an even greater in- 
cidence of ]invcrty an<l uneiuploYinent can he 
expected in lliese aieas mile.ss existing and forth- 
coinitig program^ to assist slnmdvvellers are suc- 
cessful. Fmihennorc, the Xegro teenage [lopula- 
tion in ti.e.^c aivas isexjiected grow significantly, 
conlraiy to the treml for feennger.< generally. 
Ihudcnlarly strong as.-^istnuce will l>e iiece.^saiy 
to lind eniplovimnit for tlicsc' young slnuulwelleis. 

SOME CONCLUSIONS 

In 1967 the country averted an economic down- 
turn and continued instead to complete its 7th 
consecnf ive year of expansion. Mtliough gains for 
the year as a whole weix? small in comparison with 
the «ihaip advances of die ]wo\ inns 2 yo.ars. and in 
some irs|Kcts no further ]>rogress was made be 
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yolu] wliiit IiJid been achieved before, by ye^'U'end 
(lie forces of growth were ji bund anti y evident and 
pointed to a I’encwal of iinproveinent in tlie em- 
ployjneiit sitiiation. 

Iletween the third and last quarter of 1067, 
the Nation’s output increased at an annual rate 
of over 5 ix'rcent, nonfarm jobs at a rate of 2.8 
million a year, factory workers’ weekly earnings 
at a rate of about 8 percent, and retail prices at 
a rate of about 3 percent. 

'I'jio sharp)} contrasting sihialloiis at (he o{>en- 
ing and close of the year re\ eale(l the coini)I(‘xilies 
surrounding further progn^ss in reducing unen\> 
ployiucnt and sineading the Ix'uefits of stable 
employment. The slowdown in early 10G7~largely 
a reaction to tho unbalanced rapid growth of the 
preceding year — exposed tho partiuilar vubier- 
ability of disadvantaged workei's. Large iuiir.b?rs 
of these work* vs liave only recently begun to 
beuelit from tlie additional jobs, occu])ational 
upgriullng, and rising incomes that have accom- 
panied liigh and sustained economic growtii. But 
the first signs of economic slowdown in 1967 were 
reflected in layoffs of blue-collav workers and in 
rising unemployment among \inskillcd workei's, 
Negroes, and teenagci^. 

By the end of 1067, witli the ecojiomy again 
s)i!ui>ly on the upgca<le, (lie overall \inomploynient 
rate and the rates for most (but significantly, not 
all) groups in the labor force were down to lows 
wliicli have not. been bettered sliico the Korean 
war, A Ivpicall}' nmif delayed recovery cliar* 
acterized tho viilnerablo gnups. 



At tlie same time, renewal of the economic ex- 
pansion brought to the fore the dangers that 
attend rapid growth. A convergence of demand 
forces is possible on a prod\u tiou system that may 
not immediately l>e able to satisfy all of these de- 
mands. In consoqueiice, rapidly rising prices, in* 
creasc'd c’osfs of production, and iiiclustria! shifts 
could resnll in uiihalauccd growth and threaten 
('oiitiniialion of the jnogiess being made. At a 
time wlion tlie Nation is poised to move on to full 
employment, a policy of '^avefully selecting the 
growth targets that will make the greate.^t rela- 
tive impact on ilie disadvantaged is indicated. 
Tills is essential to preserve I)i lance in that growth 
and prote( t tlie gains already made as well as the 
capal)ilities for further progress. 

It is impoi'taut, however, to guard against in- 
jury to those Milneiable workers who have only 
rccen v begun to benefit from the economk ex- 
pansion. and to continue and intensify elTorts at 
iini)i‘oving the situation of those who still remain 
<lisa (haul aged. Because those who .sutfer the iu- 
<ligiiitics of poveity, discrimination, and disad- 
vantage stand in sucli lua ked eoiitrast to the in- 
creasingly afliuent majonly, their piobluns claim 
sj)ccial nvgeucy. Tlic following chapter on New 
I)c\elopnients in >rani)owcr Programs discusses 
I lie programs wliicli have been undertaken to 
icach the disi\d\a lit aged and pn:>vide them with 
I he skills end oilier assistance needed to equip them 
f(U* employment, so tliat all who wart jobs are 
enabled to obtain them. 
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NEW DEVELOPMENTS 
IN MANPOWER PROGRAMS 



o 
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Manpower policy and programs had throe ma- 
jor focuses in 1367 — on tlie concentration and uni- 
fication of manpower forces to liclp the Nation's 
most disadvantagctl people achieve enijiloyability 
and decently paid jobs, on greatly increased efforts 
to involve private industry' in the training and job 
adjustment of the hard-core unemployed, and on 
now program developments aimed at greater flexi- 
bility in meeting the divergent needs of different 
individuals and groups. 

Efforts in those directions began in 1966, ns re- 
ported in last year's }fanpoiccr Report. J3ut 1967 
saw a great extension of the 1966 beginnings. Some 
new programs Avere begun in 1967 also, and 19G8 
has already brought new developments and may 
bring others. However, the major thrusts of mail' 
]>ower action this year are expected to be in the 
same tliree broad directions as in 1967, 

Several new and strengthened programs aimed 
at speeding progress in these directions were called 
for by the President in his Manpower message in 
January, First, he I'cco mm ended expansion of the 
Concentrated Employment Program, which was 
established in 1967 to bring together all manpower 
program resources in a coordinated attack cn bard* 
core immiployment in the particular local areas 
where people most need help. 

llie President als^) announce<l that he had ‘^rc' 
cently directed the Secretary of Labor to 
sti'cngthcn and strcamliiK the AfanjKiwer Admin is- 
tra!ion--tho instrument within the Federal Gov- 
ernment which manages almost 80 |)erccnt oiir 
manpower programs,'' And he proposed that the 



Cooperative Avei Manpower Planning System 
started last year be established on a long-term 
basis. This system links Federal, State, and local 
i*osourees m a coordinated effort to reduce unem- 
ployment and underemployment. 

The major new program called for by the Presi- 
dent — Job Opixirt unities in Business Sector 
(JOBS) — will l>e aimed at 

... a new partnership between Rovernment and private 
Industry to train and hire the hard-core unemployed. . . . 

Ei?sentlally, the partnership will work this way : 

The government will identify and locate the unem- 
ployed. 

The company will train them, and offer them job.';. 

The company will bear the normal cost of training, as it 
would for any of iU new employees. 

But with the hard-core unemployed there will be ?xtra 
cost?. 

And these extra costs will bo paid for by the Gov- 
ernment. 

Besides finding jobs for disadvantaged workers, 
both the JOBS and the Concentrated Employment 
piYigrams will pro\ide the full range of ediica* 
(ional, health, and other services required to meet 
those workers' individual needs, make them inoi'c 
employable, and help tliein stay on the job. Another 
highly important new program of work and train- 
ing for employable people on public assistance — 
the Work Incentive Program (WIN) — will simi- 
larly emphasize a variety of sci vices tailored to 
individniil needs. This emphasis on services to 
individuals increasingly pervades lOI elements of 
the manjKJwcr program network. 

To support the national manpower program 
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effort, a total ljudget of $2.1 billion for fiscal 
1969 — 25 percent more than in fiscal 1968— has 
been rocomniondcd. With this budget, the nmnber 
of individuals stu vecl by iiianpowei’ programs can 
be increased even more — to nearly l.'-> million in 
fiscal 1909 fn)m not rpiite 1 million tJii.s year. 
(Sec table 1.) Particularly sharp increases over 
the fiscal 196S level are projected in tlie numbers 
to bo enrolled in tlie scliool and .summer programs 
for disadvantaged yourli and also in on-the-job 
training (OJT) programs. These imTeases are 
largely a ivsiilt of tlie new JOBS Pn>giam but 
they also ref lest expected incivases in private in- 
dustry cooperation in otlier iirograms involving 
oi.-tlie-job (raining, In addition, increases are an- 
ticii>ated in tho numl'ers served by tlie Concen- 
trated Kniployment Program and several otber 
programs. 

TJiis chapter reviews the major new program 
developments of 1967 and also those already 
underway or anticipated during 19G8, including 
the JOBS Program. V/ith (he added resources and 
capaeitv for service wliicli are anticipated, these 
new developments: should make \K)ssi!>le very sub- 
stantial progress in all three directions of action 
,‘ilroady empliasized— a concerted attack on the 
jiroblems of the hard-core iinemploye<l, enlistment 
of full coo jK? rat ion from private industry in this 
endeavor, and provision of manpower and ivlated 
services in such comiiinations as may W dictated 
by individual needs. The goal is, in the President's 
Mord.«5, ^ to build a network of j]iaii|>owei* 
programs designed to match individual needs with 
individual opjX)j*( unities." 



Taule 1, Individuals Served bv Manpower 
Programs, Fiscal Vkau 1968-69 Estimates 
(T housands) 



Category and prcgrain 


j 

1968 ! 

1 1 


i 

i _ 


T3taP_ 


! 070 


1, 292 


Structured training 


402 


G3S 


On-thc-job^ 


ISO 


28 1 


Institutional * 


120 


170 


Job Corps-- _ . 


98 1 


1 98 


New Careers ... 


10 


13 


MDTA part-time and employability 
training 


1 

' n7 


! 03 


Indian manpower activities 

i 




1 


Worli-expcriencc program:!® 


435 


i .->90 


School and summer work 


.310 


1 469 


Coinmimitv work cxpeiience. 


126 1 


1 121 

[ 


General manpower services and pro- 
gram support ... 


44 


j 65 


Support to Conccr'.ratcd Employment 
Program 


34 


1 50 


Special Impact Program.... 


10 


; 

1 



I Preliminary rslimaU’5. to reviMoa, Ba.?cd on aj^i'roprl aliens for 

r Y loi 1 fmar.ceA by carry-ovi r Tonils, .'m-l 

on rri sI'Jont'5 rt ooinm clod bu Iptt for FV 11X13, 

5 ErcIvJdcs rk'gular placements by tbc public Employineiit Service sysli tii 
^ Include s OJT portions of programs \ind.'7 Ibe Manpovk cr Development 
and Training Act (.\IDTA), title IV of the Soda] Security Act, Economic 
Opportunity Act, and veterans' legislation. OJT components oHlic CEP 
and the JOBS program are fanned Vvigrly from tbc,'.' sources. 

' Includes [nslituticnal training under the MDT.K, title IV of the Social 
Security Act, and some other progiLini?, 

‘Includes the vorV-fspcrlrU'-c ix)TUons of the .SVC, WIN. and otbii 
firo prams. 

No7i; Detail may not add lo totals duo to rounding, 

SoiUE'. Burftfrt eft^e Unlftl f'isco.’ )Var (Washington. Ev- 

ceullve Office of the President, Bureau of the Budget, 1X5), p. 145. 



Concentration of Manpower Forces 



Tho Concentrated Employment Program 
(CEP) and tho C<X)pcrativc Area Maii|)ower 
Planning .System (CAMPS) atx> the (wo major 
new efforts, begun in 1967 and scheduled for > »ajor 
expansion this year, to concenirate man; twer 
foicos against poverty. The Model Cities Program, 
with its strong empliasi.s on manpower <levclop- 
ment, i.s another,’ on a smaller scale, the onc-sfop 
Neighlx)r)iood Service Centers represent .'^till an- 
other. Ill addition, tlie Special Impact Program 



will iiinke possible an intensive attack on nucm 
liloymeiit ami poverty in particular shim areas 
througli busine.ss a?:d community development. 

Contributing to these efforts is the Iliiniaii 
Kesouives Dr'elopnient Program of the Federal- 
State Kmphyment Service .‘^y.^itein. I'lus program 
repi'osent.s a inarslialing and reorientati )ii of (he 
system's facilities aid services, witli focus on 
helping the disadvam igod qualify hu’ and obtain 
meaningful jobs. 
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THE CONCENTRATED EMPLOYMENT 
PROGRAM 

The Concentrated Employment Program pro- 
vides a close-knit systeni for delivering manpower 
services for the disadvantaged. It began o|)ei'ating 
in local areas in the late summer and fall of 1967. 

Every area program has four principal features: 
(1) Enlisting the active support and cooperation 
of business and labor organizations in local com- 
uuinittes; (2) providing a wide range oi counsel- 
ing, health, education, and training services on an 
individual basis; (3) developing employment op- 
portunities suited to each individual in tlie pro- 
gram; and {4) providing the followuip assistance 
necessary to assure that a job, once obtained, will 
not quickly be lost. 

Concentrated Employment contracts are en- 
teml into by the Departjnent of T^abor with a 
single resjx>nsib!e sj>onsor in each locality. Tin’s 
sponsor arranges for subcontracts as required to 
supply the services disadvantaged workers need 
from the time they enter the project throngli 
job placcjneiit, coaching on tlie job, and, whei'O 
necessary and feasible, a second nr even continnons 
"'chance.-* 

IJic local Community Action agencies of the 
Oflicc of Economic Opportunity are the local spoil- 
Sol’S for most of the Concentrated Employ- 
ment Programs. They provide some services to 
iiulividnals (for example, outreach and orienta- 
tion) and coordinate (he total etfort. The State 
Employment Service offices furnish services sncli 
as testing, counseling, referral to training, job 
placement, and followup. Other comnmnity agen* 
rie?, as needed, may provide health services, 
vo<'ational I’cliabilitation, work-c.\pericnce opjwr- 
(unities to inculcate .sound work habits, and op- 
portunities for on-the-job training in cither private 
or public employment. 

The program began when (he See rot a ty of J^alxir 
mid the Diivetor of the Office of Economic Oppor- 
tunity set aside $100 million of tiscal 1967 funds 
to finance concentrated mauivower progi’am ef- 
forts ill ceiiain target ai'cas with particularly 
heavy nnemployinent and nndeifniployiuent. The 
le.^-ons learned th xnigli Xow in (>!iicago ' 
and other pilot programs aimed at inciVAVsing pub- 
lic and private employment of (he disadvant^.ged 



wore to be intensively applied. By the end of June 
1967, contracts had been entered into for progi'ajns 
in 20 urban shim areas, in the 18 -county region of 
the Mississippi Delta, and in a 10-con nty area of 
nojthem Michigan. 

Initial progress was spotty, owing largely to 
communication and coordination problems and 
some poor planning. Lack of supportive services 
sucli as day-care facilities and the inadequacies of 
local transportation have been additional obstacles 
in many communities. 

Business coojiera.t ion in opening pri\”a to employ- 
ment opjxirtnriitics for disadvantaged workers has 
been slow. Ho’ivever, some firmc have been making 
earnest efforts to provide employment opportuni- 
ties. And some have assigned staff members to pro- 
vide executive assistance to the projects or serve as 
coaches, who lielp project clients and einployci's 
with job adjustment problems. 

Xevcrthelc.'is, more than 51,000 individuals had 
been interviewed and screened for the local Con- 
centrated Employment Programs by the end of 
1967. Of tl]&=c, approximately 34,000 had already 
received services, as follows : = 

— 17 i^eivent had received basic education. 

— 10 i>crcent had obtained skill training in 
MT>TA jnxijects. 

— 12 percent liul obtained work experience 
ill the Xcighborhood Youth Corps, 7 |Krceut 
ill Xew Oarcers projects, and 8 jiercent in Spe- 
cial Impact projects. 

— 27 percent had completed one or more CEP 
manpoiver development projects, and 14 per- 
cent lud dropped out. 

— 10 percent were still enrolled at the year's 
end. 

— 2*2 percent ha<l been placwl in cmjiloyiiiciit. 

— 11 percent hid been icfcrrcd to other train- 
ing programs. 

As 1968 began, nearly 15,.^00 more workers were 
awaiting placement ina project or in employment. 

The ('>noent rated Employment Program is to 
l>e extended l>efore the end of fiscal 190S to a total 
of 61 cities and 12 rural areas, and the I960 budget 
recommend.^ its expansion to 70 new areas. 35 of 
them rural. The projx>sed rural projects raflect u 
recognition (hit inaupowcr programs can l:>cconic 



< See .VanpoKf»- Keporf, pp, for fv dcKfU’Ur^n of 
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-The icrcv cancol be loUiIorl tbry ovtrlap In mnor 
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disproportionately c^>ncent rated in urban areas, 
and tlint more and better services for disiidvaii- 
taged rural people are badly needed, 

Tliere are still grave ])robkms of coordination. 
More reliable piovision is needed for supportive 
services. But it is believed that this program can 
go far toward i*educing unemployment and under- 
einploynient among the estimated lialf million 
most disadvantaged workers in big city poverty 
pockets and among those in niral areas. 

Experience nndcr the Concent rated Employ- 
ment Program is being closely inonitored by in- 
dependent evaluators, participaiit-ohserver stud- 
ies, and special research studies. Tiic findings of 
these apj>raisa!s will hclj) to gu'de the future di- 
rection of the program. 

THE CAMPS PROGRAM 

To meet the need for joint planning ami co- 
ordinated action in manpower development and 
related fields, the Cooperative .\rea Manpower 
Planning Svsteni (CAMPS) svas established in 
106T. 

Tliis locally oriented system was developed 
under the leadership o' the Department of Labor, 
w’ith (he participation of the Office of Economic 
Opportunity, the Economic Development .\d- 
ministration of the Department of Commerce, the 
Department of Housing and Urban Development, 
and three bninches of the Department of Ifealtli, 
Education, and Welfare— the Assistance Pay- 
ments Administration, the Rehabilitation Sendees 
Administration, and the Jlureau of Adult and 
Vocational Education of (he Office of Education. 

The need for joint governmental action in pro- 
viding m«anj)ower aiid related ^crviccs is obvious. 
But there has been little pn'ccdcnt. Each agency 
draws its authority from dificrent legislative acts, 
each act im]K>sing its owji (onditions on utiliza- 
tion of funds. M^any agencies function through 
Stato or local grantees, or lx)fh. llie timing of each 
grant has seldom been closely I'chded to (hat of 
others, although the State or local programs in- 
volved might Ik* interrelated and even interde- 
pendent. In established Federal-Slate ])rograins, 
a large element of local autonomy has made im- 
mediate local resjwnso to Federal sfitnnlus nti- 
predictable. 

The CAMPS program Ix'gan in Mandi 1JK»7, 
Vjea in<anjK»wer coordii ating committees were 



cOiivened in 68 major lalK)r areas to draw' up com- 
prehensive coordinated manpower plans for the 
approaching new fiscal yenr. The area committees 
were charged wuth sharing information in order 
to identify the areals major manpower needs and 
problems, to assess the outlook for economic de- 
velopment and the maniwwer development re- 
sources likely to bo available, and to develop a 
comprehensive plan foi' deploying all available 
inanjx>w’6r resources, thus avoiding duplication 
and concentrating sendees in areas of greatest 
need. 

In the fall of 1067, CWMFS w as broadened to 
include manpower-related programs of the De- 
I)artments of AgricuUnre and Interior and the 
Civil Sendee Comniission. Starting wdth the cur- 
rent planning cycle for fiscal ye^av 1960, (3 Over- 
Hoi's and mayors are l>oiiig urged to provide lead- 
ership in the establishment ajid functioning of 
Stato and local CAMPS committees, 

liocal agencies, which are closely linked with 
participating Federal agencies, have provided the 
nucleus for the area commfrtco,'^. But voluntaiy 
participation has l>eon urged on other agencies 
with programs related to hum an resources devel- 
opment. Invitations have been extended also to 
appropriate reliresentativos of metropolitan or 
county govenmient (for example, a mayors com- 
mittee on inaniK)wer or a comprehensive planning 
agency). Infonnatiou, advice, and operating as- 
sistance may lx> soiigl.t from educators, community 
lea tiers, employers, trade union representatives, 
and others. A typical area committee may include 
representatives of at least 24 diilerent man^>ower 
or manpower-related programs. Interagency co- 
operation on so large a scale has never lK?eii 
attempted before. 

The functioning of tlic system rests largely on 
good w ill and a desire to cooperate, altl\o\igh it is 
stimulated by Federal agencies with sonio finan- 
cial control. Xo authority exists by which an un- 
cooperative agency could, for example, lx* directo<l 
to meet planning (leadlines, Me.ans for coordinat- 
ing Federal project approvals are still not fully 
develope^l, and the timing of Fcdernl appropria- 
tions makes tinn jdanniiig difficult, X> vert he less, 
(he system has brought together, for (he fii>t time 
oil an orgjiiil/.ed ba.sis, most major local, State, and 
Federal agencies involved in man]x)wor develop- 
ment. It is producing an invent oiy of manpower 
imograins— iiifonuation never l)ofore available — 
and issockhigfode\ elopa plan (n coordinate them. 



R is pirKiucing for tlio fii“st time an assessment of 
unmet needs, so the impact of current progniming 
on tlie total jiroMein can I)e eviilnated better. And 
it is providing ii basis for linking the various pm- 
grams that serve jx^i'sons in need. 

Iio\vo»er, it is already evident, particularly 
where rural areas aie involved, that special funds 
and staff will he needed by all participating agen- 
cies and for the CAMPS striictmc — area, re- 
gional, and national — if (lie planning system is 
to progress beyond the information cNchangc 
])oint. The demands of (lie system should not be 
met at the expense of the regular operating rc- 
s])Oiisibilities of ti\c member agencies. Adequate 
staff' supnoit is required if CAMPS Is to gen- 
erate the ill format inii neecssury to devcloj), re- 
view, and implement animal i>lans — which are 
expected to include the. manjiower componentvS of 
the i>rojectcd Xcighhorhood Service Centers and 
Model Cities Programs (discussed below) — and, in 
general, to serve as a?i umbrella for all relevant 
manpower programing in the community. Accord- 
iiigly,tIio Presidenfs budget recommendations for 
fiscal 19G9 include $11 million to support the 
CAMPS operation during that year and fo help 
establish it on a long-term basis. 

MODEL CITIES 

One function of CAMPS will be to coordinate 
manpower services in tlie Model Cities Program 
established under the Demonstration Cities and 
Metropolitan Development Act of 1066. Under 
the leadership of the Department of Housing and 
Urban Develojmicnt, and with the full participa- 
tion of all concerned Federal agencies, a compre- 
hensive locally planned attack will he made on the 
social, economic, and physical ]>roblems of 
blighted urban areas, using ongoing grant-in-aid 
programs, ns well as funds ajijirojiriatcd by the 
Congress specifically for the Model Citic.s Pro- 
grani. 

Sixty-tliree cities were awarded grants in No- 
vember 196T to plan Model Cities Piograms, All 
are expected to assign high priority to the itsdIu- 
tioii of nianjKJwer problems. Selection of the cities 
for planning awards has binged, in ]>art, on the 
prospoctlliey offer of substantially reducing under- 
employment and nnenqdoyment llimugli work 
and training opjHUlmilf ies for- nerghlKU I kkkI 
loidents. 




Concentrated P^mployment Programs have al- 
ready been intiodmcd in 1-1 of the cities .selected 
for Model Cities Progn.ms. The plan for new 
CEP installations calls for incorporating them as 
key components of Model Cities Programs 
wlierevcr feasible. To the extent possible, the city 
areas covered by the two programs will coincide. 

NEIGHBORHOOD SERVICE CENTERS 

The neighborhood center idea is not new. The 
Oflicc of Kconomic Opportunity s^ionsors more 
than 700 tuultipurpose renters in *200 cities, and 
the Departments of Lab:)r, of Health, ICdneation, 
and Welfare, and of Housing and Urban Develop- 
ment ’ provide funds for single or multipurpose 
centers in many move. 1 he new program aims at 
more unified action in identifying and furnishing 
speedily the manpower and other services needed 
by (he poor and disadvantaged at a single location. 

Uy the end of i907, pj eliminary plans had been 
completed for pilot Neighborhood Service Centers 
in 11 major cities and a])i)rovnl of tlie plans for 
three more was imminent. The 14 cities involved 
ate Chattanooga, I/)iiisville, Philadelphia, St. 
I^ouis, Washington, l?ostoii, Cincinnati, Dallas, 
Detroit, Minneapolis, Jacksonville, New York, 
Chicago, and Oakland. 

To start the first 11 programs, funds totaling 
nearly $24 million >vcr> furnished by the four Fed- 
eral agencies resi>on$ibIe— the Department of 
Housing and Urban Development (which by Ex- 
ecutive Order chairs the interagency committee 
conducting (he pilot program), the Department 
of Labor, the Office of Economic OpiKirtunity, and 
the Department of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare. 

In each of (he 14 cities, the area to bo served 
has an average ]>o]nilation of ri0,000, about 67 pev- 
cent nonwdiitc. .V third of the families have in- 
comes under $3,000, and 11 percent of the ix)]mla- 
tion is unemployed. 

Tlio dcnioiistration jirogram is designed to: 

— Create a imifiixl systen; through wliicli the 
individual or (ho family can obtain all of the 
problem-solving and opjKntunify-ciih.ancing 
services available to the ncig)il)<^rhood. 
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— Initiate a cooperative intergovernmental 
eiTort to j)ool the resources and knowledge of 
city, State, and Federal agencies in assisting 
the neigliborhood. 

— Develop procedures for combining tlie ef- 
foi’ts of tlic four Federal sponsoring agencies 
into an integrated team to work witli iieigli- 
borliood, city, and State agencies. 

THF SPECIAL IMPACT PROGRAM 

The Special Impact Prognini is directed to- 
wards solving eritic^il jnoblems of dei)on(lcncy, 
chronic unemployment, and rising conuiiunity ten- 
sions throiigli economic, business, and coinmniiity 
development in low-income commmiil ie.s and 
neighborhoods, TJie program may also jjrovide 
supj)orting manpower training for jobless or im- 
poverished ])copIc if needed. In 1907, this prograni 
was also tlie largest source of funds for the ron- 
(’cnt rated Employment Program. However, under 
tlic 19GT amendments (o the Economic OppoKii- 
nity Act, the latter function is divided from 
the. Special Impact Program and given sopanitc 
lirancing. 

Most 19C7 grants under the old eombino<l pro- 
gram went to Co\nm\u\dy Action agencies to buy 
services needed in connection with CEP projects. 
However, the largest single S])cci;\l Iin]>act grant 
in 1907 was for a complex of )in>giTniis aimwl at 
economic and manjwwer development in the 
Pedford'Stuyvesaiit aicn, a ]>i'iniarily Xegro 
and Pneilo l^ican slum in llie lieait of 
Urooklyii, X.Y. 

The Iledford-Stny vcsaiit ]>rojccl invokes two 
corixirations. The first, which is directed by a board 
f>f local residents is resjxmsihle for such undertak- 
ings ns sjx)Msorshij> of housing projects, job train- 
ing classes, attracting new busim.sses to (he ai^a?, 
aiul running a school or liealth center, '] lie second, 
organized to give (lie loi'al cor[>oratioji teclnrical 
aid and to attract outside in\es(rneiit, lias a Ixiahl 
of frnanciers and induslrialisfs. 

Tlic first segment of (his (>rojo't (o l>o completed 
involved (he eiux)Ilmenl, during (be smmuer of 
lOGT, of *27'2 neig)d)orho<nl youth. AVoiking under 
jonnieymen, these youHi refurbished the yar<ls 
and exterioi*s of alKuit hous*'s. .^Io^v tliaii a 




dozen youth have new gone into the I'enovating 
business, forming (liroo dlllerenr com])anies; 10 
ha VO taken coiistiiictioii trades ajjprentice.sliij) 
tests; and all but about of the otliers Ijave been 
placed ill jobs. Other major projects ai\'. jdaiuied 
but not yet underway. 

Etloils to induce established bu.dne.sses to come 
into tlie area met with liniitcd success in UHiT. It 
liad been aidicijiatcd, liowever, tliat it might take 
as long as yeai-s for tlic impact of the community 
elToit to l>e noticealde. Meantime, the pi'oject is 
being closely monitored as a demonstration that 
may develop patterns to be followed in other ai'ea.'. 

THE CONCERTED SERVICES PROGRAM 

Progress in coordinating manpower services has 
so far occurred mostly in mhnn areas, A patli find- 
ing elFort is underway, lionevcr, to nnif}' all man- 
|)owcr programs in depressed rural counties. This 
is (lie. pi'ogram known as Concerted. Services in 
’i'niining and Education, with pilot piojccts in 
lliree niral comities of .Arkansas, Minnesota, and 
Xew Mexico. Here, the Depart ineiits of .Vgricul- 
tinv, of lyalK)]', and of Healtii, 1‘hlncation, and 
AVcIfare are cooiKualing in a ]>iIo( < doit to ap]dy 
the nc\\ training* and education j)rogi*ain3 more 
etTectively. 

Fndcr the diivction of local coordinator.^, the 
('oncoitcd Services projet Is have gone well lx\vond 
(fie original concejilion aiid Imve liccoine (iie focal 
point in each area for any Federal, State, or local 
activity concerned ^^ilh (he i rent ion of jobs and 
the dcvelo]>nicnt of peojile for ji>hs. movemeni is 
now underway to exjiaml the ;ireas t overed by the 
idiot projects. 

In one Concerted Services eounfy (Sandoval 
rounly, X. Me.v.), the ctKirdinatnr of (’onceited 
Services interprets and helps the peoj>le obtain 
Federal services. Ife w orks to seen re .MDT.V j>roj- 
ects and lieljis to develop tlieni: entourages re.^i- 
dcnls to n^ksfer wilh (lie Stale Employment 
Service; mect.s ^'v iili (lie .Manpower .\d\ isory ('om- 
niitlee; and endi ,n oi s to concent rale Federal mam 
[Kiwer and developnienl resonmson hx’al project.s 
(.such as a public park, a town clinic, and a pro- 
g^:^f 1 of basic education for illiterate ivsideiits^. 

In the othci -unities, 'he (oordinaior.s do essen- 
tially the same things., although (heir fiimtions 
vary to til the l<Kal sltn.ation. 
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HUMAN RESOURCES DEVELOPMENT 

niulcrlyin^ fill of tlic above, as well as current 
])la(’e]ueJit eHortsof tlic j>ii!)lic KM)[)1o\inent Serv- 
ice, is the coiicej)( of Human Hcsouitcs JX^vclnp- 
mciit (JIIU)),' iuh'oduccd U\ 1005 ;uul now op- 
erating in every State, ihe District of Cohimbin, 
and l^ierto Hico. Like tlic (^oncentnitcd Pbnjdoy- 
ineiit Drognim, tins program involves a focusing 
of statf and resoiuves on reaching the disadvan- 
taged. iini)roving lliair cjn])loynbility, develop- 
ing jobs for them, and jdaeing thorn in these jobs. 

d’ho Human Kesoiures IXvcIopmeiit Program 
has, up (o now, involved only the public Kmploy- 
ment Service. 1 1 covers t be conni ry, wheixwcr t Jiei'e 
am State Km}>loyinent. otiices. It is no. insepamble 
part of all (’oncenf rated ICmploymcnt projects. 

In an ctlVnl to reach the liard-core nnemploye<l, 
IrH'al oflice statT mcmljcrs had boon slalioned in 
some s'aiin areas. Put cxjicriciico had showm that 
tins was not enough to bring tlicce disadvantaged 
people in touch with employability dc^c^opmcnt 
programs. It was found that trained neighborhood 
woi kci's ^Yith tirst-liantl experhneo in the poverty 
areas arc the most ciTective hrldgc- they call on 
the people in their homes and meet them in their 
neighborhoods to c.xplain the services available. 

Afost of the i)OOple thus contacted need Iiclj) to 
improve their employability, dliis ustially iv<pnrc.s 
connscliiig and tho dcveloiunent with the individ- 
ual of a sjRvifie anti ixMtistic ‘employabiUty plan” 
wliieb iiiay include u variety of needed services 
such as skill trainltig, mmedial education, licalth 
or ^Yclfare services, orientation in techniques of 
job hunting, coaching in gwxl work habits, pme- 
tico in taking employer cxfimiiiations, and legal 
counsel. Tlio culminat ion of these cITorts is place- 



ment of the individual in a jola — i)ften with special 
jissistance from tlie cooperating e iiployer in devel- 
oping a suitable opportunity, or pcrlmps oven in 
restvuetuving some existing job so that the worker 
can qualify for it. 

The HRD Program lias brought alx>ut a dra- 
matic shift in emphasis in tlie E nployment Serv- 
ice — fro)u a strongly employer-oriented screening 
agency to .:ii aiiplicant-orientcd organization ac- 
cepting a rcsijonsib.lity for dv^ve vping the poten- 
tial ot individuals who need lielp. During 1967, 
intensive training programs, some conducted 
through universities, were held for key staff in 
every State to acquaint them widi tlic philosophy 
and teehni(iues of Human Hesom ces IXjvelopmcnt. 
Several institutes were concerned with the siKJcml 
l>roblcms of Sjianisli-si)caking . uii;*ricans and of 
American Indians. Tho iiistit ites were aimed 
[>artly at motivating a change In svaiT attitudes, 
since, as in any drastic cliange »n program direc- 
tion, this represent e<l a challenge. 

Thciv have been, and still aie, otlier problems. 
Improving the sy.dcni*s cajiacitv for delivering up- 
to-date, comi>]chcnsivc job ma>ket information is 
cs-^^ieiil iab In addllioii, supJ>ol’ti^’o services must be 
obtained from already ovcrbindeiicd agencies. 

'J'hcse operafiomd problems have not prevented 
local Knqdoynicnt Service pcr'onnel from bocom- 
ing key incmlx'r.s of the coiiinunity ieams eon- 
leruod with planning and p oviding manpower 
services. Ixioal office personnel iro deeply involved, 
for example, in the liasie task- of recniitmcnt, in- 
take, orienlalioii, job deveh pment, and plnee- 
inent of disadvantaged pci*s )iis in (he Concen- 
tiatcxl Kniploynicnt Program. And Human Hc- 
sourees 1 )cvclopnicnt staff and concepts arc utilized 
in this effort. ' 



Enlistins Private Industry Cooperation 



.V pivcedont-making new pn^grain for develop- 
ing job t.p}H)iiiini(ics in lb * private sector of the 
eeo 'oiny wivs called lor by tlic Ihv.sident in his 
mv.-vsige In the (Vingiv.'^'^ ni Manpower. In intro- 
diming this .lOHS Ibogn rn, the President le- 
fcnetl ;o tlie lb-million Test Program in live 

* Uof n ni''>r<’ rN tnUrU lUsr i f rnnrrj f nf Untri.'^n 
jMf-rnf nf. ‘•ff /''(t rr M'. <3 



large cities, which liad provi led a basis of experi- 
ence for the new jirogram, a ad stated that “Gov- 
ernnicnt-siii)t>ortc<l omihe-jo » (raining is t!ic most 
effcoti\ c gateway (omcaninghd cniploymciit - . 

riie new .T(M ’ Pmgi un is basexi not only on 
ex[KM icnee \\\\*U i ilu- IV; t ITogram but also on 
the results of i Mhr jolt iMining projects con- 
ducted for flic I' ) t >< \i r.il \ ears undci the Alan- 
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power Development and Training Act, and on a, 
demonstration program sponsored by the Depart- 
nieiit of Labor ni 1067 (the Ter Cities Program), 

Several major jwojects initiated by private in- 
dnstry liave furni?l\ed valuable experience also. 
Fii Detroit, for example, tlie New Derix»it Com- 
mitteo. with representation from most of the city's 
larger btisines.se.«, was cstablislied in August 1067, 
after the summer riots. This committee has car- 
ried out some veiy s^u-vessful projects for recruit- 
ing ;md ^raining disadvantaged people, mostly 
Xegroes, The Xew Vork Coalition, organized in 
Octolwr 1067, flifTci's in that it includes lalx)r and 
civic as well as business leaders, hut the purpose 
is much the same. 

A somewhat different joint move wa.s made late 
i i 1067 by (he steel industry and (he steelworkers’ 
union to seeing- Federal help in upgrading steel- 
\vorkci*s and to train urcnip)oye<l workers to take 
their ))lace." 

Fpgrading’ in industry, witli result iug oppor- 
tiinitic.s for (he unemployed, is also the objective of 
the imaginative juograrn of Skill Advancement, 
fju', in Xew Vork. ^1‘his nonpmfit organization — 
oiganized by Cornell University, the PueHo Rican 
Forum, Trie., and the I/rban TxMgue of Kew York, 
with Government support- — has worked w ith large 
and small cmployet^ and with inclustiy- groups to 
iraiii low-skill employee.^ and to upgrade them. 
Hy A\jgust 1967, more tlir n 2,500 workers had been 
\ipgraded thmugh tlio cForts of this organization, 
which plans ton pgrade i, 500 more in fi.scal 1068. 

With these and other experiences on toe record, 
the ilORS program was decided upon. It is dc- 
scrjbwl in more detail later, after a preliminary 
discussion of the demons! rat i on piograns which 
have preceded it (the Test and Ten Cities 
])rugrarns). 

THI TEST PROGRAM 

Karly in October 1967, the President ar lounce^l 
a julot progimin to ally tbe fo.xes of Goveriment 
with (hose of private indn«^tr)‘ in a joint attack on 
banbeore unemployment. Rnsinessruen in five 
cities in whicli Concentrated Kinployment pivjects 
were functioning— Rost on, Chicago, I^os Aui’vles, 
San Antonio, and AVashingtoii, D.C. — were invited 
to come forwarrl with plans for on-the-job training 

•Sc? Uanpcvtr pp, 59-00, for • furihrr 0<#crlr 
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of severely di'advTin tarred residents. The induce- 
ment w.os a Federal commit inent to assume i^p to 
100 percent of the added costs and to cut red tejxs 
so that cooperating businessmen could make aW 
arningerncnfs for as3if>tanee from a variety of 
agencies throiigli a single office in the Depart men’ 
of Commerce. The specific obj<sjtives were vstab 
lislii ng, in or near ghetto arefuS, plants and iu' ? 
nesses committed (g employment of the disf.d-'ai 
taged and obtaining similar commitments fjor.i 
existing plants, and act ion by private indusfiy (/ t 
(roveniment expense) to provide technical, man 
agerial, aiul training ju>sistr:ace to small busine;>N>s 
offering eni])loyment opportunities for slum rt 1- 
denl.s. 

Agencies providing assistance are the Dop.iit' 
ments of Labor, Conmicrce, Defense, Health, Kd>i 
cation, and Welfare, and Housing and Urban D^ 
velopmertt; the Office of Eccnr<rrii»? Opportunits . 
the Small Business A<lmini st rat ion; nndthoO'n 
cral Smdoes Administration. In addition to De- 
partment of Labor (laining subsidies and a full 
range of manpower and supportive soi^ial services, 
the kinds of assistance that may be provided in- 
clude lease or sale of surplus Ftdei'al property, aid 
in tbe lease or construction of job-producing in- 
ihistrial facilities in poverty areas, use of excess 
7^\deral ecjuipnient for job training, le^.se .guaran* 
b.*cs protect big capital investments by large firms 
Ic.nsing facilities to sin a” bvsines^s, small business 
loans, and finds for transportation services and 
maringerial assistance. 

Ill little more than a month after the program 
was announce^l, plans had been made to build a 
printing plant in the RoxUny area of Boeten, 
which would give, work to 232 chronio4^Lily unem- 
ployed workers. Training nqiiipmcnt is to be pio- 
vided from Government s:r plus, and train i ng costs 
up (o about ^.1 million (an estimated two-thirds 
of the total) are to bo met by the Depayiment of 
r.abor. An ir ilial grou]i of 60 unskilled meti and 
women, to be selected by Ihe State Employment 
Servic?, were to staid vre rk in Januaty 1968.. and 
the full complement of trainees should be at work 
by jridsun>mCT. 

Further impetus to (he progi'ani ci'me with ♦he 
Economic Development Administration’sd'?dgn;i- 
ti' t\ of a 6-mile 5iquare area in th^ Chicago stock- 
yard.s district as eligible for Federal grants and 
loans. This opened the way for development of a 
riow industrial park which could provide up to 
7,000 jobs for hard- cor'* nneniployeil within 2 to 
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3 years. And in Washin^,*ton, D.O., p!ans were 
made to bring manufacturing operations into two 
slum areas. 

Before tlie end of 1967, nearly 160 companies 
had expressed interest in participating, as a result 
of meetings of Governm'Uit agency teams with 
leading businessmen in the five cities involved in 
this pilot prograjTi. 

THE TEN CITIES PROGRAM 

The search for eflective ways to involve the 
I)rivato sector of llie economy led, in July 1967, 
to Department cr T>ahor contracts with six private 
employers (as well ns one public school system) in 
10 major The pi ojects, which are to pro- 

vide tjiiining and placement assistance for large 
grou]>s of Mie most seiiously disadvantaged, arc 
heiiig coordinated with the Concentrated hlmploy- 
i.ient Program in each of the cities. The projected 
cost is $14 million. 

The contractors are recruiting trainees, giving 
n\edical examinations nnd minor medical treat- 
ment if needed, and i-roviding basic education, 
employahility irainin;r, und work tryord and on- 
the-job tiaiiiiiig, couj led with prevocationul and 
skill training —all ia'lwed to individual needs. TJie 
program provides foj' continuous counseling and 
for vigorous efforts; to place trainees in suitable 
work. All trainees must be placed directly in jobs 
or on-the-joli training during f lie initial 15 months 
of theprojeci — wliirh will thereafter devote a final 
J monti.s to followup. 

Kach project is employing its own ci'.rriculum 
design, including (he use of programed learning 
and I ther advanced aching tecuniques. The 
operations arc being contiaiiously observed nnd 
^*nnly^ed, in order to give Axe Department c urrent 
ir-formetion on how well the programs are going, 

wed ns insights their accomplislunents and 
problem^. 

One of the lessons already learned from tli:‘ and 
other pro^.’ rams is that suc^'essful preparation and 
on-the-job training of (he hnrd-core unemployed 
cost imun more tljnn the average of $750 per 
trainee indicated by past projects of on-the-job 
train. ug under the Manpower Development and 
Traimug Act, Because tha to&k of helping the 
greatly disad\ antagijd achieve emp’oyabilif) and 
needed v ork skills in so difficult and complex, ihe 




averago cost per trainer under the Ten Oiti<is 
Program will be about $2,-S00. 

THE JOBS PROGRAM 

The JOBS Program innoiiiiced by the Pre-i- 
dent in January was the logical outgrowth of tlie 
Test and Ten Cities pr< grams as well as the ex- 
perience with oii-the-;'ob training under the 
MDTA. This new rain looks to industry xs 
the demonstrated best source of training with 
promise of eventual en ployinent. And if puts at 
the disposal of indvstnr the services and facilities 
of Government, as cxp?rience has shown is essmi- 
tial if hard-core uneMpIoymeiit is to he er di- 
cated. The JOBS Program will be linked with 
existing programs, eipecially the Comentra'^ed 
Employment. Program, as a part of tha present 
conceiled at^a^'k on this problem. 

Under the JOBS plan, the cooperating cotnpa- 
?iies will provide tra ning and offer employment 
to hard -core unemployed workers identifi*id by tlio 
Government. The ipanies will bear th> iionnal 
framing costs. However, the persons hir?d under 
this program will less qualified thm those 
usually hired by the participating employers. Be- 
sides luiedirg more (raining than fhe typical r.ew 
employee, u any of them will require basic educa- 
tion, transinrtation services, conection of health 
problens, porsonal counseHng, and other special 
help, I'hc^ extra coifs for tlic^ services will be 
borne by the Goveinmcnt. 

The goal is 100,0(0 jcbj by June 1960 and 600,- 
000 by June 1971, in addition to 200,000 summer 
jobs for 3 'outh. Tie JOBS Pjograin is bcung 
started witli $106 millicj; from fiincis available for 
manpower progrnirs in fiscal 1968, and the Pivsi- 
dent has proposed increasing that amount to $244 
million in fiscal 10(9. 

In announcing tlie program, the President :aid 
he waa calling c^n .Vmerican industry to establish 
a National Alliancj of Businc5«;mcn to launch it, 
help '''thieve its got Is, and advise the Govemn onf. 
In e 60 largc*.st of tlie country, leading 

busi..css executive! will sjxiarhead the effort in 
their own communities. The proposed JOBS Pro- 
gram represents tie latest stage in the effoat to 
ino!)ilize the resouicesof ti e country, public aiul 
private, to insure tliat every American who wants 
and need? work can find it, and at a decent wrge. 
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Meetins the Needs of the Individual 



One of the principal difficulties in d‘iveloping 
manpower programs to meet, the needs of the un- 
employed and disadvantaged is the great div ersity 
of problems and needs, between groups such as 
jobless youth and older workers, city slum inhabi- 
tants and the rural poor, welfare I'ec.ipients and 
ex-convi('l", FuHlieniiore, the differences among 
individuals in tlie same general group may be 
erjiialiy great » 

Kccognition of these differences and of the con- 
sequent need to adapt proginnis to tiie individual 
lies behind the Human Resources ])erelopjnent 
Progmn ami the provision for varied services in 
connection with tlio ("oncent rated Employ ment 
Program. In addition, the (’ongrefs has provided 
new programs for special groups. The new de\ el- 
opments in existing programs, such as the Neigh- 
horhoed You^h Corp.s and the MDTA training 
projects, will also permit greater flexibility in 
meeting the problems of the individual. 

Taken together, these program developments 
provide a variety of jwssible approaches to the 
needs of different groups and individuals. A major 
task ahead is to mesh tl^em more closely into a co- 
ordinated system of efl'ective service tailored to 
individual needs. 



WORK-fXP^RIENCE PROGRAMS 



The Neighborliood Youth Corps (NYC) is, to 
date, the largest of the group of programs that 
afford meaningful work cxpcritncv to people not 
yet ready for competitive employ nient. Oppor- 
tnuitie.s for learning through work arc also an 
essential part the prog ram now known as Opera- 

tion M<ainstream, authorized by the Congress in 
1DC5, and of the New Carecis Trograin, author- 
ized in )0C0. These programs were set uj) under 
the hkoiiomic Opportunity Act, and are ndminls- 
(ere<l by tl\e Department of Labor, under n dele- 
gation of funds and autlioiity from tlie Office of 
Kconojuic Opportunity. In addition, the new Work 
Incentive Program for welfare clients, which will 
become operative in 106S, will have major work- 
exi)crience elemejits. 

It is expected tliat, with the budget recomm ended 
by the Pmident, emollments in w’ork'Oxj)eriencc 
nrojects will approacli 000, OOU in fiscal 10R9. Tlie 
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great majority of tlie enrol lce.s will bo youth in 
NVC projects of til is kind. 



tteighborhood Youth Corps 

A new avenue for on-the-job training of out-of- 
^ hool youtli tlvrough the Neighborhood Youth 
Corps was opened by iv amendment to the 
Econoniic Ojqiorlimity Act. Under this uniend- 
nipjit NYC work -experience training may be 
given III private industry, whereas proviously 
such training could be provided only in public 
and private nonprofit agencies. At the .same time, 
growing a tention in XYC jnograins to rome- 
<lial education, coiinsoHng, and “graduation" into 
oilier programs ]:roniises to incroase the ijicentive 
for out-of-school joulli to fui*thcr their education. 
Ihit for tlie deprived youth unwilling to I’ctnni to 
scliool, the opening of ojqiort unities in private in- 
dustry offers a more direct channel into |>eriiiancnt 
jirivftto employment. During fiscal IDG8 about 3,000 
of the nearly 80,000 enrollees prejeeted for the 
NYC on t-of- school program will work with pri- 
> a(e ejii])loyei'S. In I960, the nur?ibcr will be much 
liigher. 

Wages of enroll cc.'i in the private iudusti^ proj- 
ects — the ndniinum has been $1.40 an. hour and 
sot.io enrollees have been earning more thin 
$2.00 — are paid by the employers, who also supply 
niatevials, s\i])ervisicm, and training facilities. The 
employer’s t raining cosfi? arc reimburscxl. 

Some progress lias been made- and efforts are 
continuing to move XYC out- of -.school prirollees 
from work expcrjcnce into skill training under the 
Manpower Development, and Training Act. In 
a search for ways to provide .m c sicr trausi- 
lioii, concnnvnt XYC-MDTA pilot projects 
are undersvay in 10 cities. Tiiesc projects allow the 
trainee to be enrolled in MDTA training 4 lioiirs 
a day, with tlie I'emaining 4 hours spent at the 
XYC work fate. There have been some successes 
and some problems. Since most of the pro jcy:ts still 
are continuing, overall conchiFions cannot yet be 
reached. 

As of Norenibor 30, 1067, more (bun 200, iXX) 
young men and women weroenroHc<l :n the Neigh' 
iiorhood Youth Corps— 13 7,000 in the in -school 
program, which provides part-time work ex peri- 
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cno« to help youth from imjx^verished families to 
stay ill .school; and nearly <54,000 in the full-tbio 
pi'o^rain foi‘ oiit-of-school youth. By that date, a 
total of 1.3 million youtii had been enrolled in 
NYC projects since the program’s start in 1965 — 
some 400,000 in the in -school phase, about the saine 
number in the out -of -school phase, and more t han 
5'X),000 in the siiinmer programs, which are in- 
tended to enable impoveri died youth to earn the 
money necescjiiy to letiini to school in the fall. 

There is evidence that NYX^r enrollees — whether 
in school, out of s*dxool, or in a summer program — 
have contributed substantially to couimunity bet- 
tennent. Their >\ork assi;^imentvS have been use- 
ful and related lo the tnie world of work, and 
have aroused a sense of pride and accomplishment. 
The work of about 40 percent — mostly in*school 
enrollees — has l^eii us clerioa 1 employees or as edu- 
cational service ft ides. Another 2S j>ercent — mt^ly 
out*of*school emollees — have i>een building main- 
tenance aides, sometimes with opportunity to learn 
a substantive sl^ill. Some enrollees have been en- 
gaged in unusual or complex work — for example, 
Jis assistants in a television station, in display work, 
in drafting, and in housing rehabilitation. 

Followuip studios in 50 out- of -school NY(J pro- 
grams near the end of 1966 showed that atvout 35 
percent of the fomier enrollees had full-tine em- 
ployment, 18 percent were in scliool or occupa- 
tional training, 0 j>eivent liad entere<i military 
servii.e^, and 1 1 percent were Ilousewi^'cs, The re- 
maining 30 percent were ill or unemployed or 
could not be located. 

Operation Moinitrean 

One of the workd mining program?, known as 
Operation Mainstream,* otTers opportunities for 
adults similar to lliose for youth luider the Neigh- 
l>orhood Y'^outli Corps 

Unemployed adults or thosi with low incjomes, 
who ai*o unable to obtain appropriate wc; k because 
of tlieir age or for ether reasons, are provid^xl work 
experience designed to prepare them for competi- 
tive employment. Truincos arc employed in 
romnnmity l)cttei ment rctivitiesiii public and non* 
]>rofit agencies and recei^•e basic cdu<^ at ion and sup* 
])ortive services as necessary. 
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The first agreement for an Operation Main- 
stream project entered into by the Depai tincnt of 
Labor was with Green Tlmnib, Inc., a Jionproht 
organization for rural woilvors affiliated with the 
Farmers’ Union. By the end of fiscal year 1967, 
the Department had signed 145 agiwments, most 
of them renewals of earlier projects funded by the 
Office of Economic Opportunity. Approximately 
8,000 job opi»rtiinit :es were thus provided for out - 
of- work adults (at a Federal cost of not quite $24 
million). And 1,352 additional job opportunities 
were opened during the nrst o months of fiscal 1968 
by the funding of 28 more projects (at a Fedenxl 
ccstof $4.9 million). 

Men outnumber women enrollees more than 9 to 
1. And 3 of avery 5 enrollees are aged 45 and over. 

The \.’ork done by the enrollees is highly bene- 
ficial to their communities. Those in Green Thumb 
projects, for example — who are older workei-s 
with an average age of 68 — have planted many 
hundreds of thousands of trees and shrubs, built 
or reconditioned parks, and worked on over 10,000 
miles of liighway rights- of- way, clearing brush 
and doing soil erosion work and landscaping. 

The future development and direction of new 
Mainstream projects awaits a full review and e^*al- 
uation of 1967 experience. However, early exami* 
nation of four whdely separated pi\)jects showed 
that they were having highly beneficial effects in 
sparsely populated areas with high unemployment 
rates, low educational levels, little industrial poten- 
tial, and inadequate community services. It was 
concluded that, without Operation Mainstream, 
many older workers in these areas would have been 
unable to obtain employment. Nevertheless, project 
enrollees, nationwide, are moving into regular em- 
ployment, A recent study showed that, of some 
8,000 former Mainstream workers, nearly 2,.500 had 
full-time employment, over 1,000 were working 
part time, and 1,000 were unemployed. The work 
status of about 3,500 could not be determined. 

New Car6*f« 

The objective of the New Careers Program for 
iinem ployed ami underemployed peivms is to 
develop entry-level professional aide jobs, with 
maximum career ladder opp^rlunitU . These jobs 
are to i?i public and private nc nprofit agen- 
cies and in such critically undermanned fields 
ns health, education, welfare, neighl)orhood re- 
development, and pablic safety. 



Xew Oare^^rs projects are veiy important elo- 
ments in the Conoouti ated Employjnent Pro^yrams. 
La CO in liscal poav 1007 (\ *ht u the pro^am 
was clele^ratccl to the Department or Lal)or) and 
in ea.iy fiscal 1968, 22 siicl\ ])rojcKds were I'lmied 
in c<iiinectioii with Cojiceiitratcd EnipJoynicnt iVo- 
grams; those projects are expec-ted to offer 1,600 
enrollment opportiniitip.s. Another 10 independent 
New Careers projects with '2,000 slots were to have 
been funded in the first qiiai-tei-of iiscal 1068. How- 
ever, Ixcause of the large amount of preliminai^ 
work I’cqnired l>efoi'e prcdessional aides can hQ> 
brought info OvStablished institutions, and hecaiise 
of funding delays, only 8'22 new slots were act\ially 
provided in such projects during the first part of 
the year. 

If this new px*ogram is to realize ils promise, the 
institutions jwoviding cmploynjont and the pro- 
fessional workei-s whose positions will be affected 
will have to agree to some restructuring of jobs. 
Some tasks not requiring profe.ssional training, but 
wliich liave nevertheless been perfenned np to now 
by professional iiersonneJ, will have to l>e alkcated 
to separate positions which can fonii the basis for 
professional aide ladders. Devcloj)i}\g these aide 
jobs will enable institutions to utilize their profes- 
sio.nnl staffs more efticiently, while opening oppor- 
tunities for unemployed and u)ideremployed peo- 
ple to prepare for worthwhile careers. 

Innovative ide^as and the support of nongovern- 
mental organizations will cleaily be required for 
progress in tliose directions. Plans liave been rnadp, 
therefore, by the Departments of lyibor and of 
Health, Education, and Welfare; for an institute on 
the potential for New Careers in education, health, 
the social services, law enforcement, corrections, 
and housing and environ nental sen ices. Most par- 
ticipants will conio from nal’onal labor unions and 
professional organizations, and from individual 
New Careers proj^Kts, merit staffing systems, and 
career accredit at icm agendes. 

The Work lr><entlve Pro9rom 

A comprehensive mnnix>wcr program designed 
to break the cycle of |X)verty for public assistance 
recipients was made mandatory by 1067 legisla- 
tion (title IV, Social Security Act, as Amende<l). 
This now Work Incentive Program (WIN) sets 
as a national goal the restoration to ccomimic indc- 
l> 0 Pdence of all omploynblc |>ersons 16 years of age 
and over in families receiving Aid to Fanulies 



with Dependent Children (AFDC). Mo.*c than 1 
million families ?re involved. 

Wovk Incentive Programs with a full comple- 
ment of manpower services arc to be set up by the 
Department of Labor in every State and political 
subdivision having a significant number of people 
eligible to paificipate. Sup])ortive social and medi- 
cal services are to bo supplied by the public welfaro 
agencies, which will refer ijublic assistance recipi- 
ents to the program. 

It is planned to enroll 32,000 AFDC recipients 
in training under tliis program between April 1, 
1968, when it becomes effective, and t^'.o end of 
fiscal 1968. P'nrollnien^ is expected to surpass 
100,000 in fiscal 1969. The ultimate goal is to come 
as close as ])ossible to universal enrollment of all 
employable welfare clients. 

The ijrogram will differ in several n?s|>ects from 
il\Q work experience and trauiing program ad- 
ministered by the Department of Health, Educa- 
iioii, and Welfare under title V of the E-vonornic 
Opjvortunity Act of 1964, in which the Department 
of Labor cooperated under the 1966 amendments to 
that act. For one thiiig, it stresses f hr. development 
of immediate and meaningful en.plojment opjx)r- 
t unities for public assistance recipients. The most 
radical difference, however, is a provision for sub- 
sidized public or piivate nonprofit employment 
for those who cannot be traiiied. or placed in 
competitive employment. 

It is estimated that up to 15 percent of the 
enroUees will move directly nto jobs after initial 
assessment and counseling, and (hat an additional 
5 percent will move to jobs following 2- to 4-week 
orientation. The remaining indivMu.ils will be 
placed either in existing manpower programs for 
trzining specially adapted to their needs, or in 
training and work-exiKrience activities specifi- 
cally designed for the Work Incentive Program. 
Special work projects will be developed for indi- 
viduals not immediately responsive to (raining or 
education and unable to enter the competitive job 
market. 

It is believed (hat (he majority can be brought 
to the point of employability by a combination of 
iuan|x)wer and social services. In addition to coun- 
.«ieling and te.':ting, the program will provide, in 
sequence or in combination, job orientation, basic 
education, training in communications and em- 
ployability skills, work exiwrknce, skill training 
either in classrooms or on the job, and special job 
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development and placement services. Followup 
and supportive social and medical services will 
also be pvnilable :\s needed in all j'bases of the 
program. The hope is that this meshing of man- 
power and manpower-related services to meet 
c-are^ully \liaguosed individual needs will speed 
the job placement of public assistar.e recipients 
and help to CKpiip them for permanent self suppoit. 

NbW DEVELOPMFNTS IN MDTA 
TRAINING PROGRAMS 

The training programs for unemployed and un- 
deremployed workers established by the Manpower 
Development and Training Act of 1962 have been 
changing continuously ever since the act was 
passed. The latest changes reflect the nev* emphasis 
on serving the disadvantaged and coordinating 
manpower programs. They involve both ^he 
MDTA institutional (i.e., in- school situations) 
training projects and the on-the job (3JT) train- 
ing projects. 

ii^DTA Institutional Training 

Kinploymeat orientation training, as well as 
basic education, can now be provided when needed 
to prepare the chronically unemployed for jobs 
or skill training. This wrs a 1966 addition to the 
kinds of training permissible under the MDl'A. 
It helped .o make feasible the reorientation of 
MDTA programs in 1967, under which 65 i>crcent 
of all training slots were set aside for ♦he most 
disad\antagcd— those with combinations of prob- 
lems such as lack of education, minority group 
.status, long-term unemployment, poverty, and 
l)cing a teenager or an older worker. 

Empio^’icent orientation training provides a 
‘jridge to employment for man'" who have skills 
bit poor work records (owing, for example, to 
care)e.ssness, excessive absenteeism, job hopping 
or negative attitudes). Training can l^e given as 
needed in communication skills, grooming and jKr- 
sonal hygiene, the standards of l>ohavior and pev- 
fonuance generally ex|>c< twl by employers, tech- 
niques of job-hunting, and even the use of the 
local lransj>or(ation system (since many slum resi- 
dents know only their own neighborhoods). 

Altogether, 132,000 training opportunities were 
approved in MDTA institutional programs during 



fiscal 1967. Available data suggest that the num- 
ber of disadvantaged enrollees approximated the 
target ratio of 65 percent. The total number of 
full-time trainees in institutional programs dur- 
ing fiscal 1968 is expected to be about 129,000. And 
tjie President’s budget rccommtndations for fiscal 
19o9 call for an increase in this number to about 
170,000.' 

About 109,000 persons completed MDTA insti- 
tutional training during fiscal year 1967. Followup 
during the year after training shows that 90 per- 
cent of institutional trainees obtained employ- 
ment, most of it training related, and that 72 per- 
cent were employed when contacted. 

Efforts to attack the .skill shortage problem 
through part-time upgvading training for lowei 
skilled employees was les 3 successful, liowever. 
Such part-time I raining had Ijeen made possi- 
ble through a 1966 amendment to the MDTA, 
and it was hoped that successful upgrading cf 
workers would open opportunities for the disad- 
vardaged in low?r skilled jobs. Plans for pilot 
projects to t3st this approach called for the ap- 
proval of 6,000 trainees in such projects during 
the first quarter of fiscel 1968, but only 520 were 
actually approved. 

The kinds of workers for whom the part-time 
training is designed are already employed and dif- 
ficult to identify, Of those actually reached, few 
ha^*e been interested in undertaking 2 or 3 hours 
of training after an 8-hour workday. The train- 
ing incentiv 3 payment of up to $10 a week (lor up 
to 18 hours of training) is clearly an insufficient 
Rltraction— unless the worker faces the immediate 
likelihood of losing his job if he does not upgrade 
hie skills. Efforts are now being made tO test 
the feasibility of providing the training partly on 
the trainee’s own time and partly on that of h.*3 
employer, since both will benefit. The desirability 
of increasing the incentive payment is also b<»ing 
considered. 



MDTA On-lhe>J«b Troinfng 

Enrollments in on-the-job training under the 
MDTA were higher during fiscal 1967 than in any 
previous year. By the end of fiscal 1067, (he total 
number of approve<l OJT training oplwif unit Us 

’TTippp 196S tnd 1969 fl^yrn tnetude oot only trtlnpes Id 
N inrA frojrclM ai fiucb but al^o laPtUatloTial irvtaeeii In 
Orportunitifi ind'jBlflftUtallon CfDlfr (OIC) Kojecti and ibe 
Werb fnetotUe Progratn. 
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stood at close to 153^000, substantially above the 
target figure of 125,000 on-the-job training slots 
for the fiscal 3 *ear as a wliolc. It is estimated that 

110.000 new trainees were tnrollod during the 
year — the Iiigliest 12-montli enrollment in the his- 
i ory of the OJ T program. 

The 1968 estimate calls for 186,000 persons to 
he served hy on-the-job training programs, and the 
1969 budget anticipates 281,000. RegInning in 
1968, however, these figures no longer relate ex- 
clusively to theMDTA program*, they also iuelude 
the OJT components of several other manpower 
program.^ — the Xeighborhood Youth Corps, the 
^Vork Incentive Program, JORS, the Ccncen- 
trated Employment Program, and the special pro- 
grams for veterans. It is estimated that 103,000 
will 1x3 trained on the job in fiscal 1969 under the 
M1>TA program, including the MDYA contribu- 
tion to JOBS — somewhat more than a third cf the 
l)rojected total number of OJT trainees. 

During the 196T fscal year, 54,500 trainees com- 
ple^(vl OJT projects. Postt raining followup shows 
that- 90 percent of those completing such proj«cts 
remain regularly employed, 05 percent of them in 
training-related work. 

To make on-thc-job training possible for the 
most severely disadvantaged, it was plani.ed to de- 
vote nearly 60 percent of OJT funds in fiscal 1967 
to the coupling of skill training with supplemen- 
tal basic educe lion, communications, or employ- 
ability training. Conti acts pronding for nearly 

55.000 training slots hi coupled programs were 
e.xccutcd in fiscal 1967, only two-tHrds cf tl e num- 
ber projected. But in (he first quarter of fiscal 1968 
flic target was exceeded— with contracts calling 
for close to 20,000 training slots in coupled pi^oj- 
ects, as compared with a target figure of 16,000, 

Problems have been encountered in recruiting 
and retaining disadvantaged trainees during the 
first stage of coupled program5, wliich usually in- 
volves classioom (raining. Many of these trainees 
are school dropouts who have already rejected the 
school setting and resist iWuming to it. It has 
been found that trainee interest in couplod projects 
is strcngfliened by substituting vistibulc training 
on the employer’s premises for classes in the 
schools. 

The growing practice of contracting for OJT 
programs with a community organization which, 
in turn, subcontracts with employers has increased 
the numbers of disadvantaged trainees recruited. 
It also has Ix’Cii learne<l, however, that a greater 
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Federal investment will be essential in order to 
interest employers, attract the disadv'antaged to 
the urogre.ms, and keep them intraining and subse- 
quent employmciit. This finding underlies the de- 
cision to increase the Governments payments to 
employers, in order to compensate them for the 
a Jded indirect coe-ts (through loss of productivity, 
unusual supe.Tision requirements, and extra risks 
and burdens) involved in tniining the disad- 
vantaged. Also, more init ial counseling, health, and 
other supixirtive services are to bo pro\dded to 
i.uprove the employability of prospective trainees. 

In develciJing new OJT contracts, particular 
at (cut ion is being given to training for well-paid 
jobs offering proniotioiul opportimities. The co- 
otie ration of large companies in creating new train- 
ing opportunities will be sought, and an active 
effort will be made to de\elop opportunities with 
firms establishing operations in ghetto areas under 
(lie Test and JOBS progiams. In addition, closer 
relations are hewing developed with tlie Job Corps 
and NYC, so that youth leaving these jirogmins 
van go directly into OJT positions in private 
industry. 



NEW TECHNIQUES TOR REACHING AND 
SERVING THE DISADVANTAGED 

The search for effective \^alys of establishing 
communication with the pool and di sod van (aged, 
winning their confidence^ and stimulating their 
d^dermination to advjince thenaselves has led to a 
number of innovations. For example, use has 
been made of aides drawn from the target slum 
neighborhoods who ara able to work with their 
neighbors, unhampered by the communications 
barrier that often senarates the ghetto dweller and 
the middle-class professional. The employment of 
these neighborhood workers is a key feature of the 
Human Resources Development Program and 
other new pregrams ir.volvmg outreach activities 
(as already discussed). 

Following are some other new approaches which 
have been developed for reaching and r-erving the 
disadvantaged. 

TIDE Proflrom 

An effective device for building aspirations and 
redirecting (he energies of problem ycuth has 
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emerge^l in the TIDE (Testing, Informing, Dis- 
cussion, and Evaluating) Program. This was intro- 
du<M>d initially in 33 Youth Opi>ort unities Centers 
in rhe summer of 196i3, primarily as a means of 
holding youth until Neighborhood Yoith Corps, 
MDTA, and Job Corps assignments could be 
opened for them. Variations of the 1966 program 
were undertaken experimentally in 32 YOC's be- 
tween July and October 1967. 

Each TIDE class was a 4-week program in which 
lb to 20 youth were brought together at a confer- 
ence tabic, with a counselor, to discuss their prob- 
lems and hopes and to learn what is required to 
make a start in the working world. Filins, visiting 
speakers, held trii:)s, and other resources were uti- 
lized to get the individual to evaluate liis abilities 
J’ind imitations and to think positively abo-jt liis 
future. Of the more tha» 1,200 disadvantaged 
youth taking part in the TIDE demonstration, 
ibout 80 percent were motivated to return to schwl, 
take additional training, or find jobs. 



Opporfuni^ Line 

Still under evaluation at the end of 1967 was a 
program of outreach thrnugji television to seek 
out ajjplicants for the many unfilled job opening' 
listed with the public Employment Service. 

The program began at a Chicago tcle\Hsion 
station in June 1967. fn cooperation with the 
Urban Ix?aguo, the Merit Employment Committee 
of the Chicago Associat'on of Commerce and In- 
dustry, and the Illinois State Employment Service 
(ISES), this station introduced ‘‘Opportunity 
Line,” a Saturday afternoon program for which 
the Negro personnel manager of one division of a 
major steel company is master of ceremonies. The 
program uses a job board and a battery of ISES 
interviewers to answer phone inquiries, and fca- 
lures intcr\ iewsar.d “success stories.'* Respondents 
seeking work are directed to appropriate ISES 
offices. 

The ])rogram has gcnci atwl wide interest, stimu- 
lating hundreds of new job orders from employers, 
and denionstraleu to the imeinplovcd and under- 
employed that jobs are plentiful and of wide 
variety. It also has intensified public interest in 
the Employment Service. 

Similar programs now have been introduced 
by television stations in many other cities. Ouide- 
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lines were issued (o Employment Service offices 
til rough out t lie country, on the basis of the Chicago 
experience, suggesting methods for assuring the 
f id lest i>ossible service to responds ts. 



Projecl PRIDE 

In a brief span of 4 weeks during tlie summer 
of 1967, 11 group of five “top dudes” — natural 
lenders of glietto youtli — proved tliat tliey could 
plan, assume responsibility, organize, delegate, 
and achieve results. Project PRlDJi, an experi- 
mental yoiuli i)roject sponsored by the Department 
of I>abor in Washington, D.C., revealed a previ- 
ously xintapped leadership and performance poten- 
tial. The group was p.ble, w itliin 3 dajs, to recruit 
more than 1,000 ymitli, assign them to operating 
areas and work teams, and move them into action — 
cleaning streets, alleyways, and vacant lots, haul- 
ing away trash, and killing tliousands of rats. 
Countlei -5 abandoned washing machines, refriger- 
ators, kitchen langes, and motor vehicles were 
taken to the city dump. 

Project PRIDE proved the sponsors’ original 
hypotliesis— that (here is order in the ghetto, al- 
though often unrecognized outside and often 
directed towatxl antisocial ends. It proved further 
tliat this order, combined with street leadership, 
cm become a powerful, positive force. 



Th« OpporlunIHes IndustriCiExaHon Confers 

The Opportunities Industrialization Center 
(OIC) idea, conceived in Philadelphia in 1064 as 
a Negro self-help venture,* ):as spread r.ipidly 
throughout th(i country. At latest estimate 60 
indepcndejit centers had been established, (he 
largest ones located in Philr.dciphia, Eric, and 
Harrtsburg, Pn.; Roanoke, Va.; (V^ashingtou, 
D.C. ; Ix)S Angeles and Jfenlo Park, Calif.; 
♦Seattle, Wash.; Little Rock, Ark *, and Oklahoma 
City, Okla. 

As of early 1968, about 25 OIC's were being 
funded jointly by the Departments of Labor and of 
Health, Vlducation, and Welfare and (he Office of 
Economie Opportimily. In addition, the Concen- 
tnitol Employment Programs in six major cities 
ha I Mibcontniclcd with the local OlCs to provide 
certain maiiiKiwer services. Ihe other centers are 

|#I7 U6t(Po>rfr ftrport, p, GO. 
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financ4?d mainly from local resources. A national 
OIC instif ule in Philadelphia provides a teclinical- 
assistance service fo the federally funded OIC’s. 

Training at the OIC's is accompanied by inten- 
sive counseling during and sometimes after the 
course is completed. A ‘‘feeder'^ program p^ior to 
.skill training is a unique element designed to in- 
crease tlie trainees’ employability. 

The ability of an OIC to place its trainees in 
jobs is rooted ir. its relations with the local business 
community. Businessmen aie consulted regarding 
their job requirernents. An advisory com mil tee for 
each ocnipation is appointed to represent the em- 
ployers of the community. This committee assists 
in writ ing the curriculum, donates or secures equip- 
ment and supplies, recommends program revisions 
to meet changing job requirements, and heli)S to 
place the graduates in jobs. 

The original center in Philadelphia, has placed 
3,(500 trainees in jobs with 8S8 different companies 
during its first years of operation. All but 2 
I>ercent of these placements were in jobs using the 
skill in which the individual was trained. This 
center can iicconimodate 1,400 trainees at a time 
and has a waiting list of 6,000. 

MEETrNG THE PROBLEMS OF SPECtAl 
GROUPS 

Older Workers 

IVithin the total population of the disad- 
vantaged are several special groups— some local- 
iwid, some scattered throughout the country — with 
unique problems requiring specially tailored pro- 
grams, Ore group wlu>se needs have received par- 
ticular c-.nphasi9 in 1967 and 1968 is older workers. 

The Age Discrimination Act of 1967, recom- 
mended by the President in bis 1967 01d*T Ameri- 
can menage, becomes effective in mid- June 1968. 
The measure applies to emplo^’ers of 50 or more 
\>e,r9ons (25 or more after June 30) and to em- 
ployment agencies and labor organizations. Its 
prohibition against arbitrary age discrimination 
protects workers l)Ct\veen the ages of 40 and 65 — 
about oue-half of the entire labor force. 

The legislation gives (he Secretary of Inbor 
enforcement power. It also directs him to make 
further studies — among them an exaniinaticm of 
institutional arrangements, including compulsory 
retirement, which work to the disadvantage of 



older workers— and directs him to foster older 
worker employment through the Employment 
Sendee and through cooperation with public and 
priv’B.te agencies. 

The Employment Service program for older 
workers who have difficulty in getting or keeping 
jobs principally because of age (or of characteris- 
tics or dinarily as.sociated with age) includes coun- 
seling, job development, referral to training or to 
otlrer social services, and job placement. All these 
services are provided on ,vn intensified and individ- 
ualized basis. 

A moderate expansion, initiated in fiscal 1966, 
allocated 100 staff positions exclusi^•ely for such 
services to older workers, and in fiscal 1967, all 
additional 291 ixisitions were aliooated. Most of 
these posit ions were used to staff older worker serv- 
ice units in 27 of th^ Nation’s major cities. 

Jobseekers aged 45 and oi’cr accounted for 15 
percent of all applications filed with the Employ- 
ment Service in the first 10 months of 1967, and 
for 21 i>ercent of all placements made (more than 
1 million). During the same period, 108,000 older 
workers received intensive counseling to assist 
them in clioosing an occupation or dealing witli 
other job problems. 

The new older worker service units represent the 
most concerted effort since the late 1050% to e.xpand 
employment services for this group. There are ar- 
guments for and against the concept of specialized, 
older worker units. At the end of 1967, the Depart- 
ment of jL^abor was in process of consulting Em- 
ployment Service offSc’ rls, older workers, and busi- 
ness and community leaders, with the aim of evalu- 
ating these units and other services to older 
Workers. 

Since most special service units hod been in op- 
eration for only a few months, it was too early to 
summarize their activities. However, in the five 
original units (in Detroit, Minneapolis-St. Paul, 
Kansas City, KocUester, and Houston), 6,200 older 
workers filed job appli''ations from January 
through October 1967. Of these, 4,-350, or 70 per- 
cent, received job counseling, a ratio seven limes 
(he overall Employment Service average (or this 
age group. 

The Human Resources Development Program 
has spurred efforts to aid older workers Most such 
workers registering with the Employment Service 
fit two of the criteria for HRI) services; l>esides 
being 45 years of age or older, they have been (or 



may reasonably bo expected to be) unemployed for 
15 weeks or longer. In general, whore older worker 
service units exist, these have been incorporated 
into (he HRD eifort. 

The Phiiployjnent Service lias also conducted two 
experimental projects in neighborhood einjdoy- 
nient centers, in order to 7nake its services as acces- 
sible as possible to older workei*s. Both centers 
were staffed almost entiiely by volunteers, and 
have demonstrated the effectiveness of these volun- 
teers in job development and other assistance to 
older workers. Current plans call for extending tlie 
use of volunteers to other localities. 

Among MDTA trainees, tlie re; resentation of 
older workers has increased moderately. The pro- 
portion reached b2 percent in fiscal 1967, an im- 
pzxivemerit over the earlier ratio, which \vsis per- 
sistently alK>ut 10 ))ercent. In on-the-job training 
projects, the proportion of trainees who were older 
workers was 11 percent in 1967, 

Seven experimental and demonstration ]>rojects 
concerned with older workers were operating in 
1967, out of a total of 16 such projects ini'datod 
since the passage of the MDTA in 1962, The 
experience gained through these projects should 
furnish useful guidelines for organizations con- 
cerned with the problems of older workers, 

Mexlcon Arftrkont 

Concentrated in the southwestern part of the 
United States are nearly 5 million Mexican Amer- 
icans. This minority group is afflicted by por\*asive 
poverty, high unemployment, lack of education, 
and other economic and social deprivation (as dis- 
cussed in the section on Equality of Opportunity 
ia an earlier chapter). 

The MDTA program has not been verj* suc- 
cessful in reaching the most disadvantaged mem- 
bers of this populaf ion group, part icularly in rural 
areas. Enrollment of these people in training 
projects has been hampered by their frequent in- 
ability to meet the entrance requirements, by the 
fact that these projects arc largely urban, and by 
mistrust of the Employment S<*rvicc, through 
which (he (raining opportunities arc available. 
Some Mexican Americans apparently believe that 
Employment Service offlees cannot offer them op- 
portunities or will categorize them as farmworkers 
n:ul shunt lliem into Ihe migrant labor system 




from which they are trying to escape. Lack of ade- 
quate oufreuch facilities limits the Employment 
Servicers ability to charge these attitudes. How- 
ever, efforts are being made to strengthen services 
to the Spanish -speaking people of the Southwe-st 
by such methods as developing Spanish versioi*s 
of testing m«ate rials, increasing the numbers of 
bilingual interviewers and counselors in local of- 
fices, and emphasizing recruitment of Mexican 
American job applicants. 

The Xeighborhood Youth Coips has had the 
greatest success in serving this minority group. 
There has been substantial Mexican American 
participation in both In -school and out-of-school 
projects. But the lack of vocational and personal 
guidance, especially for the out-of-school youth, 
and the lack of followup after NYC enrollment is 
ended are serious deficiencies. These Mexican 
American out-of-sclicKjl youth often represent the 
most disadvantaged members of a ix)\ erty- stricken 
popalation, and (hey are badly in need of con- 
tinued, understanding guidance. Enrollment in 
NYC projects may give these youth a glimpse of 
their potential. But the general lack of oppor- 
tunity (0 move on to skill (raining and jobs after 
completing an NYC project has often left (hem 
little, if any, l>etler off than on entering the project. 

To meet the need, for a communications bridge 
between Mexican Americans and the P^mploymcnt 
Service and to give them greater awareness of 
available manpower programs, an organization 
known as SER (Service, Employment, Redevel- 
opment) was organized by some major Mexican 
American organizal ions. SER was funded late in 
1966 by ihe Department of Labor and the Office 
of Economic Opportunity to establish informa- 
tion centers and prepare a “skill bank’^ of Spanish- 
speaking people. A total of $5 millicn in MDTA 
funds has been earmarked to supfort the local 
programs SER is doveloping. In three cities, the 
organization has furnished a component of the 
Concentrated Employment Program.^. 

Thus, a small beginning has been made. But 
there is great need for provision of better educa- 
tional and health services, for improved transj>or- 
tation, and for indusi rial development in the areas 
where Mexican Americans are concentrated.* 
Broad Government action in these directions will 

•For * dlicuMJcn W'onomlc * tplortn^nt rr<’frim for the 
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be needed to bring the Mexican A:nericans of the 
Southwest into full participation in the region’s 
economic and cultural life. 



Prison Inmales 

Througli appropriate training and other serv- 
ices, many prison inmates can be prepared for 
productive lives after re.'^ase. Evidence to this 
eifect has accumulated from E&T) projects in the 
past several )*ears. 

The projects give promise that more widespread 
counseling, basic literacy training, skill training, 
job development help, and phcenient and suppor- 
tive services can effectively reduce the present high 
recidivism rates. At least onc-third of the moie 
then 100,000 persons released f^’orn State and Fed- 
eral ]>risons each year, and one- th ini of the large 
:uinibem released from local and county jails and 
workhouses, now i*etun; to j>rison as repeating 
offenders. 

Jfost oiTcnders, when they enter cornictionnl in- 
stitutions, liave little training or job skill. Char- 
acteristically, they have had unstable employment 
experience or perhaps none of real s’gnificnnce; 
as a group they arc undereducated and liavc poor 
attitudes toward the world of woik; and many 
co.MC from broken liomes. Such backgrounds, 
coupled with a prison record, pi'csent grave linndi- 
caps to individual looking for jobs after release 
from prison. Inability to find work is apparently 
a f.actor in the liigh rate of rcn:idivisjn. 

In view of the apparent need for training and 
related services for prison inmates, (Vmgress has 
authorized a new’ and expanded pilot program to 
run through fiscal 196i). The purpose-, of the new 
program is to acquire additional knowledge and 
experience on which to base State and Federal 
programs for all inmates who need job prepara- 
tion. In the absence of special financing, reserve 
MDTA funds will be used to finance a limited 
number of projects. These are being developed by 
State Employment Services and education agen- 
cies, in consultation with administrators of correc- 
tional programs. 

To inform administrators and other concerned 
people about the new program, the Rehabilitation 
Research Foundation has conducted four regional 
conferences on the findings of expciimcntal and 
demonstration ex|)crience in prison inmate train- 
Q ing. These conferences have included Employment 




Service representatives, vocational rehaoilitation 
officers, vocational educators, corrections adminis- 
trators, and pardon and parole officials. 

New projects are being planned under the Man- 
power Development and Training Act to take ad- 
vantage of the experience and iiu.ights gained 
fro.Ti the demonstration projects. Innovation and 
c:iperimentation will continue in those new 
projects. 

Kxpcriiiientatioii with respect to tlie effect of 
bonding assistance in aiding the, employment of 
ex-prisoners also is continuing under a 1965 
MDTA imoiulnient. Many cKcupations have been 
closed to ex-]>rlsoncrs because of bonding require- 
ments and the refusal of bonding companies to 
underwrite (he trustworthiness of persons \vith 
police records. Under the experimental program, 
the Federal Government has contracted with a 
commercial underwriter to provide bonds for ex- 
Ijrisoners, and for others who have participated 
in a federally assisted manpower program and arc 
denied employment because of arrest records or for 
other reasons unrelated to ability. 

SERVICES TO RETURNING VEIERANS 

About 850,000 servicemen will be returning to 
civilian life during fiscal 10G8— and an equal 
number in 1069 — about 800,000 more than in the 
average pre-Vietnam year. Some l«ave meaningful 
work awaiting them, but large numbers will face 
serious employment problems uriess all (he re- 
sources of Federal, Stale, and local governments 
arc marshaled to help them. 

The President, in August 1067, directed the 
Secretary of Tiabor, in cooperation with the 
Secretary of I)efens<», to see that ‘‘each and every 
returning veteran )>e personally contacted by 
telephone or by pei*sonnl visit by a representative 
from one of the Station’s 2,200 public Employment 
Service ofiices in order to ascertain his or her 
particular job needs.” 

Accordingly, as each serviceman is discharged, 
notice is sent to llie Employment Service office 
iiearest his home, and this office makes every effort 
to inform the veteran in |>ersoii (d the services it 
can offer— extensive job counseling and guidance, 
training oj>por1 unities, referral to employment, 
rtud information about (he row GI bill of r»gh(.«5. 
In addi(ion, if the veteran faces any (>eriod of nn- 
einploYinent, the office will see that be is informed 
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about tlie veterans’ unemployment compensation 
propfrain. 

To provide additional services, the, President 
recently ordered the establishment of special ILS. 
Veterans Assistance Centers in 10 major cities 
throughout the country and proposed similar 
centen for iO other cities. Thef« centers ^Yill enable 
veterans to get information in one centrally located 
oflicc on the full range of cducp tional, employment, 
housing, herd til, and other services to which they 
are entitled. 

The Fmployment Service find Veterans Center 
programs ane geared to helping the veteran after 
dis'.’h^rge. Through its new Pioject Transit ion, the 
Department of Defense is also providing training 
and educational opj>ort unities for an increasing 
uuniber of senucemen during tlieir Rnal 6 months 
of service, to prcparfj them for civilian employ- 
ment. Highest iinority is given to those expected 
to f» e the most severe prob)eiiis — the combat dis- 
abled, th.ose with iio civilian »x>rk extierience, and 
those, including many combat veterans, who did 
not acquire any skills related to civilian jobs while 
in the service. 

Project Transition has four basic elements — a 
counsel i ng program t o Jr termi nc ca reer desi res and 
educational and training dioicess J'n educational 
program to bring men up to (he eighth grade or 
high school equivalency level, a training program 
to give thorn marketable skills, and a placement 
s>*stem to lurnish employment opportunities to the 
newly ti'ained seiTicemen (through the facilities 
of the Employment Seiviceand private industry). 
Training is provided through existing civilian- re- 
lated military courses, thiough MDTA courses or 
those sponsored by Fedet^al agencies such as the 
Post Office Department, a ad through courses given 
by companies to meet their own employment re- 
quirements. Thus, in providing predijscluugo train- 
ing to servicemen, Proj^xt Transition will help 
meet the personnel needs of Federal, State, and 
local government agencies ris well as of private 
indiistrjv 

Special benefit from Project Transition is ex- 
pected for marginally qualified ser\dcenien in- 
ducted imdor the Armed Forces’ recently developed 
Project 100,000. During the first year of Project 
100,00?, (he Armed Foivos accepted 40,000 men 
who prenously would have been rejected, and 06 
percent of them successfully completed lx\sic train- 
ing. Aljoiit one-third of (his group has bccji 



trained in combat skill. It iseo pected that in 1968 
fully 100,000 young men \vid be accepted for 
sendee under thi ■ piogram, ' 

The recen. Gl iKsielit leglsl ition sjiould make 
advanced t mini tjg inui e<]ucatio i possible for great 
juunl>ei*s of young \nteians wl o previously could 
Jiot afford this. More than 25' ,000 veterans cur- 
rently attending ( oiligi; ai*e i xeiving payments 
under the )U’ogr.nu, v hich go as high as $175 a 
monili for a veteran tw) dependents. The 

new law also autluni/.es oii-t le-job training al- 
lowances to ^etemn^’ rinollcd i i Federal or State- 
approved ap])pentieeship progi ams. Altogether, it 
is estimated that .his ]( rishati m will provide in- 
creased education:*), job traini ig, and other bene- 
fits for alxjul ■* mi M ion \(ter.na of the Vietnam 
I^eriod. Currently. iijon» tiian ^ 00,000 are uxeiving 
benefits. ' 

To supplement tlie new Gi bill, the President, 
on January 30, 1968, propose< new legislation that 
wo!iUl enable the veteran to h( Ip others wliilo help- 
ing liimself. The President 1 is allocated $50 mil- 
lion in his 1969 budget as incentive pajonents to 
veterans w] o agieo to take training for special 
l)ublic sen'ice jobs. Tlio pro;^oscd legislation- -the 
Veterans in the Public Serv’ce Act of 1968 — seeks 
to channel f iiS talents of vct4 rans into the Nation’s 
ghetto schcols, miderstaffed ’dt-y TX)lice and fire de- 
partments and hospitals, a* d many programs de- 
signed to help the disadvauhagod. 

Veterans studying to b< teachers in deprived 
areas wall drew additional 'oenefits of $50 a month 
for every month they agreejo teach — up to 3 years 
of such extra benefits. The Oep.irtment of Defense 
13 cooperaf ing with maj >r police departments 
throughout the counti*j' by allowing early dis- 
charge (up to DO days) for men who wish to enter 
civilian police work. The President also has di- 
rected (he Veterans'.Vdniii istmt ion to increase (ho 
numbers trained in health oc»*upations in its hos- 
pitals by 80,000 a year. Ii. addition, (he Kinploy- 
nient Service is making n strong effort to interest 
veterans with paraniedica' e.xperience in planning 
civilian careers in health 'ccupatior'^. 

Veterans are not, as a gioup, disadvantaged and 
certainly are not among thi hard-core unemployed. 
However, 24 percent of the returning veteranshave 
not completed liigh schcol. Many are Negroe,*!, 
Mexican Americans, A nerican Indians, and 
Puerto Hicans— minority groups that often face 
sjKxial obstacles in securh g work. Whatever I heir 
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ethnic origin, and whether their roots are in pov- 
erty or affluence, veterans represent one of the 
country’s greatest resources of manpow’er. The 



interlocking programs now underway are de- 
signed to insure them opj)ortunity to develop their 
abilities fully and to find satisfying j obs. 



1968 and the Future 



The new developments reported in this chap- 
ter — some begun cautiously in 1966 and tried out 
in 1967, some begun in 1967 or still in the plan- 
ning stage at the beginning of 1968— should be- 
come fully operative this year. Private industry 
should now become deeply involved in develop- 
ment and employment of the country's most dis- 
advantaged human resources, and its potential for 
acting as a full partner in the Govenmient’s man- 
power programs should be demonstrated. The ex- 
pansion of the Concentrated Employment Pro- 
gram is expected to decrease unemployment in 
city slums and depressed rural areas. The Human 
Resources Development Program in all its varied 
manifestations will continue to be the heart cd 
Employment Service pro/-, rams. And the new 
JOBS and Work Incentive programs and other 
strengthened programs of (raining and work ex- 
perience will alter the lives of many thousands of 
people. 

Certain aspects of these programs will certainly 
bo changed as experience is gained, and new ap- 
proaches will be tried. But in one shape or an- 
other, these programs niust and will succeed. There 
is little choice, if continued hopeless unemoloy- 



ment, poverty, and mr unting unrest are iO be pre- 
vented. 

lliese programs have to work as an integrated 
whole. Interagency rivalries, suspicion an'ong 
various actio: i groups, and the urge to act alone 
without mutual planning mu%t be submerged in 
a concerted marshaling of efforts. 

A rigorous and systematic evaluation is needed 
and will be curried out, to detenuiiie what is 
working and what is not, and what can be done 
to improve ei.eh project. The programs or phases 
of programs that cannot be made to serve their 
intended purjrose must be di&:^arded or changed; 
those that offer the most profit over investment 
in tenns of human advance and elimination of 
chronic joblei^ness must be emphasized and ex- 
panded. 

The estimate in the Budget of the U?utcd States 
for fiscal 1969 that 1,292,000 |>ersons will be served 
by (raining, work experience, and related pro- 
grams represents an jncnK<se of 322,000 over the 
estimate for fi:scal 1968. If this goal is rcF.ched, md 
a great numb<rr of disadvantaged people thus en- 
abled to enter meaningful jobs, this will i^present 
a major bieak through in solving the problems of 
unemployment; and poverty in the United States, 
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The U.S. Department of Labor is the source of all data in this report 
unless otherwise specified. (Prior to July 1959 Iho data shown in sections 
A and B were published by the U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau 
of the Census.) Information on concepts, methodology, etc., v ill bc> 
found in the appropriate publications of tie Department, particularly 
Employment ond Earning i and Monthly Report on the Labor Force of the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics and publications ol the Bureau of Employment 
Security. For those series based on sampleii, attention is invited to the 
estimates of sampling variability and sample coverage published in 
Employment and ^rnings and Monthly Report on the Labor Force, 

Beginning with data for 1957, the lower ege limit for official statistics 
on persons in the labor force was raised from 14 to 16 years. At the same 
time, several definitions were sharpened to clear up ambiguities. The 
principal definitional changes were: 

(1) Counting as unemployed only persons who were currently available 
for work and who had engaged in some specific jobseeking activity wiiuin 
the past 4 weeks (an exception to the latter rendition is made for persons 
waiting to start a new job in 30 days or waitiig to be recalled from layoff) 
In the past the current availability test was n >t applied and the time period 
for jobseeking w'as ambiguous. 

(2) Counting as employed persons who were absent from tl eir jobs in 
the survey week (because of strikes, bad 'veather, etc.) and who W’erc 
looking for other jobs. These persons had preriously been classified as 
unemployed, 

(3) Sharpening the questions on hours of work* duration of unemploy- 
ment, and self-cmplo^ ^..ent in order to increase their reliability. 

These changes did not affect the unemployment rate by more thati 
one-fifth of a percentag'^ point in either diiection, although the distribu- 
tion of unemplo>Tnent by ser was affecteJ. The number of employed 
was reduced about 1 million because of thci exclusion of 14- and 15-year- 
olds. For persons 16 years and over, the only employment series appreci- 
ably affected were those relating to houn of work and class of worker. 
A d.^tailed discussion of the changes and their effect on the various 
series is contained in the February 1967 bsue of Employment and Earn- 
ings and Mo7ithly Report on the Labor Forco, 

The tables in section A have been revisjd to exclude 14- and 15-year- 
olds where possible; otherwise, annual averages for 1966 are shown on 
both the old and nc v bases. Overlap aveiages for 1966, where pertinent, 
are also shown for the special labor force series in section B. Most of 
the projections in section E have beer revised to relate to persons 16 
years and over. 

Most time series are shown from the fint year for which continuous or 
relatively continuous data are available, leginning with 1947. 

Alaska and Hawaii are included unless (-therwise noted. 

Individual items in the tables may not a id to totals because of rounding. 
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Note; The lower age limit for the inclusion of persons in labor force statistics was raised from. 14 years to 16 
years of age beginning with the publication of data for 1967, (For a discussion of this and other definitional changes 
adopted at the same time, sec the preceding foreword.) Historical data in this section have been revised, where 
possible, to relate to persons 16 years andolder; where this has not bee n possible, overlap averages are show n for 1966. 
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Table A-2. Total Labor Force (Including Armed Forces) and Labor Force Participation Rates ' for Persons 
16 Years ond Over, by Sex and Age: Annual Averages, 1947-67 
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4,285 


5,036 


4,407 


2,610 


821 


313 


1957 


21, 765 


716 


1,150 


2,453 


4,263 


5,121 


4,618 


2,631 


813 


332 


1958 


22,149 


685 


1,153 


2,610 


4, 201 


5,190 


4,662 


2,727 


822 


333 


1959 


22.5J6 


765 


1,137 


2,484 


4,096 


5,232 


5,083 


2,883 


836 


349 


1960S 


23.272 


805 


1,257 


2,690 


4,140 


5,306 


5,280 


3,986 


907 


347 


1961 


23,?38 


774 


1,374 


2,708 


4,151 


5,394 


5,405 


3,105 


926 


419 


1962* - 


24, W 7 


741 


1,411 


2,814 


4,111 


5,479 


5,383 


8,198 


911 


460 


1963 


1 24. 736 


850 


1,388 


2,970 


4,161 


5,604 


5.505 


8,532 


90S 


405 


1964 


1 25,443 


950 


1,371 


3,220 


4,187 


5,618 


5,682 


3,447 


966 


411 


1965 


26, '232 


954 


1,565 


3, 375 


4,336 


5, 724 


6,714 


3.587 


976 


421 


1906 


' 27,333 


1,054 


! 1,826 


3,601 


4,616 


5,761 


5,885 


3b 727 


963 


48] 


1967... 


28,395 


1,076 


1 liS21 


3,961 


4, 853 


\847 


^065 


3,855 


978 


539 










Labor f<^ca parklcipattoa rate 








Ma: E 






















1947 


80.8 


62.2 


SO. 5 


84.9 


95.8 


98.0 


95.5 


89.6 


47,8 


27.7 


1948 


87.0 


53,4 


79.9 


85.7 


96l1 


98.0 


95.8 


89.5 


46.8 


27.6 


1949 


86,9 


5za 


79.5 


87,8 


95.9 


98,0 


95.6 


87.5 


46.9 


27.1 


IMO 


8d9 


5Z0 


».o 


89.1 


96.2 


9T.6 


95l8 


86.9 


45.8 


2&7 


1951 


87. S 


54.8 


80.3 


91.1 


97.1 


97.6 


96.0 


«7.2 


44 9 


27.7 


1952 


87.2 


53.1 


79.1 


92.1 


97,7 


97.9 


96,2 


87.5 


<*.6 


259 


1953 


85,9 


51.7 


78.5 


92.2 


97.6 


98.2 


96.8 


87.9 


41.6 


216 


1954 


86.4 


48,S 


7&6 


91.6 


97.6 


98.1 


96.5 


88.7 


40.5 


217 


1955 


86.2 


49.5 1 


1 77.1 


9as 


97-7 


98.1 


96.5 


87.9 


39.6 


210 


1956 


Etc 8 


5Z6 1 


; 


9as 


97.4 


98.0 


96l6 


88.5 


40.0 


26.6 


1957 


8fu5 


61.1 ' 


1 77.7 


89.8 


97.1 


97.9 


96.4 


87.6 


37.3 


25.t 


1958 


85.0 


47.9 i 


1 75.7 


89.8 


97.3 


98.0 


96.8 


87.8 


35.6 


23.8 


1959 


E4.6 


46.0 1 


[ 75.6 


90.1 


97.5 


97.8 


96.0 


87.4 


312 


212 


1960 


64.0 


46iB 


73.6 


9a2 


97.7 


97,7 


95.8 


MS 


33.1 


23.3 


1961 


83.6 


4Sl4 


71.1 ^ 


89.8 


97.6 


97,7 


95.6 


87.3 


31.7 


21. 8 


1963 


82.8 


43.5 


71.9 ! 


89.1 


97.4 


97.7 


95.6 


863 


3a3 


21.6 


1963 


83.2 


42.7 


711 ! 




97.3 


97.6 


95.8 


863 


28.4 


208 


1964 


81.9 


43.6 


72.0 


88.2 


97.5 


97.4 


95.8 


85.6 


28.0 


208 


1965 


81.5 


416 


TOO ' 


88.X1 


97.4 


97.4 


95.6 


H7 


27,9 


21.4 


,1966 


fl 4 


47.0 


60 .0 i 


87.9 


97.1 


97.3 


9S.3 


84.5 


27.0 


21.6 


7967..... 


SI 5 


47.5 


TO 9 j 


I 87.5 


97.4 


97.4 


95 2 


34 4 


27.1 


?3.2 
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Table A-2. Total labor Force (Including Armed Forces) and Labor Force Participation Rates ' for Persons 
\6 Years and Over, by Sex and Age: Annual Averages, 1947-67 — Continued 



Sex and year 


ToUU 16 
years and 
orer 

1 


16 and 17 
years 


18 and 19 
years 


:fOto24 

years 


25 to 34 
years 


33 to 44 
yearb 


45t0 54 
years 


55 to 64 
years 


65 y;;arB 
and orer 


14 and 
15 years 




Labor force participation rate— Continued 


Feualc 






















1M7 


31.8 


29.5 


52,3 


419 


32.0 


36.3 


32,7 


213 


8.1 


1 11.2 


1W8 


3i7 


31.4 


5Z1 


45.3 


33.2 


36.9 


35.0 


213 


9.1 


12.2 


IMS 


33.2 


31.2 


53.0 


45.0 


33.5 


38.1 


35.9 


25.3 


9.6 


11. '3 


two; 


33.9 


30.1 


51.3 


46. 1 


34.0 


39.1 


38.0 


27.0 


9.7 


12.7 


IWI 


34.7 


32.2 


52.7 


46l6 


35.4 


39.8 


39.7 


27.6 1 


8.9 


n.9 


IM2 


34.8 


33.4 


51.4 


418 


35.5 


40.5 


40.1 


28.7 


9.1 


11.1 


IS 53 


315 


31.0 


50.8 


415 


311 


(1.3 


40.4 


29.1 


10.0 


10.8 


1954 


316 


28.7 


frs 


45.3 


315 


41.3 


41.2 


30. 1 


9.3 


11.3 


1955 


35,7 


28,9 


51.0 


46.0 


313 


41.5 


43.8 


32.5 


10.6 


11.3 


1956 


36,9 


32,8 


52. 1 


46.4 


35.4 


43.1 


45.5 


34.9 


10.9 


12.9 


1957 


36l9 


31.1 


51.5 


(6.0 


35.6 


43.3 


46,6 


34.5 


10.5 


12.5 


1958 


37.2 


28.1 


51.0 


46.4 


35.6 


43u4 


47.9 


35.2 


10.3 


12. 1 


1959 


37.2 


28.8 


49.1 


45.2 


35.4 


43.4 


49.0 


36.6 


10 2 


12.9 


1960 


37.8 


29.1 


51.1 


4^2 


36.0 


43.5 


49.8 


87.2 


iO.8 


12.6 


196» 


1 38.1 


28.5 


51.1 


(7.1 


36.4 


43.8 


5ai 


37.9 1 


10.7 


13.1 


1662 


' 38,0 


27.1 


50.9 


47.4 


36.4 


44. 1 


50.0 


38.7 


9.9 


' 13. ’ 


1663 


'A3 


27.1 


50.6 


47.6 


37.2 


419 


50.6 


39.7 


9.6 1 


11.8 


1934 


38.7 , 


27. 4 


49.3 


49.5 


37.3 


45.0 


51.4 


40.2 


10. 1 


1 12.0 


1965 


39.3 ' 


27,7 


49.4 


50,0 


38.6 


46. 1 


50.9 


41.1 


10.0 


12.2 


1966 


40.3 


30,7 


52. 1 


51.5 


39.9 


419 


51.7 


41.S 


9.6 


i 13.5 


1967 


41.1 


31.0 


52.3 


53.4 


41.9 


48. 1 


51.8 


42.4 


9.6 


I 14.7 



• reroeot of noLlnsIKutional population in the labor force, * See footnote I, table A-I. 



Tobfe A-3. Civilian Labor Force for Persons 16 Years and Over, by Sex, Color, and Age: Annual Averages, 

1947-67 > 

LTbousaodsl 



Item 


Tclal, 16 
yean and 
over 


1C and 17 
yean 


18 and 19 
j yean 


20 to 24 
yean 


25 to 34 
year? 


35 to 44 
1 yean 


45 to 54 
yean 


55 to 64 
yean 


05 yean 
ana over 


14 and 

15 yean 


\fAlE 






















1947 


12 , 686 1 


1,106 ' 


' 1.382 


4.629 


10.207 


9, 492 


7,847 


^647 


2,176 


586 


;948 


) 43,286 


1,109! 1.491 


4.674 


10.327 


9.&96 


7,942 


^764 


7.384 


572 


1949 


1 43.498 


1.056 


1,431 


4,681 


10,410 


9,722 


8.008 


5.748 


2.454 


577 


1950 


43.819 


1,047 


1.457 


4,632 ; 


10, 527 


0,793 


5,117 


5.794 


2,454 


623 


1951 


i 43,001 


1,080 


1,266 


3.935 


10. 975 


0.798 


8,204 


5,874 i 


2,469 


611 


1952 


42.860 


1.101 




3.338 


lOt.585 


9.945 


8.326 


5, 950 


2,415 


585 


1953* > 


1 43.633 


1.070 


1 . 


3,054 


10,737 


10,436 


8,670 


5. 974 


2,544 


561 


1954 


43.9C5 


1,024 


1.^ . 


3.052 


10.77.' 


10,513 


8.709 


6, 105 


2.525 


572 


rsi 


4i, 475 


1, 070 


1. 7M 


3 2^1 


10 605 


10, 595 


8 8^ 


6, 122 


2. 525 


566 


1956 


45, 001 


1.142 


1.29^ 


3! 485 


10i685 


10.663 


9.002 


6.220 


2,603 


665 


1957. 


43, 107 


1.127 


1,290 


3.636 


10,571 


10,731 


9.153 


6,2?2 


2,478 


685 


1958 


45,621 


1,133 


1.295 


3,771 


10,475 


10.643 


P.320 


6. .04 


2,37V 


676 


1V». 


45,886 


1.20? 


1.391 


3.940 


10,346 


10,899 


9,437 


6,345 


2.323 


6:6 


1960* 


46.388 


1.790 


1,496 


4.123 


10,252 


1C, 967 


9,674 


6. 400 


2,287 


637 


1961 


46,653 


1,210 


1,583 


4. 255 


10,178 


11, 012 


9,6^: 


6.530 


2,220 


1 725 


1962 » 


46,600 


1, 177 


1.592 


4.279 


9.921 


11, 115 


9.rl5 


6,560 


2.241 


i 760 


1963 -. 


47,129 


I. 321 


1.586 


4.514 


9. 875 


i;.187 


9.836 


6,674 


2. 135 


1 73? 


1964 


47.679 


1.498 


1.576 


4,754 


9.875 


11.155 


9.9t6 


6.740 


:,123 


1 731 


1965 


48,255 


1.531 


1,866 


4.894 


9,902 


11.121 


10,045 


6. 763 


2.131 


I 759 


1966 


48, 471 


1.610 


2. 074 


4.820 


9.948 


10.983 


10.100 


6,847 


2.U89 


790 


1967 


48,987 


1.636 


1,976 


5,043 


10,707 


10.660 


1IU89 


6,938 


7, 118 


838 

1 


FiKAir 






















1947 


1^6&4 


643 


1.192 


2. 716 


3,740 


3,676 


7.731 


1,522 


445 


I 232 


1941 


17,335 


671 . 


1,164 


2,719 


3,932 


3.8CO 


3, 672 


1.565 


514 


248 


1949 


17.788 


648 


1,163 


2,659 


1. 997 


3.989 


icn 


1,678 


556 


242 


1930 


18.180 


611 


1,101 


2,675 


4, '72 


4,161 


3.327 


1,839 


584 


268 


1951 


10,016 


662 


1,095 


7, 67-9 


4,292 


4. 301 


3,534 


1,929 


551 


255 


1952 


10,2C» 


W 


1,046 


7, 502 


4,320 


4.438 


1,836 


3,032 


590 


244 


19$3 i 


19,382 


656 


1 030 


7, 428 


4, 162 


4 682 


3 680 


2 048 


693 


239 


1954 


19. 673 


620 


1,062 


7.424 


4,313 


4,700 


■V822 


2.164 


666 


253 


1955 


20 548 




1,083 


2,445 


4,351 


4,805 


4,154 


7,191 


780 


256 


1956 


71,461 


m 


1,127 


2,455 


4,376 


1^031 


4,405 


2.610 


331 


m 


1957 


21,732 


m 


1,144 


2,441 


4,355 


Ml6 


4,«1S 


3,631 


313 


332 


1938 


70 U8 


685 


1,147 


2,500 


4,193 


9^185 


4,859 


7.727 


822 


331 


1959 


70 483 


763 


i.in 


2,473 


4,089 


K227 


9^081 


%883 


836 


349 


1960 * 


93, 240 


805 


1.250 


2,580 


4,191 


9,103 


5,278 


7,986 


907 


347 


1961 


23.806 


Vi 


1.368 


2,697 


4,143 


N389 


MOC 


3,105 


926 


419 


1962* 1 


24,014 


742 


1,405 


2,902 


4.103 


3,474 


5.381 


3,lt8 


911 


460 


1961 


24,704 


850 


I, 381 


£.959 


4,174 


5,600 


9^503 


J.332 


905 ! 


405 


1964 


25,413 


950 


1,364 


3,319 


4,1» 


5,614 


5,680 


1,447 


966 


41! 


1965 


26,200 


954 


1.559 


3,164 


4,129 


9^730 


5.713 


3.567 


976 


421 


1966 


; 17, «9 


1,054 


1,819 


3,589 


4,508 


^754 


9^883 


1,727 


963 


su 


1967 


1 28,360 


1.076 


1.811 


3.967 


4.849 


5.844 


5,984 


3.155 


978 


M9 
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Table A-3. Civilian Labor Force (or Perioni 16 Years and Over, by Sex, Color, and Age; Annual Averages, 

1947-67 ‘—ConHnued 



Item 


Total. 16 
yearr and 
over 


16 and 17 
years 


18 and 19 
yean 


20 to 24 
years 


25 to 34 
years 


35 to 44 
years 


45 to 51 
Tears 


55 to 64 
years 


65 Sears 
and over 


14 and 
15 years 


\Vhite 

A/0fe 

1954 


39.760 


895 


1,094 


2,656 


9,695 


9,516 


7,914 


5,654 


2.338 


<95 


1955.., - 


40,196 


934 


1.121 


2,802 


9,720 


9,598 


8,027 


5.653 


2,342 


487 


1956 


40.734 


1,003 


i.m 

1,115 


3,034 


9,694 


9,662 

9,719 


8,175 


5,736 


2,417 


586 


IC57 


40, 821 


992 


3,153 


9,483 


8,317 


5,735 


2,308 


607 


1958 


41.080 


1,001 


1.116 


3,278 


9,386 


9,822 


8,465 


5,800 


2,213 


606 


1959 


41.397 


1,077 


1.202 


3,408 


9,261 


9,876 


8,581 


5 633 


2,158 


596 


1960J 


41,742 


1,140 


1,293 


3,559 


9,153 

9,072 


9, 919 


8,689 


5 ; 861 


2,129 


555 


1961 


41.986 


1,067 


1,372 


3,681 


9,961 


8,776 


^988 


2,068 


649 


1962* 


41,931 


1,041 


1,391 


3, 726 


8,846 


10,029 


8,820 


5,995 


2,082 


710 


1963 


42,404 


1.183 


1,380 


3,955 


8,805 


10,079 


8,944 


6,090 


1,967 


561 


1964... 


42, 893 


1,345 


1,371 


4,166 


8,600 


10,055 


9,053 


6, 160 


1, 943 


646 


1965 


43, •.'VI 


1,359 


1,639 


4,279 


8,823 


10,023 


9 129 


6,188 


1,958 


C69 


1966 


43, 57Z 


1,423 


1,831 


4,200 


8,859 


9,892 


9,189 


6,250 


1,928 


706 


1967 


44,042 


1,464 


1,727 


4.416 


9,101 


9,784 


9. 260 


6,349 


1,943 


738 


Femiile 

1954... 


17. 057 


552 


960 


2,098 


3, 532 


4,025 


3.346 


1,937 


507 


205 


1955... 


17,886 


576 


906 


2,137 


3,546 


4, 131 


3,654 


7.156 


720 


224 


1956... 


18.693 


654 


1,003 


2,158 


3,559 


4,340 


3,886 


2,344 


748 


269 


1957 


18,920 


645 


1.022 


2.131 


3.561 


4, 397 


4,065 


2.357 


743 


292 


1958.. 


19,213 


614 


1,028 


2,172 


3, 498 


4,435 


4,262 


2,454 


751 


295 


1959 


1 19,556 


698 


1,023 


2, 135 


3,409 


4,479 


4.467 


2,577 


7€7 


307 


196C ». 


20, 171 


731 


1,112 


2,238 


3, 441 


4,531 


4,633 


2, 661 


835 


300 


1961 


1 20,668 


700 ^ 


],772 


2,345 


3,431 


4.596 


4,741 


7,785 


849 


376 


1962 * 


20,819 


668 


1,254 


2,438 


3,372 


4,666 


4,731 


2,861 


830 


418 


1963 


21,426 


767 


1.228 


2,582 


3,424 


4,780 


4,845 


2.977 


823 


365 


196; 


22, 028 


667 


1,201 


2,786 


3, 435 


4.797 


4,989 


3,077 


874 


374 


1965 


22,736 


862 


1,405 


2, 910 


3,568 


4,676 


5,032 


3,203 


879 


382 


1966 


23,702 


944 


1,630 


3,123 


3,732 


4,894 


5,181 


3,333 


855 


444 


1967.. ...'. 


24.65“ 


967 


1,59! 


3,470 


4,021 


4.9S0 


5,283 


3,468 


877 


485 


NOKWMITE 

Mal€ 

1954 


4.203 


W7 


U8 


396 


1,075 


997 


790 


451 


187 


19 


1953.... 


4.279 , 


135 


178 


419 


1.085 




E13 


468 


183 


79 


1956... 


4,359 


140 1 


181 


450 


1,090 


1,002 


827 


4S4 


185 


77 


1957... 


4, 376 


135 , 


175 


473 


1,088 


1.012 


836 


487 


172 


78 


1958.... 


4,442 


133 1 


180 


493 


1,089 


1,021 


855 


505 


156 


69 


1959 


4,490 


130 


18S 


532 


1.085 


1,023 


849 


512 


163 


79 


I960* 


4,645 


150 


203 




1.099 


1,049 


884 


538 


158 


83 


1961.... 


4.666 


1(2 


210 


5T5 


1,103 


1,050 


891 


542 


151 


77 


1962 * 


4,668 


136 


201 


553 


1.0T4 


1,087 


895 


554 


159 


71 


1963.... 


4,725 


138 


206 


558 


i,o:o 


1,109 


891 


584 




77 


1964 


i.7^ 


154 


205 


588 


1.074 


1,101 


903 


580 


ISl 


86 


1965 


4,855 


172 


226 


614 


1,079 


1,098 


916 


575 


173 


90 


1966 


4,899 


187 


244 


620 


1,089 


1.090 


912 


597 


162 


84 


1967.. 


4,f4S 


194 


249 


628 


1, 106 


1.076 


929 


590 


175 


91 


ftmalt 

1954 ' 


2,621 


G8 


IQl 


326 


680 


rA 


47i 


226 


59 


47 


1953 


2,663 


65 


117 


307 


706 


S73 


499 


235 


60 


34 


1956 


2, T68 


82 1 


124 


297 


717 


kM 


519 


266 


72 


44 


1957 


2,812 


71 


122 


Sll 


604 


719 


550 


274 


70 


40 


1958 


2,905 


71 


130 


328 


695 


750 


897 


274 


72 


38 


1959 


2,928 


66 


107 


338 


680 


748 


514 


304 


69 


42 


I960r. 


3,069 : 


74 


139 


352 


690 


771 


645 


324 


73 


47 


1961 


8,136 1 


74 


146 , 


353 


712 


793 


662 


320 


77 


44 


1962 * 


3,195 


73 


151 1 


364 


730 


809 


650 


336 


82 


42 


1963 


A279 


82 


153 


377 


749 


821 


656 


354 


84 


»9 


1964 i 


8,384 


83 


164 


424 


744 


818 


690 


1 370 


92 


17 


1965 


3,464 1 


92 


154 


454 


761 


844 


680 


383 


96 


39 


1966 


3,597 


no 


188 


466 


777 


663 


702 


394 


99 


17 


1967., 


8,704 


no 


219 


497 


827 


854 


699 

1 


387 




1 “ 



• Absolute numbcrt by ooloi wt not »T»il»bl* prior to UH bccauae popoli- i footnote I, title A-l. 
tk>n controtf by color ire re not intro^uoH Into I he Curren. Popd»tk>n Surrey 
until tbit yew. 
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Tabu A-4. CivUion Labor Force PorticipoUon Rates ^ for Persor\s 16 Years and Ovei> by Color, Sex, and 

Age; Annual Average!, 1948-67 



lt«m 


otal, 16 
> 1 . and 
over 


16 and 17 
years 


18 and 19 
years 


20 to 24 
years 


25 to 34 
years 


35 to 44 
years 


45to54 

years 


55 ti 64 
yej fs 


65 years 
and over 


Hand 
15 years 


White 

Male 

1M8 


86 5 


51.2 


76 2 


1 

84.4 


960 


98.0 


95.9 , 


89.6 


46 5 


261 


1«9 


864 


50.1 


718 


86 5 


95.9 


960 


916 1 


87.6 


46 6 




1950 


86 i 


50.9 


76 6 


87.5 


964 


97,7 


95.9 


87.3 


45.8 


27.6 


1951 


86'^ 


62.7 


712 


664 


07. 0 


97.6 


960 


87.4 


44. S 


269 


1952 - 


86 2 


51.9 


72.7 


87.6 


97.6 


97.9 


963 


87.7 


42.5 


25.3 


1953 


86 L 


49.8 


72.8 


87.4 


97.5 


97.9 


964 ! 


f 87.7 


41.3 


23.6 


1954 


85.5 


47.1 


70.4 


864 


97.5 


963 


968 


89.2 


40.4 


2i5 


1955 


85.4 


46 0 


71.7 


85.6 


97.8 


963 


967 


864 


39.5 


23.5 


195« 


85.5 


51.3 


71.9 


87.6 


97.4 


961 


968 


819 


40.0 


267 


1957 


84.3 


49.6 


71.6 


867 


97.2 


960 


966 


880 


37.7 


25.1 


1958 


84.3 


46 8 


€9.4 


867 


97.2 


960 


966 


883 


35.7 


211 


1959 


83.8 


46.4 


70.3 


87.3 


97.5 


960 


96 3 


87.9 


313 


212 


19M 


83.4 

83.0 


46 0 


€9. 0 


87. 6 


97. 7 


97.3 


96 1 


87. 2 


33.3 

31.9 


22.2 

212 


19€1 


44.3 


662 


87.6 


97.7 


97.9 


95.9 


87.8 


1962 


82.1 


4Z9 


664 


86 5 


97.4 


97.9 


960 


S6 7 


30. e 


213 


1963 


81 5 


4Z4 


67.8 


85.8 


?7.4 


97,8 


962 


866 


28.4 


21.4 


1964 


81. 1 


43.5 


666 


85.7 


97.5 


97.6 


961 


861 


27.9 


21.2 


1965 


80. 8 


416 


65.8 


85.3 


97.4 


97.7 


95.9 


65.2 


27.9 


21.7 


I960 


80 6 


47. 1 


65.1 


814 


97.5 


97.6 


95.8 


64.9 


27.2 


213 


1967 


60 7 


47.9 


661 


84.0 


97.5 


97.7 


916 


819 


27,1 


22.6 


Fimttle 

1948 


31 3 


31.7 


53.5 


45. 1 


31.3 


35.1 


33.3 


23.3 


80 


11. 1 


1949 


31 8 


31.4 


510 


414 


31.7 


36.1 


34 3 


24.2 


9.1 


10.3 


1950 


32 6 


30.1 


52.6 


45.9 


32.1 


37.2 


36.2 


26.0 


9.2 


11.5 


1951 


33.4 


32.4 


54.1 


46.7 


33.6 


33.0 


38.0 


26.5 


8 5 


11.2 


1952 


33 6 


34.1 


52.0 


44 S 


33.8 


33.9 


38.6 


27.6 


8. r 


10.2 


1953 


33 4 


31.2 


51.9 


44 1 


31.7 


33.8 


38.7 


28.5 


9.4 


9.9 


1954 


33 3 


29.3 


52.1 


414 


32.5 


39.4 


39.8 


29.1 


9.1 


10.5 


1955 


34.5 


29.9 


52.0 


45.8 


32.8 


39.9 


42.7 


31.6 


10.9 


11.2 


1956 


35.7 


33.9 


53.0 


46.5 


33.2 


41.6 


44.4 


34.0 


10.6 


117 


1957 


3.V7 


32.1 


52 6 


45.8 


33.6 


41.5 


45.4 


33.7 


10.2 


lift 


1958 


3: 8 


26 8 


52.3 


46,1 


33.6 


41.4 


46. e 


315 


10.1 


112 


1959 


>0 


29.9 


50.8 


44.5 


33.4 


41.4 


47. B 


35.7 


10.3 


13.0 


1960 


>.5 


30.0 


51.9 


45.7 


311 


41.: 


48 . t 


36 ,2 : 


10.6 


115 


1961 


3^.9 


29.4 


51.9 


46.9 


313 


41.8 


469 


37.3 


10 6 


185 


1962 


>■.7 


27.9 


51.6 


47.1 


311 


42.2 


48.9 


38.0 


9.6 


13.7 


1953 


3 .’. 2 


27.9 


51.3 


47.3 


34.8 


43.1 


49.5 


38.9 


9.4 


12.3 


1964 


3.5 


28.5 


19.6 


4S.8 


35.0 


43 3 


50.2 


39.4 


9.9 


12.7 


1965 


3<.l 


28.7 


50.6 


49 2 


36.3 


413 


49.9 


40.3 


9.7 


119 


1966 


3 1. 2 


31.8 


53 1 


51.0 


37.7 


45.0 


50.6 


4M 


9.4 


115 


1967 


4U 


32 3 


52 7 


53.1 


3ir‘ 7 


46 4 


50.9 


41.9 


9 3 


184 


NOVWHITC 

.Veil 

1948 


BM 


59.8 


77.8 


6^ 6 


913 


97.3 


917 


; 686 


50.3 


39.3 


1949 


8T.0 


60.4 


80.8 


r 7 


911 


97.3 


95 6 


’ 860 


51.4 


366 


1950 


8i.9 


97.4 


763 


91.4 


916 


963 


95. 1 


. 61.9 


41 5 


57.7 


1951 


811 


517 


80.8 


867 


96 7 


964 


95.1 


816 


49.5 


316 


1952 


818 


511 


79,1 


911 


962 


97.3 


95.0 


■ 85.7 


43.3 


y< 5 


1953 


812 


53.0 


76 7 


913 


967 


97.3 


93.9 


867 


41.1 


\'.i 


1954 


812 


48 7 


764 


91.1 


962 


966 


93.3 


83.0 


41.3 


71.7 


19S5 


8V.0 


463 


76? 


B9.7 


96ft 


963 


913 




40.0 


27.1 


195' 


K 1 


49.6 


764 


869 


963 


963 


914 


39 8 


285 


1957 


ILI 


47.9 


73.0 


89.9 


96 1 


96 5 


93.5 


12.4 


319 


217 


1958 


BLO 


45 1 


71.7 


867 


963 


964 


93.9 


83,3 


K5 


21.1 


ir59 


in 


41.7 


76 0 


90.8 


963 


918 


92.8 


816 


33 5 


289 


I960 


BIO 


(16 


71.2 


90.4 


963 


65.5 


91 J 


: 815 


31 2 


281 


1961 


B2. 2 


41 S 


70.5 


6J.7 


96 9 


918 


92.3 


. 81.6 


29 4 


19.3 


196? 


BD.8 


40.2 


E68 - 


81.3 


95.3 


94 5 


912 


81.5 


27 2 


165 


19-‘4 


112 


37,2 


69. 1 


86 6 


919 


919 


91.1 


815 


27 6 


17.2 


1964... 


B3.0 


37 3 


6;. 2 


fi).4 


96 9 


914 


91.6 


80.6 


29 6 


18 7 


1965 


:9.6 


39 3 


66 7 


BS « 


96 7 


913 


210 


78 8 


27.9 


18 9 


1966 


-.9. 0 


41.1 


63.7 


83 9 


95.5 


911 


90.7 


ftl. 1 


25.9 


17. ft 


1967.- 


M 


41 3 


€2 7 


87.2 


95.5 


93 6 


91.3 


79.3 


27.3 


181 


Firnttle 

1948 


'5 6 


29.1 


(1.2 


47. 1 


50 6 


513 


51.1 


37.6 


17.5 


31.0 


1949 


‘69 


M.l 


418 


49 ft 


50 9 


561 


517 


39.6 


l!,6 


! 285 


1950 


6 9 


30.3 


4Q. 6 


46 9 


51.6 


.517 


513 


40.9 


185 


310 


1951 


‘«61 


30.4 


40.2 


(5 4 


51 1 


51ft 


5IB 


39 ft 


110 


17.1 


1952 


15.5 


27.4 


44.7 


(6 9 


sni 


54.0 


52 7 


413 


ill 


18 5 


1953 


(3.6 


212 


37.8 


(II 


48 1 


54.9 


51 0 


35.9 


11.4 


119 


1954 


(6 1 


215 I 


37,7 


f9 6 


49.7 


57.5 


53 4 


41.3 


113 


16 3 


1955 


161 


73.7 


43 3 


'll: 


51. ft 


560 


54 8 


10.7 


111 


11.4 


1956.. . 


17.3 


263 i 


44.6 


419 


511 


57.0 


55 3 


415 


US 


114 


1957 


17.2 


21 1 1 


43 8 


466 


50.4 


567 


56 8 


411 


116 


lie 


1956 


(8.0 


Z3.3 


41 3 


463 


50. ft 


60. ft 


59 8 


41 ft 


11 I 


lift 


1959 


(7.7 


20.7 


36 1 


4M 


50 0 


60.0 


60 0 


46 4 


ue 


lie 


K60 


iK 2 


73 1 


44 3 


468 


49.7 


59 8 


OC 5 


47.1 


118 


183 


1961 


461 


31.6 


44 6 


17.7 


51.3 


60.5 


61.1 


413 


111 


11.0 


1962 


460 


71 0 


45.5 


16 C 


510 


59.7 


6C.5 


4& 1 


113 


9.? 


1963 


46 1 


31 5 


44 9 


19.2 


53.1 


59.4 


6C.6 


4M 


III 


87 


1964 


(65 


19 S 


46 5 > 


5j C 


51 1 


564 


6^3 


184 


117 


80 


1965 ' 


416 


30.9 


40,0 I 


513 


54.0 1 


59 9 


ei.2 


189 


119 


8.1 


1966 i 


49 t 


366 


44.0 


51ft 


519 


60 9 


6«.0 


49.1 


ISO 


7.5 


1^7 


49.5 


22 8 


48,7 j 


54 9 


57.6 


50 8 


S'! 6 


47.1 


II 0 


9 4 



• Pfrwnt oldvflliQ Donlmtitu'': '«J rK*injHlton In Ibe (ivilitn fcrx. 
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Toble A-5. Empfoyment Stotus of tho Civilion Lobor Force, by f'olor, for Teenogert 16 to 19 Years Old 

end for Adults: Arvnual Averages, 1954-67^ 







White 






Nonwhlte 




Employment status 
tnd year 


Total, 16 
years and 


16 to 19 yean, 


20 years and over 


Total, 16 
years and 


16 to 19 years,! 


10 l ears and over 




over 


both seies 


Male 1 


Female 


over 


both sexes | 
1 


Mal<i 


Female 


Civilian Labor Force 
( thousands) 

IBM 


56, 817 


3, 50i 


37. 770 


15,543 


6,824 


474 1 


3.898 


2,453 


1955 


58.082 


3,69? 


38,143 


1 16.346 


^942 


495 


3.B66 


2,480 


1956.. 


59, 427 


3. 771 


38.620 


' U.OvW 


7.127 


527 


4.038 


2.563 


1957 - 


59, 7*1 


3,774 


38,714 


17,253 


7,188 


X3 


4,066 


2,619 


1958 


60,293 


3,769 


38,904 


17. 872 


7,347 


»4 


i 130 


3,713 


1959 


60,933 


4,000 


39,118 


17,834 


7,418 


491 


4,171 


2,;65 


I960 * 


61, 913 


4, 275 


39,310 


18,330 


7,714 


566 


i293 


2,855 


1961 


62.634 


4, 361 


39,647 


' 18,747 


7,802 


572 


4,313 


2,918 


1962*.... 


62, 750 


4,354 


39,499 


18, 807 


7,863 


561 


4,332 


2,970 


1963 


63.830 


4,558 


39.841 


19,430 


8,004 


579 


4,381 


3,042 


1964 


64,921 


4,784 

^265 


40,177 


19,960 


8,169 


606 


4,427 


3,138 


1965 


68,136 


40,401 


20,468 


8,319 


644 


4,456 


3,218 


19G6 


67,2T4 
1 68, 6W 


5, 828 


40,318 


21,128 


8,496 


729 


4,468 


.*,299 


J5o7.- - - 


5.748 


40,651 


22,100 


8, 618 


771 


1 4, 


3,375 


Employed (thousands) I 

1954 


1 53,9i7 


3.C73 


36,123 


14,755 


6,1 63 


396 


3.511 


2, 244 


IBM 


55,K-4 


3.226 


36,896 


15, 712 


1341 


417 


3,632 


2,290 


1956- i 


1 57,2(5 


3,387 


37, 471 


18,404 


6,535 


431 


3.742 


2,362 


1957 ! 


57, 4^2 
M,«14 


3,373 


37.479 


10,600 


6, Cl 9 


407 


3,760 


2,452 


1958 


3,21? 


3^808 


16, 689 


6,422 


366 


3.604 < 


2,454 


1959 


! 58,0(5 


8,475 


37,6?3 


1^998 


6,624 


363 


3.734 


2.627 


I960 » ! 


58,8:>0 


3, :oi 


37,663 


17,487 


6,927 


428 


3,880 


2,618 


1961 ' 


1 58,912 


3.69^ 


37,633 


17, 687 


6.832 


414 


1 3,809 


2,610 


1962 » 


59,6l« 


3, 77* 


37,918 


18,006 


7.0C-4 


420 


3 997 


2,686 


1963 


60, 622 


3, 850 


38,272 


18, 4» 


7.140 


403 


3, 979 


2.767 


1964 


1 61,022 


4,076 


38,798 


19,048 


7,383 


441 


4.088 


2.655 


1965 


63,445 


4,562 


39, 232 


19,552 


7,643 


476 


4,190 


2.979 


1966. 


65, 019 


6,176 


39,417 


20,426 


7. 876 


544 ' 


4.249 


3.082 


1967 


66,361 


5, 113 


39.985 


21,283 


8. oil 


S60 , 


4,309 


3.134 


L'nxmploteo (thousands) 

-.954 


2,830 


422 


1 1,647 


788 


674 


78 


387 


209 


1955 


2,248 


371 


1,247 


634 


fiCl 


78 


334 


190 


1956 


2J62 


3S4 


1 1,146 


631 


592 


96 


296 


201 


1957 


' 2,2^9 


471 


1.238 


M7 


569 


96 


306 


165 


1958 


3,679 


542 


2,158 . 


963 : 


925 


138 


526 


259 


1959 


1 2,947 


525 


I 1.883 


83C 


794 


128 


437 


228 


19G0* 


I ; 


576 1 


1,647 


847 


T87 


138 


413 


237 


196' 


3, 742 


669 


[ 9,014 


1.06C 


970 


158 


504 


308 


1962* 


3,(52 


i 5S0 


1.681 


891 


859 


141 


435 


284 


1963. 


3,708 


■ 708 


1 1,669 


931 


864 


178 


402 


285 


1964 


2,999 


708 


1.379 


912 


;m 


165 


339 


283 


1965. ... 


2,(01 


1 703 


1 1,162 


81? 


676 


169 


267 


239 


1966 


! 2. 253 


651 


901 


roc 


621 


185 


219 


217 


1V67 


1 2.338 


633 


1 866 


83V 


633 


204 


193 


241 


VsEHpLOTui.vi Rate 
1954 1 


1 5.0 


12.1 




5.1 


9.9 


16.5 


9.9 


8.5 


1955 


1 3.9 


10.3 


I 3.3 


3.9 


8.7 


15 B 


9 4 


7.7 


1956 


1 3,6 


10 2 


i 3.0 


3 7 


13 


1^2 


7.3 


7.6 


1957 


‘ 3.8 


! 10.6 


1 » *2 


3. ii 


7.9 


!v 1 


7.6 


6.3 


1958 


' fi, 1 


14.4 


I 5.3 


5.6 


12.6 


27.4 


12.7 


1 9. 3 


1959..... 


1 4 8 


13.1 


1 41 


17 


:0.7 


26.1 1 


10.5 


! 6.3 


I960*. 


4.B 


J 13.4 


4.2 


10 


10.2 


24.4 


9.6 


6.3 


1961 


r» 0 


i 15,3 


5.1 


1 5.7 


12 4 


27.6 


11.7 


10.6 


1962*. 


4.9 


1 13.3 


i 4.0 


11 


10.9 


25 1 1 


lao 


9.6 


1963 


.10 


15.5 


3 9 


’ 16 


10,8 


30.4 


9,2 


9.4 


1964 


' 4,6 


14.8 


1.4 


i Id 


9.6 1 


27.2 


7.7 


9.0 


1965 


1 < I 


1 13 4 


2.9 


i 4.1) 


IT 


1 26.2 


6.0 


7.4 


1966 


5,3 


» 11 2 


2 2 


3.1 




1 25.4 


4.9 


6.6 


1967- 


1 


1 11.0 


2 1 


J S.'? 


! "V 


1 3»J 


1 


M 



> Sw footnol« I , A -3. 
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Table A-6. impleymenl $lafus of Yeung Workers 16 to 24 Vsars Old: Annual Averages, 1947-67 



Emi loyiTienl Elalus and > ea' 


Total, 16 


Total: 16 to 




16 to 19 years 




1 

1 21) to 24 years 




years and over 


24 years 


TJtal 


16 and 17 


j 1« tmd 19 


Cr TITAN Labor Force 
( thousands) 














11)47 - 


59,350 


11,668 


4, 321 


1,750 


2.673 


7,345 


11)48 


60,621 


11.628 


4.435 


1,780 


2,655 


7,393 


11)« 


61, 286 


11.629 


4. 289 


1,704 


2.685 


7,340 


liiW 


62.206 


11,523 


4.216 


1.659 


2.557 


7,807 




62, 017 


10,699 


4. 105 


1.743 


2,362 


6, 591 


1952 


62,138 


9,903 


4.063 


1.807 


2.256 


8.840 


l()» « 


63.015 


9,509 


4,026 


1,726 


2,300 


8.483 




63, 643 


9. 452 
9. 769 


3.976 


1.643 


2,333 


5,476 


l?*V5 


65.023 


4.093 


1,711 


2,382 


6.666 




6<S552 


10, £36 


4,296 


1,877 


2,419 


5,940 


Iti7 


66,929 


10,344 


4,276 


1, 843 


2,433 


6,066 





67. 639 


10,531 


4,260 


1,818 


2,442 


6, 271 


l(iM - 


68,369 


10,905 


4, 492 


1,971 


2.521 


6,413 


!(»»• - 


68, 028 


11,543 


4.84i) 


2,093 


2,747 


6,7(23 


1931... 


70,459 


11,888 


4,935 


1,9S1 


2,951 


6,953 

7,082 


1962 « - - 


“0,514 


11,997 


4,916 


1,918 


2,997 


11)63 


71.833 


12,611 


5,138 


2,171 


2,967 


7,473 


11)64 


73. 091 


13, 353 


8,890 


2, 449 


2,941 


7,063 


IS)W 


74, 455 


14,168 


5,910 


2.485 


3,425 


H.258 


I06ft 


75, 770 


14,966 


6, 557 


2.644 


3, 893 


8.409 


E iPtorzD (tbousands) 


77,347 


16, 529 


6,51V 


2,734 


3.766 


9.Q1Q 


1&47 


57,039 


10. 738 


3,909 


1,673 


2,d36 


6, 829 




58,344 


10,965 


4,028 


1,602 


2,426 


^9^7 


1919 


57,649 


10, 371 


3,712 


1,466 


2,246 


€ 659 


1950 


58,920 


10, 449 


3, 703 


1. 433 


2, 270 


r 746 


1951 


59,962 


10,088 


3, (67 


1, 675 


3.192 


5,321 


3952 - 


ea254 


2,289 


3,718 


1.626 


2,092 


6,671 


1953 » 


61.18] 


f,945 


3.719 


1. 877 


2, 143 


5,226 


19t4 


60,110 


8. 446 


3, 475 


1,422 


3,053 


1971 


1955 


62; 171 


8,914 


3,643 


1,600 


2.143 


6,271 


3950 


63.802 


9,364 


?.818 


1,647 


2.171 


5,646 


1957 


€4,071 


9,418 


3,780 


1,613 


2,167 


5.638 


3958 


63,036 


9,152 


3,582 


1,619 


2,063 


5.670 


1959 


64,630 
6^ ;78 


9,708 


3,838 


1,670 


2,168 


6,8.*0 


19601 


10,249 


4,129 


1,769 


2.360 ; 


6.120 


1961 


65,746 


1 10.838 


4,107 


1,621 


2.466 


6,231 


1962* 


56,702 


10,641 


4.195 


1,607 


2,688 


6,446 


1963 


67, 762 
69,305 


11,070 


4, 255 


1,751 


2,504 


6,815 


1964 


11,820 


4,516 


2.013 


2,603 


7,304 


1965 


71,088 


12,738 


5.036 


2.074 


2,962 


7,702 


I960 - 


72 , 895 


13,684 


5, 721 


2.269 


3,453 


T.963 


1967 

t K£MPL->TED (thousands) 


74, 872 


14,181 


5. 682 


2,833 


3,349 


8.499 


1947 


2,811 


930 


414 


177 


237 


616 


1948 


2, 276 


863 


107 


171 


229 


456 


3949 


3,637 


1,255 


575 


231 


337 


660 


1950.. 


3,2S8 


1,074 


518 


226 


3B7 


861 


1951.. 


2,055 


609 


836 


166 


168 


273 


3952 


1,683 


613 


84.6 


180 


163 


368 


1953 > 


1,634 


563 


307 


150 


167 


256 


1954 


3,5.;2 


1,005 


50! 


221 


280 


804 


1955 


2,652 


846 


45(J 


211 


239 


396 


1956 


2,753 


873 


47K 


281 


347 


395 


1957 


2,859 


925 


49(1 


230 


266 


439 


1958 


4,602 


1,379 


67H 


299 


53 


701 


1C59 1 


3.710 


1,197 


654 


301 


643 


1960 1 


3.852 


1,294 


711 


124 


387 


683 


1961 


4.714 


1,550 


S2H 


343 


465 


722 


3962 1 


3, 911 


1,356 


73) 


111 


409 


636 


1963 


4. 070 


1,541 


883 


430 


143 


658 


1964 


3. 786 


1,532 


873 


435 


437 


660 


1965 


.1.366 


1,431 


874 


411 


443 


857 


IW 


2,875 


1,381 


831 


395 


441 


445 


1967 

rNikrMoniisT Rate 


2,975 


1.850 


83? 


401 


438 


613 


1947 .. 


3 9 


6.0 


9.6 


10.1 


9.2 


7.0 


1948 


3 8 


7.8 


9.7 


:o.o 


8.6 


6.2 


1949 


5 9 


10.8 


18.1 


ILO 


13.0 


9.8 


1950.. 


5.3 


9 8 


12.7 


11.6 


11.2 


7.7 


3951.. 


3 S 


5 7 


1.7 


9.6 


7.1 


11 


1952 


8. 0 


6 2 


8. ! 


10.0 


7.1 


16 


1953 1 


2.9 


6 9 


7.f 


8.7 


6 8 


17 


1954.. 


5,5 


10.6 


12 t 


11.8 


12.0 


9 2 




4.4 


8.7 


11.0 


12.8 


10.0 


7.0 


1956. 


4 1 


8 5 


111 


12.1 


10 2 


6.6 


1957 


4.8 


9.0 


11.6 


12.8 


10.9 


7.1 


1958 


6.8 


13 1 


15.9 


:6.4 


13 8 


11.2 




5.S 


11 0 


14.6 


15. J 


110 


18 


I960! 


.A 5 


112 


14.7 


15.8 


111 


17 


1961 


6.7 


13.0 


18 8 


IM 


15.8 


10.4 


1962 • 1 


85 


111 


14.6 


!6.2 


11 6 


9 0 


1963 1 


.V7 


!2 2 


17.2 


19 1 


15.6 


IB 


1964 1 


5.2 


11.8 


182 


17.1 


119 


«.l 


196J 1 


4.5 


10.1 , 


14 8 


16.5 


13.8 ! 


6 7 


1966 1 


J 8 


8.6 


12 7 


u.n 


11 3 i 


5 S 




18 


8.7 


12 9 


11.7 


lie 


8 7 



o 

ERIC 



' foulno^« A*l. 



33 
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Table A-7, Persons 16 Years end Over Not In the Labor Force, by Sex, Color, ond Ages Annual Averages, 

1947-67 > 



(Thousand 1 





Itrm 


Total, 10 
years aod 
over 


16 and 17 
yean 


ISaci 19 
ye^s 


20 to 24 
years 


25tC-;’4 
years ^ 

_ J 


35 to 44 
1 years 

i ’ 


1 

45 to 54 
years 


55 tc 64 
years 


65 years 
and over 


14 and 

15 years 


1947.- . 


.M.ile 


6,710 


1,069 


45S 


907 


468 ' 


191 


359 


658 


2. 590 


1,532 


1948 




6.710 


1.019 


460 


854 


441 


1 303 


34F 


678 


2, 710 


1..503 

1.529 


iw.. - 




6.825 


1,006 


463 


72.5 


462 


X5 


373 


821 


2,773 


1950. . 




6.906 


996 


463 


639 


437 


242 


356 


871 


2,904 


1,551 


1951 




6,725 


958 


421 


517 


334 


251 


347 


864 : 


3.034 


1,507 


1952 




6.832 


1,020 


437 


451 


270 


220 


330 


849 


3,255 


1. 67) 


1953 > 




7,117 


1.05: 


452 


428 


282 


190 


308 


823 


3. 576 


1,721 


1054 




7. 131 


1.1 


507 


458 


295 


206 


316 


780 


3.716 




1955 




:,63< 


1.1 


499 


4S8 


263 


309 


326 


840 


3,856 


1.79*J 


1050 




7.633 


V'.-j 


(91 


4S0 


299 


226 




812 


3.902 


1,832 


1957.. .. 




8,1 IS 


J, i57 


510 


540 


318 


235 


347 


887 


4,125 


2,046 


lots.. .. 




6,514 


1.302 


562 


568 


, 3tl 


233 


355 


875 


4, 305 


2,163 


1050.. 




6,907 


1.475 


581 


54S 


230 


251 


394 


915 


4. 463 


2,U2 


1900 ’ 




9.274 


1,515 


663 


W6 


262 


263 


427 ; 


973 


4,615 


2, 219 


1961 




9.633 


1,531 


7S8 


589 


265 


n 


445 


953 


4. 786 


2,590 


1962 >- -- 




10. 231 


1. 5S7 


794 


640 


288 


ri 


447 


1,050 


^ 145 


2,6» 


1963 




10,792 


1.M2 


718 


727 


290 


289 


439 


1,066 


5.391 


2.791' 


1964.. .. 




11, 169 


2 nos 


788 


766 


270 


‘■12 


416 


1,133 


5,451 


2; 778 


1965. 




11.627 


1 'yS 


965 


807 


280 


306 


467 


1.227 


5,518 


2,795 


1966 




Il,7?2 


1 zs 


I, 106 


844 


276 


312 


499 


1,253 


^635 


2,664 


1067 




11.919 


l,S71 


1,034 


634 1 


290 


303 


517 


1,281 


^692 


2, 941 


1047 


Fekale 


35. 767 


1.541 


1.090 


3, 343 


7. 970 


6.454 


5, 621 


4. 733 


5,016 


1,841 


1948 .. 




3fN 737 


1.46^ 


1.071 


3, 2S5 


7.912 , 


6,500 


5,611 


4,879 


5,114 


1.78.3 


1949 . 




35>,S83 


l.< 


032 


3, 249 


7,955 ' 


6,486 


5,624 


4,957 


5,25$ 


1.8H 


1050 




y-. SSI 


1 Tfc 


..045 


3, 136 


7, 958 


6,486 


5.442 


4,966 


5.423 


1,84.1 


1051 




3 ^79 


1.395 


989 


3,058 


7,842 


6,513 


5,379 


5.033 


5,671 


1,801 


1052. . 




s> 261 


1,408 


996 


3.100 


7,670 


6,535 


5, 426 


5,060 


5. 867 


1,947 


1053 » 




3.s>24 


1,462 


1,022 


3,050 


8,084 


6,627 


5. 434 


4,982 


6,262 


1,96) 


1954 




f 3"’,24r , 


1 1,M2 


1,04S 


2,9n 


8,024 


6,708 


5,465 


5. 037 


6.469 


l,9t5 


1955 





1 37.02C 1 

1 36v769 


1,574 


1,044 


2.S84 


7. 930 


6,740 


^a20 


4,959 


6.609 


2,033 


1956 




1,508 


1,043 


2.847 


7,814 


6,648 


5,285 


4,874 


6,751 


2,m 


1057 




37.218] 


1,587 


1.0E3 


2.879 


7, 705 


6,705 


5. 311 


4. 987 


6^961 


2, air 


1958 




1 37. 674 1 

1 39, 053 i 


1,752 


1.1'' 


2.895 


7.6S3 


6,765 


5.298 


5. 018 


7.154 


2.416 


1059 




1,691 


l.l 


3,014 


7,488 


6,831 


5, 291 


4.993 


7.365 


2.845 


I960*.. -. 




34,343 


i 1,9t>3 


1,205 


3, 014 


7.854 


6 905 


5, 323 


5,051 


7. 528 


2.406 


1961 




38. 670 


: 1,946 


1 1,314 


3. 042 


7. 247 


6,911 


5,379 


5,087 


7,753 


2, 7<9 


1962 » 




30.308 1 


1.99S 


1,359 


3,125 


7.194 


^935 


5,374 


5,067 


8,256 


3,023 


1963 




30. 791 


2.289 


1.355 


3. 205 


7.062 


6,872 


5.368 


^067 


8. 511 




1964 




40. rs 


2, 522 


1.410 


3, 287 


7.044 


6.859 


5. 370 


5.122 


8. 610 




1965 




<0,531 


2.494 


1.605 


3,376 


6,906 


6.685 


5 '15 


5.151 


8,808 


8. Kit 


1966 




io.m 


2, 3S2 


I.6S0 


3,3o7 


&8II 


6,530 


5,4v4 


5. 181 


9,C29 


3. (xe 


1967 


iVhiti 


^asos 


2.399 


L659 


3,478 


6. 716 


6.309 


5,56^ 


5,238 


9.2(3 


3,133 


1954 


Molt 


6. 702 


l,0(r 


459 


(IS 


253 


173 


2l5 


. 687 


3,449 


1,5!7 


1055 




MvSl 


l.OM 


4(2 


439 


2L6 


170 


376 


*45 


3,681 


1,542 


1956 




6. 870 


952 


435 


430 


1 257 


1S6 


271 


*\9 


3. 021 


1, 6)9 


1057 




7. 3:>1 


l.OOS 


442 


(S5 


! 274 


198 


2S9 




3. 622 


1.8)6 


1958 




7, 6^7 


1. 139 


(91 


505 


-70 


196 


300 


774 


3.990 


1.9)9 


1959 




8.013 


1,293 


50« 


495 


■33 e 


205 


328 


806 


4.140 


1.852 


I960*.. 




8, 3 ’5 


1,336 


5S0 


495 


230 


212 


353 


860 


4,266 


1,915 


1961 




R.624 


1,140 


701 


533 


218 


217 


373 


831 


. 4, 422 


2,239 


1962 *. . . 




9.124 


1.385 


703 


5 SO 


234 


310 


371 


922 


4,719 


2.456 


1963 




9,629 


1.609 


656 


655 


334 i 


330 


353 


941 


\«52 


2.428 


1964 




9. 976 


1,746 




696 


233 1 


240 


363 


992 


;, *f2i 


2.433 


1965 




10,283 


1.691 


852 


73 S 


234 1 


240 


3S7 


I.C73 


5,; ;o 


2.409 


I9*‘i« 




10,491 


1,600 1 


967 


774 


235 


241 


404 


1, 112 


5.H.I 


2. 462 


19C7 


1 

/'tma'e 


10,566 


1,594 


SS6 


543 


338 


239 


429 


1.126 


\724 


1 2.f30 


1954 


34.186 


1.332 




2.633 


T,33> 


6. 201 


S.CvM 


4.715 


f.<H4 


1,741 


1055 




33.917 


1.353 


890 


2. 534 


7.2t'»0 


6. 211 


4.91J 


4,615 


6,143 


1.773 


1956 




.^,679 


1.299 


k>«9 


2,4S4 


7,154 


6.136 


4.860 


(.542 


6,319 


1,852 


1957 




34,077 


1,3^ 


92(1 . 


3, 533 


7, 033 


6. 1» 


4,893 


4,642 


6,515 




I95P 




H 432 


t,M7 


938 


3. M3 


6.9C*9 


6,2si : 


4.897 


4.653 


6,691 


i 12? 


1950 




H837 


1.639 : 


W2 1 


2, 559 


6.5tf7 


P.333 


4, 8il 


4.642 


6.886 


2, 56 


I960* 




15.044 


1,71*2 


l.ftOO 


2.645 


6, 656 


6.3S7 


4.^^ 


4.6S-8 


7,030 


2, h 5 


1961 






1.678 1 


1.132 




6.KS 


f. 395 


4.956 


4, 7C0 


7.242 


2,4l< 


1962*.. .. 




35, 841 


1.72( 


1. 178 ! 


2 . 740 


6, 533 


6. a is 


4.950 


4.672 


7.6*'.6 


2. M3 


1963 




3«.:<6 


1,990 1 


1.166 i 


2, 877 


6.4M 


6.309 


4.940 


4,673 


7.8S* 


1 2. *72 


19C4 




36,637 1 


2. ISO 


1.221 1 


2, 931 


6.370 


6, 277 


4,953 


4. 727 


7.979 


2. S72 


1065 




36,mf.5 


2, 137 1 


1.374 : 


3,008 


6. 25S 


6.119 


5 056 


4.751 ! 


! 8.163 


2. 59? 


1968 




3^8^'| 1 


2, OX 1 


1.44: 1 


I 2.997 


6.173 


5, 976 


.V049 


4.774 


1 


2. 614 


1967.. 

Foaoolrs a( rod of laMc. 

O 

ERIC 


36.835 


2,r..'6 1 

1 1 


1,428 


3. 070 


6.IM 

A 




; 5.094 


4.805 

1 


1 8. 5,*« 

1 


2 6T4 

( 



TobI* A-7. Persons 16 Yeors ond Over Not In tho Labor Forte, by Ssx, Color, am) Age; Annual Averages, 

1947-67 ‘—Continued 



Item 


T-lal, 15 
year5&n<t 
over 


16 and 17 
years 


l8and 19 
years 


20 to 24 
years 


25 to 34 
years 


35 to 44 
years 


45 to 54 
years 


55 to 64 
years 


65 years 
ana over 


Hand 
IS years 


Nontfhite 

Male 



U'\ * 


729 


145 


49 


40 


45 


3i 


57 


94 


268 


211 


755 


145 


67 


48 


47 


3‘. 


48 


95 


274 


213 




761 


142 


56 


57 


43 


3j» 


49 


03 


281 


225 


1957 


818 


149 


68 


55 


44 


3r 


58 


104 


303 


238 


1958 


845 


162 


71 


63 


42 


s:’ 


55 


101 


314 


255 


1959 


694 


182 


7J 


54 


41 


4fi 


66 


109 


324 


251 


I960* 


950 


179 


82 


61 


42 


51 


73 


114 


348 


273 


1961 


l,0U 


192 


8S 


65 


47 


5H 


74 


122 


365 


325 


1962 * 


I.IW 


202 


91 


66 


M 


6.% 


76 


129 


425 


359 


1963 - 


1,163 


233 


92 


72 


57 


5<J 


87 


126 


439 


370 


1964 


1,193 


259 


IX 


70 


46 


6.) 


84 


140 


430 


375 


1965 


>.246 


265 


113 


70 


47 


6) 


SO 


155 


44S 


385 


1966 


1,301 


268 


139 


7J 


71 


6) 


95 


141 


471 


420 


1967 


1.353 


275 


148 


92 


52 


71 


S8 


155 


469 


410 


Fe.nale 

1954 


3,W2 


210 


167 


WO 


M7 


507 


415 


322 


425 


244 


1955 


3v 109 


221 


154 


350 


670 ' 


530 


414 


343 


427 


263 


19» 


3,069 


5106 


154 1 


363 


659 


520 


419 


332 


431 


362 


1957 


3,140 


224 


163 


356 


6S2 


5C6 


418 


345 


446 


278 


1958- 


3,142 


£35 


171 


351 


674 


4$4 


401 


364 


461 


289 


1950 - 


3,216 


253 


180 


355 


681 


4W 


410 


353 


479 


292 


I960 * 


3,300 


201 


179 


370 


697 


5/9 


419 


353 


497 


310 


1961 


3,353 


268 


181 


386 


670 


5)7 


422 


388 


612 


357 


1962* 


3.463 


274 


HI 


38S 


673 




424 


395 


590 


389 


1963 * 


3,544 


300 


188 


3^^ 


65) 


5)2 


429 


397 


625 


410 


1964 


3,568 


342 


189 


367 


664 


5)2 


417 


395 


631 




1965 - 


3,666 


356 


231 


369 


643 


6i7 


449 


400 


645 


440 


1966 


3,695 


356 


238 


389 


639 


1 554 


447 


408 


664 


455 


1967 

1 


3, 773 


373 


232 


406 


613 


1 i57 


1 474 


435 


685 


450 



* 5w lootnole J, l»b^e A-3, * Bt-e rootnote I, table A-?. 




■235 



• ♦ a O - f # • l» 
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Table A-8. Em[)1oyed Perions 16 Years and Over, by Sex, Color, and Age: Anniiol Averages, 1 747-67 

(Tbousaods] 



Iteni 


Total, 18 
years and 
over 


16 and 17 
years 


13 and 19 
years 


20 to 24 
yeara 


35 to 34 
years 


35 to <4 
years 


45t0 54 
years 


55 to 64 
years 


65 years 
and over 


14 and 
15 years 


Mali 

1947 


40,994 


962 


1, 226 


i238 


9,858 


9,242 


7,644 


5,485 


2,309 


556 


1948 


41,726 


997 


1,346 


1350 ! 


10, 039 


9,363 


7.742 


5, 586 


2,303 


543 


1949 


40,926 


911 


1,213 


4, 196 


9, 870 


9,309 


7,661 

7,790 


5,438 


2, 329 


647 


1950 


41,580 


909 


I, 277 


4,255 


10,060 


9,445 


5,508 


2,336 


682 


1951 


41,780 


970 


U77 


3, 780 


10,134 


9,607 


8, 012 


5,711 


2, 382 


682 


1952 


41,684 


985 


1,121 


3.1B2 


10.352 


9,753 


8,144 


5,804 


2,343 


653 


19531 


42, 431 


970 


1,159 


2,902 


10,500 


10^229 


8, 374 


5,808 ' 


2 , 483 


635 


1954 


41,620 


881 


1,104 


2, 724 


10, 254 


10,OS2 


8,330 


5,830 • 


2,414 


645 


1955 


42,621 


939 


1,159 


2, 974 


10,453 


10,267 

10,3m 


8,553 


5,857 


2,424 


531 


1956 


43, 380 


1,008 


1,156 


3,246 


10,337 


8.732 


6,004 


2, 512 


610 


1957 


43. 357 


987 


1, 130 


3,343 


10,222 


10,427 


8,851 


6,002 


2.394 


633 


1958 


42,423 


948 


1,064 


3,293 


9,790 


10,291 


8,828 


5,954 


2, 254 


619 


1959 


43,466 


1,015 


1, 1S3 


3, 597 


9,663 


10,492 


1048 


6, 058 


2, 210 


623 


1960* 


43,904 


1.0S9 


1,<71 


3, 754 


9, 759 


10,551 

10,605 


1 182 


8,106 


2,101 


681 


19€,1 


43,656 


989 


1,325 


3,798 


9,591 


9,194 


6,156 


2, 098 


663 


19621 


44.177 


990 


1,372 


3, 893 


9,475 


10,711 


9,333 


8,260 


2,157 


715 


1963 


44,657 


1.07J 


1,333 


4,118 


9,431 


10.E01 


0,479 


6,385 


2, 039 


673 


1964. 


45,474 


1,242 


1,345 


4,370 


9,531 


10. 932 


0. 637 


6,477 


2,039 


665 


1965 


46,:40 


1,284 


1,634 


4, 5S3 


9, 611 


10, 937 


0,rw 


6, 542 


2,057 


694 


1966 


46. 919 


1,390 


1,862 


4, 599 


9,709 


10,765 


0,904 


6,667 


2,024 


720 


1967 


47, 479 


1,417 


I, 769 


4,809 


0,089 


10,676 , 


9,990 


6,775 


2.058 


T4I 


f £MAI E 

1947 


15, 045 


Ml 


1, llO 


2.5B1 


3,606 


1,577 


2,659 


1,484 


436 


214 


1948.... 


16,618 


«5 


1,078 


2.587 


3,7€2 


3, 6s7 


2,882 


1, 516 


501 


230 


’949 


16, ?22 


5J5 


1,033 


2,463 


3,769 


3,800 


2.975 


1,604 


535 


224 


1950 


17 >40 


5:4 


993 


2^ 191 


3, 857 


3,979 


3,176 


1,757 


563 


244 


1951 


18, 183 


5t6 


1 015 


2.5’! 


4,099 


il30 


3,409 


1,847 


635 


239 


1952.... 


38, 570 


641 


971 


2,389 


4, 163 


4.305 


3,543 


1,981 


576 


228 


1953 1 


18, 750 


tV'l 


983 


2,324 


4.019 


1545 


3,595 


1,998 


663 


229 


1954 


18, 490 


VI 


949 


2,247 


3,930 


1459 


3,640 


2,065 


646 


234 


1955 


19,550 


5^)4 


984 


2,297 


4,028 


1612 


1003 


2,301 


761 


2t0 


19*^6 


2D, 422 


6'I9 


1,015 


2,300 


4,070 


1833 


1246 


2, 515 


802 


285 


1957 


20,714 


€26 


7,037 


2, 295 


4,031 


102. 


1 469 


2,5M) 


784 


307 


195R 


20. 613 


571 


999 


2, 277 


3,885 


1 86: 


4,630 


^604 


791 


331 


3959 


23, 164 


€55 


9S5 


2.273 


3, 846 


1961 


1867 


2,764 


812 


328 


39601 


23,874 


€80 


1,089 


2.366 


3, 871 


S.046 


5,055 


2.8S4 


882 


322 


1961.. 


22,090 


€32 


1,161 


2.433 


3,838 


5. 047 


M24 


2,964 


889 


388 


1962 1 


22. 525 


€17 


1,216 


2.548 


3,836 


5,190 


5,158 


3,080 


875 


429 


1963 


23. 105 


679 


1,171 


2. 697 


3,888 


5.313 


5,272 


3, 211 


877 


374 


.964 


23.S31 


771 


1, 358 


2.934 


3,538 


0,335 


5,4-7 


3, 106 


934 


387 


1965 


24.748 


790 


1.3* 


3,119 


4,093 


5 457 


5. 5 * 


3.4S6 


948 


397 


I960 


2.5, 976 


879 


1,590 


3.364 


4.307 


,5. .549 


5. 710 


3.641 


936 


450 


r.67 


26,893 


917 


1,580 


3,690 


4,567 


8,608 


1799 


3, 762 


953 


495 


WflllE 

1954 


37, M7 


771 


953 


2,394 


9, 287 


9,175 


7.614 


5,432 


7,241 


47C 


1955 


38. 721 


821 


1.0C4 


2,607 


9,461 


9,351 


7,792 


5,431 


2,254 


4€7 


1956..' 


39.366 


890 


1,002 


2,650 


9,330 


9,449 


7, 950 


5, 559 


7,336 


6;: 


1957 


39. 343 


874 


990 


2, 930 


9,226 


9,480 


B, 067 


5,542 


7,234 


5(€ 


1958 


38, 592 


852 


932 


2, 896 


8,861 


9.396 


1061 


5, 501 


2, 103 


658 


1959 


39,493 


915 


1.046 


3,153 


8,911 


9,560 


1261 


5, 588 


2,060 


654 


1960 * 


39, 755 


973 


1.119 


3,264 


8,777 


9. 592 


1872 


6,618 


2.043 


$10 


1961 


39, 5%8 


BVl 


I.IM 


3,9U 


8,630 


9,566 


1 394 


5,670 


1,961 


897 


1962 » 


50, C16 


8S3 


1,215 


3,426 


8.514 


9.718 


1613 


5, 749 


1.998 


655 


1963 


40,428 


972 


1,184 


3,646 


8,463 


9, 792 


1650 


1844 


1,887 


600 


196^ 


41,114 


3,128 


1.K8 


3,856 


8. 538 


9,800 


1787 


5,945 


1, 872 


690 


1965 


41,844 

42. 330 


1,159 


1,453 


4.025 

4,028 


8,598 

8,674 


9, 795 
9. 719 


1974 


5.998 

6,096 


1,892 
1. 871 


623 


iro 


’,245 


1.668 


9,029 


683 


1967 


42,834 


•,,278 


1,571 


4,231 


8,931 


9,632 


9.091 


1208 


1,892 


632 


FttnoU 

1954 


16,130 


4S6 


869 


1.964 


S.329 


4,825 


3,197 


1,6A0 


590 


IW 


1955 


17.113 


509 


892 


2,030 


3.394 


3,976 


3. 53C' 


2,079 


703 


208 


195« 


17, 899 
18. 109 


575 


920 


2,047 


3,418 


1188 


3, 7«, 


2,263 


732 


24 S 


1957 


568 


941 


2.022 


3,393 


1X6 


3,942 


2,287 


717 


272 


1958 


18.022 


518 


915 


2,013 


3. 267 


1185 


1052 


2,348 


725 


27$ 


1959 


18,512 


605 


909 


1,985 


3.233 


1270 


1291 


2, 475 


745 


203 


1960* 


19,095 


62,5 


PM 


2,U67 


3. 244 


1341 


1 448 


2,574 


83 2 


281 


1961.-. 


19. 324 


5«l 


3,0->€ 


2,149 


3. 205 


4.339 


1532 


2,665 


837 


95! 


1962* 


19,682 


564 


1,112 


2, 250 


3.189 


1455 


1 554 


2,762 


797 


?95 


1963 


20.194 


628 


1.066 


2,390 


3.226 


1 5jq 


4,654 


2,874 


796 


M4 


1964 


20, 80S 


718 


1,042 


2, 


3, 256 


1 5S0 


1 8C9 


2,971 


845 


:$9 


1965 


21,60] 


733 


1,217 


2, 727 


%, 394 


1 676 


4, 8?0 


3,118 


856 


:.65 


1965 


22,689 


807 


1,456 


2.958 


3.594 


1 730 


1CH3 


3,260 


842 


474 


1967 


23, 52S 


843 


1,423 


3, 262 


3,832 


1 797 • 


1 M3l 


3,386 


854 


460 
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Table A-8. Employed Persons 16 Yean and Over, by Sex, Color, and Age: Annual AverageSi 

1 9A/^^7 ' — Continued 



Item 


1 Dial, 15 
y< ars and 
over 


16 and 17 
years 


13 and 19 
years 


20 to 24 
years 


25 to 34 
years 


3T> to 44 
years 


45 to 54 
years 


55tn64 

years 


63 years 
and over 




Noswhite 






















Malt 






















1954 


8,772 


no 


15! 


330 


967 


907 


716 


418 


173 




1953 


8,903 


115 


155 


367 


997 


916 


761 


426 


170 




1956 


4,013 


118 


154 


396 


1,007 


936 


782 


445 


176 




1957 


4,013 


113 


140 


413 


996 


947 


784 


460 


160 




1953 


3,5^ 


97 


132 


397 


929 


90S 


767 


454 


131 




1959 


3,972 


101 


137 


445 


951 


932 


787 


470 


130 




I960* 


4.143 


116 


152 


490 


982 


963 


809 


487 


148 




1961 


4, 067 


98 


160 


487 


961 


938 


800 


4S5 


137 




i'^2 * 


4,160 


106 


157 


472 


961 


993 


821 


310 


140 







4.22V 


101 


14B 


471 


968 


1,019 


62S 


341 


151 




1904 


4.859 


U4 


158 


514 


993 


1,032 


850 


533 


187 




1965 


4,496 


126 


181 


558 


1,013 


1.043 


869 


343 


165 




:9Tj6 


4.585 


145 


194 


571 


1,035 


1,044 


875 


571 


153 




1967 


4,646 


139 


199 


578 


1,057 


1,043 


898 


366 


166 




Female 






















1954 


2,379 


M 


80 


283 


507 


634 


449 


215 


56 




1955 


2,439 


55 


92 1 


367 


m 


636 


473 


222 


58 




1956 


2, in 


64 


95 i 


253 


653 


643 


490 


252 


70 




1957 


2,606 


58 


96 


273 


63S 


6M 


527 


263 


67 




1958 


2,591 


53 


84 


265 


618 


681 


568 


257 


67 




1959 


2,652 


50 


75 


288 


614 


691 


577 


289 


67 




19TO » 


2,779 


55 


Ki5 


298 


627 


705 


608 


310 


70 




1961 


2.765 


51 


105 


2S4 


633 


706 


613 


300 


72 




1962 » 


2,544 


53 


104 


298 


647 


736 


604 


324 


78 




1963 


2,911 


49 


104 


307 


661 


754 


617 


337 


81 




1964 


3,024 


53 


116 


346 


662 


754 


649 


355 


90 




1965 


3,147 


57 


111 


392 


699 


779 


649 


369 


93 




I960 


3. 2P7 


7? 


: m 


407 


714 


818 


668 


3S1 


94 




1967 


3.366 


74 


167 


429 


755 


611 


668 


374 


99 





14 ftnd 
ISyeara 



75 

69 

67 

67 

60 

69 
72 
66 
60 
64 

70 
72 
67 
69 



42 

32 
37 
35 

33 
37 
42 



32 

26 

85 



• Pfe footnjle 1. table A-3. 



* P« footnote table A-l. 
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Table A->. Employed Persons 16 Years and Over, by OccupaKon Group and Sex: Annual Averases, 

1 958 - 67 > 



S«x and yeex 


Totol 

em- 

ployed 


Whlte-ooUar worters 


Blue-coU&r workers 


Service workers 


Farmworkers 


Total 


Proles- 

slona] 

and 

tech- 

nical 


Man- 

agerSj 

oCV- 

clals, 

and 

prcprl- 

etors 


Cleri- 

cal 

work- 

ers 


Bales 

work- 

ers 


Total 


Crafts- 

men 

and 

lore- 

men 


Oper- 

atlres 


N on- 
farm 
Tibor- 

ers 


Total 


Pri- 
vafe 
hou «e- 
hold 
woi k- 
en 


Other 

service 

work- 

ers 


Total 


Farm- 
ers and 
farm, 
man- 
agers 


ers and 
fora- 
men 




Number employed (thousands) 


Botb 6Exra 


































I9« 


63.036 


26.827 


6.061 


6. 785 


9,104 


3,977 


23, 3» 


8,400 


11,393 


3.495 


7,616 


1.991 


6,624 


5,338 


3,083 


3,255 


J9A» 


64,630 


27. 574 


7.143 


6.935 


9,297 


4.199 


34,009 


6 561 


11,813 


3,635 


7,720 


1,9M 


I. 754 


5,327 


3, 019 


2,300 


» 


65,777 


28, 516 


7,474 


7,067 


9, 7H 


4,216 


34,067 


5660 


11,950 


3, 557 


8,031 




6,051 


5.163 


2,781 


3,383 


mi 


65,745 


28,854 


7,705 


7,119 


9.828 


4,233 


23,683 


8,623 


11,713 


3,348 


8,261 


2,:C6 


6,225 


4,917 


2, 711 


2,306 


» 


66.704 


29.632 


8.043 


7.408 


10,065 


4,118 


24.048 


8,678 


11,979 


3,391 


5$83 


2, rc3 


6, 360 


4,639 


2,595 


2,046 


i^a 


67,763 


29, 943 


8,263 


7,293 


10.237 


4,150 


24, 778 


8, 025 


12,456 


3,397 


8,670 


2,fie9 


5641 


4.3n 


2.396 


1.0T6 





69.306 


30,866 


8,550 


7,4SL 


10,629 


4,237 


25331 


8,0S6 


12, 066 


3, 479 


8,090 


2. rno 


5851 


4,219 


2,320 


1,899 


i»» 


71.068 


©1,849 


8,883 


7. 340 


11,129 


4,497 


26, 246 


0,222 


13,336 


3,68$ 


8, 936 


1,157 


5980 


4.057 


2.244 


1,814 


J95« 


72.896 


33.065 


0,310 


7,403 


11,812 


4,540 


2A952 


9, 601 


13,829 


3,632 


9,212 


1.903 


7,309 


5 667 


2,091 


1,676 


J9S7 


74.372 


34,232 


9,879 


7, 495 


12,833 


4,525 


27,261 


9,845 


13,884 


3,633 


9,325 


1,769 


7,556 


5554 


1,970 


1,584 


Mali 


































jm 


42, 423 


15.458 


4.420 


5.761 


2.898 


3,399 


19,849 


8, 244 


8, 207 


3,398 


2,720 


39 


2,681 


4,384 


2,060 


1,424 


If 50 


43.456 


15,653 


. 4.583 


5.858 


2,976 


3,536 


30.444 


8,349 


8,556 


3,637 


2,739 


35 


2,704 


4.32$ 


2,899 


1,429 


it-«o» 


43.904 


16.409 


4.768 


5,967 


5139 


2, 535 


20, 43S 


8,338 


8,622 


3,478 


2,851 


33 


3,818 


4.206 


2,670 


L,5H 


ifidi 


43,656 


16.604 


4,955 


6,003 


8,100 


3,646 


20, 075 


0,407 


0.396 


3, 272 


2, 912 


47 


2.865 


4,064 


2, 5$1 


!,463 


1062 • 


44,177 


17.005 


6.175 


6.376 


3,119 


3,435 


20.367 


0,455 


0,608 


3,304 


2,980 


46 


2,934 


3, 023 


2,483 


1,360 


I0« 


44,657 


17.053 


6.312 


6.180 


3,108 


2.453 


20.9M 


8,883 


0,966 


3, 307 


3.005 


44 


3,051 


3,555 


2, 265 


1,290 


1064 .. 


45, 474 


i 17.48’ 


A438 


5.342 


3.m 


2,406 


21.853 


8,736 


9,278 


3,392 


5199 


46 


3,153 


3.430 


2,107 


1,253 


l?6i 


4A340 


17.742 


r 602 


6.329 


3.371 


3.640 


23. 103 


8,951 


0,673 


3. 679 


3,105 


40 


3.13S 


3.293 


2,m 


1,186 


1966 


46.919 


18,096 


A 840 


6.336 


3,34D 


3, 671 


23, 514 


9,336 


9,754 


3, 434 


3, 319 


43 


3,276 


2,990 


1,968 


1.022 


106? 


47,479 


18, 527 


6.188 


6.318 


3,406 


3,623 


23.683 


9,660 


9, 706 


3,417 


8,334 


33 


3,301 


3,936 


1,872 


1.065 


^ '^VAte 


































10M 


20, 61$ 


!t,360 


2,541 


1 034 


5206 


1.S79 


3,606 


725 


3.184 


07 


4. 793 


1.952 


2,841 


9S4 


123 


831 


1950 


21, IM 


11,620 


2,560 


1.077 


: 5321 


1,662 


3,565 


213 


3, 255 


98 


4.981 


1.931 


3,050 


999 


119 


880 


I960* 


21.874 


12.106 


2,706 


1.099 


5620 


1,641 


3.629 


222 


3, 378 


79 


5. 180 


1,947 


3,233 


958 


111 


847 


1061 


W.OOO 


12, 2S0 


2.750 


1.116 


6.738 


1,686 


8,6oa 


216 


3,316 


76 


5, 3» 


1,989 


3,861 


853 


130 


723 


1062* 


W.525 


12,625 


3. 865 


1,132 


5946 


1, 682 


3. 680 


223 


3. 371 


86 


5,403 


1,977 


3.426 


815 


132 ' 


6S4 


1963 


23,105 


12.889 


3,950 


1,113 


7,129 


1,697 


$, 823 


241 


1,491 


90 


5, 575 


1,985 


3,590 


817 


131 


686 


I0« 


23,631 


13.3^ 


8,110 


1,109 


7.433 


1,731 


3,080 


250 


3,642 


88 


5. 693 


1,994 


3.699 


777 


132 


64$ 


1965 


24. 749 


14.105 


8,280 


1,110 


7, 854 


1,857 


4,143 


270 


3.765 


108 


5 742 


1,917 


3, 825 


V50 


132 


627 


1966. 


2 A 976 


14,971 


8.472 


1,166 


8, 463 


1.870 


4,438 


257 


1.074 


107 


5803 


1,661 


4,032 


678 


124 


5H 


1967 


2A893 


18, 705 


8,697 


1,177 


8,928 


1,904 


: 4,S80 


286 


4.178 


117 


5002 


1,737 


4,255 


618 


1 


520 




Percent disWbudon 


Borafixla 


































I0W 


100.0 


4Z6 


11.0 


10 1 


111 


61 


37.1 


154 


18. 1 


16 


11.9 


52 


18 


16 


49 


56 


1950.. 


100.0 


42 7 


11.1 


10 t 


114 


68 


37.1 


IS 2 


18.3 


16 


11.0 


1 50 


59 


12 


47 


56 


Z9«*»...... 


100.0 


43.4 


11.4 


10.7 


118 


64 


He 


13.0 


18.2 


3.4 


113 I 


50 


9.3 


7.8 


43 


3.6 


1961 


100.0 


43 9 


11 7 


10.8 


119 


64 


HO 


15 1 


17.8 


51 


116 


1 A1 


9 5 


7-5 


41 


3.4 


I0«n 


loao 


4(4 


13. : 


IM 


15 t 


63 


H 1 


15 0 


15 0 


11 


116 


50 


9.5 


7.0 


3.9 


51 


1963 


100.0 


442 


133 


10.8 


15 1 


6 1 


H6 


15 2 


LAI 


8.0 


111 


3.0 


9.8 


15 


55 


59 


1964 


100 0 


44 5 


131 


16 8 


151 


61 


HI 


13 0 


15 6 


10 


111 


10 


9.9 


11 


51 


5 7 


1965 


100 0 


448 


13 5 


IM 


157 


68 


H0 


13 0 


158 


12 


116 


2.8 


08 


6.7 


53 


56 


1966 


100.0 


454 


12.8 


1X3 


16 3 


63 


57.0 


11 3 


10.0 


(8 


116 


2.6 


10. 0 


10 


3.9 


53 


1967 


100.0 


44 0 


118 


10.1 


16 8 


6 1 


H 7 


15 3 


15 7 


(8 


111 


14 


10.2 


(8 


56 


51 


MAtl 


































195* 


100.0 


36.5 


10.4 


13 8 


68 


57 


468 


10.4 


10 3 


50 


14 


. 1 


13 


10.1 


7.0 


5 4 


1930 


100.0 


36.7 


10.5 


116 


68 


58 


47 0 


19.3 


19. 7 


5 1 


13 


. 1 


13 


10.0 


1 7 


53 


I960* 


100.0 


37 4 


10 0 


13 6 


7.1 


5 8 


45 6 


If.O 


19.6 


7.0 


1( 


.1 


14 


0.6 


11 


55 


1061 


100.0 


»0 


114 


118 


7.1 


5 8 


45 0 


19 1 


10 2 


7.1 


17 


.1 


16 


03 


19 


54 


1962 * 


lOO 0 


$65 


11. 7 


1(3 


7.1 


58 


451 


19 1 


10 5 


7.5 


17 


.1 


16 


17 


M 


$ 1 


1963 


100 0 


842 


11.0 


118 


7.0 


58 


46 0 


10 4 


20.1 


7.1 


If 


.1 


16 


10 


11 : 


3 9 


1964 


100.0 


3M 


13.0 


13.0 


7.0 


55 


47.0 


10 3 


20.1 


7,5 


7.( 


.1 


19 


7.6 


48 


3.8 


1965 


100 0 


8AI 


13 1 


114 


7.1 


5 7 


47. 7 


10 I 


20. 7 


7.7 


IW 


. 1 


18 


7. 1 


46 


5 6 


1966 


lOOO 


8A5 


U4 


111 


7.1 


57 


IS 0 


10 0 


30 1 


7.S 


7. . 


.1 


7.0 


^1 


43 


3.2 


196? 


loao 


89.0 


110 


111 


7.3 


55 


47.8 


30,1 


30.1 


7,2 


7,1 


.1 


7,0 


12 


10 


5 2 


FtVALC 


































195» 


mo 


55 t 


III 


10 


lai 


7. 7 


17.0 


I.l 


151 


' .1 


311 


M 


118 


46 


.6 


40 


1950 


100.0 


HI 


111 


A1 


39.0 


7.0 


15 8 


1.0 


15 1 


.1 


33 8 


0 1 


lil 


t: 


.8 


43 


196? • 


mo 


551 


134 


50 


801 


t.t 


166 


1.0 


113 


.4 


23 7 


M 


14.8 


41 


.8 


50 


1961 


m. 0 


H5 


134 


51 


80 8 


7.8 


161 


1.0 


110 


.1 


21 3 


0.0 


153 


50 


.6 


53 


19«* 


mo 


HO 


12 3 


50 


80 8 


M 


161 


1.0 


110 


.1 


24 0 


51 


15 3 


56 


.6 


50 


196J 


100.0 


55 8 


12 8 


18 


860 


7.1 


16 8 


10 


111 


.4 


24 1 


50 


15.5 


58 


.6 


3.0 


1964 


mo 


M2 


110 


1 7 


81 3 


ri 


16 7 


10 


111 


A 


33 t 


M 


15 5 


51 


.0 


57 





mo 


57 0 


IS 8 


IS 


It 1 


7 1 


16 7 


1.1 


113 


A 


33 3 


7 7 


15 5 


51 


.5 


55 


J066 


mo 


57.6 


111 


11 


136 


7.3 


17 1 


to 


117 


A 


25 7 


7 2 


111 


56 


.1 


51 


1»7 


mo 


H4 


117 


14 


HI 


7.1 


17.0 


1. 1 


111 


i 


K 1 


18 


15 8 


3.3 


.4 


19 
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Table A-10. Employed Persons by Type of Industry and Class of Worker: Annual Averages, 1947-67 

IPersotia H years and over for IB* *7-66, 16 yea:-s and over for 1967) 



Total 

employed 


Agriculture 


Nonagricultura] Industries 


Total 


Wage and 
salary 
workers 


Self- 

employed 

w^orkers 


Unpaid 

family 

workers 


TotfJ 


Wage and salary workers 


1 Self- 
employed 
workers 


Unpaid 

family 

workers 


Total 


Private 

household^ 


Oovern- 

ment 


Other 



NumT>ef employed (thousands) 



1917 


58, 027 


8,266 


1,677 


4,973 


1,610 


49, 761 


43,290 


1,714 


6,041 


36,534 


6.045 1 


<> 2 ' 





69,378 


7,973 


1,716 


4,671 


1,556 


6 t ,405 


M ,8« 


1,731 


5,288 


37,847 


6, 139 


to 


1949..* 


58, 710 


8,026 


1,845 


4,618 


],563 


50, 684 


44,080 


1,772 


6,440 


36,869 


6,206 


f 9 


1950 


59, 957 


7, 507 


1,733 


4, 3(6 


1,427 


52, 450 


45,977 


1,995 


5,817 


36,165 


6,089 


fO 


1951 


61.005 


7,054 


1,647 


4,022 


1,386 


53,951 


47,682 


2,055 


6, 089 


39,536 


5,869 


40 


1952 


61,293 


6,8 A 5 


1,526 


3,936 


1,342 


54,488 


48, 387 


1,922 


6,493 


39,971 


5,670 


43 


1953 « 


62,213 


6,562 1 


1,467 , 


3,821 


1,273 


63,651 


49,434 


1,985 


6,572 


40,877 


5,794 


42 


1954.* 


61,238 


6,504 


1,452 


3,821 


1,230 


54,733 


48,409 


1,919 


6,643 


39,847 


5,880 


4*. 


1955 


63,193 


6, 730 


1,700 


3.731 


1,299 


56,464 


50,054 , 


2, 210 


^833 


40,999 


5,886 


52< 


1956 • 


64 979 


6,585 


1,692 


3.670 


1,323 


58,394 


61, 877 


2,359 


^«34 


42,584 


6,936 


51 


3957 


65, on 


6,222 


1,687 


3,304 


1.23 L 


68, "89 


52.073 


2,328 


7,185 


42,559 


6,069 


6'7 


1956 


63.906 


5,6(4 


1,671 


3,087 


1 066 , 


68.122 


61,332 


2,456 


7.481 


41.394 


6.185 


6r)i 


1959* 


65,581 


5.836 


1,689 , 


3, 027 


1 121 


59, 745 


52,850 


2,520 


7,695 


42,636 


*.,298 




I 960 • 


66,681 


5, 723 


1.866 


2.802 


1.054 


60.956 


53,976 


2,489 


7,943 


43,544 


6,367 


o;i 


1961 


66,796 


5,463 


1,733 


2, 744 


0 S 5 


61,333 


5<284 


2,694 


8,186 


43.505 


6,388 




19621 


67,846 


5,190 


1,666 


2.619 


905 


82, M 7 


55,762 


2,626 


8,703 


44 433 


6, 271 


6 :: 


1963 


68,809 


4,946 


l ,6 T 6 


2,437 


834 


63,863 


57. 081 


2,583 


9,0 C 3 


45,405 


6,195 




1964 


"0,357 


4.761 


1,582 


2.366 


813 


65,596 


58, 736 


2, 621 


9,363 


46,752 


6,265 




1963 


"2.179 


4.583 


1,492 


2,307 


768 


67. 694 


60, 765 


2,543 


9. C 23 


48,594 


6,213 


6)1 


1966.** 


74.065 


4,206 


1,369 


2,147 


690 


69,859 


63.182 


2,496 


10,346 


50,340 


6.101 


5 *.i 


1967* 


74,372 


3, 844 


1.301 


1,996 


547 


70.527 


64,848 


1,966 


11,146 


51,737 


5,174 


5 C < 




Fercjntdislrl jution 


1947 


lOO.O 


112 


2.9 


8.6 


28 


85.8 


716 


3.0 


S - 7 


63.0 


10*4 




3949 


100.0 


13.4 


2.9 


7.9 


2.6 


86.8 


75.8 


2.9 


8.9 


63.7 


10.3 




1949 


100.0 


13.7 


3. 1 


7.9 


2.7 


86*3 


"M 


3.0 


9.8 


62.8 


10.6 




1950 


)oao 


12.6 


2.9 


7. 2 


2.4 


87.5 


76. 7 


3.3 


9.7 


63.7 


10. t 




1951..* 


100.0 


11.6 


2.7 


6.6 


2.3 


88.4 


78*2 


3.4 


lao 


64*8 


9.6 




1952... 


100.0 


n.i 


2.5 


6.4 


2.2 


88.9 


78.9 


8. 1 


lao 


65.2 


9.8 




1953 7 


100.0 


10.5 


2.4 


6. 1 


20 


89.5 


79.5 


3.2 


lao 


657 


9.8 




1954 


100.0 


10.6 


2 4 


t 2 


2.0 


89.4 


79. 1 


3,1 


10.8 


65.1 


9.6 




1953 


100.0 


10.6 


2.7 


5.9 


2. 1 


89.4 


79. 2 


3 .S 


108 


649 


9.3 


.1 


1956 • 


100.0 


lai 


2.6 


5.5 


2.0 


89.9 


79.8 


3.6 


10,7 


65.5 


9.1 


.1 


1957 


100.0 


9.6 


2.6 


5. 1 


1.9 


9 a 4 


80l1 


3.6 


n . 1 


65.5 


9.4 


I.t 


1958 


100.0 


9.1 


2.6 


48 


1.7 


9 a 9 


80.2 


8.8 


11.7 


64 7 


9.7 


.1 


1959..* 


100.0 


8*9 


2.6 


46 


1.7 


91.1 


80.6 


8*8 


U.7 


65.0 


9.6 


.1 


I 960 I 


100.0 


8.6 


2 .B 


4 2 


1.6 


91.4 


8 a 9 


3. 7 


11.9 


65.3 


9.5 


.< 


1961 


100.9 


8.2 


2.6 


41 


1.5 


91.8 


81.3 


3.9 


12.3 


65.1 


9.6 


l.t 


1962 I 


100.0 


7.8 


2.5 


3.9 


I . 3 


92.4 


82.2 


8.9 


12.6 


65.6 


9.2 


A 


1963 


100.0 


7.2 


2.4 


3.5 


1.2 


92.8 


83.0 


8.8 


13.2 


66.0 


9.0 


A 


1964 


lOO.O 


^8 


2.2 


3.1 


1.2 


93.2 


83.5 


3.7 


13.3 


66*1 


A 9 


.1 


1965 


100.0 


6l4 


2 1 


3 L 2 


l.L 


93.6 


842 


3.5 


13. 8 


67.3 


8*6 


A 


1966 


100.0 


1 5.7 


1.8 


2.9 


.9 


94 3 


8 ^a 


i* 


14 0 


68*0 


8.2 


A 


1967 • 


100.0 1 


5.2 


1.7 


2.7 


.7 


948 


87.2 


Z 8 


15*0 


69.6 


7,0 





• Differs from the occupation iroup ofpriva'e household vrorlen. The*' 
flgTires relate to »atre ann Mlary « orters In private households re«ardVcM o( 
type of occupatlOTi, »hHe tN occupational data relate to persons whose occu 
patlonal category is service worker in private households, regard kss of dasi! 
of worker status. 

• Pee Ibotnole 1, table A*l 

• Data for e.-nployed f<rsons tor the period 19*7-66 have «o< been adjuster! 
to reflect vhat.ges In the definitions of enipioi-menl and unemployment 
adopted In fanuary 1957. Two froups averag^n* about 260,000 workers wh-> 



were formerly cTasslfled as employed (with a job bu^ not at workl—those on 
temporary layoff and those walling to rtart new wage and salary jobs within 
30days— a < re assigned to different clav iflcation.s, mostly to the unemployed. 
The Chang' a mainly affected the total for nonagrlcultural wage and Salary 
workers, whNh was reduced by about d.S peroenl; there was little impact on 
a iy Individual category In the group. 

* Data reVr to persons 16 years and over In aecordanoe wUh the changes 
in age !imi| and concepts Introduced In 1967. Overlap data for 19^ for persons 

ift years and over art cot available. 
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Tabk A-11. Unempfoyctd Persons 16 Yeors ond Over and Unemployment Rotes, by Sex and Color: 

Annual Averages, 1947-67 



Nu Taber unemployed Ctbousands) 



Year 


Total 


Male 


Female 


White 


Noawhite 


Total 


Male 


Fema.'e 


White 


Nonwhitc 




Total 


Male 


Female 


Total 


ftfale 


Female 


Total 


Male 


Female 


Total 


Male 


Female 


1947 


2,311 


1.692 


619 


(') 


V) 


(') 




(•) 


V) 


3.9 


4.0 


3.7 


(0 


(') 


(') 


V) 


(»> 




1948 


2,27ft 


1. 5-59 


717 


(') 


V) 


V) 


(') 


('J 


C‘J 


3.8 


3.6 


11 


3.5 


3.4 


3.8 


s.g 


5.8 


SI 


1949 


3.637 


2,572 


1.065 


(') 


(') 


(1) 


(') 


(') 


C‘J 


5.9 


5.9 


40 


5.6 


5.6 


5.7 


S9 


9.6 


7.9 


1950 


3,288 


2,239 


1,049 


(') 


(') 


(J) 


(ly 


(') 


(') 1 


5.3 


5.1 


5.7 


19 


4.7 


C 3 


9.0 


9.4 


8.4 


1951 


2,055 


1,221 


834 


(«) 


(') 


(ij 


(1) 


(i> 


t') 


3.3 


2.8 


14 


3.1 


2.6 


12 


8.3 


19 


SI 


1952 


1,883 


1. 165 


698 




(0 




(0 


V) 


(') 


3.0 


2.8 


3.6 


2.8 


2.5 


S3 


5.4 


5.2 


6.7 


1953 » 


1,834 


1,202 


632 


(') 


0) 


h 


(') 


0) 


C> 


2.9 


2.8 


3.3 


2.7 


2.5 


3.1 


4. 5 


4.8 


11 


1954 


3,532 


2, 344 


1,188 


2,860 


1,913 


947 


674 


431 


243 


5.6 


5.3 


6.0 


5.0 


18 


6.6 


9.9 


10.3 


9.8 


1955 


2.652 


1,854 


998 


2, 248 


1,475 


773 


601 


376 


225 


14 


12 


4.9 


3.9 


3.7 


13 


S7 


S8 


S4 


195ft. 


2,750 


1,711 


1,039 


2,162 


1. 368 


794 


592 


345 


247 


4. 1 


.:.8 


18 


3.6 


3.4 


12 


8.3 


7.9 


S9 


1957 


2, 859 


1,841 


1,018 


2,289 


1,478 


811 


569 


363 


206 


13 




4.7 


3.B 


3. Q 


4.3 


7.9 


8.3 


7.3 


1958 


4,602 


3,098 


1,504 


3, 679 


2,488 


1,191 


925 


611 


314 


S8 


68 


fi.8 


SI 


Si 


S2 


12.6 


13.8 


10.8 


1959 


3,740 


2,420 


1,32^ 


2,947 


1,904 


l,Ds4 


794 


518 


?76 


5.5 


5.3 


5.9 


18 


4.6 


5.3 


10.7 


11.6 


9.4 


I960 » 


3, 852 


2,486 


l,36t> 


3,063 


1,987 


1, 076 


787 


497 


290 


5.5 


5.1 


;.9 


19 


18 


8 1 


10.2 


10.7 


9.4 


i9c: 


4,714 


2,997 


1,717 


3, 742 


2, 398 


1,344 


970 


599 


371 


6.7 


64 


7.2 


SO 


8.7 


S5 


12l4 


12. 8 


11.8 


19«2« 


3,911 


2,423 


1,488 


3,052 


1. 91ft 


1,137 


859 


508 


351 


S.6 


5.2 


6.2 


19 


16 


5.5 


10.9 


10.9 


11.0 


19« 


i070 


2 472 


1,598 


3,208 


1, 976 


1,232 


864 


496 


368 


5.7 


6.2 


6.6 


5.0 


4,7 


5.8 


10.8 


10.5 


11.2 


19«4.. 


3,786 


2,205 


1,581 


2,999 


1,779 


1,220 


786 


426 


360 


5.2 


16 


6.2 


16 


1 1 


5,5 


9.6 


S9 


10.6 


19« 


3,306 


1,914 


1,452 


2. 691 


1,656 


1.135 


676 


359 


317 


15 


4.0 


5. 5 


4.1 


3.6 


SO 


8.1 


7.4 


9.2 


19«6. 


2.87ft 


1, 


1,324 


1 2.253 


1,240 


1, 013 


621 


311 


310 


3.8 


3 2 


4 8 


3 3 


2l8 


4,3 


7.3 


S3 


S6 


1967 


2,975 


1,508 


1,466 


2,331 


1,208 


1,130 


638 


299 


338 


3.8 


3. 1 


B.2 


3.4 


2.7 

1 


4,6 


7.4 


SO 


9.1 



Unemnioyment rate 



i Absolute numbers by color are not arallable prior to IDM (se« footnote I, * See footnote 1, tatle > 1 .- 1 . 
table A-3), and rales by color are not ssaUabte for 1947. 







Table A-12. Unemployed Persons 16 Years end Over and Unemploymenr Rafes, by Sex and Age: 

Annual Averages, 1947-67 



6c I >car 



Total. 1ft 
years and 
over 



1ft and 17 


18 and 16 


20 10 34 


25 to 34 


35 to 44 


45 to 54 


&5 to 64 


65 Tears 


14 and 


years 

I 


years 


yiiars 


years 


years 


years 


years 


and over | 


15 years 



Number unemptoyed (thousands) 



m7. 

1948. 

1949. 

1950. 

1951. 

1952. 
1953 ‘ 

1954.. 

1955.. 
195«.. 



1947. 

ms. 

1949. 

1950.. 

1651. 



1654. 

1655.. 
16Sft.. 

1957.. 
165ft.. 

1959.. 



Male 
























1.692 


114 


156 


392 


349 


250 


203 


162 


67 


28 





1.SS9 


112 


143 


324 


2S9 


233 


201 


178 


81 


31 


1 


2,572 


145 


307 


485 


539 


414 


347 


310 


125 


30 


1 


2,239 


139 


179 


377 


467 


348 


327 


286 


117 


41 




1.221 


102 


89 


155 


241 


192 


193 


162 


87 


29 


} 


1.185 


116 


89 


155 


233 


192 


182 


145 


73 


32 




i,:o? 




90 


152 


236 


206 


196 


167 


60 


24 




2,314 


142 


168 


327 


517 


431 


372 


rs 


112 


28 




1,854 


134 


140 


249 


353 


328 


285 


265 


102 


35 


...y 


1,711 


134 


135 


240 


348 


278 


270 


216 


90 


44 




1,841 


140 


1 S 6 


2:^3 


349 


304 


302 


220 


S3 


52 


L 


3,098 


1S5 


m 


478 


6S5 


552 


492 


349 


124 


37 


1 


2,420 


161 


207 


3.3 


483 


407 


390 


287 


112 


53 


1 «. .! 


2,4S« 


200 


225 


369 


492 


415 


392 


294 


96 


55 




2,997 


221 


25R 


457 


581 


507 


473 


374 


122 


63 




2, 423 


187 


220 


381 


446 


405 


381 


300 


103 


65 


^ 


2,472 


248 


252 


396 


444 


386 


358 : 


289 


97 


65 




205 


257 


230 


3^94 


345 


323 


319 


232 


85 


64 




1,914 


247 


232 


311 


293 


2S4 


253 


221 


■5 


64 




1,551 


?20 


212 


2?1 


23ft 


219 


197 


isn 


65 


71 




1.608 


241 


207 


235 


219 


185 


199 


164 


60 


87 


FXlfALE 
























B16 


63 


SI 


124 


134 


99 


72 : 


39 


lO 


18 




717 


66 


E 6 


132 


169 


113 


90 


49 


|2 


1 ft 




1,065 


93 


ISO 


19s 


237 


189 


124 


74 


21 


Ift 




1,049 


87 


106 


184 


235 


182 


151 


82 


20 


24 




834 


66 


79 


lift 


194 


J62 


125 


76 


16 


17 




698 


64 


78 


118 


156 


133 


92 


50 


13 


17 


n 


632 


66 


67 


104 


143 


117 


84 


51 


10 


10 




MS 8 


79 


112 


177 


rft 


249 


176 


99 


20 


19 




998 


77 


99 


14S 


224 


193 


151 


90 


18 


18 




1.039 


97 


112 


155 


206 


198 


159 


95 


19 


28 




1,018 


90 


107 


147 


224 


195 


144 


80 


28 


25 




1,504 


114 


lift 


223 


308 


319 


239 


J 22 


31 


22 




1,320 


no 


lift 


200 


242 


266 


214 


119 


23 


20 


ii 


l,3Cfl 


124 


?62 


214 


260 


256 


222 


101 


25 


24 




1,717 


142 


207 


265 


304 


342 


rft 


I4I 


36 


30 





1 , 488 


124 1 


189 


255 


367 


283 


223 


111 


37 


81 




1,598 


172 


211 


262 


2 Sfl 


287 


231 


120 


29 


31 




1.581 


176 


5-17 


rft 


362 


281 


223 


122 


33 


24 


i 


1,452 


1 164 


231 


246 


236 


263 


183 


toi 


27 


24 




1,824 


175 


229 


224 


2 C 1 


207 


173 


86 


27 


80 




1 , 


150 


231 


277 


261 


237 


ISS 


i 93 


26 


3ft 



Cr^mploymeDt r&te 



Toclrole it ctid of tsble. 



Mue 

1947 


4.0 


10.3 ' 


11.3 


8.5 


3.4 


2ft 


2 6 


3 9 


2. ft 


4 ft 


194ft 


3 ft 


10. 1 


9.4 


6.9 


2.8 


2 4 


2 5 


3 1 


3.4 


ft. 4 


1949 


5.9 


13 7 


14 6 


10 4 


5 2 


4 3 


4 3 


5 4 


5. 1 ' 


5.2 


1950. 


5.1 


13 3 


12 3 


8 1 


4.4 


3 6 


4.0 


4 9 


4ft 


6.6 


1951 


2.8 


9.4 


7.0 


3 9 


2 3 


2 0 


2.1 


2 ft 


3 5 


4.7 


19.S2 


2.8 


10.5 


7.4 


4 6 


2 2 


1.9 


2.2 


2.4 


3 0 


5.5 


19M|l 


2 8 


ft 8 


7 2 


5,0 


2.2 


2.0 


2.3 


2ft 


2 4 


4.6 


1954. 


5 1 


13 9 


13 2 


10 7 


4 8 


4 1 


4 3 


4 5 


4 4 


4.9 


19 V 


4 2 


12 5 


10,8 


7.7 


3 3 


3 1 


3 2 


4 3 


4 0 


6.3 


19V1 


3 8 


11.7 


10 4 


6 9 


3 3 


2.6 


3 0 


3 5 


3 5 


6.9 


1957 


i 1 


12.4 

14.8 


12 3 


7 ft 


3 3 


3 B 


3 8 


8 5 


3 4 


7.6 


1958 


6.8 


17 8 


12 7 


6 S 


5 1 


5 3 


5 5 


5 2 


ft 4 


19J9, 


5.1 


IS.ft 


14.9 


17 


4 7 


8 7 


1 1 


4 6 


4 ft 


r.ft 


lyO 1 


5.4 


15.5 


15 0 


8 9 


4ft 


3 ft 


4 1 


4ft 


4 3 


8 6 


10*-, 1 


4.4 


Ift s 


1ft 8 


10 7 


5.7 


4 6 


4 « 


5.7 


5 5 


1.7 


m.2 • 


ft 2 


15 0 


13 8 


ft 9 


4 5 


3 6 


3 9 


4. ft 


4 6 


8.3 


lOrjf, 


5 2 


18 S 


15 9 


8 8 


4 5 


3 5 : 


3.6 


4 3 


4 5 


8.8 


1964 


4 ft 


17.1 


14 6 


8 1 


3 5 


2 9 


3 2 


3 9 


4 0 


9.0 


1965 


4 0 


ir 1 


13 4 


6 3 


3 0 


2 6 


2 S 


3 3 


3 5 


8.6 


1966 


3 2 


13 7 


0 2 


4.6 


2 4 


2 0 


2 0 


2 6 


1.1 1 


8.9 


1967 


8 1 

1 


14 S 


10 5 


4 7 


2 1 


1.7 


19 


2 4 


2 ft ! 10 5 
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Tabid Unemployed Persons T6 Yeors and Over and UnemploymenI RofeSf by Sex and Age: 

Annual Averages, I947--67 — Contrnued 



Se% and year 


Total, 16 
years and 
over 


16 and 17 
years 


18 and 19 
years 


! 10 to 24 
years 


25 to 34 
years 


25 to 44 
years 


4SfoM 

years 


65 to 84 
years 


65 years 
end over 


14 and 
1 S years 




Unemployment rate— Continued 


Fzuais 






















iMr - 


a? 


9.9 


C.6 


16 


a6 


17 


16 


2.0 


1 2 


7.8 


IMS 


4.1 


9.9 


7.4 


19 


13 


ao 


ao 


ai 


2.3 


7.8 


1M9 


6.0 


14.4 


11. a 


7.5 


69 


17 


1 0 


11 


3.8 


7.4 


I«50 


6,7 


14. 2 


9.8 


6.9 


a? 


14 


4.6 


16 


1-4 


9.0 


I«M 


4.4 


lao 


7.7 


14 


16 


as 


as 


1 C 


2.9 


S.6 


1«52 ' 


ao 


9.1 


7.3 


15 


a6 


ao 


15 


16 


3 2 


7.0 


I»53 ' 


as 


ap 


ti 


15 


ai 


15 


18 


2.6 


1 4 


12 


U54 


ao 


117 


10.5 


7.3 


16 


as 


IS 


IS 


3.0 


7.5 


18M 


4 p 


110 


9.1 


6.1 


5.3 i 


10 


as 


18 


13 


7.0 


19« 


4.8 


IS 1! 


9.9 


as 


4 8 , 


3.9 


as 


as 


2.3 


8.9 


J«57 


4.7 


116 


9.4 


ao 


as 


as 


a 2 


ao 


S.4 


7,8 


ISM 


as 


18. f 


119 


A9 


7.S 


a2 


19 


15 


as 


as 


1S» 


ad 


114 


119 


ai 


5.9 


ai 


12 


11 


18 


a? 


1M0» 


as 


lai 


lao 


as 


as 


18 


12 


a4 


18 


19 


IWl 


7.2 


It a 


lai 


9.9 


7.8 


as 


ai 


IS 


3.9 


7.3 


IS6SI 


a2 


laB 


las 


9.1 


6.5 


6.2 


11 


a s 


11 


a7 


1S63 


6.5 


30. a 


ia2 


a9 


a 9 


5.1 


12 


3.S 


3.2 


7.S 


1964 


t2 


Its 


lai 


ae 


as 


ao 


a9 


3 ' 


ai 


19 


196S 


as 


17.2 


118 


7.3 


as 


16 


ai 




IS 


a? 


1SS6 




lae 


lie 


6.3 


IS 


as 


19 


2.3 


2.B 


as 


196; 


52 


14 8 


12.7 


7.0 


S 4 


10 


3. 1 


2.4 


2.7 


7.2 
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Table A-13. Unemployment Rates of Persons 1 6 Years and Over, by Color, and Age: Annual Averages, 

1948-67 



Item 


Total, 16 
fears and 
over 


16 and 17 
years 


18 and 19 
years 


20 to 24 
year^ 


25 to 34 
years 


35 to 44 
years 


45toM 

years 


55 to 64 
years 


68 years 
and over 


14 and 
15 years 


M'hit* 

ASalt 

1«S „ 


3.4 


10.2 


9.4 


14 


2.6 


2.1 


2.4 


3.0 


3.3 


8.9 


IM9, 


5-6 


13.4 


14.2 


9.8 


4.9 


3.9 


4.0 


8.3 


5.0 


B.l 


1950.. 


4. 7 


13. 4 


11.7 


7.7 


3.9 


3.2 


3.7 


4.7 


16 


18 


1951 


2.6 


9.5 


6.7 


3,6 


2.0 . 


1.8 


2.2 


2.7 


3.4 


4.7 


nu 


2.6 


10.9 


7,0 


4 3 


1.9 


1.7 


2 0 


2.3 


2.9 


8.6 


1»53« 


2.6 


8.9 


7.1 


4. 5 


2,0 


18 


2 0 


2.7 


2 3 


4.6 


19M 


4 8 


14.0 


13.0 


9.8 


4.2 


3.6 


3 8 


4.3 


4.2 


19 


1955 


3.7 


12.2 


10.4 


7.0 


2.7 


2.6 


2 9 


3.0 


3.6 


5.1 


195<J 


3.4 


11.2 


9.7 


11 


3.8 


2.2 


2 8 


3.1 


3.4 


12 


1957. 


S.6 


11.9 


11.2 


7.1 


2.7 


2.6 


a 0 


3.4 


3.2 


16 


1958 


6.1 


14.9 


16.5 


11.7 


6.1 


4.4 


4 8 


5.2 


10 


7.9 


1959 


4.6 


110 


13.0 


7.5 


3.8 


3.2 


3 7 


4.2 


15 


7.2 


1900* 


4 6 


14.6 


115 


8.3 


4.1 


3.3 


3 6 


4.1 


10 


8.1 


1961 


5, 7 


16. 5 


111 


10.0 


4.9 


4.0 


4 4 


8.3 


8.2 


8.0 


1962 ' 


4.6 


15.1 


12.7 


8.0 


3.8 


3.1 


3. 6 


4.1 


11 


7.6 


1965 


4.7 


17.8 


14.2 


7.8 


3.9 


2.9 


3 3 


4.0 


11 


7.9 


!964 


4.1 


111 


13.4 


7.4 


8.0 


2. 5 


2 9 


3. 8 


3.6 


7.7 


1965 - 


3.6 


14.7 


11.4 


19 


2.6 


2.3 


2 3 


3.1 


3 4 


7.1 


1966 


2.8 


12.6 


8.9 


4.1 


2.1 


1.7 


17 


2.8 


3 0 


7.6 


1967 


2.7 


12.7 


9.0 


4.2 


1.9 


1.6 


18 


2.2 


2.7 


3.9 


r<mo2e 

1943 


3.8 


9.7 


6.8 


4.2 


3.8 


2.9 


3.1 


3.2 


2.4 


7.6 


1949 


5.7 


13.6 


10.7 


6 7 


8. 6 


4.6 


4 0 


4.3 


4.1 


7.8 


1950... 


5.3 


13.3 


9 4 


11 


6.2 


4.0 


4 3 


4.4 


3.1 


8.0 


1951 


4.2 


9.6 


6.5 


3.9 


4.! 


3.6 


3 6 


4.0 


3 3 


7.1 


1952.... 


3.3 


9.3 


12 


3 8 


3 2 


2.8 


2 4 


2 5 


2.3 


7.6 


1953 » 


11 


8.3 


10 


4 1 


3. 1 


2.3 


2 3 


2. 8 


1.4 


10 


19 54 


16 


12.0 


9.4 


6 4 


5.7 


4.9 


4 4 


4. 8 


28 


13 


1955 


4 1 


'1.6 


7.7 


8 J 


4.3 


3.8 


3 4 


3.6 


2.2 


7,1 


1956 


4.3 


12. 1 


13 


11 


4.0 


3. 8 


3 3 


3.8 


2 3 


7.8 


1957 


4 1 


11.9 


7.9 


5.1 


4.7 


3.7 


3 0 


3.0 


3.8 


18 


1958 


6.2 


18.6 


UO 


7.4 


6.6 


6.6 


4 9 


4.3 


3.8 


5.8 


1959. - 


5 3 


13.3 


11.1 


1 7 


B.O 


4.7 


4 0 


4.0 


3.4 


12 


1960‘.. 


IS 


14.5 


11.5 


7,2 


6.7 


4.2 


4 0 


3.3 


2.8 


13 


1961 


6.5 


17.0 


l3 6 


8.4 


16 


16 


4 8 


13 


3.7 


11 


*962 » 


6.6 


15.6 


11.3 


7.7 


6.4 


4.6 


3 7 


3.4 


10 


M 


1963 


6 8 


18 1 


13.2 


7.4 


6.8 


4.6 


a 9 


3.8 


3.0 


8.9 


1904 


15 


17. 1 


13 2 


7.1 


12 


4.8 


a 8 


3.8 


3.4 


11 


1965... 


S.O 


110 


•3 4 


13 


4.8 


4. 1 


3 0 


2.7 


2.7 


14 


1966. 


4 3 


14.6 


117 


13 


3.7 


3 3 , 


s 7 


2.2 


2. 7 


4.4 


1967... 


4 6 


12.9 


IO.6 


10 


4.7 


3.7 


: 9 


2.3 


2.8 


3.2 


NoNWHne 

MaU 

194S 


6 1 


9 4 


10. 5 


11.7 


4.7 


6 2 


:-.7 


3. 6 


18 


.’2 


1949... 


9 6 


15 8 


17.1 


13 8 


8. 6 


ft 1 


.9 


7.0 


11 


It 


1950 


9.4 


12 t 


17,7 


12.8 


10.0 


7,9 


■-4 


8.0 


7.0 


10.1 


1951 


4.9 


8.7 


9 6 


17 


8 6 


3.4 




11 


4.7 


19 


1952. 


13 


8.0 


10.0 


7.9 


1 5 


4 4 


1.2 


3.7 


4.7 


18 


1953' 


4 8 


8 3 


8.1 


8.1 


4 3 


3 6 


111 


3 6 


3.1 


11 


1954 


M 


13.4 


14.7 


119 


10.1 


9 0 


1.3 


7.8 


7. 6 


8.1 


1955 


8.8 


14 8 


12.9 


12.4 


8 6 


8.2 


1.4 


9.0 


7.1 


12 7 


1056 


7.9 


117 


14 9 


12 0 


7.6 


18 


8 4 


8. 1 


4.9 


13.0 


1957... 


8 3 


113 


20.0 


12 7 


8.6 


14 


12 


5.5 


19 


14.1 


1953... 1 


118 


27.1 


217 


19 8 


14.7 


11.4 


10.3 


10 1 


9.0 


13 C 


1959 


11. 6 


23 3 


27,2 


16 a 


13 3 


8.9 


7.9 


8.7 


8.4 


12 7 


I960' 


lOi? 


23.7 


3> 1 


13.1 


10.7 


8.2 


8. 6 


9.8 


13 


13 3 


1961 


12 8 


31.0 


21 9 


15 3 


12.9 


10.7 


02 


10.6 


9.4 


14.3 


1962 » 1 


10.9 


21.9 


2M 


14 6 


10.6 


8.6 


8.3 


9.6 


11.9 


18 2 


1063 


' ia5 


37.0 


27.4 


15 5 


9 5 


8.0 


7.1 


7.4 


10.1 


119 


1964 


8.9 


25 9 


23 1 


13.6 


7,7 


12 


8.9 


8 1 


8.3 


19 i 


1965.. 1 


7.4 


27,1 


20-2 


9 3 


12 


5.1 


8.1 


8 4 


8 2 


20.8 


»96fi. 


8.3 


23 6 


20 5 


7.9 


4 9 


4 2 


4 1 


4 4 


4 9 


20.0 


1967 


e.0 


28.9 


20 1 


8.0 


4.4 


3 1 


3 4 


4 1 


11 


211 


FtTMlt 

I9<^ 


11 


11 8 


14 6 


10.2 


7 a 


4 0 


2 9 


3.0 


1.8 


{») 


19 


7.9 


20.3 


15 9 


12 5 


8. 6 


52 


4 0 


8 4 


1.6 


0 


i: 


8.4 


17.6 


14. 1 


13 0 


9 1 


B 6 


19 


4 8 


8,7 


(») 


I95I-. 


M 


13.0 


15 1 


8.8 


7.1 


16 


2ft 


14 


1.6 




1952.. 


5.7 


M 


118 


10 7 


12 


4 0 


3 6 


2 4 


1. 8 


1 <•) 


1953'.. 


4 1 


10.3 


9 9 


5 5 


4 9 


3.8 


2.1 


2 1 


16 




19M 


9 3 


19 1 


21 6 


13 2 


10 9 


7 3 


8.9 


4 9 


8 1 


1 (') 


19M 


ft 4 


IB 4 


21. 4 


13 0 


10 2 


8 8 


12 


8 8 


3 3 


(>) 


19M.. 


19 


no 


33 < 


14 ft 


• 1 


6ft 


16 


13 


2 8 




1957 


7.3 


18 3 


21 3 


13 2 


ft 1 


V7 


4 3 


4 0 


13 




19«... 


10 8 


214 


310 


11* 


11 1 


9 2 


4 9 


12 


16 


i 


1959 


• 4 


35 1 


29 * 


14 9 


9 7 


7 6 


11 


8 0 


2 3 


I960' 


14 


217 


24 5 


18 3 


9 1 


ft 6 


8.7 


4 J 


11 


(') 


1961 


lift 


31 1 


» 2 


19. 8 


11 1 


10.7 


7.4 


18 


18 


! (') 


19621 


11.9 


27.8 


Jl 2 


lft.3 


11 6 


8 9 


M 


3 6 


1.7 ' 


(') 


1963 


11 3 


4*1 1 


31* 


117 


11 J 


ft 2 


11 


4 8 


3.6 1 




1954 


106 


36 3 


29 2 


IM 


11 2 


7-1 


11 


38 


2.2 1 


(>) 


1965 


9 2 


37.8 


27.8 


13 7 


ft 4 


7 6 


4.4 


3 9 


3. 1 « 


(•) 


I960 


M 


34 8 


29 2 


13 6 


ft 1 


8 0 


10 


3 3 


4 0 ; 


0) 


1967 


9 1 


33 0 


2« J 




ft 7 


62 


4 4 

i 


’•i 


3 4: 0 

1 yi 
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Tabfe A-14. Une :^jjloymenf Rates of Persons 16 Years and O^rer and PercenJ Distribution of the 
Unemployed, by Occupolion Groi p; Annual Averages, 1958-67 ‘ 







Experienced workers 


































Persons 




Total 




White-collar workers 






Bluc-collar workers 


Service workers 




M’ith no 


Year 


unem- 


























Fanners 


previous 




ployed 








f 


















and 


work ex- 








Profes- 


M^nacers, 




1 ?ates ' 




Crafts- 








Piivate 


Other 


farm 


perience * 






Total 


sioOnl 


otfieials, i Clerical 




Tola! 


men and 


Opera- 


N’onfarm 


Total 


house- 


servic’ 


laborers 










and 


and pro- 








foremen 


tives 


laborers 




hold 


Mockers 












technical 


prietors 


1 workers 


jworkers 












workers 










Cnem ploy meat rate 


1&5S . . 


6.8 


3 1 


2.0 


1. 7 


4 4 


4.1 


10.2 


6 8 


11.0 


15.0 


6.9 


5.6 


7.4 


3 . 2 






S S 


2:6 


1.7 


13 


3. 7 


3 8 


7.6 


5.3 


7.6 


12.6 


6,1 


5.2 


6.4 


2.6 




19C0' 


5.6 


2 7 


1.7 


1.4 


3 8 


3.8 1 


7,8 


5. 3 


8.0 


12.5 


5.8 


5.3 


6 0 


2. 7 




19f.l 


6,7 


3 3 


2.0 


18 


4 6 


4.9 


9. 2 


6.3 


9.6 


14.7 


7.2 


6.4 


7.4 


2.8 




1962 ^ 


5. 5 


2.8 


I. 7 


1. 5 


4 0 


4 3 


7.4 


5. 1 


7.5 


12.5 


6.2 


S. 5 


6.5 


2 3 




1963 


5, 7 


2 6 


1 8 


1 5 


4 n 


4.3 


7 3 


4. 8 


7 5 


12.4 


6. 1 


5. 8 


6.3 


3.0 




1964 


5-2 


2. 6 


1. 7 


1 4 


3. 7 


3. 5 


6 3 


4. 1 


6 6 


10.6 


6.0 


5. 4 


5.1 


3.1 




l%5 


4-5 


2 3 


I 5 


1 1 


3 3 


3 4 


5 3 


3.6 


5 5 


8.5 


5 3 


4. 7 


6.5 


2.6 




1966- 


3.8 


2 0 


1 3 


1. 0 


2.9 


2 8 


42 


2.8 


4 4 


7.4 


4.6 


4. 1 


4-8 


2.2 




1967 


3.8 


2.2 


1.3 


.9 


3.1 


3.2 


4.4 


2,5 


5.0 


T.5 

! 


4.5 


4,1 


4.6 


2.3 

1 


1 




Percent distribution 




19i8 


100.9 


U.4 


3.0 


2.6 I 


i 9.1 


3.7 


57. 4 


13 4 


30.6 


13 4 


12.1 


2.5 


9.5 


3.8 


8.3 


1959 


100.0 


19.7 


3 3 


2 4 


9 5 


4 5 


52.6 


12.7 


26.0 


14.0 


13.4 


2-9 


10,5 


' 3.S 


10.5 


lO*, 


100.0 


20.2 


3.4 


2 5 


j 10.0 


4 3 


62.8 


12.3 


27, 1 


13.3 


12 9 


2.9 


10.0 


3 7 


10.4 


196'! 


100.0 


21.0 


3 4 


i.s 


10.1 


4.6 


51.1 , 


12.4 


26,5 


12 3 


33 . 6 


3.0 


10.6 


3 1 


n.3 


’.962 > 


100 0 


21.7 


3 6 


2.8 


1 10.5 


4.7 


49. 2 


11.8 


24.9 


12.4 


U 2 


3.0 


U.i 


2.7 


12.1 


1963 


100.0 


21.7 


3-8 


2,7 


i 10. € 


4.5 


47.7 


11 2 


24 7 


11.9 


13 9 


3.0 


10,9 


3.3 


13 4 


1904 


100. 0 


21.6 


3.9 


2, 7 ' 


10.8 


4 1 


45.3 


10.3 


23.9 


11 1 


14.9 


3.1 


11.8 


3.6 


14.7 


19^>5 


100.0 


22 3 


4.0 


2, £ i 


11.1 


4.8 


43.4 


10. 2 


22.9 


10.3 


14.9 


2.9 


12,0 


3.3 


16.1 


1966 


mo 


1 23.6 


4,3 1 


2 6 


12 1 


4.5 


41.5 


9. 7 


21.9 


9.9 


15.5 


2.9 


12 . 7 


2,8 


16.6 


19^37 


100.0 

1 ! 


25.3 




1 


13.4 


5.1 


1 42.6 


8.4 


24.5 


1 

1 


1 14.8 


2 5 


12.3 


2 9 


14.5 



• t>ata ttT persoM 16 j-efVs an'l over are rot avaUalile pr!or to D&ta * Vneuployed pu sons who never held a fLill-time civilian Job. 

or persons 14 years and over bcfinnini with IJ47 were shown in previous *S« foe. note 1, table A-1, 

•sues of the .V/cnp5tf rr Rrpori. 
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Table A~ i5. Unemployment Rales and Percent DistribuMor> of the Unemployed/ by Mojor tndusiry Group; 

Annual Averages/ 194C-67 

(Persons 14 years and over for 1948-<i6, 16 years a j(3 over for 1B66-67] 



Year 


Total 
unonn- 
Ploy ed ' 


Eipcrlenoed wagi and salary workers 


Total 


Agricul- 

ture 


NonagrlCLiltural Industrie# 


Total 


M In log, 
forestry, 
&sh»rles 


Con- 

struc- 

ilou 


1 Nfi 

Total 


aou factor: 

Durable 

goods 


leg 

Nondur- 
able 
gwjJs 1 


Traris- 
1 poria- 
tLon and 
, public 
utUliies 


hole- 
sale and 
retail 
trade 


Flnanccf 

Insur- 

ance, 

real 

estate 


Service 

Indus- 

tries 


Public 

admin- 

istra- 

tion 

1 




UnetnploymeDt rate 


1945 


3.1 


3.7 


4.7 


3.7 


2.9 


7.6 


3.6 , 


3.4 


! .. 


3 0 


4.3 


1,6 


3.5 


20 


1949 


5 6 


6.2 


6.6 


6.2 


8.5 


11.9 


7. 2 


7.4 


6.9 


5.2 


5.8 


1.8 


5.1 


2 9 


iw50.... 


5.0 


5.6 


8.2 


5.4 


6.6 


10.7 


5 6 


! 5.2 


6.0 


4.1 


5.8 


2 0 


5.0 


2 8 


19M 


3 0 


3.2 


3.9 


3 2 


3.8 


6,0 


3,3 1 


1 2.6 


4.0 


1.9 


3.7 


1,3 


■» 1 


1.6 


1952 


2 7 


2.9 


3.9 


2 8 


3.4 


6.5 


2 8 


2.4 


3 3 


1.9 


3.1 


1.6 


2.6 


1.1 


1953 » 


2 6 


2.7 


4.7 


2 6 


4 9 


6,1 


2 5 


2 0 


3.1 


1,8 


3,0 


1.6 


2.4 


1.2 


JfM 


5 0 


5 5 


8 0 


5 4 


12 3 


10 5 


f ] 


6. 5 


5. 7 


4 8 : 


5 2 


2 0 


4 0 


20 


1955... 


1 4 0 


4 3 


6.4 


4 2 


8.2 


9.2 


4 2 


4.0 


4.4 


3.5 


4 ! 3 


2 1 


3.8 


l.S 


1956 * 




3 9 


6.5 


3.8 


6 4 


8.3 


4.2 


4.0 


4.4 


2 4 


*.l 


'.4 


3.2 


1.6 


1957... -- 


' 4 3 


4.5 


6.7 


4 5 


6.S 


9.S 


5.0 


4.9 


5.3 


3 1 


4.5 


1.8 


3.4 


2.0 


1955 


1 6.8 


7.2 


9.9 


7.1 


10.6 


13 7 


9 2 


10.5 


7.6 


5.6 


6.7 


2 9 


4.6 


3.0 


1959.-- 


1 5.5 


5.6 


8.7 


5 5 


9.7 


12 0 


6,0 


6.1 


5.9 


4 2 


5.8 


2.6 


4.3 


23 


I960*.. 


5 5 


5.7 


8.0 


5 6 


9 5 


12 2 


6. 2 


6.3 


6.0 


4.3 


5.9 


2 4 


4.1 


2.6 


1961 


6.7 


6.8 


9.3 


6.7 


11.6 


14.1 


7.7 


8.4 


6.7 


SI 


7.2 


3 3 


4.9 


2.7 


1962* 


6.6 


5.6 


T.3 


5.5 


8.6 


12.0 


5 8 


5.7 


59 


3 9 


6.3 


3 1 


4 3 


2 2 


1963 


5 7 


5.5 


8 9 


5.4 


7.5 


11.9 


5.7 


5,4 


6.0 


3 9 1 


8.2 


2 7 


4.4 


2.5 


1964 


5.2 


5.0 


9.3 


4.8 


7,6 


9.9 


4 9 


4,7 


5 3 


3.3 


5.7 


2 5 


4 1 


2.3 


1965 


4 « 


4.2 


7.3 


4 2 


5.5 


90 


4.0 


3.4 


4 6 


2. 7 


5.0 


2 3 


3.8 


1. 9 


IWA 


' 3 . 9 


3 5 


6 5 


3 4 


3 8 


I 


3 2 


/. 7 


3 8 


2. 0 


4 4 


2. 1 


3 2 


1.6 


1966* 


3.8 


3.5 


6.6 


3 5 


3.7 


7.1 


3 2 


2.7 


3.8 


2.0 


4.4 


2.1 


3.3 


1.6 


1967 


1 


3.6 


6.9 


3 6 


4.0 


6,6 


3.6 


3.4 


4,1 

1 ! 


: 2.3 


4.2 


2.5 


3.2 


1.8 




Percent dlftrLoullon 


1945 


100.0 


B7.7 


4 2 


1 63 5 


14 


10.7 ; 


28.0 


14 3 


U.6 


1 6.8 


18 8 


1.3 


13 9 


2 7 


1949 


r»o 0 


89.6 


3 7 


) 65 9 


2 2 


10.9 


30 3 


17,8 


'5,4 1 


1 7.2 


16.2 


,9 


12,9 


2 4 


1950 


KjO.O 


Bq.l 


4 9 


64 2 


2 0 


1 0 


28.8 


13 9 


14.9 , 


5.9 


17,9 


1.1 


14 9 


2 6 


1951 


100.0 


87,8 


3 6 


' 64 3 


2.0 


10 8 


29,3 


12 5 


18.8 1 


1 4,7 


18 6 


13 


15 1 


2 4 


1952 


100 0 


67.7 


3.7 i 


I 64 0 


: 0 


11.1 


1 28 3 


13 3 


15,1 ; 


5.3 


is 0 


1.7 


14 5 


2.1 


1953 » 


100 0 


6.S.6 


4 5 


64.1 


2 7 


17 9 


27.0 


13 1 


13.9 


, 5 3' 


17.9 


19 


14 1 


2 7 


1954 


100 0 


69.8 


3 9 


65 9 


3 1 


11 4 ; 


33.3 


30 0 


13 0 


1 5 7 


16 0 


1.2 


12 4 


1.6 


1955 


100 0 


6.6.0 


4 4 


1 63. e 


2 * 


12 5 ! 


27.5 


iS.O 


12 6 ! 


1 6 0 


16 2 


1.7 


15 0 


2 0 


1956 * 


100.0 


85 8 


4 6 


61.2 


2 1 


11.8 j 


29 0 


16 1 


12 9 


4 5 


16.6 


12 


14 2 


1.9 


1957 


100 0 


87.2 


4 2 


83 0 


1,7 


12 5 1 


30.8 


17,2 


13 6 


5 0 


15.9 


15 


13 6 


21 


i9:s 


1 mo 


67 8 


3 9 


63 9 


17 


11.6 ! 


34.4 


22 2 


122 


5 4 


15.2 


15 


12.1 


2.0 


1959--. 


hX) 0 


65 6 


4 2 


61 4 


18 


12 6 


1 27.8 


16 1 


11.6 


5. 0 


16.3 


17 


14 3 


1.9 


I960* 


100 0 


85 3 


4 1 


61 2 


17 


12 3 


1 ».2 


16 0 


12 2 


5.2 


16.3 


17 


13 6 


2 2 


1961.- 


100.0 


84 9 


3.7 


81 2 


16 


11 7 1 


1 28 8 


17.4 


11 3 


4 9 


18.4 


i 9 


13 9 


19 


1962* 


100 0 


83 9 


3 3 


80 6 


14 


12 1 1 


1 20,2 


14 4 


11 8 


4 4 


17.1 


2 1 


15 3 


19 


1963... 


100.0 


82 5 


3 9 


78.5 


1 2 


11 4 1 




13 8 


11 8 


4 3 


16.7 


19 


15 2 


2 2 


1964 


iOO.O 


81 4 


4 2 


77,2 


1 3 


1 10 5 


1 24.4' 


1 12 9 


n,5 


3 9 


16 9 


2 0 


16.0 


2 2 


1965 


100 0 


79.5 


3 4 


7i!i, 1 


10 , 


M9i 


1 22 S 


i 11,1 ; 


i 11.4 


3 7 


17.1 


2-1 


16.8 


2 1 


\9TA . 


! ion 0 


79.0 


3 2 


7S K 


8 1 


I 10 0, 


i ?2 0 


no! 


11 n 


3 2 


Is. 0 


2 2 


IT. 6 


2 2 


\m* 


100.0 


81.0 


3.1 


77,9 


! i 


10, 3 : 


22.7 


11.4 , 


n 3 


3.3 


Is. 4 


2 2 


17.9 


2 2 


1967 


loao 


83.6 


3.2 


8ai 


1 ■’ 


9.1 


2^2 

1 i 


14.2 

1 1 


12.0 


3.6 


17.6 


2 8 


17.8 


2 6 



> Also Induces the se If -eTn ployed, pil 1 fanilty «rcrkers, and those witb 

no previous work e*t>cTlence, not sho»n wi arilely. 

» 8e« foolnois I. table A'l. 

• Data through have not toeo adjusted to reflect changes to the defl- 



nations of employment and unertployroeot adopted io January 1957. 5e« 
footnote 3. table A-10 

* Data revised to refer to piCTSoriS 16 years bnd over In acordance with the 
thanyrs In eye limit and ccincepts Introduced In 1967. 
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Table A-T6. Unomployed Persons 16 Years and Over and Percer. DistribiiKon of the Unemployed, by 
DuraMon of Onemplo/ment: Annual Averages, W47-67 



Year 


Total 


Lesa tha.n 
5 weels 


6 and 6 
weeks 

1 

1 


7 to 10 
weeks 


U to 14 
1 weeks 


15 w«ieks and over 


Tfital 


15 to 26 
weeks 


27 weeks 
and ovc-r 




Mumber uneiTiployed flho'«!and") 


IP47 


2.311 


l.ilO 


203 


300 


193 


398 


234 


164 


ir^s 


2,rd 


i,y» 


206 


297 


;64 


309 


193 


111 




3.637 


1,7M 


309 


635 


331 


683 


427 


256 


1050 


3,288 


1,450 


275 


179 


301 


782 


425 


357 


1051 


2,065 


1, 177 


i69 


252 


153 


303 


166 


137 


1052.... 


1,883 


1,135 


168 


223 


126 


232 


118 


84 


10(53 J 


1.83. 


1,112 


149 


203 


124 


211 


132 


79 


lOM 


3. 532 


1.605 


306 


504 


303 


812 : 


«5 


317 


I05i 


2,852 


1.335 


230 


358 


217 


703 


367 


336 


JOVS 


2.750 


:.4i? 


234 


3^0 


211 


533 


3C'I 


232 


1057 


2, 859 


1,408 


258 


3 2 


240 


560 


321 


239 


1058 


4.602 


1,753 


36-3 


59, 


438 


1.4S2 


785 


667 


10A9 


3.740 


1.583 


304 


i74 


335 


1,040 


469 


571 


1360i 


3.552 


71& 


3U 


499 


353 , 


956 


502 


454 


l?01 


4,714 


1,806 


377 


M7 


111 1 


l,«2 


728 


804 


1362 ' 


3,011 


1.659 


334 


178 


333 


1,119 


534 


585 


1963 


4.070 


1,751 


358 


519 


354 1 


1,088 


535 


553 


1D64-... 


3.786 


1.697 


311 


'83 


319 


973 


490 


452 


1065 


3. 366 


1.628 


286 


422 


276 


755 


404 


351 


1060 ! 


2,875 


I,«5 


232 


34C 


206 


536 




241 


1%7 


2,&7i 


1.635 


278 


397 


218 


449 


271 


177 




Percent diat.dbutlon 


IM7 


100.0 


32.4 


8.8 


13.3 


81 


17-2 


10. I 


7.1 


1?48 


100.0 


37.1 


9. 1 


13.0 


7.2 


13.6 


S. 5 


5.1 


lo«, 


100.0 


S8.3 


8. ,5 


13.3 


9. 1 


18.8 


11.8 


7.0 


1950 


100.0 


44,1 


8-4 


11.6 


9.2 


23.8 


12.9 


10.9 


1951 


ly^. 0 


37.3 


A2 


ni 


7.4 


14.7 


8.1 


67 


1952 


yy>.o 


60.2 


8.9 


11.8 


6 7 


12 3 


7.9 


4. 5 


1953 ' 


100.0 


62.2 


8 1 


11 4 


68 


11.5 


7.2 


4.3 


1954 


loao 


45.4 


8,7 


U 3 


8.6 


23.0 


11 n 


9.0 


1953 


loao 


45. a 


8. 1 


12, 9 


7.6 


24.6 


12.9 


11.8 


19.V5 J 


100.0 


51.3 


8 5 


n. 1 


7.7 


19.4 


10.9 


64 


1957 . , 


100. D 


49.3 


fl,D 


13.7 


8 4 


19.6 


11.2 


8.4 


195S - .. 


100.0 


3^1 


7 9 


13.0 


9.5 


3). 6 


17.1 


14.5 




loao 


42.4 


8 1 


12 7 


9.0 


27.8 


12 5 


15.3 


10601 


190.0 


44. 6 


8-4 


13.0 


3.2 


24.8 


13. D 


11.8 


1061 - 


1 li-^dO 


39,3 


80 


123 


87 


3’ 5 


1.5 4 


17.1 


1962 ' 


loao 


42 4 


8.5 


12.2 


8.3 


2> 6 


IS 6 


16 0 


1063-,... 


100.0 


43.0 


8.8 


12.8 


8.7 


26 7 . 


13 1 


13.6 


1064-.... 


mo 


44 8 


8.3 


12.8 


8 4 


25,7 


12.9 


12.7 


1063 


100.0 


49.4 


8.5 


12 5 


S 2 [ 


?? 4 i 


12.0 


i lai 


lOOfl 


■00 0 


53. 4 


8,8 


13.0 


7.2 


lx 9 


to 3 


64 


1067 1 

J 


lOOO 


54 9 


9 3 


13 3 




15. 1 


V 1 

1 


.'i n 



i S M loot r>ot< 1 , Ut!e A- 1. 



Toble A**17. Unemployr.ient Rates by Sex and M'lrifc. Sfotus; Annuel Averages, 1 955-67 

[Personi 11 yeart and for ISW «, jean and aver lor 6'1 







Male 


Female 


Year 


Both sexes 








1 




1 


J 










Manied, 


Widowed, 




1 


MarTied, Widowed. 






Tot al 


Flr.gle 


wife 


divorced. 


1 ctal 


, S'nfle 


hust-arid diTOited. 










p»re5enl 


?ep;irailed 




? 

i 


present fepirate-l 


1955 • 


4.0 


3.9 


3.6 




7. 1 


4 3 


j 5.0 


37. 5.0 


1956 » 


3 8 


3 5 


7.7 


2.3 


a: 


4 3 


1 5.3 


3. 6 5. 3 


1957 


4 £ 


4. 1 


9.2 


2.8 


68 


1.7 


1 5.6 


4 3 4. ? 


1958 . . 


68 


68 


13 3 


5.1 


11 2 


68 


1 7.4 


6S 67 


1939 .. 


6 5 


5 3 


11 6 


3 6 


8 6 


f- 5 


7.1 


67 62 


1360* 


5 « 


5.4 


11.7 


3.7 


64 


5.0 


7.5 


62 62 


1361 


67 


6i 


13.1 


t6 


1C, 3 


7.2 


67 


6 4 7.1 


1962* 


66 


5.3 


11- 7 


.-,6 


P.9 


6 7 


7. r j 


6 1 5. 4 


1^ 


67 


S.S 


12.4 




9.8 


6 J 




5 4 6 7 


1364 


5.2 


4.r 


11.5 


2 8 


60 


6 2 1 


3-7 , 


M. 6.1 


15<5 


4.6 


to 


J(\l 


2.4 


7.2 


5.5 i 


: 62 ; 


4 5 , 6 4 


19f>fl 


3.9 


3 3 


8,6 


1.9 


5.6 


4,9 = 


1 7.8 : 


3 . ' 4. 7 




3 8 


8 2 


8 6 


1 9 1 


5 5 


4 9 


j 7 9! 


3 7' 4 7 


T 67..,, 


3 8 


1 _ 


83 

1 


1.8 ! 

1 


1 ♦ 9 


5 2 

1 


7i ; 


4 S j l’8 



t A'.nu^J krfr:%trf r,-,* ars!f«V’r j/lrr Uf> 1 r7lf>r.^^ of ivh 

j-fVt-fl i f A,-* fh ▼» f r ?(.*’!» I 
• Pa’ % \y*i >rrn 1 (o r# f<ct In iVe (*frirl- 

Jlo:.« ot and jtic r j n f rt idoy.e l Ln Jamjvj ti»?r Fop 



S. A-n. 

• t k-i’Tif > I. > A J 

* Pal 1 ftTiV 1 1.1 r< fi T I 't {<■:«<■''',» IS it* A'.'l 01 rr r »c'* r H-'ip ti ii h tVp 

chAt Tcn In afp lir,:t and I* voJ i'^ 1 i'l 
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Table A-18. Long-Term Unemployment Compared v/ith Total Unemployment, by Sex, Age, arid Color: 

Annual Avera^^os, 1957—67 

[Persons 1< yuars eud or?r for K57-W, 16 year, and over lor 1966-67; numbei'S In Ihoosandsj 



Item 


1967 


1906 » j 


^ I9C6 ! 


^ 1965 


’ 1904 


’ 1903 


1962* 


1961 


1900 ^ 


I6S9 1 


1958 


1957 




Totpl unemployed 


Total; Number 


2, 975 


2.875 ' 


1 2,976 


3,456 


3,876 


4,166 


4,007 


4,806 


3, 931 


3.813 


4,681 


2,936 


Percent - 


100.0 


100. 0 


1 100,0 


! lOO. 0 


100. 0 


100. 0 


1 100.0 


1 100.0 


100.0 


100 .0 , 


100,0 


100.0 


Sex and Age 


























^lale 


50.7 


54.0 


1 54.6 


57.3 


58. € 


60.9 


62.1 


03.7 


64.6 


64.9 


67.4 


64.5 


Under 20 years 


15.0 


15. 0 


1 16.9 


15,8 


14.3 


!3.6 


U 8 


11.3 


12.2 


11,8 


10.1 


12.0 


Under 18. 


8.1 


7.6 


9.8 


9.1 


8.3 


7.5 


6.3 


5.9 


6. 5 


6.4 


5.2 


6.5 


18 and 19. 


C.9 


7.4 


7. 1 


C.7 


.5.9 


€.1 


5.5 


5.4 


5,7 


5.4 


4.9 


5.4 


20 to 2i years 


7,9 


7. 7 


7.4 


9.C 


9 9 


9. 5 


9.5 


9.5 


9.4 


9 0 


10.2 


9 6 


25 to *4 yei*rs 


3 5.6 


15,0 


15.4 


16.7 


17.2 


19 0 


21 2 


22.7 


23.1 


23.3 


26-4 


22. 3 


4 5 to 64 yeurs 


i: 2 


13.1 


32.7 


13. 7 


15.0 


15.5 , 


17.0 


17.6 


15. 5 


17.8 


IB.O 


17.8 


65 years and over 


2.0 


2.3 


2.2 


2 2 


2.2 


2.3 ! 


2.6 


2.5 


2.4 


2.9 


2, 7 


2.8 


Fetnate 


49.3 


46.0 


45.4 


42. 7 


41.4 


39. 1 


37.9 


30.3 


35.4 


35.1 


32.6 


35.5 


Under 20 year*. 


13.1 


14.0 


14.6 


12.1 


10.6 


fi.fi 


8.6 


7.9 


7.9 


7.2 ■ 


6, 1 ’ 


7.6 


Uijder 18 


5.4 


6.1 


6.9 


5 4 


5.2 


4.9 


3.9 


3.6 


3.8 


3 4 


2-9 


3.9 


18 and 19 - . 


7.8 


8.0 


7.7 


6.7 


5.3 


5. 1 


A 7 


4.3 


4.1 


3.8 


3.2 


3 6 


20 to 2< yea-s 


9 3 


7.8 


7.5 


7,1 


7. 1 


6.3 


6.4 


5.5 


5.5 


5.2 


4.8 


fl.O 


25 to 44 years 


16.7 


14 2 


13.7 


14 4 


14.0 


13.8 


13.7 


13.4 


13.1 


13.3 


13.4 


14. Q 


4 5 ro 64 years 


9.3 


9 0 


8, 7 


8.2 


8.9 


8.4 


8,3 


8. 7 


8.2 


8.7 


7.7 


7.7 


65years and over.. . 


.9 


.9 


.9 


.8 


.r 


.7 


.9 


.7 


.6 


.6 


.7 


1.0 


CoLOE AVJ Six 


























*'h.U« 


78. 6 


78.4 


78. 2 


79.7 1 


1 79. 1 


78.8 


78.1 


79. 5 


79.6 


7s,8 


80.0 


80-1 


Male 


40.6 ' 


43.1 


43 5 1 


1 46 4 


47.2 


48.7 


49 1 


51.0 


51.7 


51.0 


54.2 


51.8 


Female 


33.0 


35.2 


34.7 


33.3 


31.9 


30.1 


28.9 


28.5 


27.9 


27.8 


2S 8 


28.3 


Nonw hlte,. 


21.4 


21.6 


21.8 1 


20.3 


20.9 


21.2 


21.9 


20.5 


20.4 


21.2 


20.0 


19 9 


Male 


~TrT| 


10.8 


11.0 1 


10.9 


11.4 


12.2 


12.9 1 


12.7 


12.9 


13 8 


13 2 


12.7 


Female. 


li.4 


1 10.3 


10 8 


9.4 


9 5 


9.0 


9.0 


7.8 


7, ? 


7.4 


68 


7.2 




Unemployed 15 weeks and over 


Total. NumlMT 


449 


1 525 : 


,^30 


755 


973 


I 1,088 


1, 119 


1.M2 


fi56 


1.040 1 


l.i^i 1 


5^,0 


Percent 


IW C 


1 i 0 


1 100. 0 


1 100 . 0 


1 100.0 


1 100.0 


100.0 


1 100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


; 100,0 


100.0 


Pei -4KD AO 4 ^ 


1 








1 


1 i 














Male 


1 w.s ! 


61.6 


fS 6 


60.8 


62. 3 ' 


1 65. 7 ' 


1 67.4 


Cfi. 3 


1 69. 5 


71,0 1 


72.7 


68.9 


Vnd,'r 20 year? 


10. 2 


9.7 


11.0 


10,6 




9 7 


8.1 


_ — 


8.7 


8.8 1 


i~ '-a 


8.2 


Unde. 18 , 


5. 3 


4.4 


5.8 


5.6 


5,6 


4 3 


3 7 


3.3 , 


1 4.2 


4.4 


1 3.2 


4 1 


Baud IB ' 


4 1 


5 3 


5.2 


4 9 


4 2 


5.3 


4 4 


4.4 


4. 5 


4 4 ^ 


4 1 


4 1 


to 21 year? 


5 5 


5 9 


5 8 


6 8 


T.6 


8.1 


8.4 


9.2 


8.6 


8.5 1 


9.5 


7.6 


2 5 to 44 > oar" 


16,6 


18 S 


18.4 


18.3 


I7.fi , 


21.2 


22 2 


25.0 


24 0 


25.4 


2fi.O 


22.0 


to 04 jcjr - 


19 5 


22 4 


22 0 


21 1 


22 9 


22.6 


24,2 


22.8 


24 3 


22.9 


22.7 


25.7 


C5 years and <.■ , ■ r 


4 9 


4 8 


4 S 


4 1 


4 1 


4 1 


4 6 


4 5 


3.9 


4 4 


3 6 


5.7 




43 2 


38.4 


3^.4 


i'? 2 


37.7 


34 3 


32.6 


30. 7 


30, 5 


29.0 


27.3 


31.1 


I nner 20 years 


9 1 


1 8.4 


8.9 


8.2 


6 1 


5 6 


5.9 


3 9 


_ „ 


iT 


2.9 


4 3 


Under 18 


2 7 


3.6 


4 3 


3.1 


2 S 


2 3 


18 


1.2 


1.7 


1 2 


1.0 


16 


18 and 19 


f.4 ! 


4 8 


4 7 


S 2 


3.6 


3 3 


3.1 


2, 7 


2,6 


2,3 


19 


2.7 


20 to 24 year? 


6.4 


4 6 


4 3 


4 9 


5 9 


4 3 


4 2 


4 3 


4,7 


4 0 


3 4 


3.4 


25(0 4tyer*rs 


14 2 


12 T 


i: 7 


14,0 


n.fi 


13.2 


13 Q 


12 3 


12 0 


It 1 


K 8 


1? 2 


4 ' ^0 64 years 


11 8 


11.0 


IC 8 


10 7 


10.4 1 


1 10 2 


93 


9.3 


8 6 


9.8 


7.5 


9 3 


f iears and over 




1,7 


1 7 


13 


’■'l 


1 .9 


12 


.9 


.8 


.6 


*" 


*l 


CoLOE AND Pei 


1 


1 






1 


1 














ivhlte 


76 7 


1 * 


! 76.3 


"7.0 


77.1 


1 74. 0 ' 


74. 1 


77. 5 


75. 1 




78 5 


7P4 


Male 


41 9 , 


1 48.5 


1 48,5 


”"4rY 


1 49 2 


49 4 


50.7 


53 9 


52.4 


53 4 ! 


, 50.7 


iSo 


Female 


31.8 


j 27.9 


27,8 


29 2 


27,9 


24 6 


23 4 


23 6 


22 1 


22 4. 


21 3 


24 4 


Non« hite 


23 3 


i3.6| 


, 23.7 


22.9 1 


22.9 


26 0 


25 9 


* 22. 5 


24 9 


24.3 1 


22 0 


2-?. 6 


Male 


11 8 


r nil 


1 13 2 i 


1 iTo 


13 3 


15.4 


T«T' 


1 \Ti 


1 itTi 


1 17.9 j 


1 16. 0 ■ 


15 8 


Female 


11 6 


^ 10.5 


10.4 

1 1 


9B ' 

( 


9 7 


9 7 




7 2 


7 8 


i 'U 


6.0 ! 

i 


6.8 



Focfnoi^f at end V 



O 

ERIC 



24V 
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Table A-18. Long-Term Unemployment Compared with Totol Unemployment, by Sex, Age, and Color: 

Annuol Averoges, 1957— 67 — Continued 



Item 


1967 


1966 > 


1 1966 1 


I 1965 . 


1 19(K 1 


1963 


1962* 


1061 


1960 i 


1959 


1958 


1957 












Vnempl>yed 27 


v. ecks and over 










Total: Nt-inbr 


179 


239 


1 241 


351 


482 


553 


1 

585 


1 804 


454 


571 


667 


230 


Peicent 


100.0 1 


1 100.0 1 


1 100.0 


100,0 


100.0 


lO'lO 


100.0 1 


1 100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


lOU.O 


Sex and Age 




1 66,4 






















Male 


61. 5 




66.0 


65.0 


64 8 


69.3 


69.8 


70.7 


72.2 ' 


1 72.6 


73.6 


70.7 


Vnler?0 years 


8.4 


6.7 


7.5 


9.1 


8.8 


9.0 1 


1 7.3 


6.5 


7.3 


‘ 7.5 


6.3 


8.3 


Cnder Is.. - 


3.9 


2 1 


2.9 


5.1 


4 7 


3. a 


3.4 


2 4 


3.5 


3.5 


2.7 


3.3 


18 and 19 


4.5 


4.6 


4,6 


4.0 


3.9 


5.2 


3.9 


4.0 


3.7 


3.8 


3.6 


3.0 


20 to 24 years 


5.0 


3.8 


3.8 


6.6 


6.4 


7.8 


7.7 


8.1 


7.7 


7.8 


9.6 


5.9 


25 to 41 ye 


15.1 


21.4 


21.3 


19.1 


16.0 


20.4 


23.0 


24.8 


24.2 


27.8 


28.2 


21.8 


45 to 64 years 


25.7 


29.0 


28.9 


25. 1 


28.0 


26.4 


26. 6 


25. 9 


27.4 


24.8 


24.2 


29.7 


65 years and over 


7.3 


5.5 


5.1 


5, 1 


5.6 


5.6 


5.?. 


5.6 


5.6 


4.7 


5.3 


7.6 


Female 


2S. 5 


33. e 


33.1 


35.0 


35.2 


30.7 1 


[ 30.2 


29.3 


27.8 


27.4 


26.4 


29.3 


rndcr20yiftrs 


6.7 


6.3 


6.7 


5.1 


4.9 


4.2 


4.1 


3.1 


3. 1 


2.6 


2.3 


3.4 


Vnlerls . 


1.7 


2, 1 


2.5 


2.0 


2. 1 


1.8 


1.2 


.7 


1.0 


7 


.9 


.8 


IS and 19 


5 0 


4. 2 


4.2 . 


3. 1 


2.9 


2.4 


2.9 


2.4 


2,0 


1.9 


1.4 


2.5 


20 to 24 years. ..... .... 


4.5 


3 3 


3,8 


4.0 


5.6 


4.0 


3.7 


3 6 


4.4 


3. 7 


3.2 


2.1 


25 to 44 years 


i: 2 


in. 1 


9.6 


13.7 


12.1 


11.4 


11.8 


12.0 


V>.8 


10.0 


12.2 


12,6 


45 to 64 years ... . 


12.8 , 


10.9 


10,9 


10.5 


10.5 


10.3 


9.0 


9 7 


8.5 


10.5 


8.0 


10.0 


65 years sod over 


3.4 


2.5 


2. 1 


I. 7 


2. 1 


.9 


1.5 


1.0 


1.1 


.6 


.9 


1.3 


CottjR AND SEX 


























White . . 


74.7 


75 3 


7.5. 4 


74 6 


74.7 


71.8 


71.6 


76.4 


74.0 


73.8 


77.0 


75.9 


Male . . , 


46.6 


.52.3 


62.5 1 


1 40.6 1 


50, 2 


50.8 


50, 4 


R3 7 


S'* 1 


52.6 


56.3 


53.9 


Female. . 


28.1 


23,0 


22 .9 ' 


25.1 


24.5 


21.0 


21.2 


2? : 


20.9 


21.2 


21? 


22.0 


Konwhite. 


25,1 


24.7 


24.6 ' 


25.4 1 


1 25.3 


28.2 


28.4 


23.6 


26.0 


26.2 


23.0 


24.1 


Male 


15.2 i 


1 14.2 1 


i 14.2 


1 15.4 


14 7 


18.4 


19.3 , 


1 i77 i 


1 IS. 9 , 


1 20.3 


17,3 


16 6 


Female. 


10. 1 


1 10.5 


10, 4 

i i 


1 10. 0 
1 


in.6 


9.8 


9.1 


1 6.5 


1 


5 9 


5.7 


7.5 



i Data revised to refer to j:>€TSoqji Vi years and over accordance with the to 17 s ears, rest>ccnvely. 
c>iancpa In ape limit and conof^ds Introdncicd In 106"; prior to this, the ivins • Sec footnote I , table A-1 

‘unaer .'0 s ears" and “unde. IS" referred to persons 14 to I® j’cars and 14 







Table A-19. Lonn-Tei'm Unemployment by Major Incfustr/ and Occupation Group: Annual Averages, 

1957-67 



[Pewns H years and over for 1^57-66, 10 years ani over for 1906-67; numbers in thousar ds} 



Industry and occupation group 


19' rf 


I 1966 L 


I960 


1965 


1964 


1963 


1962 ‘ 


1061 


I960 t 


1 1959 


1 1958 1 


I.,. 




Unemployed 15 weeks and over 


Total: Number 


119 


625 


636 


755 


973 , 


],G8S 


1,119 


1,532 


956 


1,040 


1,452 1 


660 


Percent 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


1 100.0 1 


100.0 


iNDlSTRr Grol p 


























Agriculture 


3.5 


4. 4 


4.7 


3.7 


3.2 


3.0 


2.1 


2.4 


3.6 1 


2.7 


2 1 


2.9 


NonagrLcultural industries 


M.9 


83.3 


M.7 


82,4 


81.0 


84.8 


86.5 


88.4 


86.4 ^ 


88.5 


90.9 


88.8 


Wage and salary w orliers 


^2. B 


80.0 


7S, 8 


79.9 


81.8 


82,3 


84.1 


86.0 


83.8 


86.0 


88.9 


85.7 


.'Mining, forestry , fisheries 


.8 


1.9 


3,7 


1.3 


2.3 


1.5 


2.0 


2.2 


2.8 


2.5 , 


2,6 


2.9 


Construction 


n.7 


10. 1 


9.9 


30. 6 


9.2 


10.8 


1L2 


11.2 


12 3 


14.3 


10.5 


11.9 


Manufacturing 


29.8 


24.0 


23,3 


25.2 


28 . e 


29.9 


29,1 


34.6 


31.3 


32,2 


42.3 


36.9 


Durable eoods 


16.7 


12.0 


11.6 


13.3 


16.5 


17,8 


17,6 


23.3 


19.1 


20.1 


29.9 


21.2 


Nondurable goods 


l-TO 


12 0 


11. 8 


12.0 


13 2 


12. 1 


11.7 


11.1 


12.2 


12.2 , 


12.4 


16.7 


Transportation ind oubVjc utilities 


4.3 


11 


4.3 


18 


4 4 


5.1 ' 


5.2 


6 1 


6.3 


5.6 


6.4 


4.8 


M hotesaie and retail tr #de 


m$ 


17.3 


17.0 


17.0 


16, 7 


15 6 


17.8 


25 5 


15 3 


15. 1 


13.5 


13.7 


Finance ard service 


18. 5 


20.0 


20 0 


18.9 


17 2 


16.1 


15.8 


13 9 


13.3 


13. S 


11.3 


12.7 


Public administration 


2, 1 


2 8 


2.1 


2.1 


3.1 


3 4 


2.7 


2 5 


2.1 


2.1 


2 3 


2.9 


Self<mpIoyed ar J unpaid family workers 


2. 1 


3.2 


3.2 


2. 5 


2.6 


2.5 


2. 1 


2 4 


2.6 


2.1 


2,0 


3.0 


Persons with no previous work exi>C‘rlcnce 


11.6 


12.4 


13.6 


13.8 


12.8 


12. 1 


11.4 


9.2 


10. 0 


S.8 


7.0 


8.4 


Occupation Gboc p 


























Professional and technical workers 


4.1 


1.0 


3.9 


3.6 


3.8 


3.3 


2.9 


2,4 


2. 5 


3.0 


2.6 


1.4 


Farmers and farm managers 


.2 


.8 


. 7 


.8 


.1 


.4 


. i 


A 


.2 


.3 


.2 


.3 


Managers, oflictals, and proprietors 


3.P 


1.0 


1 1 


3.6 


3.5 


3.2 


3.6 


2.6 


2.5 


3.0 


2.8 


3.1 


Clerical workers 


12.4 


9. i 


9.2 


10.3 


12.3 


10. 6 


9.9 


9.8 


9.7 


9 1 


7.8 


8.2 


Sales workers 


1.7 


4 6 


4.5 


4.4 


3,7 


3.9 


11 


4 2 


3.6 


3.8 


2.9 


4.4 


Craftsmen and frjfe iron 


9.6 


10. 7 


pi, 5 


P 9 


10.6 


11.1 


12 3 


13.0 


11.7 


12.4 


13. 7 


11.0 


Op»oratjvrs 


26.0 


22.3 


21.9 


1 3 


21.6 


26.8 


2,5. 4 


29.3 


29.0 


28.7 


35.1 


31.8 


Private houKhoJd workers 


l.S 


3.0 ; 


3.0 


3.1 


3 5 


2.6 


2.7 


2,0 


2.4 


2.0 


1.6 


2.8 


Service workers cic. private household 


12.2 


13.9 


13.8 


12. 5 


12,0 


10.8 


11.9 


10 6 


9.9 


10.3 


8.9 


10.6 


Farm laborers and foremen 


2.1 


3.0 


3.3 


2 7 


3.3 


2.0 


1. 5 


1.7 ' 




1 2.6 


1.8 


2.4 


No rif.irin laborers 


10.9 


11.8 


11. 6 


10.5 


11.5 


13.2 


11 2 


11. 6 ' 


16.7^ 


15.7 


15.8 


15.5 


Persons with no firevinus work cipf rleiice 


11.6 


12.4 


13.6 

i 


13.8 


12.8 i 

1 


1.^ 1 


11.4 


9.2 1 


ir.o ^ 


8.8 


7.0 

1 


8.4 

1 












Unemployed 27 


weeks and over 










Total: Number 


177 


239 


211 


351 


182 


553 


5S5 ‘ 


804 


454 


571 


! 667 


239 


Percent 


100.0 


; 100.0 


100,0 


100.0 


100.0 


lOO, 0 ! 


100.0 ; 


10«>O 


liXI. 0 


100.0 , 


1 100.0 


lOD.O 


INPU5TBT OROI'P 


























.^gTiculture 


3.9 


12 


1.2 


3.7 


2.7 


2,2 


! 


1.6 


2.4 


2 3 


1.8 


2.6 


Nonapricultural Industries. 


M.3 


M.3 


83.7 


83.8 


81. 3 1 


' 51.8 1 


' 87.0 


89 3 


86.8 


89.2 


92.0 


89. 1 


Wage and salary workers 


fl.O 


80,1 


79.5 


79,8 


81. 3 


82.6 


M 8 


H 8 


83.2 


87.1 


90,0 


86.2 


^Mnlng, F restry, fisheries 


.6 


2 1 


2.1 


3.0 


3 S 


18 


2 1 


2.4 


3 3 


3 1 


3 3 


2.9 


Const ructi'in 


10.9 


8. 1 


7.9 


6 8 


7. 7 


9.3 


8.7 


9.5 


11 1 


10.1 


8,8 


10.0 


.Manufacturing 


29.7 


21 6 


21.7 


2‘ 5 


29,5 


2^, 1 


30 : 


37.1 


30.1 


37.7 


(19 


37.7 


Durable gexyts 


17 1 


12 3 


12.1 


11 2 


17,5 


16.5 


19.0 


25 5 


18 8 


24 1 


31.8 


21.4 


Nondurable gr>od , 


12 6 


12 3 


12 6 


i3 3 


12 1 


no 


11 1 


D 6 


11.3 


IV 6 


IV 2 


16.3 


Trantporlation and public utilities 


3 6 


1 7 


4.6 


■ 8. 7 


5 0 


6,0 


6.3 


6.6 


6 6 


6 t 


6.8 


4.) 


Wholesale and retail trade 


IS 4 


169 


16 3 1 


17.7 


15 6 


15 8 


18 8 


15 2 


15 0 


15 2 


12 7 


14.5 


Finance andservict^ 


11 5 


20 9 


20 9 ■ 


18. 8 


17 3 


17,8 


16 2 


13 2 


n 8 


12 0 


10.9 


12.4 


Public airnlnlstrat Inn 


2 2 


3.0 


2.9 


2.6 


2.7 


3 6 


2 6 


3.0 j 


3 8 


2 8 


2 6 


4.C 


felf<Tnplo>fd and unpaid family workers 


3 4 


12 


12 


3.7 


? 9 


2 3 


2 2 


rs 


3 3 


2.1 


:.<j 


2 9 


Persons with no previous ork exforirnce 


11 a 


n 1 


12 1 


12 8 


13 1 


13 0 


11 3 


«-> 


11 1 


8. 6 : 


62| 


„ J .? 


OuTPaTioN Group 








! 


1 


1 


1 






j 


r 




rtolfs'l'-nal and technical w orerrs 


3.9 


3 ft 


3 7 


1 3 ' 


3 3 


3-4 ! 


! 31 




2 5 


3.0 I 


2.1 


2.0 


Farm' s i nd farm Tnan.agcrs..,, 


.6 


17 


17 


M 1 




■ ^ 


.2 : 


' .1 


.2 


■« 


.2 


.8 


.Managf-rs. offirl^Is, and proprieir«r» 


3 9 


1.6 


1 6 


1.3 


I 1 0 


3.4 


39 : 


? 9 1 


2 3 


3 0 : 


3 3 


3.5 


Clerical workers 


n 0 


8.1 


8 3 


n 8 


11 3 


9 9 ! 


! 10 2 ; 


in, 0 


8.9 


8.7 1 


7.3 


7.9 


Sale* workers 


S 1 


1 2 


1 2 


1 5 1 


i 1 7 


1 0 


4 8 


3. 6 1 


3.7 


4.2 1 


2 9 


4 3 


Craftsmen and foremen 


P 0 


11 3 


n 2 


10, 8 , 


i to 0 


n, i ; 


pi 9 


1? 6 ; 


11 2 


11.7 


12 4 


9 8 


0|<ratlvf s 


25 1 


23 1 


72 9 


27. 7 1 


1 25 1 ' 


i 25 T , 


25.7 ; 


29.6 


27.8 


29.9 




VI 7 


Prlv ate h oust hold workers 


2 0 


2 9 


2 9 


3 1 


1 2 3 


' 2.5 ■ 


2,7 


1.7 1 


2 3 


2 1 


1.7 


2 8 


Fcrvlce workrrs esc private houvhold 


10 7 


11 H 


11 2 


D 9 


t: 9 


II 9 : 


12 3 1 


11 1 


n 9 


9.6 1 


8 9 


HR 


Farm laborers ar»i foremen 


2 3 


2 1 


2 1 


2 0 : 


2 1 1 


i i 


, 12 1 


l.l 


2 0 1 


2 3 1 


1.5 


2 4 


Nonf urn laborers 


12.4 


IJ 2 


12 1 


9 7 i 


112 


n.i 


13 8 i 


Is 8 


17.1 1 


16.0 1 


16 5 


15 7 


Persons ^ Ith no previous work eiperirnce 


11.8 


111 


12 1 

V 1 


12.8 

1 


13 1 : 
1 1 


! 


; "-’I 




11. 1 


8.6 


6 2 


8.3 



1 Pa’v rfvisr.! f,-) Tffi r tn j'/'.*? .^'■’5 cr^r in a.rrr^r'Hnff th*' * rerrrr-t iJ'cfril'ijrjrjrj rftbr rr.'Jijj'is f'f I< bnvil rn arrr'ifi' 

(b't' In ftp'' I'.rr.ii ft-,1 pi' Inlrodjcf-i in IP^T. of rl-ita r-T J:i’.unfy, Af'ril, July, ar.l Ocl''' 'fr 

r Frc f f,r.!« 1. t P ’r 1 




2'li) 
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TabI f A~70. NorasrleuUurol Workers < n Full-Tfme Sehedgfes or on VolunJory Porf Tfme, by SeJecled 

Characlersfics: Annual Averages, 1957—57 



(Persors 14 years and over for 1957-66, 18 years and over for 1966^7; numbtrs fn thousands] 



Hem 


1«7 


1966 1 


1966 , 


1965 


1964 , 


1963 1 


]%2> 


1961 


1 1960 > 


1959 


1958 


1957 




On full-time schedules • 


Total: N’umber 


56.865 


56,348 


56.410 


54, 692 


52, 872 


51,439 


50,619 


49,427 ‘ 


49, 642 


48,865 


47,077 


48-617 


rercent-.- 


100.0 


100.0 


100,0 


100.0 


100.0 


] 100.0 


100.0 


1 100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


StX AND AOE 


























Male,.. 


67.8 


68,1 


68.1 


68.9 


69 3 


, 69.6 


69.6 


69.6 


69.7 


70.1 


69. S 


7a3 


Vnder 18 years 


.5 


-6 


-7 


,6 


,6 


.6 


.5 


-5 


.6 


-5 


.5 


.6 


18 to 2d years < 


6. 7 


6.8 


8.6 


8.7 


8.2 1 


7.9 


7,8 


7.5 


7.5 


7.2 


6.6 


e.s 


28 to 44 years 


32.3 


32.4 


32.4 


33.1 


33.8 


34.3 


34.6 


34.9 


35.0 


35.6 


35,8 


36.1 


45 to 64 years 


215 


24.5 


215 


24.7 


25.0 


25.1 


218 


24.7 


24.4 


2iS 


24.4 


211 


65 years and orer 


1.7 


1.8 


l.B 


1.8 


1.8 


1.9 


2.0 


2.0 


2.1 


2.2 


2.4 


2.6 


Female — 


32 2 


31. 9 


31.9 


31 1 


30.7 


:o. 4 1 


1 30.4 


30.4 


30. 3 


29.9 


30.2 


29.7 


Under 18 years 


.3 


.3 


.4 


.3 


.3 


.3 


.4 


-1 


-4 


,4 


.4 


.4 


18 to 24 years * 


6.0 


6.7 


6.7 


6.2 


5.9 


5.6 


5-7 


S.5 


5-4 


5.2 


5.6 


5.5 


25 to 44 yearn 


12.5 


12.3 


12-3 


12.2 


12. 1 


12.3 


12.3 


12.4 


12.6 


12-7 


13.1 


13 2 


45 to 64 years 


11.8 


11-7 


U.7 


11.6 


11.6 


11.4 


11.2 


11.2 


11. 1 


10. B 


10-5 


9.0 


65 years and over. 


-8 


,8 


,8 


.8 


.8 


.8 


.8 


-9 


.9 


.8 


.8 


,8 


CotOB AND Sex 


























White. 


89.8 


89 8 


89 8 


90.1 


9as , 


90.6 


90.8 


jO.9 


90.8 


91.2 


91.2 


:i-o 


Male 


61-4 


€1. 7 


61. 7 


62.6 


63,2 


63.6 


63.7 


63.8 


63.8 


64.3 


64.2 


64.4 


Female 


28.4 


28. 1 


28. 1 


27.4 


27-2 


27.0 


27.1 


27,1 


27.0 


26.8 


27.0 


26. 7 


NonwWtf 


10.2 


1 10-2 


10.2 


9.9 


9.7 


9.4 


9,2 


9.1 


9.2 


8.8 


8.8 


0.0 


Male 


T7' 


€.4 


6.4 


6.3 


6.2 


6.0 , 


1 5.9 


6.8 


5.9 


5,7 


5.6 


To 


Female 


3.9 


3.8 


3.6 


3.6 


3.5 


3.4 


3.3 


3.3 


3.3 


3.1 


3.2 


3.1 


Six akd yrABiTAL Stau*s 


























Male: 


























Single 


8.4 


8.4 


8.5 


8.6 


8.5 


8.5 


8.5 


8.6 


8.9 


8.7 


8.5 


9.0 


Jf orrf ed , ▼ ife prese r t 


56. 1 


56.3 


56. 3 




57-6 


£7.8 


67.9 


57,6 


57. 4 


C8.0 


57.9 


57. T 


Widow ed, diverted, separated.. 


3.2 


3.4 


3.4 


3.4 


3.3 


3.3 1 


3.3 


3.4 


3.4 ! 


3.4 


3.4 


3.5 


Female; 












1 














Single 


7.2 


7-2 


■■.2 


7.1 


7.0 1 


1 7.0 


7.1 


7.3 


7.5 


7.3 


7.9 


8.0 


Married, husliand nre'ent 


18.0 1 


17.6 


17.6 


17.1 


16.9, 


16. 1 


16.4 


16,2 


16. 0 


16.0 


, 15.7 


15.2 


widow ed, dlvorcea, separated 




7.0 


7.0 


6.9 


1 


7.0 


6.8 


6.9 


6.8 


6.7 


6.7 


6.5 


Indvsirt Obov? 


7.0 j 
























Wage and salary w^orlers 


92- d j 


1 00.9 


90.9 


90.4 


90.0 


89.9 


89,5 


89 0 


89.0 


:8.8 


, 88.7 , 


88.9 


Censiructlon 


5.9 


6.0 


6-0 


6.1 


6.0 


5.9 


6.0 


5.9 


6.0 


6.2 


6, 2 I 6, Q 


Manufacturing 


32.1 


32.0 1 


32.0 


31.1 


30.7 


30.7 


30.1 


29.5 


29.9 


29,9 


28. 9 


31.0 


Durable fcx^s 


19 3 


J9 0 


19 0 


IS. 1 


17,8 


17.9 


17.3 


16.7 


17.0 


17.3 


16.5 


18.3 


Nondurable gocMd' .. 


13 8 


13.0 


13.0 


12 9 


12.8 


12.8 


12.8 


12 8 


12.9 


12.6 


12 4 


.2.7 


Transportation and putdfc ufilitles 


7.2 


7.2 


7.2 


7.3 


7,4 


7.5 


7. 7 


7.8 


8. 1 


7.9 


8. r 


8.4 


Wholesale and retail Ira-le 


15.3 


15.0 


U.0 


15.4 


15.4 


15.4 


15.4 


lv5. 7 


16.0 


16.2 


16.4 


110 


Finance and service 


24.4 


23,5 


23 5 


23.3 


23.3 


2,3. 1 


2.ro 


23.0 


22.2 


21.8 


n.i 


20i7 


Other Industries • 


7.5 


7.2 


7.2 


7.2 


7.3 


7.3 


7.2 


7.0 


6.9 


6.9 


7 0 


6,9 


Sfl/-en, ployed and unpaid family a orkers 


7.6 


9, ; 


9. 1 


9 8 


10.0 1 


10 1 


10.5 


11. 0 


n.. 


11.2 


11.3 


11. 1 



Foot notes at end of table. 
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Tabk A-20. Nonagricultural Workers on Fulf-Tfine Schedules or on Voluntary Part Time, by Sefected 
Characteristics; Annual Averages, 1957-67 — Continued 



Item j 


1967 


i96e‘ 


1966 


1965 


1964 


1963 


19621 


1961 


lefot 


1959 


1958 


1957 




On voluntuy part-time schedules * 


Total: Number. - 


8, 049 


7 441 


6. 256 


1 7,60? 


7, 263 


6, 8T8 


6.597 


8.148 


5,815 


5, 569 


5.215 


5,181 


I’erccnt..., 


100.0 


lOQ.O 


100.0 


; loo.Q 


100,0 


100. 0 


1 100. 0 


1 100.0 


I'JO.O 


100.0 


100.0 


100. 0 


SES AND Ace 














1 34.1 












Male 


Z2.9 


32.7 


55.0 


35.0 


34.8 


34.3 




1 33.4 


33.9 


35.0 


34.7 


34.5 


Under IS 3^ars 


9.7 


9.9 \ 


1 14.4 


14.6 


14.3 


13 4 


13.7 


13.0 


13.2 


liT 


14.1 


14.2 


18 Co 24 5 ears * 


10.8 


10,4 ' 


* 9.3 


8.7 


7.8 


7,8 


1 7.2 


7.2 


6.7 


6.9 


6.6 


6.3 


25 to 44 years 


2.7 


2 8 


2.6 


2.S 


2.9 


2.9 


2.9 


2,9 


3.3 


3,7 


3,5 


3.5 


45 to M years 


3.6 


3 6 


3.3 


3.5 


3.8 


3 9 


4.0 


3.8 


4.1 


4 3 


4.4 


4.4 


65 y€MS and over - 


6.1 


6 1 


5.4 


5.7 


6,1 


6 2 


6.2 


6.5 


C. 6 


6.3 


6.0 


6.1 


Female - 


67.1 


67.3 


65,0 


65. 1 


65.2 


65.7 


65.9 


66.6 


66. 1 


65.0 


65.3 


65 5 


Under 19 years 


7.8 


8.0 


11.6 


11 3 


11.2 


10.5 


10.6 


10,9 


10. 3 


10.8 


10.3 


10.1 


IS to 24 3 ears ‘ 


11.0 


lo.o 


9.0 


8.4 


7,0 


7 8 


7,5 


7.3 


6,7 


6.4 


6.2 


6.4 


25 to 44 year? 


23.7 


24.2 


21.8 


22.1 


22.2 


23.2 


23.5 


23.6 


23.8 


33.3 


23.9 


24.1 


45 to 64 years 


19.8 


20.4 


18.3 


18.7 


19.3 


19.6 


19.5 


IQ. 8 


20,2 


20.1 


20.1 


20.3 


65 years and over — 


4 8 


4. 7 


4 2 


4 6 


4 7 


4 7 


4.7 


4.9 


5.2 


4 4 


4.8 


4.6 


Color and Sex 


























White 


gfl,< 


88. g 


89.4 


89.9 


89.5 


89.5 


90.1 


90.6 


89.5 


89 5 ■ 


' 89.3 


68.5 


Male 


30.0 


29.7 


31.9 


32.1 1 


1 31.8 


31.5 


31.8 


31.2 


3l 2 


32 3 


32.1 


81.8 


Female . 


SO 4 


59.2 


57 6 


67.8 1 


1 47.6 


56.0 


58,3 


59.3 


58.3 


67.2 


S7.2 


56,7 


N'onwhite . . 


10,6 


11.1 , 


10 6 1 


1 


n.5 


10.6 


9.9 


9.4 


10.5 


;o.5 


10.7 


11.5 


Ma’e 


2.B 


3.0 


3.1 


2.9 


2.9 


2 8 


2 3 


2.2 i 


2.7 


2 7 


2.6 


2 7 


Female 


7.7 


8 1 


7.4 


7.2 


7.6 


7. 7 


7.6 


7.2 


7.7 


7.9 


8.1 


8.8 


Set and Marital Staus 


























Male: 


























SlnFle 


20.6 


20.2 


23.7 


23.4 


22.4 


21.4 


1 21.4 


20. 7 


20.5 


21. 5 


21 2 


21 ? 


Married, wife pre.^ent . 


10.7 


10.9 


B.8 


10.2 


10.6 


11. 1 


1 n.i 


10.9 


1 11.5 


US 


n.4 


11 3 


W Id-owed, divorced, separated 


1.6 


1.6 


1.4 


1.4 


1.8 


1.8 


1.7 


18 


' 1.0 


19 


2.0 


I 7 


Female; 


























Sir pie. 1 


16.6 


16 4 


19 1 


18,1 


IS.O 


17.4 


17.3 


17,4 


1ft 2 


17. 1 


18.7 


16.0 


Married, husband present 


40.9 


41. 1 


1 37. 1 


38,0 


37 7 


3S.3 


39.0 


39 3 


39 6 


37,9 


3S. ft 


36 3 


W'/Jowed, diver oco, separated 


B.7 


9.8 


8.8 


8.9 


9.' 5 


10.0 


S.6 


9.9 


ID. 3 


10.0 


10. 1 


10.4 


IndVstrt Grolp 


























Wape and salary workers 


99.0 


87.7 


87.6 ' 


86.3 


86.2 


85.7 


85.4 


84.2 


84,3 


84 6 


[ 83 ft 


64 4 


CO'kSt. UCti">D 


1.6 


17 1 


1.6 


1.6 


17 


1.8 


15 


1.4 


1.8 


1.5 


1.6 


1 7 


Maoufoclurlcp 


6 4 


6.4 


7.1 


6.7 


7.2 


7.7 


8 0 


7,5 


7.4 


7.5 


7 1 


7 4 


r>iirable . . 


2 4 


2 4 


2. 2 


19 


1.8 


2.0 


2 0 


1 6 


1.7 


2.1 


19 


2.0 


Nondurable rocIa 


4 0 


4 0 


4.8 


4.7 


5.4 


5.7 


ft 0 


5 9 


5.7 


5.5 


5 2 


5.4 


Tn.n^t'rtrlation and public uiiUllrs . . 


2 7 


2 5 


23 


2 2 


2 3 


2 3 


2.(1 


2 2 


2 1 


2.0 


2 2 


7 4 


W holeSAle and re lall trade 


2V.V 


29.0 


, 27.6 


27.4 


2.5. 9 


26 2 


2.V3 


2.S.0 , 


1 2ft, 3 


26.9 


:a,2 


2ft, 8 


Finance and service 


45,8 


4Vl 


46,2 


46,0 


46 9 


45.4 


4ft S 


45.6 


<3 9 


44-? 


44 4 


43,9 


Other Industrie* ' 


2 7 


3 0 


2 8 


2 2 


2,3 


2.4 


2.4 


3,5 


2, S 


2.3 ! 


i ' * 


? 2 


Self-employed and unpaid family workers - 


11,0 


12 3 


12.4 


13 8 


13.8 


< 14. 3 


1 hq' 


15.8 ! 


i 15,7 

1 


10. 0 


Ift. 2 ' 


15 ft 



Data to refrr to ptrsorjs 16 ypirs and otor In &rct*r(3Anc« » ilh the bad veaThtr, holidays-, jciscoal lutlney , or other t^mporaiy 'noneconomic 

charMj In 6fe limit »nd concepts Inlroduced fn IM*, fck)f to this, ihc jtem nei*«n5. 

*'tif ocr IS rear*” refrtred to persons H to IT y ?ars. * t>a[a rot available for the\j«;ua1 20-to*4-yev rroufi t>ocA'3?c the t 'ea^- 

' See foolnols I, table A-l, down for the IS- a il l»-yrar a^e proup not reodily avallaKe from I95T. 

• Includes peri«Tis -who worked J5 houri or more durinjr the s ircey w«t * Includes mlninfr, fcrertrj-, and f».*ncrjes, and al5o puKic ftdrnlni.'tratlon 

and Ihose who usually work full time tut worked rwl time a u** of Illness, ‘Includes pefsohA w ho wanted only parl-time work. 
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Table A-21, Persons an Part Tf me for Economic Reasons/ by Type of Industry; Annual Averages, 1957-67 



lTl.0U5aQil5 of persons » years and over for 1657-66, 16 y^ars and over for 1906-67] 



Industry 


1967 


1966 > 


1666 


1065 


1964 


1963 


1962 * 


I 1961 


1660* 


1D59 


1958 


1957 


Total 

AgticiiUure 

Nonagrlcultural Industries 


2,163 


1.B94 


1 1.960 


>209 

iSl 

1,928 


2,455 


2, 620 


2, 661 


3,142 


2,860 


2,640 


o, '280 


2, 4 19 


250 

1,913 


230 

1.664 


246 

1,714 


316 

2.137 


2,2S8 


325 
2, 336 


329 
9, m 


300 

2,500 


304 

2,336 


2,953 


300 

2,Ib9 



1 Includes persons who worked less than 35 hours during the sur s^ey week * Pata revised to refer to persons 16 years and over in accordance with the 

because of ack work, Job changing during the week, material shc^'lages, changes In bge limit and concepts Introduced In 1967. 

Inability to find full-time work, etc. * Soe fewtnote I, table A-I. 



Table A-22. Nonagriculfurol Workers on Part Time for Econor^^ic Reasons/ by Sex and Age: Annual 

Averages, 1957-67 

IThouiands of persons 14 yean and over for 1957-66, 16 years and over for 1966-67] 



Year 


Both 

seies 


Male ' 


j Female 


Total 


r nder 
18 

ycr-rs * 


18to24 
years • 


25to44 

years 


45 to 64 

years 


65 years 
and 
over 


( 

Total 


T idcr 
18 

years * 


IS to 24 
years ■ 


^5to44 
^ years 


1 45 to 64 
1 years 

1 ' 


,65 years 
and 
over 

1 


1957 


2,169 


1,263 


99 


181 


4S8 


419 


76 


906 


58 


117 


\<5 


315 


32 


1958 


2, 953 


1,793 


114 


257 


727 


W7 


8S 


1,161 


57 


166 


482 


413 


42 


1959 


2, 336 


1,320 


llj 


223 


494 


419 


67 


1,016 


€2 


140 


405 


367 


41 


1960 • 


2,560 


1,476 


114 


251 


552 


4^9 


70 


1,083 


75 


167 


420 


383 


36 


1961 


2,Pli 


1.625 


127 ' 


1 3C5 


598 


527 


66 


1,188 


W 


178 


460 


443 


40 


1962 * 


2,336 


1,306 


m 


1 243 


476 


422 


K5 


1,029 


65 


I7I 


386 


372 


34 


1963 


2,2S8 


1,263 


106 


1 255 


436 


407 I 


59 ! 


' 1.025 


65 


183 


384 


355 


as 


1964 


2,137 


1, 154 


106 


1 235 


39S 


3W 1 


49 


9^2 


60 


177 


35-0 


359 


3T 


J96S 


' 1.928 


1,005 


lOS , 


1 226 


322 


310 : 


40 


923 


55 


?05 


308 


3C5 




1966 


1,711 


8P6 


108 , 


195 : 


277 


273 j 


43 


818 


65 


104 


286 


279 


27 


1906*-- 


1 1,664 


8f3 


75 


195 ' 


1 277 


273 ' 


1 <3 


801 


47 


164 


2S6 


279 


27 


1967 


1,913 


987 


SI 


214 


331 


310 


51 

i 1 


925 


62 


199 


312 


331 


33 



• See footnote 1, table A-2t. 

• Pata refer to persons H to 17 yoars for the f>*rlod 1957-C''. and perso-s 
16 and 17 years t eglnnins; 196»'. 

• See footnote 4, table A-20. 



* Pee footnote l, table A-1. 

• Pata revLvd to refer to persons 16 years and over In accordance with the 
chanii's tn a?e limit an ' rrmcepts iTitroduced In 1967. 





Tobfe A-23. Ncnogncvftural Workers on Peri Tim ? for Economy Reasons/ by UsucJ Fuff-Time or Parf-Tfme 
Status ortd Selected Characteristics: Annual Averages/ 19S7-67 



IlVrsons U ani orer for l957-<>5, 16 years and ever Tor 1906-67; numbers in fhou', mds) 



Item 


1967 


1966 ‘ 


1966 ' 


1965 


1 1964 ^ 


! 1963 j 


l>32 » 


1961 


19G01 j 


1959 


I 

1958 j 


195? 


Total: Xumber 

Perce ut ... ... 


Usually work fuUtin'ic * 


1,000 
100. 0 


871 

100.0 


i 873 
100.0 


897 

100.0 


9S6 

100.0 


1,009 

100.0 


1,049 

100,0 


1 297 

100. 0 


1.243 

100.0 


1.032 

100.0 


1.638 

100-0 


1. 183 
100.0 


Sex and XcjZ 






1 




















Male 


59.8 


60.9 I 


OJ. 9 


60.2 ' 


61.0 


63,0 


64.7 


66.1 


65.0 


65 8 


68.7 


65.0 


Under 18 years 


1.8 


1.8 


2.1 


1.6 


1 r 


13 


1.3 


rr 


~ ll 


1.3 


.9 


1.3 


18 to 2< years ^ 


12 1 


13.6 


13.5 


13.2 


11 8 


11 6 


9.7 


io!s 


10.6 


10-0 


8.1 


8.9 


25 to 44 years 


23.6 


23.3 


23.2 


24.1 


26.1 


26.7 


28.1 


29, 0 


30.1 


31-2 


32.2 


30. 2 


<5 to 64 years 


20.1 


20.4 


20. 4 


20.2 


19 9 


21.6 


22.9 


23 9 


24.5 


21.4 


25.0 


22.4 


65 years and OTer. 


2.1 


1.7 


1.7 


1.2 


16 


1.8 


1.9 


i 6 


1,7 


1.8 


2.6 


2.2 


Female . 


40.2 


39 1 


39. 1 


39 8 


39.0 


37.0 


35.3 


33.9 


32 0 


34.2 


31.3 


35.0 


U nder I& years 


.7 


1.0 


1 1 


l.C , 


.6 


.8 


.9 


.5 


.9 


.8 


.5 


1.0 


18 to 24 years 1 


8.6 


8. 4 


8.4 


S. 7 


6.9 


7.0 


6.1 


4.7 


4.8 


5- 1 


4.3 


4.4 


25 to 44 years 


IS. 6 


16, 3 


16.3 


IS. 5 


16.2 


16.1 


15.6 


15 1 


14 4 


16.6 


14 8 


16.9 


45 to 64 years.., 


14 3 


12. 5 


12 5 


13 9 


14.6 


12.2 


11.7 


12.9 


11.3 


11-1 


11.0 


11.9 


65 years and orer 


1.0 


.9 


.9 


.7 , 


.7 


.8 


1.0 


. 7 


,6 


.7 


. 7 


.8 


CoLOS a.nd Sex 


























White 


81 1 


Sl.€ 


81.6 


81,7 


2 


83.0 


84 1 


54,8 


83,2 


82.3 


84 4 


82.7 


Male 


47. 7 


49 1 


49.1 


45 7 


49.8 


52. 0 


54.1 


56,0 


36,3 


54.1 


58.1 


53 . V 


Female 


33.4 


32. 5 


32 4 


33.0 


32.1 


31.7 


30.0 


28. S 


26 9 


29.2 


26.3 


28 a 


Non white 


18.9 


18.4 


18.4 


15.3 


17.8 


16 4 


15 9 


15 2 


16,8 


17.7 


15 6, 


17.3 


Male 


12 I 


11.8 


31.9 


11,5 


11 2 


11.0 


30, 7 


10.2 


11.7 


11-6 


10 6 


11.2 


FeiTiale 


6.8 


6.6 


6.5 


6.8 


6, 6 


5.3 


5 2 


5,0 


5 2 


6.0 


5,0 


6.1 


Sex axd Mahjtal Siaus 


























Male. 


























Sln|lp 


12 9 


14 1 


14 2 


14 4 


13.0 


13 0 


11 2 


11 4 


5 


li.S 


9.7 


11.4 


Married, wife present 


42 1 


42. 0 


42.0 


41. 1 


44 2 


45.3 


V5.8 


50.0 


?1 1 


49.4 


54 7 


49.6 


Widowed, divorced, separated. , — 


4.8 


4 8 


4 8 


4 7 


3 9 


4.7 


4.5 


4.6 


5,3 


4 6 


4 4 


4.1 


Female: 


























Slnele 


6 9 


6. 5 


6.5 


6, 7 


6 1 


6 3 


6. 0 


6 3 


6 6 


6.6 


4 9 


5.8 


Married, husband rre. sent 


24 6 


23 7 


23. 7 


23 5 


24.7 


23 3 


20 8 


20-6 


19.3 


20.3 


19.1 


20.4 


\S' Idow C'd . div ot cca , sf par aled 


8.7 


8 S 


8.8 


9 6 


8.1 


7,5 


5. 5 


8.0 


7-2 


8 3 


7 2 


8.7 


I.MilSJRT OROI P 


























Wage and salary workers 


89 2 


89 2 


1 h9 2 


85, 7 


89.1 


SS 2 


89. 7 


89 2 


90 7 


90 6 


91.7 


9M 


Cc nslructlon 


n.s 


15 5 


15 5 


14. 6 


1.V 7 


15 5 


3 5,4 


14- G i 


14 3 


14 8 


10.4 


12 8 


Mftnufarturln<> 


40 8 


3.5 6 


35 6 


37 2 


37. 6 


39 1 


39 3 


44 9 


46.7 


40 a 


53.1 


M.O 


Iluratte pocKls 


19 1 


13 8 


13 8 


14 3 


13 4 


IS 6 


36 2 


20.0 . 


23 5 


18 3 


29 5 


22.7 


Nondurable poods 


21- 7 


21 S 1 


21 9 


^3 0 


.4 2 


23 5 


23 1 


24 S 


23 2 


22 5 


23 6 


27.3 


Transportation and puMlc utUitioj 


5 9 


5 3 ! 


S 3 


6 2 


1 5 5 


5 7 


5 5 


4 9 


5 1 


6.3 


5 1 


o 7 


Wholesale #rid retail trade 


12 2 


14 0 


U 1 


12 9 


‘ 114' 


1? 1 


j 3', 9 


9.7 


9 0 


12 2 


8-9 


9.1 


Finance and service 


13 9 


16 3 


Pi. 3 ' 


15 9 


K 0 


! 13 2 


! 3.3 9 


31 6 


11 5 


12 B 


10 3 


9.8 


0th r Industries^ 


2 5 


2 4 


1 ^ * 


1 8 


1 


1 


3 3 

i 


3 5 


4 1 


3 8 


3.9 


3.6 


Seir<mpIosed and unpaid family w«kers 


( 10. S 


30 t 


1 in 8 I 


1 1] 3 


< 10. 9 


11 B 1 


10 3 


10 8 


9 3 


9 4 


5.3 1 


8.9 



Foot noics at end ol table. 
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Table A-?3. Nonagriculfural Workers on Part Time for Economic Reasons, by Usual Full-Time or Part-Time 
Status and Selected CFiaracteristics; Annual AvorageSi 1957^7— -Continued 



Item 


Id67 


1066* 


1066 


1905 


1004 


1003 


1062 > 


1061 * 


j 1960> 1 


1059 1 


1958 1 


1057 




Usually work part time • 


Tot a’ - S'umber 


S53 


793 


941 


1,031 


1,151 


1,219 


1.287 


1.516 


1.317 


1,304 


U315 


096 


Percent 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100. 0 


1 100.0 


) 100,0 


) loao 


1 100.0 


j 100,0 


100,0 


100.0 


100.0 


AND Aoz 


















\~ " 








Male... - 


41.4 


41.0 


43.2 


45.2 


49.1 


48. 4 


49.0 


50.7 


' 47,9 


49.2 


50.8 


50,1 


UndtriSyfATS - 


7.3 


7.4 


JO. 7 


0.1 


7.8 


7,6 


7.7 


7.5 


7,6 1 


7,8 


7.6 


ae 


19 to 24 years* 


16.0 


0.7 


0.1 


16.5 


10.3 


16.8 


10.0 


11.2 


0.0 


0.2 


9.5 


7.7 


25 to 44 years 


0.4 


0.3 


8.9 


16.3 


12. 2 


12.3 


13.4 


117 


13.5 


13,2 


15.2 


13.3 


45 to 64 years 


n.4 


11.0 


11.3 


12,5 


119 


114 


11 1 


114 


14.1 


15,2 


15.1 


15,6 


65 years and over - 


3.3 


3.5 


3.3 


2.9 


2.0 


3. 3 


2.7 


3.0 


3, 7 


3, 7 


3.4 


5.1 


Female - 


58.6 


58.1 


Ml 8 


54,9 


51.0 


51. 6 


51.1 


49.3 


52, 1 


50.9 


49.2 


49.0 


Under 18 years 


5.2 


19 


6.5 


4.6 


1 7 


16 


13 


3.0 


4.0 


11 


3.7 


17 


19 to 24 years * 


12.7 


11.4 


las 


12.3 


0.5 


8.9 


&3 


7.7 


8.1 


6,7 


7.2 


6.6 


25 to 44 years 


17.1 


19.1 


17.1 i 


16.1 


16.5 


17.4 


17.2 


17.4 


19.3 


19.0 


18.2 


19.6 


45 to €4 years 


21.0 


21.4 


20.2 


19.4 


18.7 


18.4 


10.3 


18.2 


19,5 


19.4 


17.7 


17,7 


65 years and over 


2.6 


2.4 


2.3 


2.3 


2.6 


2.4 


1.0 


2.0 


2.2 


2.6 


2.4 


2.3 


Color a.vd Six 


























While 


67.8 


66.3 


67.4 


65.6 


65.3 


06.2 


65.2 


68. 3 


67. 5 


56.4 


63.4 


66.8 


Male 


20.0 


30.2 


31.7 


32.3 


33.0 


314 


313 


37.4 


35. 4 


35.4 ' 


37.7 


37.0 


Female 


37.0 


36.1 


33.7 


33.3 


32.3 


31.8 


3a0 


30.0 


32,1 


31.0 ^ 


30.7 


29,8 


Nonwhite 


32.2 


33.7 


32.6 


34.4 


34.7 


33.8 


319 


31.7 


32.5 


33,6 


31.6 


33,2 


Malfl 


11.6 


11.7 


11.4 


12.9 


15.0 ' 


110 


115 


13.3 


12.5 


13,7 


13.0 


13,1 


Female 


20.6 


22.0 


21.2 


21.6 


10.7 


10.0 


20. 3 


19. 5 


20.0 


19.0 


18.6 


20. 1 


Sex aSd Marital Staics 












1 


1 












Male; 


























Single 


19.4 


20.2 


22.6 


21.6 


21.7 


20.7 


21.1 


20.9 


19.5 


20.3 


19.8 


19.7 


Married, » Ife present ' 


ir.» 


17.1 


IB. 2 


19.5 


20.3 


22.0 


yy 4 


217 


23.5 


23.0 


2B. 6 


25.2 


Widowed, divorced, separated.. 


12 


17 


14 


10 


6.0 


5.7 


5.4 


5.1 1 


1 19 


4 0 


14 


5.2 


Female; 


























Pinyle 


16.1 


11 4 


15.6 


15,6 


13,8 


12. 0 


12. 7 


11.0 


J3. 0 


11.4 


ms 


11.0 


Married. hu*;hsnd present 


M.6 


25.1 


23.7 


23.5 


21. 1 


22.0 


23.0 


22.6 


22.0 


22.0 


23.5 


23.1 


Widow ed, divorcea, Mpaxated 


15,8 


19.6 


17.6 


15.8 


IB, 1 


I.V9 


15.4 


118 


16.2 


16,7 


15.0 


15.0 


iNt'fSTRT GBOVP 


























Wa«e and salary w orkers 


00.0 


01.9 


92.2 


01.0 




01.2 


01.1 


91.3 


02. 1 


92.6 


02.5 


02.3 


ronstructlon 


6.2 


6.2 


6.1 


7.1 


9.3 


9.0 


7.7 


7.7 1 


' 7.4 


8.6 


7.0 


7.6 


Manu fact u ring 


10.6 


7.9 


7.6 


9.0 


0.0 


112 


11.0 


13. 5 i 


i t ?. 9 


11.3 


15.8 


116 


Durable goods 


3.5 


2 5 


2. 5 


3.1 


3 4 


1 1 


17 


5.3 1 


1 19 


13 


6.8 


6.7 


Nondurable gocKds 


7.0 


5 3 


5 1 


5.9 


€.5 


7.1 


6.3 


9.1 


9. 1 


7.0 


0.0 


7.0 


Tran'sportatlotv and puMic utilities 


3.5 


15 


14 


3.6 


18 


11 


4 1 


16 1 


' 14 


14 


4 5 


15 


Wholesale and retail trade 


23.9 


25. 2 


25.0 


24 2 


22 5 


22.1 


22. 3 


21.1 


21.0 


21.1 


210 


20.0 


Finance and service 


44.7 


46. 0 


47.0 


46,5 


44 1 


44 1 


43 2 


41.9 


42. 0 


4' 3 


ill 


41.6 


Other Industries ‘ - 


2.1 


2.3 


2 1 


1.6 


1.0 


1.7 


2.6 


2.t) 


2.6 


. 9 


3.2 


3.1 


Pelf-eiTi ployed and unpaid family workers 


0.1 


9. 1 


7.9 


9.1 


9.5 ’ 

1 


9.9 


A0 


9.7 


7,9| 


7.4 


7.5 


7.7 



• PaU T€Vl5oi to to persons 16 yevs 8:16 over In accordance with l ocausc » orV, , chanpir#j dui Jnfr the week, iijaterlal ahort^CP*, etc 

the In limit and concepts Introduced h 19<Ti prii>r io this, th * See tootnote * taMe A-20, 

Item ‘‘under IS years" referred to persons 14 to 17 years. * Sf' ' otnote taMe A-?' 

r Fo« footnote J, table A-J, * M fy persons a ho coi. . find only parf-llrr.e work 

• Mainly persons who worke^l less than 55 hours during the surrey week 
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Table B-1. EmF»!oyment Slalus of the Population/ by Mental Status anJ Sex, 1947-67 



INambers In thoasandsl 





Male 








Labor force 




, » abor force 


Maritftl status and date 




Total 




Unemployed 




Total 




Unemploye' 




PopuliP 












Popolv 














lion 






Era- 






tion 






Em- 












Percent 


ployed 




Percent 






Percent 


ployed 




Percent 






Number 


ot popu- 




N umber 


0 ! civilian 




Number 


of popu- 




Number 


of civilian 








lation 






labor 






lation 






labor 














force 












force 


Single 


























April 1947.. 


H,760 


9,375 


63.5 


8,500 


849 


9.1 


12,078 


6, 181 


51.2 


5,991 


190 


3.1 


April 1948 


14,734 


9,440 


64.1 




(*} 




11,623 


5,943 


51.1 


5 697 


246 


J 1 


April 1949 


13,C52 


8^957 


64.2 


8,048 


863 


9. 7 


11,174 


S, 682 


50.9 


s' 395 


287 


5!i 


^^Mch I960 


14,212 


8,898 


62.5 


7.638 


1,188 


13.5 


11,126 


S, 621 


50.5 


5, 272 


349 


6.2 


April 1951 


12,9$4 


8,036 


61.9 


7,550 


427 


5.4 


10, 946 


5,430 


40.6 


6,228 


202 


3,7 


April 1952 


12,868 


7,836 


60.9 


7,254 


444 


5. 8 


11,068 


C, 532 


50,0 


5,360 


168 


3.0 


April 1953* 


13,000 


7,825 


60.2 


7,347 


390 


5.0 


10, 774 


6,223 


48,5 


5,089 


130 


2.5 


April 1954 


13,004 


7,924 


60.9 


7,099 


697 


8.9 


11,043 


5,412 


49.0 


5,095 


317 


5.0 


April 1955.. 


13,522 


8,276 


61.2 


7,415 


653 


8. 0 


10,962 


6,05? 


46.4 


4,865 


22r 


4.4 


March 1956 


13,516 


8,0S6 


59.8 


7,400 


625 


7.8 


11,126 


5,167 


46.4 


4,919 


24S 


4.8 


March 1957 < 


13, 754 


7, 958 


57.9 


7,166 


716 


9.1 


U,487 


5.378 


46.8 


5,139 


239 


1.4 


March 1958 


14,331 


8,174 


57.0 


6,959 


1,1?2 


13.9 


11,822 


5,365 


45.4 


5, 079 


2S7 


5. a 


March 1959 


14,768 


8,416 


57.0 


7,263 


i,osa 


13.0 ' 


11,884 


5,162 


43.4 


4,832 


330 


6.4 


March 1«0» 


15,274 


8,473 


55.5 


7,327 


l,Ki7 


12. 7 


12,252 


5,401 


44.1 


5,079 


322 


6.0 


March 1961 


1S,8S6 


8,837 


55.6 


7,533 


1,246 


14.2 


12, 764 


5,663 


44.4 


5,235 


42S 


7.6 


March 1962* 


15, 708 


8,121 


51,7 


7,134 


92'i 


11.4 


13.134 


5,481 


41.7 


5, 096 


3S5 


7,0 


March 1963 


16, 361 


8. 267 


50.5 


7,059 


1,124 


17 7 


13,692 


5,614 


41.0 


5,219 


396 


7.1 


March 19W 


16,968 


8,617 


50. B 


7,428 


1,C»5 


' .7 


14, 132 


5, 7S1 


40.9 


5,366 


415 


7.2 


March 1965 


17,338 


8,719 


50.3 


7,765 


S98 


J.3 


14.607 


5, 912 


40,5 


5,491 


471 


7 1 


March 1966 


17.6S4 


8, 78J 


49.7 


7.914 


799 


9. 1 


14,981 


6.106 


40. B 


5,720 


377 


6.2 


March 1967 


17.754 


9, 001 


50,7 


8.151 


706 


7 


15,311 


6, 323 


41.3 


5, 953 


365 


5.8 


March 1067 • 


13,987 


8. 350 


59,7 


7,653 


654 


7. % 


1 11,664 


5, 915 


50.7 


5,566 


349 


5.0 


Mahri7d, Sporsi Present 


























April 1947 


33, 389 


30, 927 


92,6 


2«,9. 865 


537 


2.7 1 


f 33, 455 


8.676 


20.0 


6.502 


374 


2.6 


April 1949 


34,289 


31,713 


92. 5 


30,563 


{>) 




i 34, 283 


7,553 


22 0 


7,369 


IS4 


2 4 


April r-49 


i 35.323 


32.559 


92.2 


31,101 


1,115 I 


, 3.5 ' 


35,323 


7.950 


:?.8 


7,637 


322 


4.0 


March 1950 


35, «5 


32,912 


91.6 


31,938 


1,503 


4.6 ! 


35, ?C5 


8. 553 


23.8 


8, 038 


512 


6.0 


April 1951 


35,998 


3\crl« 


91.7 


31,968 


480 ! 


' 1.5 


35,908 


9,086 


25.2 


8.750 


336 


3.7 


April 1952 


36,510 


33, 4S2 


91,7 


32. 222 


464 


1 4 


35,510 


9.222 


25.3 


8, 946 


266 


2, 9 


April 1953 • 


37.106 


33.950 


91.8 


32,540 


564 


I 7 


37,106 


P,T63 


M.3 


9. 525 


238 


2.4 


April 1954 


37,346 


34,153 


91.5 


32,130 


1,328 , 




1 37. 346 


9 . 0:3 


'26.6 


9.3S9 


N8 


5.4 


Aprill955 


37,570 


34.064 


90,7 


32, 207 


i,in 


j b 


37. *'0 


10 423 


27.7 


in ■'.>1 


402 


3.9 


March 1956... 


38,306 


34.855 


91.0 


33,046 


1,016 


3 0 


;a. A 


11,1.' 


29.0 


io,t;6 


450 


4.0 


March 1957 ' 


38.940 


35. 


90.6 


33.536 


1 , 0:4 


3 0 1 






2).6 




♦ ‘3 


43 


March 19fA 


39.152 


35 , 3 :: 


90.2 


32.2S3 


2,267 


6.6 ' 




k ’ 826 


30.2 


10. O'.' 


.a33 


7.0 


Nfarrh l<i5'l . . 


39.529 


35.437 


81. 8 


32 ‘i'*S 


1 583 


4 6 


Z i 62'i 


I ' 205 


1 30 0 


11, 5lo 


689 


5 6 


March I960 » 


49,205 


35 ', 757 i 


i 8B.9 


33 ; 171 


1.564 


4^5 1 


1 40,206 ! 


12 ! 253 


3'0 5 j 


11.587 1 


666 


5.4 


March 1961 


40. 524 


36. 201 


81 3 


33. (N) 


2,137 


6.1 


40,524 ; 


13. 206 


' 32 , 7 ! 


17.337 


929 


7.0 


>farch 1962 > ! 


41.218 


n 3 *6 . 


8‘t.3 


33.AS3 


i.flo: 


4.5 1 


' 41,215 


13,<A3 


37.7 


17.rifl 


769 


5,7 


March -9C4 


! 41.705 


36,740 


8«.l 


34.305 


1.567 , 


4.4 1 


41,705 


14, 01 


33 T 


1 


75^ 


5.4 


March V<fA 1 


42.045 


M. P':<s ^ 


87.8 1 


34. W7 


1.310 


3.G i 


42 045 


14. 4-J 


34 4 


U.C'Jl 


S35 : 


5,8 


March 1965 ' 


1 42. 367 


37, 140 


87.7 ! 


35. 1S5 


1.0S8 


2.9 


4J, 167 


14,7i>4 


34 7 


U. 


749 


5 1 


>Tarrh 1966 1 


1 42.826 


37,346 


87.2 


35. 6S5 


8.W 


2.4 


42.826 


15,178 


25. 4 


14.023 


5.55 1 


37 


.March 1967 


49,225 


37,896 


67.0 


35.r-64 


7i*2 


2.1 


43.225 ! 


15,:«38 , 


;(d. 8 


15 jv.r 


719 , 


4 5 


March 1967 * 


43, 225 


37,5'vH 


87 0 


35. 


7W 


2.1 


43.225 : 


15.908 


36.8 


lM8j 


7k9 


1.5 


Widowed, Ditorccd, 


























Separaied 


























April 1947. ....1 


4,201 


2.760 


65.7 


2,545 


211 




9,270 ' 


3.406 


37.4 


3,300 


157 


4 5 


April 1*4^ i 


4 204 


2, a'io 


64.0 


2 531 


(«) 


'■ ' 1 


9,457 


3,65a 


3'^, 7 


3,463 ; 


196 


5.4 


A I Til r>49 1 


4 174 


2. 545 


61 0 


' 114 


?27 


8.9 1 


9,505 ! 


3,526 


37,1 


3,374 


292 


5.7 


Yveh r*M 


4, 149 1 


2 616 


63 1 


-.dOl 


311 


11,9 


9 . 584 i 


3.624 { 


37,8 


3.3M 


200 


7.2 


A prill 


4,438 1 


2.754 


62 1 


2,618 


121 


4.4 


10,410 


4,CS6 


3'1.2 


3,910 1 


176 


4 3 


April r^52 


4,186 , 


2,tr\> 


62 2 


2 4>2 


140 


5.5 


P.456 


4, ais 


38,8 


3.9J4 1 


139 


3.2 


April P^55» 


4,678 


3,000 i 


6? 4 


2. ‘'70 


150 


5.0 


11. WO 


4.315 


3'). 0 ! 


4.2(15 ' 


112 


2.6 


April l\M 


4,917 


3.081 


62.3 


2. 755 


31B * 


in 3 


11,153 


4.3 d 


3V4 


4, 120 ; 


209 


6.1 


April 1955 


4.1-02 


2.976 


60.7 


2,6ri 


269 


9.1 


11.718 


4.W3 


3> 6 


4.3)^ J 


245 


5,3 


March 1^56 


4.922 


3.0CI 1 


61.0 


2.737 1 


248 


8 2 


11.543 i 


4.50 


3*4 


4,‘»\0 1 


24) 


5 5 


March r<57 « 


4.776 


2. Tv5 


58 5 


2.57 k 


211 


7.6 


11.436 , 


4.617 


40 4 1 


4,417 1 


2>» 


4.3 


March 1956.. 


4.1A9 


2,003 1 


5\7 


«.524 


354 


17 3 


11. >7 I 


4.810 


40,8 


4 , 4:4 i 


336 


7.0 


March 1959 


' 4.9C.1 


2.967 ' 


81,8 


2,6*1 


305 


in 3 


12.14' 1 


5. 0f» 


41 2 


4,637 


372 


7.4 


March I960* 


I 4 794 


2, 845 


81 3 


2, 542 


279 


9 9 


12 i^n 


4 VI 


40 0 


4,5*3 


308 


6.1 


March lOf i 


4.828 


2,8?0 1 


68 8 


2,4V> 


3M 


11.6 


17 55) 


,<?70 


42 0 1 


4.841 1 


42* 


6,1 


MaKh iy'2« 


8,203 


2,989 


57.4 


2.621 


355 


11.9 


12,814 


5,012 


31,1 


4.681 1 


331 


6 6 


March 19^^! 


5,JT4 


2,932 1 


56.7 


2.5^ 


322 j 


n.o 1 


12. 9^-5 ; 


8.000 


3< 5 1 


4.665 


335 


6,7 


March Ka 


5.2Ct5 ! 


2,933 : 


56.1 


2.635 ' 


1 


9.8 


1.3,326 


5,157 


3^.7 , 


4,7:A 


363 


7.0 


Mw(h 


.5, m 


TOS.' 


55. S 


2.724 


2--y 


9.8 


13,717 


5, 332 ; 


38.9 


5.044 


28.8 


5 4 


March |90fi 


5.278 ! 


2,950 , 


56.1 


2, 7 .‘4 


101 


5.4 


14,021 i 


5. 536 I 


30.5 


5.278 


2,58 


4 7 


starch I V, 7 


5.525 1 


3.027 ' 


M.8 ; 


2,K)1 < 


1 


6. 3 


14, 5M ‘ 


5,724 


3^3 ' 


5,473 


251 


4 4 


March l''^'* * 


5,512 

i 1 


3, 0:5 


M, 9 

1 




l« 

1 


6.3 


14,5 :i 

i 




•”V 


5.4.'l 1 




4 4 


t rri'^-r ('> tt i> e ofthe1o«f< app tin. 


.it In IV,:, 1 


■Ta ’ 1 include 1 all t < srfTar'rr adTiut 2''*\orr> v i^flrrr ; ' 


« hn »u»- ' 


tf'rrr.rrty cl 


--atiffd as rn-pJoy cd 


14 >e%t« '-.f ',£■« n'-.-i nvfT In tee fiTvii.an pepijI-xfiAri flr,rnirjir^ j 
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th.'ife on 
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O 
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f<-« Tot- 1. U' > A I 

f-fpi'in'i- g ft:e r.nt «t:;rriy crrr;p-Ta^'> » . ' VAc<iij*e 
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Tab*e B-2. I "ibor Force Partkiparion Pares, ^ h\ Marital Slatjs, Sex, and Age, 1947-67 





M;lt 


Femf^le 


Marital status and 












45 to 64 years 


65 




In. 








45 64 years 


65 






t.'nder 


20 to 


25 to 


35 to 








years 




Under 


20 to 


25 to 


35 to 








years 




Total » 


20 


24 




41 


" 






and 


Total > 


20 


24 


34 


44 








an-1 






rpAra * 


years 


years 


years 


Total 


45 to 


65 to 


OCt*' 




years 1 


years 


years 


years 


Total 


15 to 


65 to 


over 
















64 


64 
















51 


61 




SlNOtt 






































April 1M7 


63.5 


(») 


1*) 


£5.0 


85,6 


79. 1 


(') 




40.2 


51.2 


t‘) 


(*) 


78.2 


79.4 


66.3 


l») 


(») 


22. 7 


April ms 


64. 1 


(*) 


l>) 


l») 




l») 


1‘) 


i»5 


1‘) 


51. 1 


29.3 


78.8 


£1.8 


78.1 


61.6 


1*1 


(*) 


23.2 


April 


64.2 


45.3 


77. 1 


£46 


85 1 


75, I 


1*) 


(•) 


42 1 


50.9 


28 8 


75.8 


£1.0 




66 8 


(>) 


{•) 


24 3 


M«cb 1050 


62.6 


42.1 


78 7 


£4.1 


83 6 


74 1 




(•) 


41.0 


50. 5 


26.3 


719 


£4.6 


£3.6 


70. 6 


(*) 


(•) 


23.8 


April 1951 


61.9 


42, 7 


77.1 


84.3 


83 0 


78 5 


0) 


(0 


36,8 


49 6 


2S.4 


75.6 


£2.0 , 


81. 7 


65,0 




(*; 


18.9 


April 1952 


60.9 


40.7 


79.2 


£6 8 


83 7 


76 6 


85 0 


66,2 


28, 2 


50.0 


28,0 


75.9 


£3.0 


7S.4 


71.9 


78.5 


63. 1 


16.4 


April 1953 


60.2 


41 7 


75.5 


86.1 


61.0 


74.8 


7S 1 


70 0 


30,2 


48.5 


27,4 


76 2 


£1.3 


77.3 


68.3 


72 9 


62.7 


23 2 


April 1954 


60.9 


40. B 


78.6 


89.3 


83 2 


81.8 


81 1 


78.6 


28, C 


49.0 


27.5 


77.2 


£8. 7 


77.0 


70.8 


76.9 


61.1 


17.3 


AprilJ555.... 


61.2 


39. 4 


76.5 


£9. 1 


82.2 


84? 


88 8 


83.6 


31. 6 


46.4 


216 


C9,6 


£0.9 


81. 2 


718 


TP. 4 


69.1 


2&0 


Afarch 195« 


59. B 


39.2 


75.9 


89. 7 


65.4 


74 3 


82,0 


67.9 


25.9 


44 4 


2*. 7 


72,2 


£5 5 


78.5 


70. 1 


71 7 


63.8 


213 


March 195 7 


57.9 


38.9 


73 2 


84 5 


82.9 


77.0 


83. 1 


68 9 


24 8 


46.8 


26.8 


716 


79.5 


81.9 


72.9 


78.0 


66.7 


215 


March 1958 


57.0 


340 


73.9 


67,5 


82.8 


78.1 


£3.7 


72 ' 


28.9 


45 4 


24. 7 


72,9 


£0 1 


T9. 1 


72.4 


77.3 


66.1 


2A7 


March 1959 


57.0 


39.5 


■53 


842 


85.1 


75 3 


79. 7 


69 6 


25.3 


43 4 


210 


72. 7 : 


76 4 


£1.8 


71 1 


714 


66.4 


20.3 


March i960 


55.5 


34.4 


74 6 


£5.3 


85.3 


714 


77,5 


49. 7 


24.3 


41 1 


25.3 


73.4 


79 9 


79. 7 


75 ! 


80.6 


67.0 


21.6 


March 19fil 


55,6 


34.5 


74 3 


£7.5 


S£.2 


77.5 


82.6 


(fl.O 


23.0 


41 4 


26.1 


74 5 


79,9 


77.5 


rc 0 


£1.8 


68 € 


20.8 


/■torch I9C2„ .. 


5\7 


32.4 


13 9 


87.0 


80.3 


73 4 


76 0 


"0.0 


218 


41. 7 


25.0 


70.9 


79.8 


77.3 ; 


7i 0 


74 1 


67.2 


17.3 


March 19^ 1 


i 50,5 1 


; 31.7 


74, 1 


85.5 ! 


£10 


72,6 


75, 7 , 


63.0 


18 2 


41.0 


23 6 


71,9 


£1.4 


82. 5 


73, 7 


79.2 


67. 8 


16.9 


March 1904 


50.8 


3?.0 


70.6 


E3.6 


£2. B 


73.9 


81.4 : 


64 5 


i 20,3 


40.9 


23 5 


710 


£7. 2 


£3.0 


71. 3 


75.0 


67.0 


19.2 


March 1965 


50.3 


! 32.0 


72 3 


85.3 


84.6 


72.0 


78 5 


65.1 


14 1 


40.5 ; 


23 6 


72.3 


£3.4 


77.0 


71.8 


75,7 


li. 1 


21.3 


.March 1966.... 


49 7 


1 34 5 


P9.0 


85. 1 


84.8 


67. 6 


71.5 


63 0 


i 15. 7 


40.8 


25 5 


i 72 6 


£0.9 


75.4 


69. 7 


73,6 


65.6 


lao 


March 1967 


50.7 


1 35 8 


69 8 


85 7 


84.6 


69.3 


76.5 


61.8 


14 2 


41 3 


27.3 


! 70.3 


£0.9 


74.5 


67.8 


72 . 2 


63.2 


17. 3 


March 1967 « 


69.7 


44 6 , 


69.8 


85.7 


; B4. 6 


69.3 


70.6 


61.8 


142 


50.7 


37. 2 


70,3 


30.9 


74.5 


67.8 


72.2 


63.2 


17.3 


Ma«r!CO, SeorsX 




1 


































PRESESI 






































April 1917 


92.6 




(') 


97.7 


98.8 


95.0 


(•) 




54.5 


20.0 


(') 


(>) 


19 3 


25.8 


18.4 


(») 


<*) 


1 1 


April 1918 


92 5 




(*) 


0) 


l*> 


(») 


0) 


i') 


1') 


22.0 


21.2 


219 ' 


22.2 


27.3 


19 4 


l*> 




M 


April 191? 


9Z2 


1 


9i9 


97. 7 


98.7 


913 j 


CM 


(•) 


51.9 


22. 5 


18.6 


24.5 


22. 7 


28.5 


20 6 


C> 


(*) 


5.2 


M&rch 1950... 


ei.f 


92 6 


94.5 


97.0 


98.8 


92.8 1 


(«> 


(>) 


53 4 


23.6 


24.0 


28.5 


23.8 


28.5 ' 


2: 8 


(>> 


<*) 


6.4 


April 1951 1 


91 * 


947 


95.6 


9S. 2 


98 4 


045 : 


1 


.(*) 


50 9 


25.2 


17.6 


29.1 


25.6 


3-1 5 


23 7 


t») 


(') 


6.5 


April 1952.... i 


91 7 


i 97.0 


97.9 


99.0 


98.8 


94 B 1 


■ 97. I 


£9 3 


47 8 


25.3 


21 9 1 


25. £ 


2S 4 


31.7 


' 24,1 


29 0 


109 


5.9 


April 1953 1 


91.5 


! 100.0 


941 


98.7 


98.8 


94.9 ' 


1 97.6 


91.0 


442 


26.3 


20. 8 1 


28,2 


25.2 


1 33, { 


■.17 


30.8 


17.8 


6.0 


April 1954 


91.5 


1 91. « 


98.0 


98.9 


99.0 


94.9 


97.8 


V).9 


47. 1 


26.6 


20 9 


- 25. C 


20 3 


1 33.1 


24 9 


310 


20. 7 


5.4 


April 1955 


90. 7 


: 98.8 


94.5 


9S 8 


9S B 


93. S 


97.4 


$$ 6 


412 


27 r 


19 S 1 


1 20.4 


24 C 


33. 7 


1 29 0 


38 9 


21.3 


7.5 


5tarc'o 1956 


91.0 


95.5 


95.5 


98.7 


99.2 


94.6 


97. B 


90 1 


418 


29.0 


27. 6 


30 9 


24 3 


34 3 


31.5 


36 5 


23.5 


7.8 


March 1957 


90 6 


97.9 


95.9 


98. 7 


98. 7 


94.4 


97. 6 


90 1 


42.4 


29.6 


24.0 


30 2 


27.1 


35.7 


32.2 


37.2 


216 


63 


March 1958 


90 2 


95 5 


946 


98 7 


98. 7 


94.0 


97 2 


89 4 


41 6 


30 2 


25.9 


30.7 


27.4 


34 7 


32 6 


3£ 2 1 


1 23 8 


6 7 


March 1059 


89 6 


95.7 


95.6 


98.6 


98.9 


94.0 


97.3 


89.3 


34 2 


3C 9 


28.1 


30.6 


28 5 


36 9 


33.9 


40 3 


1 210 


64 


March I960 


88.9 


940 


97.6 


98 6 


98.4 


93 0 


96.6 


87.9 


S7. 1 


30, 5 


25. a 


30 0 


27.7 


342 


34.2 


4->5 


:i3 


69 


March 1961 


89.5 


985 


97.4 


99.0 


9B.6 


93 7 


97.0 


8Q 1 


37.5 


3^? 7 


27.8 


32 4 


29.2 


38 4 


37.3 


42 4 


29.3 


7.3 


March 1962 


88.5 


95.2 


94 0 


98.7 , 


, 946 


93 6 


97 1 


88 £ 


35.0 


32, 7 


27 « 


31.6 


29.4 


39 0 


37.2 


42 5 


29.0 


7.6 


March 1963 


88.1 


97.8 


946 


986 1 


1 98.9 


93 6 


97.3 


88.4 1 


32 3 


33. 7 


29.8 


33 2 


30 0 


39 B 


38 9 


414 


30.1 


64 


March 1964 


87.8 


95 5 


94 7 


98.5 ' 


: 984 


93 2 


97.4 


: 87.4 


31,0 


34.4 


1 3M 


34 6 


30,6 


39.4 


39 5 


44 8 


31.3 


7.6 


March 1965 


87, 7 


94 3 


94 6 


9S.5 1 


98 2 


92 8 


948 


; £M 


31 5 


34. 7 


?7.0 


35.6 


32 1 


40.6 


3f.O 


410 < 


SI. 4 1 


7.6 


March 1966 


87 2 


91.5 


949 


9B.6 1 


98 1 


92 5 


946 ' 


; 86 7 


29 , B 


35.4 


34. S 


38 1 


32 5 


41.? 


39 5 


419 


31 3 


68 


March 1967 


87 0 ; 


93.9 


946 


98.5 


98,2 


921 


946 


1 88,0 


28 , B 


36 8 


30.6 


41 1 


35.0 


42. 7 


40.4 


419 


33 5 


65 


March 1967 » 


87.0 1 


93. B 


946 


CCv5 


98.2 


92 1 


946 


86 0 


28.8 


34 8 


31.5 


41. 1 


35 0 


42. 7 


40.4 


419 


3.15 


66 


WrcowiD, 






































Ditorcid, 






































SEPaHATfO 






































April 1947 ! 


1 65. 7 ' 


! (*) 


l») 


85 9 




TS 8 


i') 


(*) 


32 . B 


37.4 


(M 


(') ^ 


63 8 


67.6 


4S.4 


(•) 


(>) 


7.6 


April 1948 ' 


' 64 0 1 


' {') 




ri) 


f») 


fO 


r») 


ri) 


('*) 


■ W 7 


41.0 


[ 57.9 ■ 


M 7 


67.9 


1 


1 


(*l 


S 5 


April 1949 1 


! 60 9 


(n 


69 9 


78 0 


£7 1 


719 


‘ 1 ') 


{>) 


3: 2 


, 37 1 


39.7 I 


47.6 , 


59. 2 


f5. 4 


46, 7 


! 0 




£ 6 


March 1950 ! 


i 6? 0 1 


i*) 


75 0 


83 8 1 


i 83. 4 1 


1 83 1 


<') 




3-1 2 


1 37. £ 




45.5 1 


62 3 


PkI 4 


M, 2 


(*) 


(•) ' 


1 8.8 


April 1951 1 


62 1 1 


(*) 


81. 7 


£1.8 


87.4 


! 77 P 




(*) 


27.6 


' 39 a 


3P, 1 1 


' 45.3 1 


' 58 7 1 


r9 0 


51.5 ! 


(') 




9.2 


April 1952 1 


1 62 2 i 


1 


742 


81 1 


S.8.2 


79 0 


1 79 1 


78 9 1 


, 27. a 


36 6 


41 0 ■ 


59 0 ! 


, M, 0 i 




49.6 1 


61 5 


39,5 


8 2 


April 19M 1 


i 65.4 


0 




£2 9 


92. t 


£». 2 


1 6 


79.9 


j 29.2 


39 1 


47.8 


52 8 


1 6] 2 ] 


1 67, 2 


y.i 1 


G4 7 


42.6 


9 1 


Aprill954 


1 62 5 


(*) 


82 3 


76 3 


90.6 


78 8 


' 83 7 


74.4 


22 7 


39.4 


48 6 


' 47,6 1 


! 62 7 . 


^-9 3 


52 0 ' 


61. 8 ] 


416 


9 8 


April 1955 


■ M7 


(0 


(<) 


£0 9 


S3 5 


r«.,6 


! M, 6 


72 7 


24 4 


39 6 


a? s 


55 1 


6-n .1 


61 6 


M3 


HI 


45.1 


10.7 


Mwch 1956 ' 


610 


i*) 


82 8 


79, 7 


£6 5 


78 0 ; 


1 80.5 


75 3 


27 2 


39.4 


35 a 


49.5 


W C , 


M 8 


W8 


M 0 


50,6 


10.2 


March 1957 1 


58 5 


(*) 


85 B 


£12 


66 P 


76 a : 


; £2. £ 


69 7 


215 


*0,4 


3.1. 5 1 


Ml 


62 1 J 


GO 4 


P 


66 1 


47 8 


13. a 


March 1958... 1 


\ 5? 7 


(♦) 


77 2 


79 0 


£7 t 


77 a 1 


I 80 5 


74 5 


23 0 


45,8 


at.B 1 


' M6 


62.6 


« 9 


S'' .7 


(A ? 


50 9 


U.2 


kfarch 1959... ' 


1 69 8 


(*) 


09 2 


£9.0 


£7 1 


77 2 


82 B 


72 4 


20 8 


41 2 


34 5 


57.6 


61.4 


6S T 


4. .3 


6 i 


M 9 


M 0 


March 1966 1 


! 59 1 


(*) 


88 6 


82 a 


6il 


78 1 


£4 a 


72 6 


18.2 


40 0 


37.3 


54 6 


55 5 


67.4 


/■.* 3 1 


fA 2 ; 


50.7 


ll.C 


March 1961 


W« 


(*> 


81 0 


M a 


£16 


78.2 


k3 1 


73 1 


21.3 


42.0 


42 a 


5A5 


61 5 


72 2 


M 7 


09.9 1 


51.5 


12.0 


March 1962... 1 


1 57.4 


(S 


70 3 


00 8 


85 0 


77 4 


£2 6 


71.7 


147 


39 1 


34 0 


54 7 


57 5 


63 a 


60 2 ; 


71 0 


52 0 


11.2 


March 1963 


1 647 




71 B 


79.0 


£2.4 


77 2 


83 4 


70.6 


143 


3£,5 


346 


5A 1 


M5 


648 


59 1 


£?.* 


52.5 


0.8 


March 1964.. 


! 541 


(S 


79 7 


£2 9 


£1.6 


77. a 


£2 6 


71 8 


17 1 


3£ 7 


28. 7 


50 a 


60 a 


417 


Mi 


70 2 


53.1 


10.3 


Xfarch 196s 


55 . B 




fJ.O 


79 0 


£2 1 


77 2 


£1 6 


72 6 


KB 


319 


3.V2 


546 


62 B 


65 0 


59.8 1 


€7,9 


53.3 


10.0 


March I960 


1 i'41 


(*) 


846 


£2 4 


6i6 


75 1 


£C,5 


TO. 9 


11 B 


39 5 


45.0 


M.a 


Via 


67 2 


61 a j 


69.0 


Vl4 


10.7 


March 1967... 


54.8 


(*) 


744 


£10 


£2 6 


716 


£1.4 


6£ 0 


15 3 


39 a 


38.7 


60-9 1 


614 


(A 9 


60, 2 


r.ii 


.M 5 


9.6 


ilarch 1967 * 


i 54.9 


(0 


744 


£1.0 


82.6 


716 


£14 


6A0 


142 


39.4 


41.1 


6(3.9 j 


614 


CB.9 


60.2 




M 5 


9.C 



I Percent of jor>u!stlon the l»bo< f »rce See fv^tn'^U* 1, B 1. 

I Prlnr tothera1«lnrofthe lo» fr utt ll nB h the total l-vcTndM rvrv>n.« 
I4yrara»»i4 cvff fcri1thefC'hirr.rshoikt^''urii1>^ ?OyFars” Iv’yio'l ^fTV'^s 
14 to Ifi >f V5. In vocT'Jance » Jth the ch ari^p fnt.'C'l In onTf f>r rwr^a 







Ifi vevs om we tncludoi. 

» Vot »^»!SWp. 

* r«T not jbo» n »hTe bi<« l« kw than IT ,ftri 



Table B-3. Kmpi'jyment Status of Family Head, Wife, and Other Family Members in Husband-Wife 

Families,^ Selected Dates, 19SS-67 



|N umbers In thousands! 



Employment sfalu5 of head c/)d family members 










5rar *b of— 










1 April 
» of 


1967 


1966 


1965 


1904 


i963 


1962* 


U61 


I960* 


1959 


! 1958 


1955* 


Heap is Labor Force « 

Total: Number — 


37,060 


36, 763 
100.0 


36,545 


36, 286 


36,079 


35,713 


35, 453 


:i5,041 


34,625 


34,412 


34.064 


rerootit 


too.o 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


fOO. 0 


uao 


100.0 , 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


W Ife or other member In labor force 


PO.4 ’ 


48.7 


47.4 ' 


47.6 


46.5 


45. 6 


’c5.o' 


43. C 


43.3 


41.9 


39.9 


Wife only 

W ife ana other member 


30.7 


20.8 


29.6 


2S, 8 


28.7 


28 1 


, 17.6 


25.8 


26.1 


26.0 


23.0 


8.8 


8.2 


7.3 


7.6 


6.9 


6.5 


5 6 


6.2 


6.1 


5.4 


4.9 


Oiher member only 


10.9 


10.7 


10.5 


11. L 


10.8 


10.4 


10.8 


11. L 


11.2 


10.5 


11.2 


Wiie or oihei member employed • 


47.9 


46.2 


44.6 


44.3 


43.3 


42.0 


41.2 


40.1 


40.1 


38.8 


38.2 


Wife or other member unemployed <none employed) 


2-S 


2.1 


2.9 , 


3.3 


3.2 


3.0 


3.8 


2.0 


3.2 


3.0 


l.B 


Neither w ife nor other member In labor force 


49.6 


51.3 


52.6 


52.4 


53.5 


55.0 


.55 0 


57.0 


56.7 


58. 1 


60.1 


Heap Eviploted ‘ 
























Total; Number 


36,305 


35.91B 


35, 512 


35,052 


34.595 


34. 185 


33, 428 


33,5,9 


33,149 


32,296 


32,893 


Percent 


3 X).0 


100.0 


100.0 1 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


3 


100.0 


f 100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


Wife or other member In labor force 


50. 3 


48.6 


47.2 


47.3 


46.2 


44.7 


14.!: 


42.7 


43 1 


41.4 


39.6 


Wife only 


30.5 


29.7 


29.4 


28.6 


28.6 


27.8 


27. 3 


25.5 


25.8 


25.5 


23.6 


Wife and other member 


8.8 


8.L 


7.3 


7.6 


6.9 


6.4 


6. 3 


6.1 


6.0 


6.3 


4.8 


Other member only 


10.0 


10.8 


10.5 


11.2 


10.8 


10.5 


10.8 


li.2 


11.3 


10.6 


11.2 


Wife or c thor member employed • 


47.9 


46.3 


44.5 


44 3 


43 2 


41.0 


41.2 


40.0 


40.1 


38.8 


38.0 


W i/e or other member unemployed (none employed) 


2.4 


2.3 


2.7 


3.1 


3.0 


2. S 


3. 5 


2. 7 


2.9 


2.6 


1.6 


Neither w Ifo nor other member In labor force 


49 7 


SI. I 


82.8 


52 7 


53.8 


55.3 


55. 1 


57.3 


66.9 


68.6 


60.4 


Head Unemploted 
























Total: Number 


755 


647 


1,033 


1.234 


1.4S4 


1,528 


2,02; 


1,462 


1,477 


2,114 


1,17) 


As percent of heads tn labor force ... 


2.0 


2.3 


2.8 


3.4 


4 L 


4.3 


5. 7 


4 2 


4 3 


6.1 


3 4 


Percent 


100. 0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


lOJ. 0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


W ife or other member in labor force .. 


56.3 


50.1 


54 6 


54 4 


53.2 


50.9 


b!.4 1 


1 49.7 


49. C 


49.0 


48.8 


w ife only 


3S. 7 1 


31.0 


36.6 


36.6 


32.3 


34 . L 


34.1 


1 32.1 


32.6 


32.4 


31.8 


Wife and other member - 


0.1 1 


10.4 


7.8 


7.7 


9.0 


8.6 


6-5 


8.0 


7.1 


6.9 


6.6 


Other member only 


10.5 


7.8 


10.3 


lai 


11.9 


8.3 


10.6 


0.6 


9.3 


9.7 


10.8 


Wife or other member employed ‘ 


4S.2 


12.0 


47.5 


44.4 


43.7 


42.6 


41.5 


41-7 


40.8 


39.3 


42.4 


Wife or other member unemployed (none employed) 


8. 1 


7.2 ' 


7.2 


10.0 


7.5 


8.3 


0.0 


7.9 


82 


9.7 


6.4 


Neither wife nor other member In labor force. . ^ 


43.7 

1 


49.0 


45 4 


45 6 


46.8 


49.0 


48.6 1 


50.3 


51.0 


51.0 


51.2 



I The Tiumlicr of men In hu5band-« Ife families shown here is smaller than 
the numKr shown a5 married with spouse present in table B-l because It 
deludes mrirried couples living |n housthcMs where a relarive is the heal. 

• Pee foc'tnote I. table A-1. 

» Data for not sirjctly comparable wUh later years. Pe-e footnote 4, 
table B-l. 



* Includes members of the ArniM Fcrces living off post or wdih their 
famlUeS on post 

• This category n >v also Include a w !fr oc otlier meinKr who is untm» 
ployed, 
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Table Labor Force Slarus and Lcbo; Force ParficipaMon Rales ' of Married Women^ Husbanr^ Present^ 
' by Presence and Age off Children, 1948-67 



le 


Total 


No children 

'UC4der 18 

years 

1 


1 

1 Children 6 
. to 17 years 
only 


Chi 

Total 


idren under 6 1 

No children 
6to 17 years 


rears 

Children 6 
to 17 y ears 




Nuraber In labor torce {thousands) 


AT'nil«« .. 


7, 5M 


1 4,400 


1,927 


1.226 


594 


632 


April / 


7,959 


4.544 


2,130 


1.285 


654 


631 


Starch I'^SO ... 


8,550 


: 046 


2,203 


1,399 


748 


661 


Aprill^^il.. 


9.086 


1 5.016 


2,4» 


1.670 


8S6 


7BI 


April 1^55 


9,7« 


1 5.042 


2,492 


1,68S 


916 


772 


April IPM 1 


9, 763 


t 5.130 


2.740 


1,884 


1.047 


837 


AprillPM.. 


9.W3 


\ 6.096 


3,019 


1,808 


883 


925 


April 1C5S.. 


10,423 


5.227 


3,183 


2,012 


927 


1.088 


Starch 


11,126 


6,6^4 


3.384 


2,04S 


971 


1.07? 


March l^^S? 


11. 529 


5.805 


3.517 


2.208 


961 


1.247 


March 19S9 


11,826 


* 6.713 


3.714 


2, 399 


1,122 


1.277 


March K-iSo 


205 


5. 579 


4.055 


2,471 


1,118 


1.353 


March l%0 » 


12,253 


5,692 


4,(»7 


2,474 


1,123 


1.351 


Starch 1%1 


13 266 


5.186 


4.419 


2. 661 


1,178 


1.483 


March 1W2J . 


13. 4^ 


0.156 


4. 445 


2.884 


1,282 


1.&72 


Starch I r-tfia 


! 14. 06! 


8.366 


4,689 


3.006 


1.34fl 


1.660 


March 


11.461 


; 6.545 


4.866 


3,050 


l,4t» 


1.642 


Starch 


14. 706 


i 6,755 


4.836 


3,117 


1, ll>4 


1.709 


STarch r^fl 


15.17C 


1 7,043 


4,?49 


3,186 


1,151 


1.755 


Starch 1967 


15,906 


1 7.15S 


5, 269 


3.480 


i 1,629 


1.851 




Labor force psrtjcfpstfon rate 


April I«8 


22.0 


2?t 4 


26.0 


10.8 


P.2 


12.7 


AttII 1919 


22.5 


2S. 7 


27.3 


11.0 


10.0 


12.2 


Starch 1<‘50 


23.8 


30.3 


28 a 


11.9 


11.2 


12.6 


April 1951 


26.2 


31. 3 


30.3 


14. Q 


13.6 


14.6 


Aortl 1952 


25.9 


30.9 


91.1 


13.9 


13.7 


14.1 


April 


26.9 


31.2 


32 2 


15.: 


15.8 


15.2 


April 1^54 . . 


26.6 


31.6 


33 2 


U.9 


14 3 


13.5 


April 


27.7 


32.7 


31.7 


16.3 


15 1 


17.3 


Starch 1?5« 


29.0 


35.3 


36 4 


15.9 


15.6 


16.1 


Starch 1P87 ... 


29.6 


35.6 


36.6 


17.0 


15.? 


17.9 


Starch 1988 


30.2 


35.4 


37.8 


18.2 


18.4 


111 


Starch 1®J9 .... 


30. fl 


35.2 


39.8 


16 7 


18.3 


18,0 


Starch I960 


30.5 


34.7 


39.0 


166 


112 


IS. 9 


Starch 1^61 .... 


32.7 


37.3 


41.7 


20.0 


19.6 


20.3 


March I '^2 


32.7 


361 


41.8 


21.3 


21.1 


21.5 


Starch 196J. 


33.7 


37. 4 


41.6 


22. 5 


22.4 


22.6 


.March 19« 


34.4 


37.3 


43.0 


22.7 


23.6 


21.9 


March 1965 ... 


31.7 


38.9 


42.7 


23.3 


23.8 


22.8 


Starch 1968. . 1 


35. 1 


38.4 


43.7 


24.2 


24.0 


24.3 


Starch 196* 1 

1 


36.6 


38. El 


4S.0 


26 5 


26 ? 


20.2 



> Tfrcfi-t tf nc.nrnMitulIonRi ropulaUcn In the KNot f.irce. > Sw rtKlnote 1, table A-1. 



Table L-5. Employed Married Women, Husband Present, by Occupallon Group, 1947-67 



Pale 


All occup-atfen 
F roups 

NuT.br ] 
f«h')u- , Pcrcrnl 
sand.O j 


rroCcs- 

.^lonal 

and 

technical 

workers 


Fanrierj ' 

and 

farm 

manaper.' 


r ■ 

Manvrrs. 
efPcjHls. 
arid pT> 
prltlor? 


! 

Clerical ' 
■« orkers 


Sales 

workers 


i Crafis. 
TTcn and 
.^errenen 


1 

Opfra- 
» 1 Ivrs 


rrlrale 

hnu'C- 

hntl 

Workers 


Service 

workers. 

etc. 

rrlvale 

nou^ 

hold 


1 

■ Farm 
laborers 
and 

1 foremen 


Nonfam 

laborers 


April 194? 


%.sr 


lOn.o! 


7.S 


19 


15 


2I 2 


8.7 


11 


1 

25,6 


8.4 


112 


7.1 


.5 


Apr 11^8.. 


7, ay 


' 100.0 1 


7 7 


18 


7.2 


32 


.0 


13 


21 6 


17 7 


7.2 


.3 


Ajpnl 194.1 


7.W 1 


100.0 ! 


Ki 


).S 


6.9 


?2 


4 


1. 1 


« 0 


18 7 


8.6 


,5 


Manh . . 


#.oy ; 


1 100.0 


8.5 


1.0 


T.O 


32 


. 4 


12 


23 1 


M, 2 


$.3 


.4 


April 1951 


#.7.*0 i 


100.0 


(0 


(») 


C> 


(»} 


(') 




n 


0) 


(‘1 


(0 


P) 


Aprt 1952 


# 1 


' 100.0 


8.7 


.? 


8.6 


25 8 


AS I 


1.3 


73 0 


6.8 


11.2 


6.4 


.7 


Apr! 1953 1 


A 52.5 


100.0 


(') 


<>> 


C> 


(’S 1 


i>) 1 


i^) 




<») 


(0 


(i) 


0) 


Apr! 1954 . 


9.38.S 


100. 0 


11.2 


.8 


6.1 


24 4 


9.2 


13 


72,4 


5,9 


13.2 


6.3 


4 


Atiri l^M 


10.031 


100.0 


10. S 


.7 


4.6 


25. 4 


9.4 : 


1 3 


218 


6 3 


12.8 


6.6 


.6 


Starch 1956 


io.6:b 


100.0 


lai 


.6 


5.6 


27.6 


9.6 1 




19 0 


6.9 


13.2 


6.1 


.6 


Starch P57 • 


II. OM 


loao 


10.7 


.4 


6.1 


2A4 


8.4 ' 


' 1.3 


|9. 1 


7.4 


13.0 


4 6 


.6 


Starch IPS# 


10.<r-5 


ICAO 


17.1 


S 


5-6 


78 J 


8.9 


11 


18 0 


7 4 


14 0 


3 8 


.5 


Starch PS# 


ll,?I6 


KAO 


17 8 


.1 


5.9 


77.7 


A7 


II 


17.9 


6 J 


14.9 


3.P 


.4 


Starch 1160 1 


ll.5s'7 


icn 0 


13 0 


.2 


5 0 


28 S 


A 4 


1.0 


14 5 


6 2 


UV9 


3.1 


.1 


Starch 


12.337 


lOO 0 


17 9 


.5 


5 3 


21 S 


9.2 


1 1 


16 7 


6 3 


14 7 


3 5 


.5 


Starch 1162 


12.716 


lOO 0 


14 7 


.1 


5.7 


30 5 


8.7 


1 2 


156 1 


6.0 


14.4 


2 7 


.5 


Sfai'ch 11^! .. 


13 303 


lor 0 


13 4 


.4 


5 2 


30,* 


8.4 


13 


16.4 


5-8 


15 6 


2 7 


.1 


.Starch 1X4 




ion 0 


13 3 


.3 


5 6 


»0. 3 


8.2 


1.7 


17 S ' 


5 S 


15.8 


2 1 


.4 


.Starch iv^5 


•3.65‘5 


lor 0 


14 7 


.3 


4 7 


Sfl 2 


* I 


13 


17. s i 


S. I 


15 5 


2 1 ' 


5 


Sta'c»i'*V. 


14. 


100 0 


14 0 


.4 


4 6 : 


SI 4 


7.8 ' 


1 1.S 


17 2 


5 1 


15 5 


2.1 


.5 


Slarc 1 1X7 . 


IMS') 


lor.O 


M< 


2 


4 7 


32.1 


7.9 




U.| 


4 3 


15 2 


v,| 


.3 



I dal» rot flrklly rctmp’tfcHe atilh larJkr Foe 

footnol^ I, table A*l. kwlncle 4. table B-I. 
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Table B-6. lobor Force Slotus of the Civilian Noninstltutional Population 14 to 24 Years Old, by School 
Enrollment, Sex, ond Age, October of 1947-46 



School f nr oUn; #*01 
and y«ar 


Both 

11 to 24 

yfftrs 


^r&le 


Female 


Total, 

11 to 24 
years j 


11 to 17 years 


IS and 19 
years 


20 to 24 
years 


Total, 
Mto 24 
years 


14 lo 17 years 


1$ and 19 
years 


20 to 24 
years 


Total j 11 and 15 IS and 17 


Total 14 and 15 16 and 17 



Population (thousands) 



ES ROILED 



1947 


8,927 


4.89S 


3,364 


(‘) 




W7 


947 


4,029 


3,373 


‘ 




420 


236 


1948 


9.061 


5.015 


3.436 


(') 


cn 


682 


898 


4,046 


3.3S8 






482 


20$ 


1949 


S.S48 


1,866 


3.447 


0) 


0} 


593 


827 


3,981 


3, 331 


(1' 


(4 


435 


213 


1950 


9,1S9 


4,982 


3. 668 


C) 




6S0 


733 


4,207 


3,420 




(>> 


519 


268 


1951 


9.036 


4, 730 


3,614 


(‘) 


(‘) 


534 


602 


4. 286 


S.602 


(‘J 


(») 


440 


241 


1952 


9. 406 


5.000 


3,758 


(0 


(‘) 


612 


630 


4,406 


3. 682 


(^) 


(') 


450 


274 


1953 I 


9, TOO 


5.122 


3, 844 


2.214 


1.630 


642 


636 


4.579 


3,695 


2.145 


1,550 


558 


348 


1954 


10,^52 


5.410 


4,002 


2,232 


1,770 , 


730 


677 


4. 642 


3. 782 


2, 145 


1,637 


538 


322 


1955 


10.212 


5.534 


4,096 


2.285 


1.811 


752 


686 


4.617 


3.873 


2.231 


1,642 


480 


324 


1950 


11.013 


5. 915 


4,276 


2. 482 


1.794 


809 


830 


5,098 


4,135 


2,404 


1,734 


598 


362 


IW57» 


11.812 


6,323 


4,646 


2. 729 


1.917 


7B0 


897 


5, 489 


4,421 


2, 599 


1,822 


629 


439 


1958 


12.317 


6.667 


4.854 


2, 751 


2, 103 


S9S 


915 


5,651 


4,591 


Z.664 


1.927 


667 


393 


1959 


12 . ag 


6,849 


5,039 


2,716 


2, 323 


019 


892 


5.670 


4.796 


2,603 


2.193 


683 


391 


I960 « 


13.409 


7,247 


S, 248 


2,678 


2,370 ' 


1.0(i3 


936 


6,162 


4. 994 


2.763 


2,231 


754 


414 


»6l 


14.582 


7.863 


5, 705 


3,394 


2.311 1 


1,170 


9SS 


6. 719 


5.458 


3. 227 


2,23) 


782 


479 


1962 • 


15.609 


8.421 


6 , 0:2 


3.576 


2,456 


1,212 


1,177 


7.18? 


5. 708 


3.422 


2,286 


932 


548 


1903 


J6.592 


8.947 


6, 402 


3,466 


2. 936 


1, ISC 


1.365 


7,645 


6,11.^ 


3,347 


2, 768 


881 


649 


1964 


17.258 


9.228 


6.658 


3,479 


3.179 


1,238 


1.332 


8,030 


6,356 


3,353 


3,003 


958 


716 


1965 


18.323 


9,«61 


6,613 


3,543 


3.067 ' 


1.689 


1.559 


8,462 


6,420 


3,434 


2,986 


1,241 


801 


1966 


19,010 


10, 278 


6,77^ 


3,640 


3,130 


1.841 


1,667 


8,738 


6,523 


3, 526 


2,997 


1,335 


880 


XOT EXROUEP 




























1947 


15,330 


6.808 


900 


(*) 


(0 


1,282 


4.626 


8.521 


S5S 


(0 


(*) 


I.84S 


5.618 


194S 


14.906 


6,606 


■59 






1.306 


4,542 


8.299 


760 


(«) 




1,770 


5.770 


1949 


14.TS2 


6,574 


729 


to 




1,286 


4.558 


8,208 


797 






1,748 


5,664 


1950 


14. 159 


6.291 


659 


1‘) 


(=) 


l,?2i 


4,408 


7, 868 


735 






1, 613 


5.520 


1951 


13.034 


5.340 


628 


0) 


(>) 


1,114 


3. 598 


7.694 


628 


(') 




1,626 


5,440 


1952 


12.310 


4, 776 


642 


<0 


<n 


1.0J2 


3, 102 


7.534 


652 


(') 


(') 


1,590 


5,292 


19W» 


11,731 


4,442 


585 


83 


502 


1,063 


2, TVS 


7,289 


6?2 


75 


577 


1,542 


5.094 


1954 


11,696 


4,436 


508 


90 


418 


1,067 


2.861 


7. 260 


644 


103 


541 


1.680 


5.035 


1955 


11.9S0 


4.65.S 


526 


103 


473 


I.OIS 


3, 111 


7, 326 


674 


VO 


584 


1,«5 


4,097 


1956 


11.833 


4.706 


524 


74 


450 


9S4 


3.19S 


7,127 


602 


80 


522 


1.587 


4,938 


1957 » 


11.917 


4. 7V4 


455 


57 


39S 


l,0?l 


3.3t$ 


7,12,1 


6)2 


102 


510 


1.511 


4,000 


1958 


12.208 


4.935 


495 


69 


4*06 


994 


3,446 


7,273 


651 


80 


665 


1,509 


5,023 


1959 


12.613 


5,240 


47V 


61 


418 


1,097 


3,664 


7, 373 


594 


80 


514 


1,655 


5,124 


I960’, 


12, 995 


5,428 


496 


61 


435 


1.158 


3,774 


7.567 


603 


56 


537 


1,758 


5,206 


mi 


13,465 


5.638 


4S5 


67 


41B 


1.V37 


3,916 


7.827 


570 


93 


477 


1.050 


5,307 


1982 > 


13,304 


5.409 


409 


45 


3« 


1.154 


3, 84$ 


7.895 


511 


95 


536 


1.831 


5,453 


1963 


13.572 


5.495 


395 


46 


349 


1,155 


3.955 


8.077 


563 


67 


4v6 


1,847 


5.667 


1964 


14.163 


5.857 


397 


34 


563 


1,196 


4.264 


8,»6 ' 


567 


62 


505 


1.884 


5.853 


1965 


14.435 


5.887 


455 


35 


420 


1,351 


4,081 


8, 548 


496 


44 


452 


2,048 


6.000 


1966 


14.688 


5. 781 


399 


47 


351 


1.346 


4.037 


8,907 


500 


56 


444 


2,202 


6.245 




La^or r<jr« (thousands) 


Enrolied 




























1947 


(>) 


to 


744 




0) 


149 


(P 


(•) 


393 






89 


0) 


I9»a 


1.855 


1.265 


833 


(‘) 


(') 


190 


241 


590 


478 


(') 


(>) 




45 


1949 


1.877 


1, 197 


7“5 


0) 


(') 


163 


2.‘.8 


680 


502 




0) 


106 


72 


1950 


2,421 


1,675 


I.vt« 


(') 


<') 


245 


264 


846 


614 


(‘J 


(*) 


144 


87 


1951 


2,290 


1.428 


1,012 






m 


244 


862 


656 


(') 


(') 


125 


80 


1952 


1,980 


1,310 


946 


(1) 


V) 


192 


172 


670 


512 


(’) 


V) 


7$ 


82 


1953* 


1.88S 


1.226 


855 


382 


473 


306 


165 


66.1 


474 


197 


277 


96 


97 


1954 


2.332 


1,496 


1,031 


4«2 


569 


206 


265 


836 


592 


203 


389 


126 


118 


1955 1 


! 2. 706 


1,801 


1,185 


51 0 


675 


330 


286 


905 


634 


282 


352 


135 


136 


1956 


1 8.007 


1,894 


1.193 


547 


646 


319 


382 


1.113 


174 


310 


454 


162 


177 


1957* 1 


3.161 


1,990 


1.276 


583 


694 


799 


413 


I.17I 


7V5 


310 


4S5 


167 


20 


1958 


1 3>118 


2.037 


1.276 


514 


763 


309 


432 


1,07V 


717 


2S5 


432 


211 


IM 


1959 1 


8,373 • 


2.128 


1,353 


574 


779 


530 


445 


1,245 


872 


357 


515 


195 


177 


1&«« 


^ 8.390 , 


1 2. 171 


1,186 


5M 


806 


371 


411 


1,219 


841 


335 


505 


210 


158 


mi... i 


1 3,551 


1 2.223 


1.352 


617 


735 


582 


489 


1.32S 


900 


4?9 


461 


235 


193 


1962 » 


5,672 1 


2.481 


f.437 


651 


786 


423 


621 


1,391 1 


940 


413 


527 


W3 


24S 


1963 


1 4.220 


2,711 


1.597 


an 


989 


433 


681 


1.509 


1.007 


348 


659 


253 


249 


1964 1 


1 4.315 ‘ 


2,732 


1.646 


612 


1,034 


446 


640 


1.583 


1.071 


3SS 


683 


241 


271 


1965.., 


3.075 


8, 213 


1,838 


698 


1,140 


61) 


704 


1,862 


I.IV 


410 


775 


360 


117 


1966 


i S.284 


3. 276 1 


1 1.808 




1.2C4 


690 


778 ! 


2,0C« 1 


1.2IS 


407 


811 


447 1 


343 



Fool no If I »C f r.d oT »Me. 
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Toble Lobor Force Srarus of the Civllion Noninstitutionol Population 14 to 24 Years Oldr by School 
Enrollment/ Sex, and Age, October of 1947-66 — Corttinued 



School eruollinenl 
and year 


Both 
sexes, 
14 to 24 
years 


Male 


Female 


Total, 
14 to ?4 
years 


14 to 17 years 


18 and 19 
years 


1 

j 20 to 24 
years 

1 


Total, 
14 to 24 
years 


14 to 17 years 


18 and 10 
years 


20 to 24 
years 


Total 


14 and 1 S 


16 and 17 


j Totat 


|l4 and 15 


j !6 and 17 




Lab<r tr rce (thousand^}— Coottoued 


Not Esrouid 


1 


1 
























1847 


CJ 


0 ) 


S08 


(^) 


0) 


1,199 


('1 


(0 


464 


(‘) 


(«) 


1,128 


(•) 


1949 


10.431 1 


6,304 


680 


(1) 


(‘) 


1,248 


4,876 


4,117 


422 


(i) 


' 


1,040 


2,M5 


1849 


' 10.306 ' 


6,181 


625 


(') 


0) 


1,214 


4.342 


4,125 


399 


(») 


0) 


1,062 


2,1.64 


1950 


10,049 


1 6,958 


578 


<‘) 


(») 1 


1,172 


4, 209 


4,091 


380 




(>) 


979 


2,732 


1051 ' 


8,920 I 


6,004 


512 


( ) 


(») 


i.a^a 


3. 494 


3,856 


296 


(^) 


(') 


9S4 


2. 576 


ldo2 ' 


8,194 


4.433 


566 


(‘) 


w 


9j0 


2,912 


3,756 


350 


0) 


(») 


900 


2.446 


1953 > 


7.823 


4.204 


500 


65 


434 


1,019 


2, 685 


3, 620 


311 


23 


28S 


959 


2.350 


1854 j 


7,691 


V.044 


407 


52 


355 


955 


2.682 


3,647 


257 


29 


22S 


957 


2,433 


1955 


1 8,155 i 


4,400 


42S 


54 


■374 


965 


3,007 


3, 755 


299 


23 


276 


1,C25 


2,431 


195fl , 


1 8,073 


4,390 


422 


40 


382 


892 


3. 076 


3,683 


282 


23 


259 


659 


2,442 


1957 » - 


' 7,975 


4,507 


362 


31 


331 


947 


3.198 


3,467 


240 


16 


225 


993 


2,234 


1958 


1 8. 296 


4,643 


399 1 


56 


343 


924 


3,320 


3, 653 


284 


26 


258 


949 


2,420 


1959 


1 8.630 1 


4,931 


366 


31 


335 


1,019 


3, 546 


1 3. 599 


250 


20 


230 


951 


2.39i 


19601 


8,913 f 


5,124 


iS3 


27 


356 


1,075 


3,66-6 


3, 789 


297 


24 


273 


1.060 


2.432 


1961 


1 9, 230 j 


6,228 


353 


32 


321 


1,115 


3,760 


4,002 


263 


20 


243 


1,173 


2, 566 


1962 1 


9,149 


5, 071 


304 


26 


2TS 


1,065 


3. 702 


4.078 


235 


12 


223 


1.1 »3 


2,713 


1963 i 


9.314 


5,158 


293 ^ 


215 , 


273 


1,061 


3.804 


4,156 


227 


10 


217 


1,133 


2,796 


1904 ! 


9, 893 


5,490 


273 1 


10 i 


263 


1.100 


4,117 


4,402 


233 


19 


215 


1.135 


3.034 


1965 ' 


10.131 


5,519 1 


356 1 


14 ' 


342 


1, 232 


3. 933 


4,613 


205 


11 


194 


1.297 


3,111 


1966 


10,333 


5,414 i 




■M 


258 


1,192 


3,946 1 

1 


4,919 


308 


12 


196 1 


1.385 


3.326 



Libo: (otct ‘ 



F.KBOLLED 




























1947 


■ (') ' 




22.1 , 


(>) 


0) 


25.4 


(') 


V) 


11,7 


(') 


(') 


21. 2 


(') 


19*8 


i 20.5 1 


25.2 


1 24-2 1 


1 


0) 


27.9 


26.8 


11.6 


li 1 


V) 


V) 


14.4 


23.3 


19*9 


1 21.2 ' 


1 24.6 


, 22.5 ' 


(0 




27.5 


31.2 


r.i 


15. J 






2i* 


33.5 


1950 


1 26.3 


31.6 


29.9 


{') 


V) , 


36.0 


36.0 


20. 1 


18.0 






27.7 


32.5 


1951 ! 


25.3 : 


! 30.0 


28.0 . 


1 <>) 


V) 


32.2 


40.5 


20.1 


ia3 


i'i 


<‘J 


25 6 


32.8 


1952 ' 


1 21.0 


26.2 1 


1 25. 2 ' 


i 


V) 


31. 4 


27.3 


15.7 


13.9 


(1) 


V) 


16.9 


29.9 


1953 


' 19.5 


23. 9 


22.2 


17.3 


29.0 


3Z 1 


25.9 


1L5 


12.8 


9,2 


17.9 


17.8 


26.6 


1954 


23.2 


27. 7 


25.8 


20.7 


31.2 


27.4 , 


39. 1 


18. 0 


15.7 


9.5 


23.8 1 


23.4 


346 


1953 


' 26.5 i 


3\5 


28.9 


! 22.3 


37.3 


43.9 


41.7 


19.4 


IM 


12.6 


7i.4 


28.1 


*2.0 


1956 


! 27. 3 ' 


32.0 


27.9 


22.0 


36.0 


1 39. 4 


*6.0 


21.8 


18.7 


12.9 


26.8 


27.1 


48.9 


1957 


26. 8 


31.5 


27.5 


21.3. 


36.7 


3.S.3 


46.3 


21.3 


18.0 


11.9 


26.6 


25.6 


47,6 


1958 


: 25.3 


30.6 


26.3 


i 18.7 


36.7 


34.4 


49.4 


19.1 


15l5 


10.7 


22.4 


31.6 


38.4 


1959 


26.5 


31.1 


26.9 


j 21.1 


33.5 


35.9 


49.9 


21.2 


18.? 


13.7 


23.5 


2S. 7 


45.3 


1960 


! 25. 3 


1 3ao 


26.4 


1 20.2 , 


34.0 


34.9 


44. 2 


19.8 


16.8 


12.2 


22.6 


27.9 


40.6 


1961 


i 24.4 


1 28,3 


23.7 


IS. 2 


31.8 


32.6 


49,5 


19.8 


16.5 


13 6 


20.7 


30.1 


40l3 


1962 


24.8 


' 29.5 


23.8 


IS. 2 


32 0 


34.9 


52.8 


19.4 


16.5 


12. 1 


23 1 


21 8 


45 3 


1963 


2.5. 


30.3 


' 24.9 : 


17.5 


33.7 


36,7 


49.9 


19.7 


16.5 


10.4 


23.8 


28.7 


38.4 


1964 


1 25. 0 


29.6 


24.7 


17.6 


- 32.5 


36.0 


4‘t.O 


19.7 


16.8 


11.6 


W 7 


25.2 


37.8 


1965 


1 27. 7 


32 5 


27.8 


19.7 


37.7 


36.2 


49.0 


22.0 


IAS 


11.9 


26.0 


29.0 


3?. 6 


1966 


27.8 


31.9 


:«.7 


16.6 


35. 5 


37.5 


46.7 


23.0 


18.7 


11.6 


27.1 


33 .5 ! 


39.0 


N' T Fsroii ed 




























1947 


{>) 


<0 


89.8 


V) 


V) 


93.5 




V) 


5L3 


V) 




61.0 


1 (') 


1944 


69.9 


f 95. 4 


89.6 


(^) 


V) 


95.6 


96.3 


49 € 


55.5 


V) 


{') 


55 8 i 


t 46.0 


1949 


69.7 


1 91.0 


k5.7 


t') 


V) 


94.4 


95 3 


53.2 


50.1 


t‘> 


(‘) 


W 8 


i 47.0 


1950 


71.0 


94.7 


87.7 


0) 


V) 


95. 8 , 


9,5.5 


52 0 


51.7 




(') 


Cat 


49.5 


1951 


68.4 


91.8 


8«. 5 


V) 


V) 


95.0 


97.1 


50 1 


47.1 


(') 


{•) 


60.5 1 


47.4 


1952 


M.6 


i 92.9 


88.2 


V) 


t') 


93.0 


93.9 


49.9 


53.7 


('J 


V) 


60.4 


44 2 


195-3 


(A 7 


94.6 


8,5 5 


V) 


86.5 


95.9 


96. 1 


43.7 


47.7 


(') 


4v 9 


62.2 


46. 1 


1954 


fA.i 1 


9t.2 


80, 1 


V) 


84.9 


89.5 


93.7 


50.2 


39.9 


(') 


42.1 


60.6 


4A3 


1955 


fAl 


94.3 


81.4 


Vi 


M 4 


94.8 


96.7 


51,3 


44.1 


V) 


47.3 


ev9 


48.6 


1956 


f,8 2 


93.3 


80.5 


V) 


84.9 


90.7 


96i2 


51,7 


46.8 


V) 


49.6 


W.4 , 


49.5 


1957 


66.9 


1 91.0 


79 .6 i 


; V) 


83,2 1 


, 92.8 


96.4 


48,7 


W.2 


V) 


44.1 


61.6 


45.6 


19.58 - - . 


68 0 


91. t 


80 6 


(1) 


84.5 


93 0 


96.3 


50 2 


43.6 
42 1 


(1) 


45, 7 


59 3 ' 


48 2 


1959 


€7.6 


j 94.1 


76.4 


V) 


80.1 


92. 9 : 


96,8 


4s;8 


(') 


44.7 1 


57.5 i 


4d8 


I960 


6A6 , 


94. 4 


77.2 i 


V) 


81.8 


92.8 


97. 1 


M 1 


49.3 


V) 


50.8 


60.3 1 


4A7 


1961 


fAS 


! 92.7 


72 8 


V) 


76.8 


90.1 


96.0 


51.1 


46.1 


V) 


6a9 


Ml2 , 


48,4 


1962 


6A8 


[ 93.8 


74.3 


V) 


7d4 


1 92.3 


96.3 


51.7 


365 




43,2 


€1.7 


49.8 


1963 


6A6 


1 93 9 


T4.2 


V) 


78.2 1 


' 93.5 


9.5-9 


51. 5 


«.3 




4,18 


61.3 


49.3 


1964 


69.8 


1 93.7 


t“.8 


V) 


:z5 i 


92.0 


96.6 


53.0 


41. 1 


(') 


42.6 


60. 2 


51.8 


1965 


70 2 


93 7 


74.2 


<*) 


81.4 ! 


1 91.2 


96.3 


54.0 


41.3 


(') 


42.9 


63 3 


Sl.i 


1966 


70 3 


93.7 


69.3 


(») 


73.5 . 


88.6 


97.7 


55,2 


<1.6 


(') 


44.1 




53.6 



> Not . 

* footrvoM 1. tihV A 1. 

* Pf'Firi'vInf I5I57, fiot ?trkt!y ccmpvaMe »iih fvtkr >rriT«. P<^ 

4. n i 

* Pfrcrnl ol trip cltlH'kn ronin5li tv lions! p^rvNtk>n In the citillAn Istvr.r 
hrc*. 



• Percent not fho»n »b<te b^se ts k« th^rx 

Note: Preause the number of 1^ to 15- year -olds who we not enro!k4 in 
vhool (» very «mall. the san-.plir/ nwisMtity h.r thi« rnoup I« relstivety h^gh . 
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Tobfe B-7. Empidy/nenf Sfolus of fhe Cfvilion Noninsfifufionol PopuloJion 14 fo 24 Yeors Old, by School 
Enrollment, Sex, and Age, October of 1947-46 





Both 


Afale 


Female 


School enrollment 


sexes. 






















J 




and year 


14 to 24 


Total, 


14 to 17 years 






Total. 


14 to 17 years 








years 


14 to 24 








18 and 19 


20 to 24 


14 to 24 








i IS and 19 


20 to 24 




years 










years 


years 




T 




years 


years 








Tcvtal 


14 and 15 


16 and 17 


j years 






Total 


14 and 15 


16 and 17 








Employed (thousands) 


Ekboli’:d 




























1W7 


1,600 


1,090 


724 


(}) 


(1) 


141 


225 


510 


381 


0> 


<}) 


84 


45 


I«4g 


1,T94 


1,219 


814 


(‘) 




182 


223 


675 


466 


<0 


(M 


61 


1 46 


1949 


1,761 


1,113 


724 


(i) 


0) 


156 


234 


64S 


477 




(0 


105 


67 


1950 


2, 331 


1,522 


1.028 


(') 




232 


262 


gng 


585 


V 


(i) 


139 


86 


1951 


2,208 


1,370 


968 


(') 


(') 


166 


236 


838 


63S 




(^) 


124 


76 


1952 


1.914 


1,266 


9V0 


(') 


ih 


186 


170 


648 


492 


h) 


(’) 


74 


82 


1953 « 


1,822 


1,179 


815 


375 


440 


201 


163 


643 


467 


197 


270 


89 


87 


1954 


2,206 


1,396 


964 


441 


523 


187 


245 


810 


573 


199 


374 


121 


116 


1955 


2,556 


1.700 


1,124 


491 


633 


297 


279 


856 


598 


263 


335 


124 


134 


195« 


2,856 


1.792 


1.131 


530 


610 


299 


362 


1.064 


733 


306 


427 


15H 


173 


1957* 


2,953 


1.569 


1,202 


556 


646 


275 


392 


1.114 


750 


298 


452 


161 


203 


1958 


2,856 


1,S66 


1,171 


475 


€96 


281 


414 


1,020 


€77 


280 


397 


198 


145 


1959 


3,145 


1,971 


1,250 


542 


701 


299 


422 


1. 174 


818 


347 


471 


185 


171 


1960 » 


3,150 


2.006 


1,278 


561 


717 


332 


396 


1,144 


783 


326 


457 


197 


164 


1961 


: 3.255 


2,025 


1.2U 


571 


640 


343 


471 


1,230 


831 


423 


408 


216 


183 


1962 • 


' 3.562 


2, 282 


1,317 


€17 


700 


382 


583 


1,280 


876 


392 


478 


181 


229 


1963 


1 3.541 


2,485 


1,446 


5^0 


866 


393 


646 


1,356 


904 


320 


5S4 


223 


229 


1964 


1 3,933 


2,!^ 


1,501 


571 


930 


408 


599 


1,425 


961 


379 


582 


215 : 


2i9 


1965 ... - 


1 4.652 


2,920 


1,657 


656 


1,001 


636 


727 


1,732 


1,111 


463 


708 


326 


296 


1966 


4,914 


3,044 


1,657 


564 


1,093 


634 


753 


1,870 ; 


1,134 


395 


739 


404 j 


332 


N*oi Enbouid 


1 


























1947 


10, K1 


6,0C9 


719 




0) 


I. no 


il80 


4,152 


422 


(0 


(') 


’,074 


2,656 


1945 


9.903 


5,969 


€W 




(') 


1,154 , 


4. 187 


3,934 


392 , 


(') i 


(•) 


993 


2,543 


1949 


9.221 


5.466 


521 


C> 


o> 


1,008 


3.878 


3, 754 


349 


(0 


1‘) 


948 


2,457 


1950 


! 9,S27 


5,679 


S15 


0) 


(') 


1,100 


4,064 


3.848 


342 


(0 


r) 


904 


2,60! 


1951 


1 8,532 


4,864 


474 


(«> 


(') 


1,010 


a,3so 


3,668 


264 


(0 


(-) 


924 


2,480 


1952 


7,800 


4,230 


506 


(«) 


0) 


924 


2,800 


3,fi70 


316 


(^) 


(0 


894 


2,360 


1953 » 


1 7.499 


4.033 


442 


63 


379 


971 


2.620 


3.466 


278 


n 


258 


(W 


2,279 


1954 


! 7.070 


3,702 


343 


44 1 


! 299 


892 


2,467 


3,363 


206 


25 


181 




2.300 


1955 


7,651 


4.141 


357 


52 I 


' 305 


90S 


2,876 


3.610 


270 


21 


249 


951 


2,289 


1956 


1 7, 593 


4,135 


360 ! 


31 


; 329 


845 


2, 930 


3, 458 


255 


IS 


237 


893 


2.310 


1957 » 


j 7,399 


4,135 


304 1 


1 


280 


844 


2. 987 


3,264 


209 


16 


193 


933 


2,122 


1958 ' 


! 7,368 


4,073 


303 I 


is 1 


255 


771 


2.999 ' 


3, 29S 


222 


22 


200 


845 


2.228 


1959 


1 7.702 


4,445 


277 1 


28 : 


249 


865 


3.3C3 


3, 257 


212 


17 


195 


826 


2,219 


19«0«.. 


! 8,017 


4,604 


312 1 


21 


291 


89S 


3.3\;4 


3,413 


237 


14 


221 


922 


2,254 


1961 


1 M99 


4,660 


276 


24 


252 


945 


3, 439 


3, 539 


213 


19 


194 


1,003 


2.323 


1962 « 1 


1 8,275 


i6l6 


258 


22 


236 


927 


3. 4'*.! 


3,6:9 


193 


12 


IBl 


991 


2,478 


1963. 


8,292 


4,677 


234 


17 


217 


904 


3.539 


5, 6t5 


152 
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Table B-7. Employment Status of the Civilian NonInsHtutional Population 14 to 24 Ypars Oldr by School 
Enrollmentr and Agcr October of 1947>-46 — -Continued 



School enrolbnent 
Bod year 


Both 
soies. 
14 10 24 
years 


Mb!q 


Female 


Total, 
14 to 24 
years 


14 to 17 years 


18 and IB 
years 


20 to 24 
years 


Total, 
14 to 24 
years 


14 to 17 years 


. 18«.Di 19 

years 


20 to 34 
yean 


Total 


14 and 15 


18 and 17 


Total 


14 and 15 


16 and 17 
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2 
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64 


8 


58 


83 
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47 
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:i 


2 


69 
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29 


2 


27 


74 
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62 


9 
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47 
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27 


5 


22 
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58 


7 


51 
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3 


35 
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1 
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65 
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52 
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4 


42 
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59 


3 


56 
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Tabu 6-6. Einployment Stofus of High School Groduares Not Enrolled In College and of School Dropouts 
as of October of Year of Graduation or Dropout, by Sex, Martial Status of Women, end Color, 1959-66 

(Persons 18 to 24 years of sge; numbers In thousands) 
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School dropouts 
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Civilian labor force 
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tutlonal 
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80.2 
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13.5 
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40 
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(n 
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(0 
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W1 
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15.2 
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1 39 


n.2 
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348 
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885 
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46 
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40 
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76 4 
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24 
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39 


Female 


571 


398 


99.5 


337 


61 


15.3 


175 
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88 


49.2 


73 


15 
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91 


Single.... 
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359 
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303 


81 
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no 


71 
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W 
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39 
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39 


39.0 


29 


10 
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61 


69 


17 
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13 


4 
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82 
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77.0 


«8 


65 
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71 
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30 
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no 
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T3 


53 
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31 


22 
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20 


51 


(») 


42 


9 
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Total.... 
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17.9 
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354 


239 ' 


6T.« 
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64 
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65 
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48 
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42 


28.0 


29 
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357 


76 


17.6 
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69 


80.9 


67 
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86 
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« 
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90 
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75 


63.0 


55 


20 
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44 
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89 


41 
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31 


10 
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4$ 


56 


14 
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12 


2 
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42 
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60.0 
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66.8 
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85 


29.1 


94 
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79 
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54 


25 
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23 


71 


60 


(») 


41 


9 


10 


21 
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46 


28.6 
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61 
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36 
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84.9 


7$ 


29 
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19 
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71.4 
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64 
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54 


3i0 


37 


17 
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43 
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43 
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15 
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?? 
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27 
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(0 


65 
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13.5 
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63 
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89 
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73 


16 
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29 


75 
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32 


16 


(0 


27 
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18.0 
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57 
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93 
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39 
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(0 
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13 
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(0 
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18.7 
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51 
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90.9 
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12.9 
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97 
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73 


25 


(0 


19 
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55 


43.0 
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73 
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75.3 
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22.7 


U3 


62 
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in 


19 
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(T) 
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6 
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Table Employment Status of High School Graduates Not Enrolled In College and of School Drop- 
outs as of October of Year of Graduation ur Dropout, by Sex, Marital Status of Women, and Color, 
1959-66 — Continued 
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, 133 1 


, 12 4 


234 


304 


j 1S3 


60.2 


146 


37 


20.2 


121 




i 636 


4SS 


91.0 


1 452 


36 1 


i 7.4 


48 


168 


133 


79 2 


106 


27 


20.3 


35 


Female - 


769 


563 


75 8 1 


186 


97 


1 16l6 


186 


136 


50 


36.8 


40 


10 




86 


Single 


i 645 


*38 


78.8 


425 


83 


143 


337 


83 


40 


<^> 


33 


7 


(V 


43 


Married, widowed, divorced. 


1 


























separated 


124 


75 


60 5 


61 


14 


* {*) 


49 


53 


10 


(») 


7 


3 


{•) 


43 


White 


1 M&S 


[ 


82.4 


859 


104 : 


\ 10.8 


205 


:47 


153 


61 9 


122 


31 


20.3 


94 


r^onwhlfe - 


' 1^7 


108 


78,8 ; 


79 


29 1 


26,9 


29 


57 


30 


(») 


24 


6 


(>} 


27 


1966 






























Total 


1. 1.3*33 


9S6 


;« 7 ! 


; Ss6 


140 1 


1 11.2 


317 


266 


172 


6i 7 


141 


31 


18.0 


94 


Male 


i 49S 


1 435 


i S7.3 


397 


j 38 


8.7 


63 


1 152 


i 124 


81.6 


101 


23 


18.5 


28 


Fem'ale 


! 605 , 


1 Wl ! 


68.4 


449 


1 102 


18.5 


254 


114 


1 49 


42 1 


40 


8 


(») 


66 


Single 


’ m 


1 4S5 


72,6 


399 


66 


17.7 


183 


75 


43 


Oi 


35 


8 


(^) 


32 


Manieo, widowed, divorced. 
























separated 


1 ''' 


1 66 


48.2 


50 1 


16 


i 


71 


39 


5 


i>) 


5 




(») 


34 


While 


M60 1 


, 893 , 


■7.0 


778 


' 115 


12.9 


r67 


218 


141 


64,7 


119 


22 


15 6 


77 


Nonwhite 


1 143 


93 ' 


65.0 




25 


' <•) 


50 


1 45 


31 


(•) 


22 


9 


(•) 


17 



« D»U not available by color ‘ Data Include AlasVa and Hawaii beginning 11)60 and are tlierefore not 

* Not arallable. atrlctly comparable with data for 1929. 

> Percent not shown where ba?e la leas than 100,000. 
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Table S<-9. Years of School Completed by the CIvrHon Labor Force 18 Years and Over, by Sex and Color, 

Selected Dates, 1952*67 





Total, 19 
years 
and over 
(thou- 








Fercent distribution 










S€E, co1or< and 




Elementary 


ilfgh school 


College 


School 


NJcdlan 
sdr.)0l years 
c< lUplftoJ 




sands) 


Total 


I^ss than 
5 years ' 


5 Co 8 
years 


1 to 3 

years 


4 years 


1 to 3 
years 


4 years 
or more 


years not 
rfi>orlcd 


Both Sexus 






















Total 






















October 1952 « 


60,772 


100.0 


7.3 


30.2 


18.5 


26,6 


8.3 


7.9 


1.2 


10.9 


March 1957 


64.3S4 


100.0 


6.1 


W.S i 


19,1 


29.1 


8.5 


9.0 


1.4 


ii.e 


March 1959 


65,842 


100.0 


5.2 


24.8 


19.5 


30.3 


0.2 


9.5 


1.6 


IZO 


March 1962 * 


67,968 


100.0 


4.6 


22.4 


19.3 


32.1 


10.7 


11.0 


(h 


12.1 


March 1904 


69, 925 


100.0 


3.7 


20.9 


19.2 


34.5 


10.6 


11.2 


0) 


12.2 


March 1965 


71, 129 


100.0 


3.7 


19.6 


19.2 


35.5 


10.5 


11.6 


(*) 


12.2 


March 19G6 


71,958 


100.0 


3 3 


18.9 


19.0 


36.3 


10.8 


11.8 


(*) 


12.2 


March 1967 


73, 218 


100.0 


3. 1 


17.9 


18, 7 


36.6 


11.8 


12. 0 


(*) 


12.3 


muf 






















October 1952 * 


i*) 


100.0 


5.2 


29.3 


18.7 


28.3 


8.8 


8.5 


12 


11.1 


March 1957 


(‘) 


100,0 


4.3 


25.8 


19.0 


30.8 


9.0 


9.7 


1.2 


12.1 


March 1959 


6S, 726 


100.0 


3.7 


23.6 


19.4 


82.0 


9.7 


10.2 


1.4 


12.1 


5farch 19621 


60,451 


lf>0.O 


3.3 


21.4 


1«*.8 


33.5 


11.3 


11 8 


t») 


11.3 


March 1964 


62.213 


I 'M. 0 


2.7 


19.8 


18.5 


36.0 


11.1 


11.9 


0) 


12 2 


March 1965 


63,261 


100.0 


2.7 


18.9 


18.4 


36.8 


11.0 


V2.2 




ni 


March 19C6 


63,958 


100.0 


2.3 


17.8 


19.3 


37.7 


11.2 


12.5 


(*) 


12.3 


March 1967 


65,076 


100.0 


2.2 


ie.9 


18.1 


37.7 


12.4 


12.8 


(•) 


12.3 


XomrMtc 






















October 1952 * 


(‘) 


100.0 


26.7 


38.7 


15.9 


10.8 


3.7 


2.6 


1.7 


’.6 


March 1957 .... 


(') 


100.0 


21.2 


3i9 


19.3 


14 8 


3.9 


3.4 


2.6 


8.4 


March 1959 


7, 116 


100.0 


17.0 


34.3 


20.6 


15 8 


4 5 


3.9 


3.1 


8.7 


March 1962 » 


7,»7 


ICO.O 


15.4 


29.8 


23.2 


21.0 


5. 7 


4 8 




9.6 


March 1964 


7,713 


100,0 


11.6 


29.2 


24.7 


22 2 


6.6 


5.7 




10.1 


March 1965 




100,0 


11.8 


25.7 


24,9 


24.4 


6.1 


7.C 


(*) 


10.8 


March 1966 


8,000 


100.0 


11.1 


26.7 


24 3 


24.8 


7. 1 


5.9 


(>) 


10.5 


March 1967 


8,142 


100.0 


^0.4 


25.5 


23. 7 


27.5 


7.2 


8.8 


(>) 


10.8 


Male 

Tofol 






















October 1952 * 


41. 


100,0 


8.2 


32 4 


1S.6 


23 3 


8.0 


8.0 


1.5 


10.4 


March 1957 • 


13,721 


100,0 


7.0 


28.8 


19.3 


23.8 


8.2 


9.1 


1.5 


11.1 


March 1959 


44.286 


100.0 


6. 1 


26.6 


19.9 


26.7 


8.9 


10.3 


1.6 


11.5 


March 1962 *.. 


45. on 


100.0 


5 4 


24.2 


10.6 


28, 7 


10.4 


11.7 




12 0 


March 1964 


45,600 


100, c 


14 


22,5 


19.4 


31 1 


10 6 


12.1 


t') 


12 1 


March 1965 


46.258 


100.0 


4. 1 


21.3 


19,4 


32.0 


10.5 


12.4 


C> 


12.2 


March 196$ 


4^ 356 


100.0 


3.9 


20.6 


19.3 


32.8 


10 7 


12.8 


t») 


12.2 


March 1967 


4'5,5:i 


100.0 


3.7 


19.7 


19.8 


32,9 


11.7 


13.2 


(>) 


12.2 
























October 1952 > 


(•) 


100 0 


6 3 


31. g 


19.9 


24.6 


8.4 


8.8 


1.4 


10 8 


March 1959 


39, p56 


100.0 


4.S 


25 7 


19.9 


28 2 


9.5 


11.0 


14 


11.9 


51 arch 1962 * 


40.503 


100. 0 


3.8 


23 .4 : 


19,3 


29. g 


11.0 


12 6 


(»> 


12.1 


March 1964 


41.C2S 


100.0 


3.2 


21.7 1 


19.8 


32.4 


11.1 


12 7 


V*) 


12 2 


March 19(6. 


41,652 


100.0 


3 2 


1 20. 7 ] 


, 18.8 


33 2 


no 


13 1 


(') 


12 2 


March 1966 


11,706 


100.0 


2 8 


1 19.8 


18.7 


33 9 


11. 1 


13 7 


(*) 


12 3 


March 1967 


11,911 


100,0 


2.6 


18.8 


18.3 


33.9 


12. S 


14 1 


(») 


1? 3 


.Von IT M.'/ 






















October 1952 « 


c> 


100,0 


29.8 ' 


38 J 


15-0 


9 6 


3.4 


1.9 


2. 1 


7.2 


March IP59 


1.330 


100.0 


21.5 


34 6 


19. 1 


IS S 


4 1 


3 5 


3.6 


8.3 


March 1962 * 


1,508 


100 0 


19.3 


31.2 


22 2 


19 1 


5.1 


3 6 


(') 


P.O 


March 1964 


4. 572 


100.0 


14 6 


29.9 


24 5 


19.1 


5.7 


6 1 




9 7 


Mveh 1965 


4,606 


lOO 0 


15.4 


96.4 


24 4 


21.4 


^0 


6. 1 


(*) 


10.0 


March 196« 


4.M0 


100 0 


14.1 


2R,0 


24 3 


i 2\.g 


6.6 


5,1 


1*) 


10 0 


March 1967 

FoJtnotea at Pnd of table. 


' 4.660 


100 0 


13 1 


27 1 


23 3 


^ 21 4 


6.7 


' 5 3 


' i') 


* 10.2 
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Toble B-9. Yean af School Completed by rhe Civilian Labor Force 16 Yeors ancf Over, by Sex and Color, 

Selected Dates, W52-67^Conlfnued 



Percent distribution 



Sei, color t and date 


years 
and Over 
(thou- 
sands) 


Total 


Elementary 


High school 


College 


School 
years not 
repor ted 


Median 
school years 
completed 


Less tnan 
5 years > 


5to8 

years 


1 to 3 
years 


4 years 


1 to 3 
years 


4 years 
or more 


FevaLC 






















Tofaf 






















October 1952 * 


19, (Ks 


100. 0 


5.4 


25.4 


18.2 


33.8 


8.8 


7.7 


.8 


12.0 


March 1957 ' 


20,663 


100.0 


4.2 


22.6 


18.6 


35.1 


0.1 


8.2 


1.2 


12.1 


March 1959. 


21,556 


100.0 


1 5 


21. 1 


t8.8 


37.6 


0.6 


7.9 


14 


12.2 


MaiLh 1962»... 


22, ''’7 


100. 0 


3.0 


18.8 


t8.8 


38.7 


11.2 


9.5 


(*) 


12.2 


March 1964 


24. j2« 


100.0 


2. 4 


17.8 


18,8 


40.9 


10.6 


9.5 


(*) 


12.3 


March 1965 


2i571 


100.0 


2.4 


16.6 


IS. 7 


41.9 


10.4 


10.0 


(') 


12.3 


March 1966 


25v602 


100.0 


2.1 


15.7 


18.4 


43.0 


ll.O 


9.9 


(*) 


12.3 


March 196,7 


26^ 647 


100.0 


2.1 


Its 


18. 5 


42.9 


11.8 


9.9 


(') 


12.3 


Hhtff 






















October 1952 * — — 


(') 


200.0 


2.9 


23.4 


19.4 


36 9 


9.6 


8.3 


.5 


12.1 


March 1959 


IS, 770 


100.0 


2. 2 


19.2 


19.3 


40.2 


10,3 


8. 5 


i,3 


12.2 


March 1962 • 


19. 946 


100.0 


2. 1 


17.4 


17.9 


40.8 


11 9 


10. 0 


(*J 


12.3 


March 1964 


21.154 


100. 0 


1.6 


16.2 


17.8 


43.0 


Ll.O 


10. 1 


(') 


12.3 


March 


21.609 


100.0 


1,7 


15.3 


17.7 


43.9 


11.0 


10.3 


(') 


12.3 


March 19&6' 


22,252 


100.0 . 


1.3 


14. 4 


17.5 


45.1 


11.4 


10.3 


(*) 


12.4 


March 1967. 


23,165 


100.0 


1.3 


13.5 


17.6 


44.7 


12.4 


10.4 


(*> 


12.4 


iVonii tiitc 






















October 1952 *. 


(0 


100.0 


22.4 


39 2 


17.1 


12. « 


4.0 


3.6 


l.I 


8 1 


March 1959 


Z786 


100.0 


12.2 


33.9 


22.5 


19.7 


5.0 


4 5 


2.2 


9.4 


March 1962 • 


3.029 


100.0 


9.8 


27.8 


24.9 


24.9 


8.0 


6u7 


(•) 


10.8 


Marih 1964 


3.141 


100.0 


7.0 


28.2 


25.1 


26.6 


7.8 


5.3 


(*) 


10.8 


March, 19« 


3,262 


100.0 


6.7 


24.9 


25.7 


78. '1 


6.3 


7.8 


(*) 


11. 1 


March j966. 


3, a50 


IM.O 


7.0 


24.9 


24. 4 


28.3 


7.9 


6.9 


(') 


11.2 


March 1967 


3,462 


lOt'.O 


6.9 


23.1 


24 2 


31. S 


7.9 


6.4 


(*) 


11 5 



1 1nciulea t- ^r.s rff-trllng no school yeari compleled. 

• See footnote l. table A-l. 

• Data for who e educational aMalnment was not reported were 



distributed amonii the other categories. 

‘Not available; data published as percent distribution only. 
» Data by color not available for March 1&57, 



O 
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Table B~10. Median Year* of School Compleled by the Civilian Nonfn*filulional Population 18 Years 
and Over, by Employment Status and Sex, Selected Dateii, 1952-67 



Labor {oico 



Bex and date 


Tefal. 18 
years 
and over 






Employed 






Not la labor 
force 






Total 


Total 


Agriculture 


Nonag rl cul- 
ture 


Vnem ployed 


Both Sixes 

October 1952 


10.6 


10.9 


10.9 


(>> 




10. 1 


10.0 


March 957 

March 1959 


11.0 

11.4 


11.6 

12.0 


11.7 

12.0 


8.6 


0) 

12.1 


9.4 

9.9 


10.2 

10.6 


March 1962 


ii.y 


12.1 


12.1 


8.7 


12.2 


10.6 


10.7 


March 1964 


12.0 


12.2 


12.2 


8.8 


12.2 


10.9 


10.9 


March 1965 


12.1 


12.2 


12 2 


8.8 


12.3 


11. 1 


11 1 


March 1966 


12.1 


12.2 


r 3 


8.9 


12.3 


11-2 


11.2 


March 1967 - 


12.1 


12,3 


12.3 


9.0 


12.3 


11.4 


11.3 


Mali 

October 1952 


10.1 


10.4 


10.4 


0) 


(») 


8.8 


8.8 


March 1957 


10.7 


11.1 


11.2 


(') 




B.9 


8.8 


March 1959 


11.1 


11. S 


11.7 


8.6 


12.0 


B.S 


8.8 


March 1962 


11.6 


12.0 


12,1 


8.7 


12.1 


10.0 


8.7 


March 1964 


:2.o 


12 1 


12, 1 


8.8 


12.2 


10.3 


8.7 


March 19W 


12.0 


12.2 


12,2 


8.7 


12.2 


10.6 


8.8 


March 1906 


12.1 


V2 2 


12.2 


8.8 


12.3 


10.6 


8.9 


March 1967 


12. 1 


12.2 


12.3 


8.9 


12.3 


10.7 


9-0 


FZMAtE 

October 1952 


1T.0 


12.0 


12.0 


V) 


0) 


11.5 


10.4 


March 1957 


11.4 


12,1 


12.1 




C) 


10.4 


10.7 


March 1959 


11.7 


12,2 


12.2 


8.3 


12.2 


10.7 


10.0 


March 1962 


12,0 


12,2 


12.3 


9-4 


12.3 


11.5 


11.2 


March 1964 


12.1 


12,3 


12.3 


9.5 


12.3 


U,9 


11.8 


March 1965 


12. 1 


17.3 


12.3 


9.4 


12.3 


II.9 


11.7 


March 19W 


12.1 


12 3 


11.3 


IO.6 


12.3 


12,1 


11.7 


March 1967 


12,1 

1 


12.3 


12.4 


11.3 


12.4 


12,0 


11.9 



t Kc'C arall«bl«. 



Table B-11. Median Years of School Completed by the Civilian Labor Force 18 Years and Over, by 

Sex and Age, Selected Dates, 1952-67 



October 1M2-. 
March IM7 — 

March 19^ 

March I9e2.... 
March 

March 1965.... 
Marcli 

March JW7.... 



October 1M2. 
March 1957... 
March 1959... 
March ie«2... 
March 19M... 
March 1965... 
March 19M... 
March 1987-.., 



October 1952. . 
March 1957 .... 
March 1959... . 

March 1962 

March 19«.... 

March 1965 

March 1966.... 
Xfarch 1967..,. 



&ei and date 



Uoi.i Sixes 



Mai I 



Fxualk 



18 to 24 
yea-j 


25 to 34 
years 


35 to 44 
years 


45 to 84 
years 


88 ( 0 64 
years 


63 years 

ana 


12.2 


12.1 


11.4 


8. 


8 


6.8 


12.3 


12.2 


12.0 


9.8 


8.8 


12 3 


12.3 


12.1 


10 6 


e.9 


6.6 


12.4 


12.4 


12.2 1 


11.6 


9.4 


8.8 


12.4 


12,4 


13.2 


12.0 


10.0 


8.9 


12.4 




13.8 


12.0 


10.8 


8.9 


12.6 


13.5 


12.8 


1 12.1 


10.4 


9.1 


>3 5 


17.5 


12 ; 


17.1 


10.8 


9.0 


11 6 


12.1 


'1.2 


8. 


7 


8.2 


12. 1 


12,2 


n z 


9,0 


8.4 


12.1 


13 3 


ii-i 


10.4 1 


1 6.8 


8.8 


12.3 


13 4 


12.3 


11 1 


9.0 


8.7 


13.3 


12.4 


12.3 


11.6 


' 9.3 


6.6 


12.3 


13 8 


12 3 


V 7 


9.6 


6 8 


12.4 


13.6 


12 3 


li.9 


9.; 


6.9 


12.4 


13.8 


13.3 


12 1 


10.4 


6.9 


13.4 


13.; 


11.9 


9. 


3 


8.8 


12.4 


13.? 


12. 1 


10.8 


8.8 


12. 4 


13 3 


12.3 


11.7 


10.0 


6,6 


12.8 


13.4 


13 3 


12.1 


10.7 


0.0 


12.6 


>3.4 


13 3 


12.1 


11.3 


10.2 


12.5 ' 


13 4 


13 3 


13 3 


11 8 


9.8 


12 6 


12.6 


12.3 


13 3 


11 6 


10.4 


126 


1? .1 


12 3 


17 2 


116 


10.1 




r. n 
CO 
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Tabfe B-12. Median Years of School Completed by the Employed Civilian Labor Force 18 Years and 
Over, by Sex, Occupation Group, and Color, Selected Dales, 1948-67 



and occupation group 



^ Borir Sexes 

All occupation groups. 

Professional and managerial workers 

Professional and technical workers 

Managers, officials, and proprietors 

Farmers and farm laborers 

Farmers and farm managers 

Farm laborers and foremen 1 

Clerical and sales workers 

Clerical workers 

Sales w orkers 

Craftsmen, operatives, and laborers 

Craftsmen and foremen 

Operatives 

Nonfarm laborers 

Service workers 

Private household workers " 

Other service workers 



All oceupatlon groups 

Professional and managerial workers. , . 
Professional and technical workers. 
Managers, offielals, and proprietors. 

Farmers aod farm laborers 

Farmers and farm managers 

Farm laborers and foremen 

Clerical and sales workeis 

Clerical workers 

Sales workers 

Craftsmen, operatives, and laborers 

Craftsmen and foremen 

Operatives 

Konfarra laborers 

Service workers 

Private household workers 

Other service worker? 



All occupation groups 

Professional and managtrfal workers 

Professional and technical workers.... 

Managers, officials, and proprietors 

Farmers and farm laborers 

Farmers and farm managers 

Farm laborers and foremen 

Clerical and sales workers 

Clerical w orkers 

Sales workers 

Craftsmen, operatives, and laborers 

Craftsmen and foremen.. 

Operatives 

N^onfanti laborers 

Service worker? 

Private household workers 

Other service workers. 

Footnotes at e^nd of table. 



Total 



March 


March 


March 


March 


March 


March 


March 


October 


O 

l! 


W57 


1066 


1 1965 


1064 


10C2 


1059 


1057 


1952 


1048 » 


12.3 


12.3 


12.2 


12.2 


12.1 


12.0 


11.7 


10.9 


lie 


14.7 


14.6 


1 14.2 


14.0 


13.9 


13.5 


13.2 


12.9 : 


12.8 


16.3 


16.3 


16.3 


16.2 


16.2 


16.2 


16 + 


16 + 


18+ 


12 7 


12.6 


12.6 


12.5 


12. 5 


12.4 


12.4 


12.2 


12.2 


8.C 


8.8 


6.7 


8. 7 


8.7 


8.6 


8.5 


8.3 


8.0 


9.1 


8.9 


8 8 


8.8 


8.8 


8.7 


8.6 


8. S 


8.2 


8.6 


8.6 


8.4 


8.5 


8.5 


8.3 


8.2 


7.S 


7.6 


12.5 


12.5 


12.5 


12.5 


17.5 


12.5 


12.4 


12.4 


V2.4 


12.5 


12.5 


12.5 


12.5 


12.5 


12.5 


12.5 


12.5 


(* 


12.5 


12.5 


12.5 


12. 5 


12.5 


12.4 


12.4 


12.3 


c. 


n.i 


11.0 


10.8 


10.7 


10.4 


10.0 


9.7 


9.2 


9.0 


12. 0 


11.9 


11.7 


11.5 


11.2 


11.0 1 


1 10.5 


10.1 


9.7 


10.8 


10.7 


10.6 


10.5 


10.1 


9.9 


9.5 


9.1 


9.1 


9.5 


9.6 


9.5 


9.3 


89 


8.6 


8.5 


8.3 


80 


11.0 


10.9 


10.8 


10.5 


10.2 


9.7 


9.0 


8.8 


8.7 


8.9 


8.9 


8.9 


8.8 


8.7 


8.4 


8.3 


8.1 


(») 


11.5 


11.4 


11.3 


n.o 


10.8 


10.3 


9.6 


2.2 


(») 


12.3 


12.2 


12.2 


12.1 


12.1 


11.7 


11.2 


10.4 


10.2 


14.4 1 


14.3 


13.9 


13.6 


13.5 


13.2 


12.9 


12.8 


12.6 


16.3 


16.4 


16^4 


16.2 


16.4 


16.4 


16 + 


16 + 


16+ 


12,7 


12.7 


12.C 


12.6 


12.5 


12.4 


12.4 


12. 2 


12.2 


8.8 


8.7 


8.7 


8,7 


8.7 


8.6 


8.4 


8.4 


8.2 


9.1 


8.9 


8.8 


8.8 


8.6 


8.7 


8.6 


8.5 


8.3 


8.2 


7.9 


8.0 


8.2 


8.3 


7.7 


7.4 




7.8 


12.6 


12.6 


12.6 


12,6 


12.6 


)2.5 


12.5 


12.4 


12.4 


12.5 


12.5 


12.5 


n. 5 


12 5 


12.5 


12.4 


12.4 


(•) 


12.8 


12.7 


12,7 


12.: 


12.7 


12.6 


12.5 


12,5 


(*) 


11.2 


11.1 


11.0 


10.8 


10.4 


10.1 


9.7 


9.1 


9.3 


12.0 


11.8 


11,7 


u.s 


11.2 


ll.Q 


10.5 


10.1 


9.7 


It.O 


10.9 


10. S 


10.7 


10.2 


10.0 


9.6 


9.0 


0.1 


9.5 


9.4 


9.5 


9.3 


8.9 


8.5 


8.5 


8.3 


8.0 


11.4 


11.? 


11.1 


10.6 


10.3 


10. \ 




(0 


0.0 


{*) 


(*) 


(•) 


(•) 


(*) 


C») 


(0 


<‘) 


(*) 


11.5 


11.3 


11.2 


10.6 


10.4 


10.1 


9.0 


8.8 


(*) 


12.4 


12 3 


12.3 


12.3 


12.3 


17.2 


12 1 


12.1 


11.7 


15.9 


\r>.9 


15.0 


15.0 


14.7 


14.0 


14.4 


14.0 


13.7 


16.2 


112 


16.7 


16.1 


16.1 


15.9 


16 + 


16 + 


15.9 


12.4 


12.6 


12.4 


12.4 


12.4 


12.2 


12.3 


U.2 


12.1 


10.7 


^0.2 


9.0 


9.0 


8.9 


8.7 




8.0 


7.4 


(•) 


9.6 


9.0 


9.1 


9.0 


8.5 




8.5 


7-8 


10.7 


10.4 


9.0 


9.0 


3.9 


8.8 


8.7 


7,9 


7.3 


12.5 


12.5 


12.5 


12.5 


12.5 


12.4 


12.4 


12.4 


12.4 


12.5 


12.5 


12.5 


12.5 


12.6 


12.5 


12,5 


12.5 


(») 


12.3 


12.2 


12.2 


12.2 


12.1 


12.2 


12.0 


12.1 


(») 


10.6 


las 


10.2 


10. 1 


10.0 


9.8 


r*) 


9.4 


9,1 


11.5 


12.1 


11.8 


11.2 


9.2 


11 2 


11.3 


11.6 


10.4 


10,5 


10.4 


10.1 


10.0 


9.9 


9.7 


9.3 


9.3 


9.0 


(}) 




9.6 


0) 


10.0 


C») 


(0 


3.6 


(0 


i 10.8 


, 

10.7 


10.6 


10.4 


10.2 


C-5 


9.0 


8.8 


8.5 


1 8.9 


8.9 


89 


8.8 


8.7 


8.4 


8.3 


81 


(») 


1 11.5 


1 11.5 


11.4 


11.2 


11 1 


10.5 


10.2 


9.7 
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Table S-12. Median Years of School Completed by the Employed Civilian labor Force 18 Years and 
Over, by Sex, Occopatior Grovp, and Color, Selected Dates, 1948-67 — Continued 









White * 










Nonw'hlte ' 






Sex and occupation gioup 


March 

1967 


March 

19G6 


March 

1965 


March 

1964 


March 

1962 


March 

1059 


March 

1967 


March 

1966 


March 
1965 , 


March 

1964 


March 

1062 


March 

1959 


Both Sex*;s 

All occupat'en groups . 


12.4 


12 3 


12.3 


12.3 


12.2 


12.1 


10.8 


10 6 


10.5 


10. 1 


9.6 


8.6 


Professional and managerial workers 


14.6 


14.5 


14.1 


14.0 


13.9 


13. 4 


16.0 


16.1 


16.1 


15.4 


14. 7 


15. 1 


Professional and technical workers 


16. 2 


16.3 


1&3 


161 


16.2 


ia2 


16.3 


16.5 


16.5 


16.2 


16.2 


16.2 


Managers, othcials, and proprietors 


12. 7 


12.7 


.2.6 


12.5 


12.5 


’2. 4 


12 2 


12.4 


11.8 


10.7 


ll.Q 


8.4 


Farmers and farm laborers 


9.0 


9.0 


8.9 


8.9 


8.8 


8.7 


6.2 


5.9 


5.5 


6,1 


5.9 


5.5 


> aimers and farm managers. 


9.3 


8.9 


8.9 


6.9 


8.9 


8.8 , 


6.7 


(') 


so 


5.9 


5.6 


5.2 


kurm laborers and foremen 


Ei.9 


9.1 


8,7 


8.7 


8.8 


8.6 


6.0 


5.8 


5. 3 


6.2 


6.0 


5.7 


Clerical and sales v orkers 


12.5 


12.5 


12.6 


P 5 


12.5 


12.6 


12.5 


12.5 


12.6 


12.5 


12.4 


12.5 


Clerical workers 


12.5 


12.5 


12. 5 


1^.5 


12. 6 


12.5 


12.5 


12.6 


12.6 


12.6 


!2, 5 


12.5 


Sales workers 


12.5 


12,5 


12. 5 


12.5 


12.5 


12.4 


12 3 


12.2 


12 3 


12.2 


12 0 


(') 


Craftsmen, operatives, and laborers 


11.2 


U.l 


II. 0 


10.8 


10.6 


10.3 


9.0 


0.6 


9.7 


9.6 


8.8 


8.2 


Craftsmen and foremen 


12.0 


11.9 


11.8 


11.6 


11.3 


11. i) 


10. 2 


10.5 


!0.4 


10.6 


9.0 


9.3 


Operatives 


10.9 


las 


10.7 


10.6 


10.2 


10.1 


10.4 


10.1 


10.2 


10.1 


9.3 


8.7 


Nonfarm laborers 


10.0 


lao 


9.9 


9.9 


9.4 


0.0 


8.6 


8.6 


8.6 


9.4 


8.1 


6.8 


Service W'Otkers 


11. 5 


II. 4 


11.3 


11.0 


10.7 


10. 1 


0.8 


9.7 


9.8 


0.3 


9.2 


8.8 


Private hou.<!ehold workers 


9.8 


9.3 


B.O 


9.1 


8.9 


8.7 


8.5 


8.6 


8.9 


8.6 


8.3 


7.8 


Other service workers. 


11.7 


11.7 


11,6 


11.3 


11,0 


10,5 


ia7 


10.6 


10.4 


10.0 


1 10.2 


9.8 


Male 


























All occupation groups . 


12.3 


12.3 


12.2 


12. 2 


12.1 


12.0 


10.3 


10.0 


10.1 


9.7 


9.0 


8.2 


Professional and managerial workers 


14. 4 


14.3 


13.9 


13.6 


13.5 


13.2 


14.6 


15.7 


16.0 


15.4 


12.6 


14.8 


professional and technical workers 


16.3 


16.4 


16. 4 


16. 4 


16.4 


16.4 


15 2 


;6.6 


16.6 


16.5 


16.2 


16.2 


Manager.s olTiCmls, and proprietors 


12. B 


12.7 


12. 6 


12.6 


12.5 


12.4 


12,1 


12.1 


11.5 


11.0 


10.7 


(•) 


Farmers and farm laborers 


B.0 


8.9 


8.8 


8.8 


8.8 


8,7 


A 1 


5.6 


5.2 


5.0 


5.6 


5.3 


Farmers and farm manage/ s 


9.3 


8.9 


8.9 


8.9 


8.8 


8.8 


6.6 


(') 


5.8 


5 3 


5.2 


5.0 


Farm laborers and foremen 


8.6 


8.6 


8.4 


8.5 


8.7 


8.3 


5.8 


5.5 


(') 


6.2 


5.7 


5.5 


Clerical and sales workers 


12.6 


12.6 


12.6 


12.6 


12.6 


12.5 


12.4 


12.5 


12.5 


12 3 


12.4 


12.4 


Clerical workers 


12. S 


12. S 


12.1 


12.5 


12.6 


12.6 


12. 4 


12.4 


12.6 


12.4 


12.4 


12.4 


Sales workers 


12.8 


12.7 


12.7 


12.7 


12.7 


12,5 


(') 


(') 


(') 


(•> 


1') 


{*) 


Craftsmen, operative.", and laborers 


11.4 


11.3 


11.2 


11.0 


10.7 


10.4 


9.5 


9.4 


9.6 


0.4 


8.6 


7.0 


Craftsmen and foremen 


12.0 


1L9 


11.8 


11.6 


11.3 


11. 0 


10.1 


10.2 


10.3 


10.5 


8.9 


9.2 


Operatives 


11.1 


11.1 


11. 0 


10.8 


10.4 


10.2 


10.0 


9.9 


10.0 


10.0 


8.9 


8.4 


Non farm laborers 


9.9 


10.0 


0.0 


0.8 


9.4 


9.0 


8.6 


8.5 


8.6 


8.3 


8.1 


6 7 


Service workers 


11. S 


U.6 


11.5 


11.2 


10.7 


10.2 


10.3 


10.2 


10.0 


8.0 


9.4 


0.3 


Private houscliold workers--. 


(') 


(•) 


(') 


CJ 


l'> 


(') 


(*) 




(') 


(*) 


(») 


(■) 


Other service w orkers 


11,9 


11.6 


11.6 


11.3 


10.7 


10.3 


10 3 


10.2 


lao 


8.0 


9.6 


9.6 


female 


























All occupation groups 


12.4 


12.1 


12. 4 


12 3 


12.3 


12.3 


11.6 


11.2 


11.2 


10.8 


10.5 


9.4 


Profe.ssiom 1 and managerial workers 


l«.l 


15.1 


14.8 


160 


R6 


14.0 


16.3 


16.3 


15.3 


15.5 


16.2 


15 5 


Profesilonal and technical workers . 


16-1 


16.3 


16.1 


16.2 


16.0 


15.8 


16.4 


15.4 


16.4 


lA 1 


16.3 


16.2 


-Vanag Ts, cfficials, and proprietrrs 


12. 4 


1^4 


12.4 


12.4 


12.4 


12.3 


(') 


(') 


(*) 


(') 


l‘> 


(•) 


Farmers r.nd farm laborers 


11. 2 


las 


9.5 


9.4 


9.3 


8.9 


(*) 


(') 


(') 


(•) 


(•) 


(»J 


Ffti mers and farm managers. 


(•) 


9.9 


0.5 


9.B 


9.5 


8.f 


(•) 


(') 


(•) 


{•> 


1') 


(») 


Farm laborers and ff.ren^en 


11.4 


10.9 


9.4 


9.3 


9.2 


9.C 


1‘) 


(»> 


1*) 


1») 


1») 


t') 


Clerical and sales workers 


12. 6 


12.5 


12.5 


12.5 


12.5 


12.4 


12.6 


12. 5 


12.6 


12.6 


12 5 


12.5 


Clerical workers 


12. 5 


12.5 


12.5 


12.5 


12 5 


12.5 


12.6 


12.0 


12.6 


12.7 


12.5 


12.6 


Sales workers 


12 3 


12.2 


12. 2 


12.2 


12.1 


12.2 


(') 


(b 


(') 


(•) 


(') 


(•) 


Craftsmen, operatives, and laborers... 


10.6 


las 


10.2 


10.0 


9.9 


9.8 


11.1 


10.9 


10.6 


10.7 


10 0 


9.5 


Craftsmen and foremen 


11 4 


12.0 


11,7 


LI. 2 


11.1 


11.1 


(') 


(') 


(') 


(•) 


cn 


(•) 


Operatives 


10.4 


10-3 


10.1 


9.9 


9.9 


9.8 


11.1 


10,7 


10.6 


10.5 


10. c 


9.4 


Nonfarm laborers 


(•) 

11.3 


(') 

11.2 


(') 

11.1 


(») 

10.9 


{') 

10.7 


(M 
10. C 


(') 

9.6 


(') 

9.5 


(•> 

9.7 


<•) 

9.5 


(■) 

9.2 


(■) 


Service workers 


8.6 


Private household w'orkers- 


9. 9 


9.4 


8.9 


9.1 


8.0 


8.7 


8.5 


8.6 


8.9 


8.6 


8.3 


7.8 


Other service w orkers 


11.6 


11.7 


11.6 


11.3 


11.3 


10.6 


11.0 


10.8 


10.7 


10.8 


10.7 


10.0 



1 l>ftra for 194S do not Include persons 65 years and over. 

* Kol available. 

• Median not shown where base Is less than 100,000. 



* Median not snown w here base is less lb an 150,000. 

* Data by color not available prior to 1959, 
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Tcible B-13. Persons W(lh Two Jobs or Moroi by Industry and Class of Worker of Primary and Secondary 

Jobr Selected Dales, 1956-66^ 



Item 



f BDf AAT Job 
A' umfcfr 

Total boHJn* 2 or more Jobs 

Agncultvire 

Wmc and sal*ry workers 

SelF-emPloyed workers 

Unpaid f&mil'/ workers 

Non agricultural Industries 

Wage and salary workers - . 

SelMmployed workers 

Unpaid family workers 

Perctit of Totd Emplcyei 

Tota’ holding 2 or more lobs 

Agrlcaiture., 

Wage and salary workers 

Self-employed workers 

Unpaid family workers 

Nonagrlculturol Industries # 

Wage and salary workers 

Seli-emPloyed workers 

Unpaid family woikers 

SEOONDABT JOB 

N^ut ber (fAotiSorkfi) 

Total holding 2 or more Jobs 

Agriculture 

Wage and salary woikers 

Self-employed wwkers 

Nonagrl cultural Industries 

Wage and salary workers 

Self-employed workers 



May of- 


December of— 


July of- 


1M6 


1965 


1964 


1963 


1962 


I960 


1959 


1958 


1957 


1956 


3, 636 


3, 756 


3,726 


3,921 


3, 342 


3,012 


2,966 


3,099 


3,570 


3,653 


335 


416 


405 


386 


364 


332 


321 


629 


858 


B66 


fS 


133 


139 


146 


102 


97 


104 


264 


285 


295 


2(« 


218 


230 


195 


210 


206 


199 


264 


385 


402 


47 


65 


36 


45 


52 


27 


18 


101 


188 


169 


3, m 


3,340 


3, 321 


3,535 


2,978 


2,680 


2,645 


2, 470 


2,712 


2,787 


3, no 


3, 13 r 


3,135 


3, 361 


2.764 


2, 489 


2,451 


2.257 


2, 447 


2,569 


177 


201 


175 


169 


194 


184 


182 


103 


237 


300 


li 


9 


11 


5 


20 


7 


12 


15 


28 


18 


i.9 


5.2 


5.2 


5.7 


4.9 


4.6 


4.5 


4.8 


5.3 


5.5 


7.8 


8.1 


3.1 


7.5 


6.7 


A7 


6.7 


9.3 


ll.O 


11.2 


A6 


8.4 


8.8 


8.8 


6.2 


6.7 


7,7 


13.2 


12.1 


13.4 


8.9 


8.6 


9.3 


7.5 


7.5 


7.6 


7.2 


8.1 


10.7 


10.9 


6.6 


6.5 


3.7 


4.8 


5.2 


3.6 


2.5 


6.9 


10.0 


9.4 


4.S 


5 0 


5.0 


5.5 


4.7 


4.4 


4.3 


4.2 


4.6 


4.7 


5.0 


S.2 


5-3 


3.9 


5.0 


4.6 


4.6 


4.4 


4.7 


4.9 


2.8 


3 " 


2,7 


2.7 


3.0 


2.8 


2.8 


3.1 


3.7 


3.3 


2.5 


1.5 


1.9 


.9 


2.9 


l.l 


2.0 


2.2 


3.9 


2.7 


3,636 1 


S. 756 


3,726 


3, 921 


3,342 


3,012 


2,966 


3,099 


3,570 


3,653 


721 


788 


801 


825 


645 


587 


649 


850 


1, 035 


1, 111 


139 


167 


181 


188 


176 


135 


130 


362 


500 


485 


583 


619 


616 


637 


469 


4S2 


519 


488 


629 


626 


2, 915 


2.9TO 


2,925 


3, 006 


2.697 


2,425 




2,249 


2.535 


2,542 


2,335 


3,380 


2, 367 


2,481 


2,176 


2,025 


1,907 


1,905 


2.187 


2,202 


580 


581 


558 


615 


521 


400 


410 


344 


348 


340 



' Survey on dual jobholders was not conducted in 1M7. 

Note: Persons wbo:'>e only extra jot b as an unpaid family worker are not 
counted as dual jobholders. 



Data include Alaska and Hawaii beginning 1060 and are therefore not 
strictly comparable with earlier years. 
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Yobfe D-14. Persons WiYh Work Experfence During the Year, by Extent of Employment and by Sex# 

1950-66 

tPersou 14 yews and ov'er !or 19W-6e, 16 ye&rs and over for 1W6) 



9 



N'un;ber who worked during year (thousands) i 



Percent dLstrlbuflon 



Sex and year 






Full lime * 






Fart time 








Full time « 






Fart time 




Total 


Total 


50 to 
52 

weeks 


27 to 

49 

weeks 


itf 

26 

weeks 


Total 


50 to 
32 

weeks 


27 to 

49 

weeks 


1 to 
26 

weeks 


Total 


Total 


60 to 
£2 

weeks 


27 to 

49 

weeks 


1 to 
26 

weeks 


Total 


60 to 
32 

weeks 


27 to 

49 

weeks 


1 to 
26 

week's 


Both Sexib 
1950 


68,876 


53,181 


3G,375 


11,795 


S,Qt3 


10,695 


3,322 


2,2t4 


5, 162 


100.0 


84.5 


35,7 


17.1 


11.6 


13.5 


18 


3.2 


7.6 


1951 


€9, 962 


59,544 


43,142 


12, 018 


7,381 


10,418 


3, 144 


2,240 


5,034 


100.0 


85.1 


57.4 


17.2 


10.6 


14.9 


13 


3.2 


7.2 


3952 « 


70.512 


60,294 


40, 480 


12, 374 


7,434 


10,218 


3,092 


2, 294 


4,832 


100.0 


85.5 


37.4 


17.3 


las 


113 


14 


3.3 


6.0 


1953* 


70,682 


60,532 


41,001 


12,003 


6,928 


10,150 


3, 2 70 


2,333 


4,547 


100.0 


85.6 


58.9 


17.0 


9.8 


114 


4.6 


3.3 


6.4 


1954 


71,797 


60, 059 


40,080 


12,025 


7,954 


11,738 


3, 701 


2,663 


5,374 


100.0 


83.7 


55.8 


10, 7 


11. 1 


16.3 


5.2 


3,7 


7.6 


1955 


75,353 


62,581 


42,624 


11,952 


8,005 


12,772 


4,773 


2,373 


5,428 


100. 0 


83.1 


56.8 


13.9 


10.6 


16.9 


6.3 , 


3.4 


7.2 


1956 


75, 852 


62. 437 


42,778 


11,791 


7,868 


13,415 


4, 760 


2, 693 


5,962 


loao 


82.3 


58.4 


15.3 


10.4 


17.7 


6.3 1 


3.6 


7.9 


195T 


77,664 


62,874 


42-818 


11,981 


8,075 


14,790 


4,es9 


2,872 


6,929 


100.0 


81.0 


33.1 


15.4 


10.4 


19.0 


6.4 


3.7 


8.0 


19M 


77,117 


61,676 


41,32^ 


11,546 


8,799 


15,441 


5,402 


3,025 


7, 014 


100. 0 


60i0 


53.6 


15.0 


11.4 


20.0 


7.0 


3.9 


0.1 


1959 « 


78, 162 


63,004 


42,030 


12,515 


8,459 


15,158 


5,173 


3,104 


6,S81 
7, 868 


100.0 


80.6 


53.8 


16. 1 


10.8 


10.4 


66 


10 


8.8 


I960 


80,618 


64,153 


43, 265 


12,132 


8,756 


16,465 


3, 307 


3,290 


100.0 


79.6 


33.7 


15.0 


10.9 


2a4 


6.6 


11 


9.8 


1961 


80,287 


H218 


43,006 


12,042 


9,170 


16.069 


3, 191 


3,m 


7,810 


lOOO 


80.0 


33.6 


15.0 


11.4 


20.0 


e. 5 


3.6 


0.7 


1962 


82,057 


65,327 


44,079 


12, 102 


1 9,146 


18, 730 


5, 130 


3,368 


8,232 


lOt.O 


79.6 


33.7 


14.7 


11.1 


20.4 


6.3 


11 


10.0 


1963 


«^^,227 


66, 157 


45, 449 


11,565 


9, *53 


17,060 


3,229 


3,353 


8, 478 


loao 


79.5 


54.6 


13.9 


11.0 


20.5 


6.3 


10 


10.2 


1964 


' S 124 


67,825 


46,S46 


11,691 


9,288 


17,299 


5, 268 


3,374 


8,657 


100.0 


79.6 


55.0 


13,7 


10.9 


20.3 


6.2 


10 


10.2 


1965 


^,186 


68,697 


48,392 


1 11,171 


0,134 


17, 489 


5, 419 


3, 268 


8,803 


100.0 


79.7 


36.1 


13.0 


10.6 


20.3 


6.3 


3.8 


10.2 


1966 


88,553 


70,449 


50,081 


10,654 


9,714 1 


1 18, 104 


5, 854 


3,587 


8,663 


100.0 


79.6 


56.6 


12.0 


11.0 


20.4 


6.6 


10 


9.8 


1966 ».. 


86,266 


70,140 


50, 049 


10,647 


9, 444 


16,126 


5,407 


3, 380 


7,339 


100.0 


81.3 


58.0 


12.3 


19.9 


18.7 


6.3 


3.9 


8.5 


Maii 






































1950 


45,526 


41,042 


29,783 


7,624 


3,636 


4,484 


t.406 


, 1,004 


2,074 


100.0 


90.2 


65.4 


16.7 


8.0 


9.8 


3.1 


2.2 


16 


1951 


45,364 


41,338 


30,894 


7,518 


2, 926 


4,026 


1,310 


918 


1,799 


loao 


91. 1 


68.1 


16.6 


6.4 


8.9 


2.9 


2.0 


10 


1952 » 


45,704 


41,816 


30,878 


7,922 


3,016 


3,888 


1,178 


S96 


1,814 


lOOiO 


91.5 


67,6 


17.3 


6.6 


fc.S 


2.6 


2.0 


10 


1953 » 


46.146 


42,059 I 


31,902 


7,317 


2,840 


4,087 


1,341 


1,055 


1.691 


100.0 


91.1 


69.1 


15.9 


0.2 


8.9 


2.9 


2.3 


3.7 


1954 


46,318 


41,404 


30,389 


7,567 


3, 448 


4,914 


1,552 


1,227 


2,135 


100,0 


89.4 


63.6 


16.3 


7.4 


10.6 


3.4 


2.6 


13 


1955 


47,624 


42,814 

42, 704 


32, 127 
32, 342 


7,356 

7,218 


3,331 

3,144 


4,810 
5, 200 


1,930 


1,066 

1,074 


1,814 

2,206 


100. 0 


89.9 


67,3 


15.3 


’.0 


10,1 


11 


2,2 


3.8 


1956 


1,920 


100.0 


89.1 


07.8 


15.1 


6.6 


10.9 


10 


2.2 


16 


1957 


48.709 


42,886 


32,089 


7,350 


3, 447 


5, 823 


2.135 


1,115 


2. 573 


100.0 


88. 0 


65,9 


15.1 


7.1 


12.0 


14 


2,3 


5.3 


1958 


48,380 


42.052 


30,727 


7, 233 


4,091 ' 


6,328 


2, 348 


1,250 


2, 721 


loao 


86.9 


63:5 


15.0 


8.5 


13.1 


19 


2.6 


5.6 


1958 « 


48,973 


42,997 


31,50^ 


7,830 


3,665 


5,976 


2,211 


1,224 


2, 541 


100.0 


87,8 


613 


16.0 


7,6 


12.2 


15 


2.6 


5.2 


1960 


50,033 


43,476 


31,966 


7,653 


3,857 


6, 357 


2, 247 


1,267 


3,043 


100.0 


86.0 


63.9 


18.3 


7,7 


)3.1 


15 


2.5 


6.1 


1961 ... 


49,854 


43, 467 


31,769 


7, 434 


4, 264 


6, 387 


2, 240 


1,163 


2,984 


100.0 


87,2 


63. 7 


14.9 


8l6 


12.8 


15 


2.3 


6.0 


1962 


1 50,639 


43,987 


32,513 


7,185 


4,289 


6,652 


2,114 


1,305 


3,233 


100,0 


86.9 


64.2 


14.2 


8.S 


13.1 


12 


2.6 


6.4 


1963 


51,039 


41, 294 


33, 587 


6.686 


4,021 


6, 745 


2,098 


1,274 


3, 373 


100.0 


86.8 


63.8 


13.1 


7.9 


13.2 


11 


2.5 


6.0 


1964 


51.978 


45,313 


34,428 


6,723 


4,162 


6, 665 


2,164 


1,220 


3.281 


100,0 


87,1 


66,2 


12.9 


8.0 


12.8 


12 


2.3 


6.3 


1965 


52,419 


45, 652 


35. 300 


6,306 


3,946 


6, 867 


2,326 


1,197 


3, 344 


100,0 


86.9 


67, 3 


12.0 


7.5 


13.1 


14 


2.3 


6.4 


19C6 


53.108 


46,127 


36,222 


5, 80S 


4,098 


6,981 


2,418 


1,261 


3,302 


100.0 


869 


68.2 


10.9 


7. 7 


13.1 


16 


2.4 


6.2 


1966* 


’ 51,708 


45,909 


36,191 


8, 802 


3,916 


3, 799 


2,091 


1,162 


2,546 


100.0 


88.8 


7a 0 


11,2 


7.3 


11.2 


IC 


2.2 


19 


Teuale 






































1950..... 


23,350 


17, 139 


8,592 


4,171 


4,377 


6,211 


1,916 


1,710 


3,088 


100 0 


73.4 


36.8 


17.9 


18.7 


26,6 


8.2 


3.1 


13.2 


19M 


34,598 


18,206 


9,248 


4,500 


4,458 


6, 392 


1,834 


1,322 


3,236 


’.u0.0 


74.0 


37.6 


18.3 


18 t 


< v , 0 


7,8 


,8.4 


13.2 


1952 ’ 


24,808 


18, 478 


9,608 


4, 452 


4,418 


6, 330 


1,914 


1,398 


3,018 


iOO.0 


74.5 


38. 7 


17.9 


17.8 


25.6 


7. 7 


3.6 


12.2 


196' * 


24,536 


18, 473 


9,699 


4,686 


4,088 


6,063 


1,929 


1,278 


2,856 


100.0 


75.3 


39.5 


19. 1 


16.7 


217 


7.9 


3.2 


11.6 


1951 


25, 479 


18,655 


9,691 


4, 458 


4,506 


6, 824 


2,149 


1,436 


3,239 


loao 


73.2 


38.0 


17.5 


17.7 


26.8 


8.4 


5.6 


12.7 


195t 


27.729 


19,767 


10,497 


4, 596 


4,674 


7,962 


2,843 


1,507 


3,613 


100,0 


71.3 


37.9 


16.3 


16.9 


28,7 


10.3 


3.4 


13.0 


1956 


27,948 


19, 733 


10, 436 


4,673 


4, 724 


8,21^ 


2,840 


1.619 


3,756 


100.0 


70.6 


37.3 


16.4 


16.9 


29.4 


10.2 


3.8 


13.4 


1957 


28, 055 


19,988 


10,729 


4,631 


4,629 


8,967 


2,654 


1,757 


4,356 


10> 0 


69.0 


37.0 


16.0 


16.0 


31,0 


9 9 


6.1 


15.0 


1958 


28, 736 


19, 623 


10,602 


4,313 


4, 708 


9,113 


3,054 


],76d 


1 4,293 


100.0 


68. 3 


36.9 


IS.O 


16.4 


31.7 


10.6 


6.1 


119 


1959* 


29, 189 


20,007 


10, 528 


4,685 


4, 794 


9,182 


2,962 


1,880 : 


1 4,340 


100.0 


68.5 


36.1 


16.1 


16.4 


31.6 


10.1 


6.4 


119 


1960 


30,585 


20,677 


11,299 


4,479 


4, 899 


9,008 


3,060 


2,023 


4, 825 


too.o 


67.6 


36.9 


14.6 


Id.O 


32.4 


10.0 


6.6 


13.8 


1961 


30,433 


20,751 


11,237 


4,608 


4,906 


9,682 


2,931 


1,905 


4, 826 


100.0 


68.2 


36.9 


15. 1 


16.1 


31.8 


9.7 


6.3 


15.9 


1962 


31. 4\8 


21,340 


11,566 i 


4,917 


4,857 


10,078 


3,hl6 


2,063 


4,999 


100. 0 


67.9 


36.8 


13.6 


15.6 


32.1 


9.6 


6,6 


15.9 


1963 


32,188 


2I,S73 


11,862 


4,879 


5, 132 


10,313 


9,131 


2,079 


3, 105 


100.0 


68.0 


^.9 


13. 2 


13.9 


32.0 


9. 7 


6.5 


15.9 


1964. ......... 


33,146 


22,512 


12,418 


4,968 


5.126 


10,634 


3,104 


2,134 


3, 376 


100.0 


68.0 




15.0 


1S.5 


32.1 


9.4 


6.5 


16.2 


1965 


33,767 


23,145 


13,092 


4.865 


5, 1S8 


10, 622 


3.092 


2,071 


5, 439 


100.0 


68,5 


38.8 


14.4 


15.4 


31.3 


9.2 


6 1 


16.2 


I960 


35,444 


24, 321 


13,859 


4, 846 


5,616 


11,123 


3, 436 


2. 326 


5,361 


100.0 


68.6 


39.1 


13.7 


15.8 


31.4 


9.7 


6.6 


15.1 


1966 » 


34,558 


24,231 


13,858 


1,545 


3, 528 


10,327 


3,316 


2,218 


4, 793 


100.0 


70. 1 


40.1 1 


14.0 


16.0 


29.9 


9.6 


6.4 


13.9 



1 Time worked Includes paid vaceMon and paid sick Ica^e. 

* I'sually worked 35 hours or more a w cek, 

* Not 5lrlctly conjiarable with earlier years because of the Introduction of 
data from the 1950 Census Into the estimation procedure. The number w Ith 
work fiperlence was raised about 120.000 between 19M and 1952 and an 
additional 230, OOO be' ween 1952 ar,d 1953. 



* Data include Alaska and Hawaii beginning 1059 and ore therefore no! 
strictly comparable with earlier years, for 1950 this Inclusion r^‘!ulted In 
an Increase of about 300,000 In the total who worked during the year, w ith 
about 150,000 In the group wc'king 60 to 62 weeks at full-time jobs. 

* Data re T Lied to refer tc pci,-ons It years and orer \n accordance w ith the 
changes In age limit and concepts Introduced In 1967. 
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Tobie B-15> Persons Wirh Work Experience During fhe Yeor, by Indusfry Group and Closs of Worker 

of Longest Job, 1957-66^ 

{Tbousands of persons II years and orer for 1957-66^ 16 years and over for 1666] 



Industry group and class of worker 



ah Industry gro'Jps.... 
Agriculture 



and salary vrorke.s - 

Scll^mployed work »’rs- , , . . . . . . 
Vnpald family wor kc rs , . 

Xonagrloultural industries.. 

AVage and salary workers 

Forestry and fisheries 

Mining 

Construction 



Manufacturing.. 

Durable goCHd.« 

Dumber and wood products 

Furniture and flitures 

Stone, cla> , and glass products . 

Primary metal industries 

Fabricated metal products 

Machinery 



Electrical equipment.. 
Trinsp>ortation I 



equipment 

> ntomoblles... 

Other transportation equipment 



O^her durable goods 

Nondurable goods 

Food and kindred products 

Tcitile mil] products.. 

Apparel and related products.. 

Printing and publLshing 

Chemicals and allied products. 
Other nondurable gocras 



Transportatioa and public utiiltle'^. . 

Railroads and railway express 

Other ttansportrtlon 

Cotntnunlcatlons 

Other public utilities 



Wholesale and retail trade. 

Wholesale trade 

Retail trade 



Finance and B?rvlce 

Finance, Insurance, real estate 

Huslncss and repair services 

f’rivale households 

Perso ml services, excluding pri- 
vate households. 

Entcrtai imcnt and recreation serv- 
ices 

Medical and other health set vices 

Welfare and rcHglou services 

Educational services 

Other professional .services . 

Public administration 



Sclf-cm ployed workers... 
rnpald family workers.. 



J666 ' 


1906 i 


1965 


1964 


19C3 { 


1962 


1961 


I960 


1959 ♦ 


195A ; 


I 1057 


86,266 


88. 553 


86,186 


85,124 


83,227 1 


82,057 


80,287 


80,618 


78. 16 > 


77,117 


1 77,664 


5,021 


5, 604 


6,348 


^77o5f 1 


1 '€7700 


7,179 


1 7.502 1 


7,902 j 


1 7,924 


8720r 


8,3.55 


2, 079 


2,435 


2, 622 


2,695 


2, 725 


2, 794 1 


2.780 


2,667 


'J 752 


2,771 


2,469 


2, 098 


2,132 


2,442 


2, 496 


2,396 


2,601 


2, 836 


3,012 


2,992 


3,141 


3,358 


814 


1,037 


1,2S4 


1,860 


1,675 


1,734 


1,886 


2,2-23 


2,180 


2,379 


2,528 


81,215 


82, 949 


79, S3S 


78, 073 


76, 431 


74,878 


72, 785 


72,716 


70,238 


€8,626 


69, 308 


75,038 


7A, 562 


72.492 


! 70, 331 


444 


faz.ooe 


64,534 


64, 549 


62, 430 


61,077 


61, 767 


100 


103 


114 


no 


115 


121 


107 


85 


105 


119 


1 795 


602 


602 


,573 


587 


509 


639 


673 


620 


C84 


650 


4,538 


4,578 


4,556 


4, 601 


4,216 


4,235 


4,096 


4,042 


4,090 


4,277 


4,022 


22, 248 


22,477 


21, 297 


20,364 


20, 076 


19,533 


18, 255 


18,815 


18,941 


17. 864 


10,409 


12, 7S8 


12,807 


11,928 


11,475 


11, '285 


10,934 


10,043 


10, 532 


10,522 


10,034 


11,112 


651 


C.55 


614 


636 


613 


574 


550 


536 


608 


658 


W 


492 


494 


528 


460 


470 


458 


389 


383 


427 


394 


(^) 


710 


7i0 


720 


632 


562 


570 


531 


596 


508 


505 


(*) 


1,406 


1,411 


1,3S5 


1,334 


1,308 


1,168 


1,098 


1,260 


1.294 


1,123 


1,648 


1,650 


1,455 


1,533 


1,635 


1,527 


1.409 


1,189 


1,185 


1,195 




2,223 


2, 225 


2,011 


1,973 


1,775 


1,540 


1,719 


1,765 


1,661 


1,575 


(*) 


2,142 


2, 143 


1.917 


1,670 


1,799 


1,814 


1,588 


1,524 


1,509 


1,278 


(*) 


2,41? 


3,415 


-2.280 


2,139 


2,077 


1,960 


1, 759 


2,303 i 


2,424 


2,364 


(') 


1,133 


1,136 


1,085 


1,005 


949 


028 


881 


1,018 1 


1,050 


1,033 


(») 


1,279 


1,279 


1,195 1 


1. 134 


1.128 


1,032 


878 


1,284 


1,374 


1,331 


0) 


1. 101 


1,105 


1,015 


1,093 


1,046 


1.017 


1,000 


976 


908 


942 


(•) 


9.460 


9,670 


9,369 


8,889 


8. 791 


8,599 


8,212 


8,283 


8, 419 


7,830 


8,297 


2, 122 


2,140 


2, 134 


2,093 


2,117 


2,133 


2, 028 


1,909 


1.802 


1,697 


(“) 


1,158 


1, 162 


1,169 


1,109 


1,082 


959 


911 


1,064 


1,135 


1,063 


(*) 


1,639 


1,640 


1,625 


1,558 


1,466 


1,487 


1,32? 


1,378 


1,414 


1,288 


(‘) 


1,318 


1,503 


1,458 


1,258 


1.387 


1,332 


I..89 


1,307 


1,256 


1,238 


(*) 


1,213 


1,214 


1,014 


1,063 


1,004 


949 


984 


882 


964 


964 


0) 


2, 010 


2,011 


1,9':9 


1,808 


1,735 


1.739 


1,673 


1,743 


1, 758 


1,555 


W 


4,961 


5,011 


4.SS6 


4,843 


4,916 . 


4,711 


4,518 


4,768 


4, 665 


4,657 


4,887 


849 


:s2 


S12 


896 


910 


932 


925 


975 


1,042 


1,113 


(*) 


1,914 


1,925 


1,894 


1,916 


1,920 


1,810 


1, S90 


1,764 


1,788 


1,692 


(‘) 


MOI 


1,102 


1,016 


913 


922 


860 


912 


944 


019 


6l4 




,129 


1, 132 


1,134 


1,118 


1,164 


1,109 


1,091 


1. 084 


1,116 


1,003 


(*) 


15,027 


15,339 


14,293 


11. on 


13,358 


13,4^13 


13,033 


13, 040 


12, S25 


12,633 


12,407 


2. 551 


2. 570 


2,586 


2,388 


2,1:60 


2,3?? 


2, 458 


2,482 


2,394 


2,381 


(•) 


12,476 


12, 760 


11,707 


11,624 


11,098 


11,125 


10, 575 


10,558 


10,131 


10,257 


(0 


23,142 


24,058 


22, 779 


21,872 


21.151 


20,387 


20, 126 


19, 501 


17, 607 


17,530 


16,929 


' 3.606 


3,617 


3,470 


3, 331 


3.264 


3.052 


3,081 


3,171 


2. 797 


2,568 


(*) 


1,783 


1,611 


1,716 


1,067 


1,647 


1,646 


l,47i 


1,468 


1,390 


1,359 


(*) 


1 2, 940 


3,623 


3,847 


3,849 


3,772 


3,016 


3,964 


3,692 




3,507 


3,370 


2,093 


2,114 


2,146 


2, 173 


2,018 


1,595 


2,145 


2,058 


1,794 


1,913 


(*) 


875 


950 


S07 , 


768 


848 


795 


852 


759 


701 


79? 


in 


3,958 


3, 084 


3,608 


3,393 


3, 287 


3,092 


2,915 


2, 878 


2,CS6 


2,445 


(*) 


814 


827 


754 


825 


790 


783 


736 


729 


609 


717 


(•) 


5,962 


e.008 


5, 318 


4,808 


1556 


4,325 


4, 101 


3, 781 


3,443 


3, 432 


(•> 


1, 112 


1, 124 


1,077 


1,058 


969 


853 


861 


964 


865 


797 


(n 


4,3SS 


4,394 


4,024 ' 


4,036 


4,043 


3, 018 


3,726 


3, 671 


3,413 


3, 343 


^3'3 


5,596 


5,734 


6,640 


6,614 


8,790 


6,782 


7,170 


6,971 


6, 749 


6,672 


6,587 


617 


653 


706 , 


1,12S 


1,197 


1,090 


1,081 


I, 196 


1,051 


1,077 


054 



> Data for 19&5-56 appeared in previous Issues of the Manpow er Report. 

J Data revised to refee to persons 16 years and over In acLnrdance with the 
chaiitf s In app limit and concepts IniToluccd In 1%7. ?ee also footnote 3. 

• The 1666 estimates arc not slrktty comparable with those of prior years 
iKcause of earlier niLsrl ossification of some w age and salary workers as self* 



employed. The charige In classification resulted In a shift of about 750.000 
from nonfarm self-einploymcrt to wage and salary eir.ploymetit , affecting 
primarily the data for trade and service industries. 

* footnote i, table Il'H. 

* Not available. 
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Table B-16, Percent oi Persons With Work Experience During the Year Who Worked Year Round at 
Full-Time Jobs, by Industry Group and Class of Worker of Longest Job, 195^-66^ 



{Percent of persona 14 years and over for 1957-€6. 16 years and over for 19G6] 



Industry group and class of worker 




1968 


1 1965 


1 

1 1964. 


1 1903 


1962 


1961 


[ 1960 


1959 


1958 


195? 


All industry groups 


58.0 


56.6 


56.1 


55.0 


1 54.6 ^ 


53,7 


,j3.e 


1 53.7 


53.8 


i 53.6 


55. 1 


Agriculture 


47.4 


42.8 


40.4 1 


37.7 ; 


1 37. G 


~'37.ir 


10.9 


1 38.9 


39.6 


39.4 


41.5 


Wage and salary w orkers 

Seli-enipIoj'( d workers 

Unpaid family workers 


36.8 

75.3 


26. G 
74.1 


23.0 

72,4 


22,0 

73.6 


22.5 

72.7 


21.2 

72.5 


23.8 

718 


22.9 

71.1 


21.9 

718 


20,9 

719 


23.0 

77.1 


IS. 7 


16.7 


15.1 


12.3 


11.8 


13.5 


15.3 


114 


13,7 


113 


Ik. 3 


Nonuirrlcultural Industries 


58.7 


57.5 


57.4 


56.6 


56. 1 


S.5.2 


54.9 


55,3 


5S.4 


55.3 


50,8 


Wsfie and Hilary w orkers 


58.5 


57.3 


57. 2 


56.3 


55.8 


54.9 


516 


54.8 


517 


516 


56. 1 


Forestry and fisheries 


53.0 


52.4 


33.3 


44.0 


32. 2 


45 a 


29.0 


(») 


41.9 


50.0 


] 






















V 617 


Mining. 


73.6 


73.6 


68.8 


67.5 


M.2 


67,6 


64.8 


65.2 


58.7 


58,2 


1 


Construction - - 


53.9 


53,5 


51.5 


48.8 


4^8 


43,2 


41.5 


41.8 


43.6 


40.6 


45.7 


Manufacturing 


69.6 


68.9 


u9,? 


67.7 


67. 1 


64.8 


63.7 


64.3 


62.5 


62.3 


63,3 


Durable goods 


72.4 


72.3 


72.4 • 


70.7 


70.7 


67.6 


65.9 


66.0 


62.9 


62.4 


66.4 


Lumber and wood prcuiucts 


59.6 


59.2 


5,’. 9 


52. 8 


50. I 


50.3 


46.9 


48.3 


65.3 


49.5 


(‘) 


Furniture and fixture? 


70.5 


70. 2 


70.8 


67.0 


65.7 


64.8 


63.5 


58.7 


65,0 


62.8 


(‘) 


Stone > clay, and glass products 


73.8 


73.8 


T2.8 


72.9 


72.4 


62.0 


64.0 


S3. 4 


66.0 


63.4 


C) 


Primary jtietal Industries 


76.5 


70.4 


77.3 


80. 1 


73.9 


69. 1 


67.8 


63.5 


47,8 


65.4 


(<> 


Fabricated metal products 


72. 9 


72,8 


72.5 


70.4 


71.1 


71.0 


68.6 


71.6 


68.4 


69.3 


(<) 


Machinery 


77. S 


77.8 


77.9 


76. 7 


70.3 


73.3 


73.7 


73.0 


72,4 


60.5 




Etertrical eaulpnent 

Triispoftatlou C'julpmcnt 


67.7 


67. 7 


70.7 


73.5 


7a 5 


70. 1 


71,3 


69.6 


69,1 


68. 2 


f‘) 


7i 1 


74.0 


72.3 


67.7 


75.2 


:ai 


61.0 


65.4 


61.5 


58.6 


(‘) 


A Jtomoblles 


68.8 


68.6 


69. 8 . 


58.1 


70.8 


67,8 


52.3 


51 6 


44.9 


39.0 


C) 


Other transportation ec;ufpment., 


78.9 


78.9 


74.6 


70.3 


78.8 


72.2 


69.7 


710 


712 


73.9 


C) 


Other durable goods — 

Nondurable goods.. 


68.1 


67.9 


70.3 


6a7 


61.9 


55.7 


58.8 


59.6 


56.2 


57.9 


(*) 


65.8 


64. 


65.0 


63.8 


62.4 


61.3 


61.1 


62.1 


62.0 


62.0 


59.2 


Feed and kindred products 


64-8 


64.3 


619 


6i0 


63.2 


6i.3 


58,4 


61.4 


61.0 


60. 5 


(‘) 


TcJtile mil! products 


09.9 


69.6 


69.4 


65.7 


64.2 


59.0 


59.2 


62,5 


63.2 


58.4 




Ap])arel and related products 


49.2 


49.2 


50.2 


47,1 


45.4 


410 


418 


38.6 


44.5 


43.9 


(') 


Plllting and puWlsblng 

Ch emicals and allied product? 


61.1 


53.6 


55.0 


513 


52.2 


51.4 


54.5 ' 


60.1 


57.7 


69.5 


U) 


79. 9 


79. 8 


78,5 


79.3 


76.6 


77.1 


79.4 


82.2 


710 


79.1 


{*) 


Other nondurable good? 


72.6 


72.6 


75.4 


713 


710 


76,3 


72. 7 


72.6 


72.4 


72.6 


(^) 


Transportation and public utilities- - 

Railroads end railway eipress 

Oth;r transportation 


75. 7 
S3. 6 


T5.5 

83.4 


75.8 

82.5 


75.4 

78.6 


72 8 
77.3 


72.2 

73.3 


73.2 

77.0 


71.7 

73.5 


71.4 

Til 


72.0 

75. 1 


72.2 

<*) 


67.6 


67.2 


6i9 


00.8 


611 


63.4 


62.8 


62 8 


611 


60.0 


(<) 


Coni ■ni'nlcations 


74.0 


74.0 


78.0 


78.0 


73.8 


77.7 


76. 1 


715 


71.1 


77.1 


(‘) 


Other public utilities 


85.1 


819 


85.4 


85.3 


82.7 


81.4 


82.5 


81.9 


SO. 6 


815 


(0 


Wholesale and retail trade 


47, 1 


46. 2 


47.8 


46.8 


46.5 


47.5 


48.4 


47.0 


48.3 


49.2 


49.5 


Wholesale trade 


70. 6 


69.9 


72.3 


70.8 


68.1 


67.1 


70. 1 


66.2 


611 


66.6 




Retail trade 


42.3 


41.4 


42.4 


41.8 


42.2 


43.4 


43.3 


42.5 


415 


45.2 


(0 


Flnafite and service 


4SL0 


46.8 


4.V3 


415 


414 


43.9 


44.3 


45.3 


415 


417 


46.0 


Finance, Insurance, real estate, 


68.8 


68.6 


69.7 


68.2 


68.6 


67.3 


66.0 


66.1 


68,3 


07,8 


(<) 


Business and repah services 


58.8 


55.9 


Si 6 


53.7 


53.7 


55.8 


53.8 


53. 7 


^.3 


59.4 




Prl pate households 


17.1 


13.9 


14.9 


13.5 


13.8 


15.4 


16.6 


17.5 


10.6 


17.5 


17.4 


Personal services, escludlnc private households 

Entertainment and recreation fcrvlccs 


43.1 

31.2 


42. 7 
28. 7 


43.8 

26.3 


37.4 

24.6 


41.8 

26.6 


41.2 

26.8 


42.7 

28.6 


43.6 

29.1 


41.8 

30.9 


43.3 

28.3 




Medical and other health services 


52.9 


52.5 


5i9 


65.5 


512 


55.1 


53.9 


55, 1 


55.1 


53.4 


C) 


Welfare and religious services 


52.3 


51.5 


51.7 


53. 1 


51.8 


56.4 


59.5 


55.0 


4A6 


511 


C) 


Educational services 


48.5 


^.0 


41.9 


43.2 


41.8 


40.3 


42.4 


43.0 


40.5 


12,5 


U) 


Other professional services 


60.8 


60. 1 


67,4 


61.2 


59.8 


56.9 


60.7 


59. 1 


58.5 


59.6 


1‘) 


Public administration 


76. 3 


76. 2 


77.6 


79.8 


78.8 


78.3 


77.8 


75.0 


77.7 


78.5 


77.8 


Self-employed workers... 

Unpaid family w orkers 


6A3 


62 7 


62.6 


65.0 


6S.1 


63.1 


61.9 


65.4 


f6.4 


60.9 


67. 2 


32.3 


30]5 


30.2 


27.0 


23.6 


25.8 


25. 1 


23.6 


210 


213 


25.8 



I Data for 1**50-56 anpeareJ In previous Issuw of the Manpotur Ffport. ^ Percent not shown v> here baie Is less than 100,000. 

1 Data re^^jsed to reier to persons V6 years and over In accordance with the * Not avallalile. 

change:; In age limit and concepls hitroducei in 1%7- 
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Tc.ble B-17. Extent of Unemployment During the Year, by Sex, 1957-66 

iPerscDs 14 years and oFCt for 1957-W, 10 yean sad over for I960] 



Item 


1966' 


1966 


1965 


1 19€4 ' 


j 1963 


j 1962 


1961 


j I960 


1 1989 ' 

k 


1958 


1957 












Number (thou-^^ands) 










Both Sexes 
























Total worklnK or looking for work 


87, 540 


89,924 


87, 591 


86, 537 


85,038 


8.1, 944 


81,963 


82.204 


79, 494 


78,787 


78,585 


Percent wltn unemployiuent 


13.0 


12.9 


14.1 


16l2 


16.7 


18.2 


18.4 


17.2 


15.3 


17,9 


14.7 


Number with unemployment 


11,387 


11,602 


12,334 


14,052 


14,211 


15, 256 


15,0% 


14,151 


12, 195 


14,120 


n, 5*^ 


Did not work but looked for work 


1, 274 


1,371 


1,405 


1,713 


l.^U 


1,887 


1,673 


1.586 


1,332 


1,670 


921 


Worked during year 


10, 113 


10,231 


10, 929 


12,339 


1 12,400 


13,309 


13,420 


12,563 


10,863 


12,449 


10,647 


Year-round workers' with 1 or 2 weeks of 
























ur.eiaployinent 


1,269 


1,369 


1.207 


1, 121 


1,239 


1,129 


1,036 


1,062 


840 


1,1S0 


1.119 


Part-year workers ' with unemploymeat of.. 


8,844 


8, 962 


9,722 


11,218 


11, 161 


12, 240 


12,384 


11,5C3 


10,023 


11,269 


9. 628 


1 to 4 weeks. 


3,348 


3,403 


3,151 


3,060 


2,708 


2,993 


3,098 


2,834 


2,569 


2,387 


2,443 


5 to 10 wetks — 


2,038 


2,059 


2,208 


2,650 


2,407 


2, 759 


2,559 


2,704 


2.343 


2,36’ 


2, 339 


11 to 14 weeks 


1,047 


1,058 


1,286 


1,514 


1,595 


1,700 


1,R09 


1,517 


1.403 


1,479 


1,394 


15 to 26 weeks 


1,567 


1,585 


1,995 


2, 444 


2,622 


2,768 


2,849 


2,466 


1,070 


2, 556 


1,898 


27 week' or niore.. 


844 


857 


1,082 


1,650 


1,840 


2,030 


2,209 


1,932 


1,633 


2,432 


1,454 


Total with 2 or more spells of unemployment. 


3,411 


3,458 


3,942 


I, 755 


4,635 


5,219 


4,963 


4,C02 


4,228 


5,U7 


4,377 


2 spell? 


1,465 


1,479 


1,765 


2,342 


2, 246 


2, 524 


2,299 


2,034 


1.813 




(•) 


3 spells or more 


1.946 


1,979 


2,177 


2,413 


2,389 


2, 695 


2,664 


2,568 


2. 415 


(*) 


(•) 


Male 
























Total w orking or looking for work 


S2,I0? 


53,676 


52,958 


52, 645 


51,817 


51,412 


50, 610 


50,686 


49, 623 


49.158 


49,444 


Percent wUn unemployment 


12.5 


12.4 


11. 0 


16.3 


17.2 


18.8 


19.4 


13,4 


16.5 


19.6 


15.7 


Number with unemployment-. 


6,503 


6,658 


7,428 


8,563 


8,923 


9,686 


9, 646 


^,313 


8,153 


9,645 


7,758 


Did not work but looked for work 


395 


467 


539 


667 


778 


773 


756 


653 


550 


778 


736 


Worked d irlng year 


6, 108 


, 6,191 


6,889 


7,896 


8,145 


8,913 


0,090 


8,665 


7,613 


8,867 


7,023 


Year-round workers * with 1 or 2 weeks of 
























unemployment 


923 


923 


S86 


815 


934 


817 


791 


779 


657 


853 


447 


Part-year workers ‘ with unemploymeni of.. 


5,185 


5,268 


6,003 


7,081 


7,211 


8,096 


8,209 


7,885 


6,956 


6,004 


5,676 


1 to 4 w eeks 


1,727 


1,787 


1,694 


1,675 


1, 521 


1,668 


1,709 


1,551 


1,472 


1,430 


1.476 


5 to 10 weeks . 


l,2S6 


1,300 


1,351 


1,703 


1,609 


1.891 


1,878 


1,907 


1,688 


1,692 


1,645 


11 to 14 weeks — 


707 


718 


872 


1,038 


1,122 


1,194 


1,217 


1,123 


1,031 


1,094 


1,030 


15 to 26 w eeks — 


972 


980 


1,347 


1.605 


1,602 


1,960 


2,027 


1,821 


1,564 


1,950 


1,385 


27 w eeks or more 


493 


503 


699 


1,057 


1,157 


1,383 


1,468 


1,384 


1,201 


1,835 


1.039 


Total with 2or more spells ofunemploymeat. 


2. 295 


2,328 


2,769 


3,314 


3, 269 


3,805 


3,619 


3, 430 


3,173 


3,850 


3.171 


2 spells — 


900 


913 


1,147 


1,576 


1.526 


1,788 


1,603 


1,453 


1,293 


(') 


(‘) 


3 spells or more — 


1,395 


1,415 


1.622 


1.738 


1,743 


2,017 


2,015 


1,977 


1,880 


(•) 


(') 


Female 
























Total workire or locking for work 


35,437 


36.349 


34,633 


34, m 


33,221 


32,532 


31,353 


81,518 


29,971 


29, 628 


29, 141 


Percent witn unemplojTnent 


13.8 


13.6 


112 


16.1 


15.9 


17.1 


16.7 


15.3 


13.5 


15. 1 


13. 1 


-Number with unemployment 


4,884 


4,944 


4,906 


5,489 


5,288 


5, 570 


6,250 


4,833 


4,032 


4,474 


3,610 


Did not work but looked for work... — 


879 


904 


866 


1,046 


1,033 


1,114 


930 


993 


782 


892 


186 


Worked during year — 


4,005 


4,040 


4,043 


4. 443 


! 4,255 


4.456 


4,330 


3,900 


3,250 


3,582 


3,624 


Year-round workers ' with 1 or 2 w eeks of 
























unemployment 


346 


346 


321 


306 


305 


312 


245 


2S3 


184 


317 


672 


Part-year workers ‘ with unemployment of.. 


3,659 


3, 694 


3,719 


4,137 


3 950 


4,144 


4,085 


3, 617 


3,067 


3,265 


2, 9:'' 


I to 4 weeks 


1,621 


1,636 


1,457 


1,385 


1,1S7 


1,325 


1,389 


1,183 


1,097 


952 


968 


5 to 10 weeks . ... 


752 


759 


817 


844 


798 


8G8 


681 


797 


660 


€"5 


693 


11 to 14 weeks 


340 


340 


414 


476 


473 


506 




394 


372 


355 


363 


15 to 26 weeks 


595 


605 


WO 


839 


809 


808 


822 


645 


506 


606 


613 


27 weeks or more 


351 


354 


383 


593 


683 


637 


741 


5‘« 


432 


647 


415 


Total with 2 or more spells of unemployment. 


1.U6 


1, 130 


1,173 


1,441 


1,366 


1,414 


1,345 


1,172 


1.055 


1,267 


1.206 


2 spells 


565 


566 


618 


766 


720 


736 


696 


581 


520 


(») 


(') 


3 spells or more 


551 


564 


555 


675 


646 


673 


649 


Ml 


535 


(») ' 


(') 



Foo(nnlfj5 nt of taUo. 



O &8 

ERIC 
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Table S-17. Extent of Unemployment During the Year, by Sex, 1957-66— Continued 



Item 


1266^ 


1966 


1965 


1‘964 


1963 


1962 


1961 




1S59> 


1958 


1957 






Percent dislrlhutlou of unemployod persons with work exper<caoe durln* the y«ar 




Bots Sexes 
























Total who worked during year 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


1 100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 1 


100. 0 


lCiO.0 


Year'found workers • with 1 or 2 weeks of 
























unemployment 


12.5 


12.4 


11. 0 


9.1 


10.0 ' 


^ 3.4 


7.7 


8.5 


7.7 


9.5 


10.5 


Part*year workers * with unemployment of. . 


87.5 


87.6 


89.0 


90.9 


9ao 


91.6 


92.3 


91.5 


92.3 


90.5 


89.5 


1 to 4 weeks. 


33.1 


33.3 


28.8 


24.8 


21.8 


22.4 


23.1 


22.6 


23.6 


19.2 


22,9 


5 to 10 weeks 


20.2 


20.1 


20.2 , 


7 


19.4 


20.6 


19.1 


21.5 


21.6 


19.0 


22.0 


11 to 14 weeks 


10.4 


10.3 


U-8 


j 


12.9 


12.7 


12.4 


12.1 


12.9 


11.9 


13.1 


15 to 26 weeks., - 


15.5 


15.5 


18.3 


19.6 


21.1 


20,7 


21.2 


10,6 


19.1 


20.5 


17.8 


27 weeks or more 


8.3 


8.4 


9.9 


13.4 


14.8 


15.1 


16.5 


15,8 


15.0 


19.9 


13.7 


Total with 2 or more spells of unemployment . 


33.7 


33.8 


.ni 


33.5 


37.4 


39,0 


37.0 


3d 6 


38.9 


41.1 


41.1 


2 spells 


14.5 


14.5 


16. 1 


19.0 


18.1 


18.9 


17.1 


16.2 


16.7 


(*) 


(^> 


3 spells or more 


19.2 


19.3 


19.9 


19.6 


19.3 


20.2 


19.8 


20.4 


22.2 


{«) 


(■) 


Male 
























Total who worked during year 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


load 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


10C.O 


100.0 


Year-round workers * with 1 or 2 weeks of 
























unemployment 


15.1 


14.9 


12.9 


10.3 


11.5 


9.2 


6.7 


9.0 


8.6 


9.7 


6.4 


Part-year workers * with unemployment ol. . 


64.9 


65.1 


87.1 


89.7 


88.5 


90.8 


91.3 


91.0 


91.4 


90.3 


93.6 


1 to 4 weeks. 


28.3 


28.5 


24.6 


21.2 


16,7 


18.7 


18.8 


10.1 


19.3 


16.2 


21,0 


6 to 10 weeks 


21.1 


21.0 


20.2 


21.6 


19.8 


21.2 


20.7 


22.0 


22.2 


19.1 


23.4 


11 to 14 weeks 


11.6 


11.6 


12.7 


13.1 


lag 


13.4 


13.4 


13.0 


13.5 


12,3 


14.7 


IS to 26 weeks 


15.9 


15.8 


19.6 


20.3 


2M 


22.0 


22.3 


21.0 


20.5 


22.0 


19.7 


27 weeks or more. 


8.1 


8.1 


10.1 


13.4 


11.2 


15.5 


16.1 


16.0 


15.8 


20.7 


14.8 


Total with 2 or more spells of unomployc:ent.. 


37.6 


37.6 


40.2 


42.0 


40.1 


42.7 


39.8 


39.6 


41.7 


43.4 


45.2 


2 spells 


14.7 


14.7 


16 6 


20.0 


18.7 


20.1 


17.6 


16.8 


17.0 


(■) 


C> 


3 spells or more 


22.6 


22.9 


23.5 


22.0 


21.4 


22.6 


22.2 


22.8 


24.7 


(') 


(») 


Female 
























Total who worked during ^ ear 


100.0 


100.0 


loao 


100.0 


100. c 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


Year-round workers * with 1 or 2 weeks of 
























unemployment 


8.8 


8.6 


7.9 


6.9 


7.2 


7.0 


6.7 


7,3 


5.7 


8.8 


18.5 


Part-year workers ' with unemployment ol. . . 


91.4 


91.4 


92.1 


93.1 


92.8 


03.0 


94.3 


92.7 


94.4 


91.2 


81.5 


1 to 4 weeks 


40.6 


40.6 


36.1 


31.2 


27.9 


29.7 


32.1 


sa3 


33.8 


28,6 


26.7 


5 to 10 weeks 


16.8 


18.8 


20.2 


19.0 


18,8 


19. 5 


15.7 


20,4 


20.3 


18.8 


19.1 


11 to 14 weeks, 


8.6 


8.4 


10.2 


10.7 


11. 1 


11.4 


ia4 


10.1 


11.4 


10.7 


10.0 


15 to 26 weeks 


14.9 


15.0 


16.0 


19.9 


19.0 


18.1 


19.0 


Ids 


15.6 


16.9 


14.2 


27 weeks or more . 


8. 8 


8. 8 


9.5 


13.3 


Idl 


14. 3 


17. 1 


15.3 


13.3 


18.1 


11.5 


Total with 2 or more spells of unemploj ment . 


27.9 


28.0 


29.0 


32.4 


32.1 


ai.r 


31.1 


30.1 


32.5 


35 4 


33.3 


2 spells.., 


14.1 


14.0 


15.3 


17.2 


16 9 


16.5 


16.1 


14.9 


ido 






3 spells or more 


13.8 


14.0 


13.7 


15.2 


15.2 


15.2 


15.0 


15.2 


16.5 


(•) 


(') 



> Data revised to refer to persons 18 years and over in accordance with the 
changes In age hmlt and coirepts Introduced In 1967. 

> Data Include Alaska and riavali beginning 1950 and are therefoie not 
s'rictly comparable with earlier years. This Inclusion resulted In an Increase 



of about 50,000 In the total with unemployment In 1959. 

* Worked 60 weeks or more. 

* Worked less than 50 weeks- 

* Not aTBllable. 
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Note: Dmitri foi* rocont year? have been revised aa a result of the adjustment to ^^a^ch 1966 benchmark lev’cl-!. 
HeKinnin^ 1950, the data include Alaska and ITawaii and are therefore not strictly comparable with previous 
years. This inclusion resiiltcd in an increase of about 210,000 in the 10o9 average of total nonagricuUiir.al employ* 
inent . For hours and earnings and labor turnover data, the efTecl of the inclusion was insignificant. 



Tabfe C-1. Tofol Employment on Payrolls of NcnagricuUura) Establijhmenfj, by Industry Division: Annual 

Averages, 1947-67 









Con* 


1 Manufactiirlng | 


1 Trans- 
' porta* 


tVhOle^'-.'C and retail 
trade 


n- i 
nance, 
Insur- 


1 

1 


Oovernrient 








tract 








tion 1 








i Serv- 








Year 

1 


! Total I 


Mining 


con* 
Ftruc* 1 
lion 


1 Total 1 


1 Du- 
rable 
' poods 


Non* 

du- 

rable 

goods 


and 
public 
1 ulil- 
Itles 


Total 

1 1 


1 Whole- 
sale 


Re* 

tan 


ance, 1 
real 
estate 


ices 


Total 


Fed- 
eral 1 


State 

and 

local 
















Kumbir (thousands) 














lfi*T 


43.881 


955 


1,952 1 


15.545 


S,3W 


7,159 


4,169 


1 S,®":; 


! 2.341 


6, 595 


1,754 


1 5,030 


5,474 


hs-i? 


3.582 





44,891 


994 


2.169 


15..VH2 


8,326 


7,254 


4.189 


1 9,2:72 


1 :;,480 


6.783 


1.829 


1 6,204 


3.850 


1,633 


1 3.787 


1949 


43,778 


1 930 


2. 165 


14,411 1 


7,489 


4, 95.1 1 


' 4,001 


1 9,264 


2.4S7 1 


6,778 


1,857 


! 5.264 


5,854 


1,908 i 


3.C4S 


I9W 


45.222 ' 


, 901 


2.333 


15,241 1 


, 8.094 


7.147 1 


, 4.034 


1 9,386 


2,518 


4,868 


1,919 


1 5,38? 


6,026 


1,9 8 


4,098 


1051 .- 


47.849 


929 


2, 003 


16.3)3 1 


9, 089 


7.304 : 


' 4,226 


9. 74? 


2,604 


7, 136 


1,901 


3, 576 


4,389 


2, 302 


1 4,087 


1952 .. .. 


48,825 


1 898 


2.634 


14,632 


' g.34ri 


7,284 1 


, 4.248 


10.004 


2,687 


7,317 


2,069 1 


6, 730 


4,609 


2,420 i 


4.188 


1953 


50, 232 


i 8M 


2,633 ; 


17. £49 


19.110 


7,438 


1 4,290 


10.247 


2. 737 


7, 520 


2,146 


5, 867 


6,645 


2,:w,5 


4,34C 


1954 ... 


49,022 


1 791 


2.612 


lfl,?I4 1 


9,12«J 

9.541 


7,185 1 
7,340 ' 


4,084 


: 10,235 
10,535 


2,739 

2.706 


7,496 
7, 740 


2.234 
2, 335 


6.U2 
6, 274 


6, 7.51 
6,914 


2.188 
2,187 ! 


4.563 

4.727 


1955... .... 


50.675 : 


792 


2,802 i 


16,882 


4, 141 j 


1956 


52, 408 


8?2 


2,999 J 


17. 243 


9.831 

9.856 


7,409 , 


4,244 1 


10, 558 


2.884 1 


7.974 


2.429 


6,536 


7,277 


2.209 ! 


.4.0(50 


1957 ... 


52, 594 


828 


2.923 1 


17.174 


7,319 1 


, 4,241 ' 


i 10.884 


2,893 


7.992 ' 


2,477 


6, 749 ’ 


7,616 


2,217 


5,399 


19SH 


51.363 


751 


2, 778 1 


15, 945 


8,830 


7,116 


1 3,976 


10, 7,60 


2, 848 


7,002 


2,f"0 


6,S04 i 


7,839 


2.191 


1 5.648 


1959 - - 


53, 313 


732 


2.960 


' 16.675 


9.373 


7.303 1 


4,011 


11,127 


2,946 


8,182 


2. 594 


7,1,30 


1 8,0S3 


' 2,233 


5.850 


I960 


54,234 


712 


2.885 


16,796 


9,459 


7.336 


4.004 


11,301 


3,004 


8.3SS 


2,669 


7.423 1 


8,353 


2,270 1 


1 6.083 


1961 


54,042 


672 


2,816 


1 16,326 


9.070 


7.256 , 


3,903 


11,337 


2,993 


S, 344 


2,731 


7,664 1 


1 8.594 , 


1 2,279 


1 6,315 


1962 


55. 595 


650 


2,002 


i 16,8f3 


9,480 


7,373 


3,9Ci6 


11,566 


3,056 


8. 511 


2,800 


8,028 


1 8,890 1 


2,340 i 


6.550 


1963 


56, 702 


635 


2.063 , 


16.905 


9,616 


7.3S0 


1 3,»)3 


11,778 


3.104 


8,475 


2,877 


8,323 


0,225 


1 2.358 


6.868 


1964 


58,332 


634 


3,050 


17,274 


9.816 


7.458 1 


3,951 


12,160 


3,189 


8.971 


2,057 


8.709 i 


9,596 1 


1 2,348 


7.240 


1965- - 


60,832 


632 


3,184 ' 


: 18.062 


10,406 


7,654 


4,034 


12,716 


3,312 


9,404 


3, 023 


9.0S7 


10.091 


2,578 


7,714 


1966 -- 


63,982 


625 


3,292 1 


19.186 


11,25^ 


7,930 


4.151 


13,211 


3,438 1 


0, 773 


3,102 


9,545 


10,871 


2,564 


P, 307 


1967’--- 


66,066 


613 


3,265 ' 


19.336 


11,325 1 


8,012 


4,242 


13,070 


3,555 


1 10,121 


3,228 


1 10,072 1 


1 11.614 1 


2,719 


8,897 



Percent dlstrlbuUoi 



1047 


100.0 


2.2 


4.5 


I 35.4 


19.1 


16-3 1 


1 9,5 1 


20.4 


5.4 


15.0 


4.0 


11.5 


12.5 


4.3 1 


! 8.2 


1048... 


100. r 


2,2 


4.8 ! 


1 r,4. 7 


18.5 


16.2 1 


1 0.3 < 


1 20.7 


5.5 


1S.1 


4.1 


11-6 


1?.6 


4.2 


! 8. 1 


1949... 


100.0 


2.1 


4.Q 


33,0 


17.1 


15.9 


0.1 


! 21.2 


5.7 


15.5 


4,2 


12.0 


13.4 


4.4 


9.0 


1950 


100.0 


2.0 


5,2 


33.7 


17 9 


15.8 


8.9 


?\i 


5.6 


15.2 


4 2 


11.9 


13.3 


4.3 


9.1 


1951 .. 


mo 


1 9 


5.4 


34.3 


19 0 


15.3 


8.8 


20.4 


.'i.4 


14 0 


4.2 


11.7 


13.4 


4.8 


8.S 


1952 


10^.0 


1.8 


A 4 


34,1 


19 1 


14 0 


8.7 


20.5 


5.5 


15.0 


4.2 


11.7 


13.5 


A.0 


8.6 


13,13. 


ICJ.O 


1.7 


5.2 


34.0 


20.1 1 


14 8 


8.5 


20.4 


5.4 


IS.O 


4.3 


11.7 


13.2 


4.6 


8.6 


1954 


100.0 


1.6 


5.3 


33.3 


18.6 


14.7 


8.3 


20.9 


5.6 


15.3 


4.6 


12.2 


13. S 


4.5 


9.3 


1955 


100.0 


1.6 


5,5 


33.3 


18 8 


11.5 


8.2 


20. S 


5.5 


1S3 


4.6 


12.4 


13 € 


4.3 


0.3 


1956 


loo.o 


1.6 


5.7 


32.0 


18.8 


14 I 


8.1 


20.7 


5.S 


15.2 


4.6 


12.5 


13 9 


4.2 


9.7 


1957 


100.0 


1 6 


5 5 


32 5 


18,6 


13.8 


8 0 


20-0 


s s 


15 1 


4 7 


'2 8 


14 4 


4 2 


10 2 


1958 


100.0 


r.5 


5.4 


31.0 


17.2 


13.0 


7.7 


20.9 ' 


5.5 


1\4 


4.0 


is'. 3 


15 3 


4.3 


11. 0 




100,0 


1 4 


5.6 


31.3 


17.6 


13.7 


7.5 


20.9 


5.5 


15.3 


4-0 


13.4 


15.2 


4.2 


11. 0 


1000 


100.0 


13 


5.3 


31.0 


17.4 


13.5 


7.4 


31.0 


S.5 


15.5 


4.0 


13.7 


15 4 


4.2 1 


11.2 


10C1 


100.0 


1.2 


5.2 


30.2 


IP. 8 


13.4 


7.2 


21.0 


5.5 


15,4 


5. 1 


14.2 


13 9 


4.2 1 


11.7 


1962 


100.0 


1.2 


3 2 


30,3 


17.1 


13.3 


7.0 


20. B 


5,5 


15.3 


,5.0 


14.4 


16.0 


4.2 


11.8 


1963 


100.0 


l.I 


5.2 


30.0 


17.0 


13 0 


6,0 


20.8 


5.5 


15.3 


5.1 


14.7 


16 3 


4.2 


I 12.1 


1964 ' 


100.0 


1.1 


5 2 


29.6 


16.8 


12 3 


6.8 


20.8 


5.5 


15.4 


5.1 


14 0 


16 5 


4.0 


1 12.4 


1903 


100.0 


J.O 


5.2 


29,7 


17.1 


1 12.6 


6.6 


20.0 


5.4 , 


15.5 


5.0 


14 0 


16.6 


3.0 


12.7 


19(56 


100.0 


1.0 


5 1 


30.0 


17.6 ' 


1 12. 4 


6.5 1 


1 20.6 


5.4 ' 


15,3 


4.8 


14.0 


17,0 


4.0 


13-0 


1967 J 


100.0 


L..;!.' 


i_ 


-29.3 


17.1 

1 


L’"J 


0.5 


i 20.7 


5.4 


15.3 


4.9 


15.2 


17.6 


4.1 


13.5 



> Data arc prepared by It'c l',P. Civil Service Commi5.<loi\ and relate to » Preliminary, 

civilian empJoyniciit only, cicluding the Ceiiiral inlclligcrue ar d Nalloiia! 

Security Agencies. 



J70 

O 
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Table C-2. Total Employment on Manufacturing Payrolls: Annuol Averages, 1947*67 

I Thousands] ; 



Itidusiry 


jye: • 


19C6 


1965 


1 1964 


1963 


1962 




I960 


1959 


1958 


1957 




ig.33ti 

11,3.>5 




19,186 

11.2.56 


18,062 
10, 40G 


17. 


■274 


16, 905 
9, 616 


10, 853 
9, 480 


16, 326 
9, 070 


I6.79G 
9, 459 


16,6 5 
9.3 3 


15, 945 
8, 830 


17,174 
8, 850 


Duiahte ?oods 




9,816 








256. 0 




2.>5, 8 


■243. 9 


265.5 


264.4 


244. 2 


2-20.0 


203 5 


158.1 


140.2 




592. y 




Cl 2. 6 




606.9 


604.2 


592. 6 


589.3 


6S2. 9 
367. 5 


626 8 


658 8 
38.' 0 


615.0 
36fJ. 8 


655.3 


FurtiUure and futures. 


45H, 2 




461.7 




430,7 


405 9 


389.0 


3W. 1 


383! 0 


374.3 


Stone, clay, and glosi prod utts 


631.3 




644. 6 




528.3 


613. d 


600,8 


592, 3 


582. 0 


604.0 


604 0 


562.4 


595. 4 


Prim ary metal Industrioi 


1, 300. d 




1,345.4 


1,301.0 


1,233.2 


1,172. 




1,165.6 


1.142.7 


1,231.2 


1, 181,0 


1, 153.5 


1,355,3 

719.9 


ItliiSt furnace and basic steel products. 


630,4 




651.3 


657.3 


629,2 


589.9 


592.8 


595.5 


651.4 


5»:,3 


601.1 


f'abrici ted metal product? 


1, 353. 4 




1,349. 1 


1,269.0 


1,189.7 


1, 150.1 


1,127.7 


1,084.5 


1,135.3 


1,121 5 


1. 076. 9 


1,167,3 


Mnchlncrv, except electrical 


1,969.3 




1,911.1 


I, 


735,3 


1,609.6 


L529.3 


1,493 2 


1,418.6 


1, 479.0 


1.45: 1 


1. 362. 4 


1,585.9 


Electrical eaulpnient and supplies 

Transportation e«julptnent 


1,915.7 




1, 896. 4 


1, 659, 2 


1,543 8 


1, 553. 9 


1, 567.0 


1, 473. 3 


1.467. 1 


l,39t- 4 


1,249.0 


1,343.8 


1.926.6 




1,911.5 


1, 740. 6 


1,601,3 


1,600.7 


1, 547.0 


1, 448. 6 


I, 568, 9 


1,63 .0 


1.594.6 


1,909,1 




308.3 

823.4 




859.2 
750. 5 


842. 7 


752, 9 


741. 3 


091.7 

638.4 


632.3 


724. 1 


69 .3 


606. .5 


769 3 


Aircraft and parts 




624.2 


605.4 


639.2 


609.7 


62‘.9 


72 .6 


771.0 


895.8 


Instruiti'.Mits and related jiro lucts 


454.7 




433 1 


389.0 


m. 9 


364. S 


358,7 


347.4 


3j4.3 


34 .3 


323. 8 


342.1 


Miscellaneous tnamifacturitjf; industries.. 


431.2 




434.5 




419.5 


397, fi 


386,8 


389.6 


378.2 


389.9 


38 .7 


373.0 


387.2 


N'fj fid arable ?ood,s .... 


R, 012 
1,78&.5 




7 , 930 
1,778.9 




7,656 

756.7 


7, 458 


7. 3H0 


7,373 

1,763.0 


7, 2.56 


7, 336 

1 . 71 : 3.0 


7. 103 


7, 116 


7,319 


Food and kindred products 




1, 


1, 750. 4 


1,752, 


0 


1, 775. 2 


1,7! ). 6 


1,772.8 


1,80.5.4 


Tobacco manufactures. . . 


85.4 




83.9 




86.8 


90.2 


KH. 6 


90.5 


90.7 


94.0 


! 1.5 


94 5 


97.0 


Text '.If In 111 products . . 


951. “ 




961.5 


925. 6 


89 


2. 0 


K'^5. 4 


902.3 


893. 4 


924.4 


9 5.7 


918.8 


981.1 


AppEkTfl and other lexilie products 


1,390.8 




1,398.8 


1, 3,54, 2 


l,3i>2. 5 


l,-282. 


H 


1,263.7 


1,214.5 


1.2.33.2 


1,2 5.9 


1,171.8 


1,210.1 


PajKT and allied product?., 

Pr 111 tiiif! and publish I tih . . 


684.2 




667. 5 


639.1 


625. 5 


618. 5 


614.4 


601.3 


601.1 


5 7.2 


564.1 


570.6 


1,06'J. 7 




l,»r21.8 


979. 4 


951.5 


930. 6 


920.4 


917.3 


911.3 


8.i8.5 


872.3 


870.0 


Chemicals and allied products 


99). 9 




957. 9 


907.8 


87 


8.6 


805,3 


848.5 


828,2 


828.2 


f ». -2 


794.1 


810.0 


Petrcleuiu and coal products ... 


18). 5 




1S6.0 




182.9 


183.9 

436.0 


188. 




195. 3 


201.9 


211.9 


: 15.5 


223. 8 


232 2 


RuI'Iht and phistits products, nec. 


M4. 2 




&19.8 




470.8 


418. 5 


408. 4 


375 , 3 


379.0 


: 72. 7 


344.3 


371.9 


Leather and leuther product.^ 


3M.7 




S63. 5 


352.9 

1 


347.6 

1 


349. 




360.7 


358.2 


363.4 


74.0 


359.2 


372. 7 




1956 


1955 


1 1954 


1953 


1952 


19l1 


1950 


1 149 


1948 


1947 


Manufaclurin? . 


17, 243 

9, 834 
138.5 


16, 882 
9, 541 


16,314 




17, 549 
10,110 




1 

10, 6’J 


1 

16, 392 


15, 211 
8, 094 


i' 4,441 


15,582 


15,545 


Durable poo<ts. 




9, 129 






9, 349 


’ 9, 089 


7.489 


8,326 


8,355 


Or i nance and accessories 


141. 2 




163.3 




234.3 




178.7 


77.0 


30 


26 


28 


27 


Lumber and wood products 


730.9 


739.6 

303.8 




707.9 




770.7 




790 4 


840. 2 


808 


741 


818 


f‘5 


Furniture and fixtures 


375.5 




341.9 




309.9 




357. I 


357.2 


364 


317 


340 


336 


Stone, clay, and pla's products. . 


605,3 


588.4 




552.6 




581.3 




564.0 


587.0 


547 


514 


549 


537 


Prlniiiry metal industries 


1,355.3 


' 1, 322, 5 


1. 


219.3 




1,383.1 




1, 282, 1 


1,304.3 


1,247 


1,134 


1,290 


1,279 


Plast furnace and ba*'ic steel products. 


706.6 


706.9 




645.5 




726. 1 




638,0 


714.4 


674 


610 


679 


656 


Fabrlcated metal products 


1,140.4 


1, Ii>2.4 


1,069.9 




1,156.4 




1,064. 4 


1, 077.8 


982 


881 


979 


QS9 


Machinery, cxcet.il electrical 


1,571.6 


1.448.5 


1, 


417.7 




1, 554. 4 




1,517.4 


1, 4,56. 6 


1.210 


1,182 


1,372 


1,37.5 


F.iectrical equipment and supplies. 


1,323. 


1 


1,240.8 


1, 190.4 




1,333.3 




1, 1S5, 0 


1,113.6 


991 


862 


991 


1,035 


Tr:insf)ortation e<piinment 

Motor vehicles and equipment. . 


1.852.5 

792,5 


1,854.6 

891.2 


1, 


754,1 

765.7 




1,909.1 

917.3 




1, 703. 2 
777.5 


1,515.1 

833.3 


1,265 

816 


' 1.210 
751 


1,270 
7S1 1 


1,275 
1 768 


Aircraft and parts. 


837.3 


701 . 3 




782.9 




795.5 




670.6 


467.8 


283 


i 264 


238 


239 


Instruments and related products. .... 


337.8 


32 


3.2 




321.2 




337.1 




312.5 


29-1.3 


250 


239 


262 


267 


Miscellaneous manufacturinp industries.. 


403,0 


396.2 




39J. 7 




420.9 




393,7 


406.0 


400 


385 


422 


421 


Nondurable {loods 


7. 409 


7 


340 




7,185 




7, 438 




7, 284 


7, 304 


7.147 


6.953 


7, 256 


7,159 


FcckI and k1r,dreri products 


1.841.9 


1,824. 7 


1,818.3 




1.838.9 




1,827,8 


1,823,2 


1,790 


1,778 

109 


1,801 


1,799 


Tiibacco inaimfactures 


99.5 


ia2.5 




103.3 




103.6 




105.6 


104.1 


103 


114 


ns 


T'f X t lie m ill prod uc ts 


1.032 0 


1,050. 2 


1,042,3 




1.154.8 




1,163.4 


1, 237. 7 


1.256 


1,187 


1,332 


1,299 


Apparel and other textile products... 


1,2^23. 4 


i.219.2 


1, 183. 6 




1,248.0 




1,216.4 


1, 207.2 


1.202 


1, 173 


1,190 


1,154 


and allied product? 

I'rrntirifr and pubitsliinp . 


567.8 


550.0 




531.1 




530.4 




503.7 


,511.2 


4.S5 


455 


4T3 


465 


862.0 


834 7 




813 9 




802. » 




779.9 


767. 6 


748 


740 


“4o 


721 


('hemicals f.na allied products 


796. 5 


773. I 




752. 7 




76S. 2 




730. 1 


707.0 


640 


618 


655 


649 


Fetroleuni an«l coal product.*. ... 


2,35. 5 


23 


7. I 




238. 1 




241.4 




234.6 


231.3 


218 


221 


?2S 


221 


Rubber and rla.Mic.s products, nec. - 
Leather and leather products 


369.2 
382, 7 


363, 3 
385. 9 




32H.4 

373.0 




361.0 

389.2 




338.3 

384.2 


334.4 

380.0 


311 

395 


283 

389 


312 

... 


323 





277 



271 



i 



Tai'b Proffuclien or Non supervisory Workers ‘ on Private PayroMs: Annuel Averages, 1947--67 

ITliousaDd3l 



Indr.Jtry 


I9fl7« 


1966 


1965 


1 1964 


19(3 


1967 


1061 


I960 


1 1959 


1958 


1957 


Totel private *. 


45. 174 




44,234 


42.309 ' 


40, 589 


39,553 


33, 979 


37,9S9 


3S.fl6 


38.060 


36,606 


38,3S1 


Minlr,^ 


459 








494 ' 


497 


498 ' 


£12 


632 


570 


500 


611 


693 


Contfftct copjlructton 


2,760 




3,799 


2,710 1 


2. 697 


2,523 


2.452 


2.3X 


2,459 


7,638 


2,384 


2,537 


Man-af&ciurLi?. 


14,225 




14,273 


13,434 1 


12.781 


K.555 , 


12,488 


12,(63 


12,585 


12,603 


11,997 


13.1S9 


Durable eocds.. — 


», 281 




8,349 


7,715 


I 7,213 


7,027 


6,935 


a 618 


7,02< 


7.0S3 


6.679 


7.5,'iO 


Ordnance *ino accessories. 


150.7 




121. S 




9ftl 


lOt.1 


11A2 


119.3 


11). 5 


101. (1 


9&0 1 


82.4 


80.4 


Lumber sod wood products 


£15.2 




535.0 


53Z4 


U1.6 


52a a 


£3L7 


Ml 4 


£61.1 


69Z2 


549.4 


6o8 , 0 


Fomitiire ivnd flitiires 


?7A5 




38Z5 


3.^7. 4 


337.0 


321 1 


319.6 


3C19 


318, r 


321.0 


299.7 


313 0 


6wne, flay, aiid glass products.. 


502,2 




617.5 


^A6 


493.8 


(S3. 9 


477.7 


4(9.4 


491. n 


4X2 


457.9 


<9?. 8 


Primary inetal 'ndustilep - 


1.04Z9 


1,095.7 


1,062.0 


1,003.6 


947.4 


937.3 


9116 


993. Fi 


963.8 


9X0 


1,117.9 


Blast ce and bnslc steel oroducts. 


505 S 




£3a4 


638.4 


£15.6 


479. 1 


47a 3 


478.4 


528. 1 


47C 9 


48&6 


60C. 1 


Fabricated m^tal v>«Hlucts 


1,045.8 


l,05a2 


WZ7 


9113 


881.1 


5 


863.7 


83&0 


871 1 


866.6 


824.5 


913.? 


Machine nr, except electrical 


1,370.7 


1,244.8 


1,2118 


1, 120. 4 


I, 059 . 2 


1,037.8 


9Va 4 


1,035.3 


1,027.? 


045.5 


l,I4I(.l 


Fleclricafeq^utpmcnt and supplies 


1,294.5 


1,?16»! 


1. 140. 5 


1,036.5 


1.034.3 


1,0X7 


979.4 


090 3 


9C0.4 


S57.3 


95?L 7 


Transportation equipment 


I,£5&5 


1.3610 


1,240. 7 


1,119.6 


1 112.1 




1,059.9 


91Z7 


1, 107. 4 


1,163.4 


1, 12ae 


1, 39.'^. 0 


Motor '’ehlclea and equipment 


621.3 




608. i 


658.9 


579.2 


£73. 6 


£34.0 


479. ; 


663.3 


53’ 5 


(5ZS 


WL7 


Aircraft and parts 


«5.8 




444. 7 


3% 3 


me 


350.8 


?4V. 1 


347.7 


369. 6 


44C.7 


401. 9 


591.4 


Instruments and related products 


2fi\8 




276. t 


2U1 


2310 


23Z3 


229.1 


223.1 1 


[ 


230 3 


214.8 


233.1 


M[sceliane./ua tnajaufacturpjg Industries.. 


D4as 




346l8 


335.5 


317.9 


310.' 




313.2 

[ 


J03.5 1 


S14 3 


312.9 


299.5 


315.3 


Kendurab’e goods 


5,944 




5.92s 


5.719 


5.W 


5, £27 


6,563 


£,465 


5,f 59 


.5,670 


5,419 


5.638 


Food and kindred products 


1,187.7 


1,IW.0 


1, 


.19 1 


i.is: 


^3 


1, 157.1 


1,178.4 


1, 191. 1 


l,2lLa 


1,222.1 


i 1,222.0 


1.2(3. 2 


T obacco m anufact ures. 


73.0 




1.5 




718 


78.4 


.'6.6 


78.7 


79.6 


6:^3 


83u9 1 


84.1 


W.3 


Textile mlU products 






85M 


826.7 


798.2 


7W.4 


812. 1 


305.0 


83:.1 


857.4 1 


832.5 


8'i3 3 


Apparel and otlie.- 1*^x1116 pndifcts 


1,231.9 


1,243.0 


1, 205.6 


1.156.3 


1,138.0 


1,UZ9 


1,079.5 


1.09'. 2 


1,091.4 I 


1,03.9.5 


1.(772.0 


Pawr and allied products 


530,8 i 




£19.0 


497. 7 


488.6 


«ea4 


4se.o 


478.0 


47 i. 7 


471.8 1 


454-1 


4«.4 


Printing and publishing 


671.5 




649.5 


630.6 


eoi.i 


690.3 


5915 


591.7 


5S19 


£75. i 


663. 2 


563.7 


Chemlctl* and allied products 


, 58C.2 




572.3 


546.1 


529.4 


624.3 


£19.3 


£05.0 


501.9 


505.6 


493.7 


£19.7 


Petroieuiu a^id coal product? 


! He. 5 




115.8 


IIZ 9 


1112 


119.9 


lZ7.fi 


129. 


lai’.g 


IS? € 


14a 9 


1X6 


Rubber and plastics products, nec 


395.2 




397.2 


365.9 


336.3 


322.; 




31A5 


288.0 


29!.8 


^^.^8 


AM 4 


590.1 


Leather and 'e::tl'er products 


304 2 




318 4 


310.0 


801.5 


307.8 


313.9 


310 4 


32). 9 


3oZ9 


318.2 


?3l.O 


V/holcsale and retail trt»de - . 


12, 173 




11,786 

1 


[ 11,S£8 


10,869 


10,560 


10,400 


10,234 


10. 115 


10,087 


0.736 


9,923 


Wholesale trade 


2,9t(5 




2,^11 


2.8:4 


2, 719 


2,6£d 


2,626 


2,584 


2.305 


2,562 


2.477 


541 


Retail trode. . 


0,165 




8; 816 


8,544 


B.IRI 


7,904 


7.775 


7,550 


7,710 


7.625 


7,259 1 


1 7. 7582 


Finance, liunirar.ee, rtal estate *. . 


2,3t7 




2,476 ' 


! 2,426 j 


1 3,386 


2,329 


2.274 


2.225 


Z, 181 


2,121 


2.063 1 


'i,031 




195« 


1 


1 1955 

1 


It*54 


l?53 


1952 


1951 


i9:o 


1949 

1 


1948 


1 

1917 


Total private » 


38,495 


37,500 


?6v:76 








36,643 


36. 2Z' 


34, 3(9 


33,159 


34,489 


31.747 


Mining — 


701 




680 ' 




686 




755 




801 


840 


816 


839 


906 


S7l 


Contract coiu:truct1on 


2,«13 


2,440 




2,281 




2,305 




2.324 


2,300 


2,069 


1,919 


1,024 


1,769 


Manu^turlrg 


13,4Cd 


13,288 


12,817 




14.055 




13,359 


13.358 


12, 523 


11.790 


12,910 


12.990 


Durable goods 


7.663 


7,548 ' 




7.104 




8.154 




7,550 


7.4?0 


6, 705 


6.122 


6,926 


7.028 


Ordnance ana ucc2S3cjIm 


84.9 


^1.7 




113.1 




173 6 




13C.2 


69.3 


23 


» 


23 


22 


Lumber and wood products 


561.5 


672 3 




64a 4 




699.9 




719.9 


771.2 


715 


380 


757 


7S3 


Furniture and fixtures 


315.5 


307.0 




287.7 




S1A9 




30A6 


307.1 


317 


274 


304 


296 


Stone, clay, and glass products 


507. 0 


i95.6 




464.3 




<$3.6 




479.8 


507, 1 


473 


443 


479 


471 


Prlirary fl/elsl lr<justri<s 


1,131. 6 


1,115.8 


I.D17.0 




1,1TZ6 1 




1,0817 


T.17A 1 


1,075 


968 


1,121 


1,114 


lilatt furnace end ba«lc «te«l pioducts.. 


69J.I 


6015 




5X1 




63a4 1 


1 


541.5 


620 2 


M7 


1 6'^ 


694 


575 


Fabrl rated metal products 


9007 


897.8 




851. 1 




flctLi ! 




859.4 


mo 


812 


714 


809 


826 


Maohlncry, except electrical 


1.158.S 


1.069.2 


t.M6 2 




1.18ZP 


1 


1.163.9 


MH7 


920 


900 


1,074 


1.(187 


ElectrScsl equipment und supplies 




9212 ; 




883.8 




1,028.6 




909.1 


865.8 


770 


638 


751 


610 


Transportaricn equipment 


l,3f4.3 


1.4111 


1,331.4 




1.54Z9 




1 331. 4 


1,213. 1 


1,029 


?7f, 


1.027 


1.039 


Motor vebiejej and equipment 


619.6 


718.3 




601.5 




739.4 




618.7 


681.8 , 


677 


6ii 


632 


626 


Aircrart ajid parts 


561.3 


525.5 1 




m2 




£86.2 




495.4 


3414 1 


239 


19,' 


175 


177 


Instruments b>'< 3 related products 


236.1 


2».e 1 




231.0 




249. 8 




233.2 


22Z1 


1?9 


ISl 


205 


213 


MlveUaneoiis inar>uracturlng industriee.. 


mi 


330i4 




326 6 




3WL7 




83Zf 


3411 


3H 


327 


365 


3fi7 


Kondnrah>i goods 


5. 7^7 




740 




A 623 




A90! 




5.810 


£.888 


6, 817 


6,669 


5.986 


v9t^2 


Food and Ijndreu products 


1.30Z1 


1,291.: 


1,296.6 




1,329.7 




i.33a9 


1,3314 


! t.JH 


1,34! 


1,37< 


1.395 


Tobacco manufactures 


ra 1 


914 




95.2 




95.7 




07.2 


900 


! '^5 


101 


106 


no 


Textile mill products 


044.3 


961.6 




953.2 




1. 003.9 




1,073.2 


1.1412 


1,H9 


1.103 


1, 24« 


1,220 


Apparel and Uher textile products 


1.06AI 


L06A4 


1,053.4 




J 1118 




1,087.2 


1.081.8 


1,J10 


1.053 


1, 073 


1,047 


Faper and allied product; 


464.3 


453.5 




44a« 




442.-) 




4219 


435.1 


416 


390 


408 


406 


PrinMng and publishing 


55i. 


6 


5?9.0 




524. 9 




£22.0 




509.7 


50i5 


4m 


488 


494 


487 


Chemicals and allied products . . 


525.7 


£18.1 




503.0 




£2Z9 




506.1 


60Z5 


4(.l 


449 


4SS 


488 


retroleum and coal products 


lei. 2 


163.2 




166 9 




173.2 




mo 


17Z5 


1 ltd 


169 


175 


170 


Rubt'r and plastics products, net 


29a 


7 


288.8 




266.7 




287.8 




2r<9.9 


270.5 


tb2 


220 


253 


263 


Leather and leather products 




344.0 




83Z5 




34S7 




344.4 


3408 1 




348 


369 


374 


Wholesale and retail trade 


3,933 


0.675 




0.156 




9, £10 




9,333 


9.091 


8,742 


8,595 1 


8.8*3 


8,241 


\»*hoIeSale trade 


2.547 


2,479 




2.442 




Z4M 




2,439 


3.355 


2.2W j 


2,267 1 


2,274 


Z 155 


Retail trade 


7,386 


:,19« 




7,014 




7.051 




6,894 


fl,73(. 


«,4iS 


Cs328 1 


a355 


6.076 


Fimnce, Insurance, real tslate * 




l.«0 




1,837 




i.m 




1,711 


l.«9 


l.A't 


l,£42 1 


1,621 


1,460 



I For nbtni «nd manufaciurinr. data rpfer lo producMon and r^iat^d 
irork*rK; for contracl const ruction, to construction irorkrrs; for vholeaalo 
and retail trade and finance, tnsuraiv and real entale, to nonjup'rrLior/ 
aror%«rf. 



* Pr“llml:iary, 

• liivludfA Ihf tianfportatlon and public utilities dWWon and the wrTice 
dlrlsicn, not shown separately, 

< Ercludes data tor nonoClOi salesmen. 
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Table C-4. Nonproducliort-Worker Employment on Private Payrolls: Annual Averages/ 1947-67^ 



iThousatvJs] 



Industjy 


1W7* 


1966 


1965 1 


I9f 

1 




1963 


1062 


1961 


idio 


1959 


1958 


1957 


Total private J 


9,276 




8,877 


8. 432 


8.146 


7,924 


7,727 


7, 459 


’.366 


7, 149 


8,917 


6,t15 


Minina 


144 




14D 




138 


137 


137 


138 


140 


242 


142 


140 




Contract construction 


505 




493 




476 


453 


440 


440 


426 


426 


422 


394 


«6 


Manufacturlns 


5,111 




4,913 


4,628 


4, 493 


4,440 


4,365 


4, 243 


4, 210 


4,072 


3,948 


3,«5 


Durable goods 


3,044 




2,907 


2,691 


2,603 


2, 689 


2,645 


2. 452 


2, 431 


2, 340 


3,251 


2,«5 


Ordnance and accessories 


142 




134 




130 


140 


150 


) 145 


134 


118 


106 


76 


<0 


Lumber and wood produCvS , . 


78 




78 




75 




73 


63 


63 


65 


66 


67 


66 


1,7 


rurnlture and faUu-es . . 


El 




79 




73 




69 


66 


66 


64 


64 


64 


62 


<>1 


Stone, clay, and gJas? products 


129 




127 




124 


120 


117 


ns 


113 


112 


20S 


104 


102 


Trim ary metal Industries 


25H 




250 




239 


230 


225 


228 


228 


237 


229 


226 


15^7 


Blast furnace and basic steel produc-s . 


125 




121 




119 


114 


111 


117 


117 


123 


116 


116 


110 


Fabricated meial products 


306 




299 




288 


275 


269 


264 


2^9 


261 


254 


252 


2.14 


Machinery, eicept electrical. . . ... 


599 




366 




521 


489 


470 


455 


\V2 


443 


425 


416 


4f.3 


Electrical equipment and supplies 


671 




580 




519 


607 


620 


616 


494 


471 


427 


392 


Bb6 


Transportation equipment 


570 




551 




500 


485 


497 


487 


456 


462 


472 


474 


6:4 


Motor vehicles and equipment 


187 




191 




184 




174 


IS 


8 


156 


153 


161 


155 


154 


!<« 


Aircraft and parts 


328 




336 




2€3 


?67 


288 


289 


262 


258 


275 


279 


304 


Instruments and related products 


169 




157 




141 




13C 


133 


130 


124 


121 


1^5 


log 


109 


.Miscellaneous ms ufact'irlng Industries.. 


90 




88 




84 




80 


76 


76 


74 


7A 


7J 


73 


n 


Nondurable goods 


2,068 




2,005 


1,937 


1.889 


1,853 


1,820 


1,791 


1,777 


l,i3d 


1,697 


1,611 


Food and kindred products 


802 




593 




598 




593 


585 


6^5 




678 


668 


651 


512 


Tobacco monutactures 


12 




12 




12 




12 


12 


12 


il 


11 


11 


11 


12 


Textile mill products 


107 




104 




a 




94 


92 


90 


88 


89 


89 


86 


« 


Apparel and other textile products 


159 




156 




149 


144 


14S 


141 


135 


135 


135 


132 


118 


Paper and allied products. . 


153 




149 




141 


137 


132 


128 


123 


121 


115 


110 


118 


Printing and publishing 


392 




372 




359 


349 


340 


332 


325 


322 


314 


aij 


306 


Chemicals and allied products 


405 




386 




3G2 


349 


340 


329 


323 


318 


303 


300 


2» 


PetroJeuifi and coal products. . . 


71 




70 : 




70 




70 


69 


70 


72 


74 


76 


77 


75 


Rubber and plastics products, nec 


119 




113 




105 


100 


96 


92 


87 


86 


83 


80 


52 


Leather and leather prodi'cts . 


48 




45 




43 




42 


41 


42 




42 


41 


41 


42 


Wholesale and retail tr-ide 


1,497 




1,125 


1,358 


1,291 


1,218 


1,160 


i.io: 


1,076 


!,040 


1,014 


(63 


Wholesale trade... 


560 




527 




498 


470 


448 


431 


40 


399 


384 




352 


Retail trade 


936 




897 




360 


820 


771 


736 


69. 


678 


657 


543 


no 


Finance, Insurance, real eftate 


681 




624 




597 


571 


548 


626 


5Ci 


488 


473 


456 


443 




1956 


1955 


1954 


1953 


1952 


19.H 


1950 


1949 


1918 


1947 


Total private* 


6, G35 


6,261 




5,995 




5, 893 




6,674 




i 847 


4. 763 


4, 751 


4.flC 


Mining 


121 




112 




105 




101 




97 


19 


85 


91 


88 


84 


Contra'!! construe ia'H 


386 




362 




331 




318 




310 


2 6 


264 


246 


243 


223 


Manufacturing 


3 807 


3,594 




3,497 




3,494 




3, 273 


8.0 !5 


2, 718 


2, 651 


2,672 


2.1V5 


Durable goods 


2,185 


I 1,993 




1.935 




1,956 




1,799 


1,09 


1,889 


1,867 


1.401 


1,?57 


Ordnance and accessories 


54 




fO 




50 




61 




49 


L8 


7 


6 


S 


6 


Lumber and rood products 


69 




68 




68 




71 




70 


99 


63 


61 


61 


52 


Furniture and fixtures 


60 




57 




64 




54 




61 


50 


47 


43 


42 


to 


feione, c’ay, ard glass products 


98 




92 




89 




87 




84 


SO 


74 


71 


70 


M 


Primary metal Industries 


223 




207 




2C1 




210 




197 


.89 


172 


16C 


160 


165 


Blast furna>:« and basic steel p -oducls. 


111 




102 




99 




106 




97 


94 


87 


83 


85 


81 


Fabricated metal products 


239 




2,1 




219 




219 




205 


95 


170 


167 


170 


163 


Machinery, except electrical 


413 




380 




372 




371 






; 27 


281 


2i2 


298 


288 


Electrical equipment and suppl es 


3«8 




317 




306 




304 




276 


48 


221 


224 


2?0 


226 


Transportation equipment 


489 




441 




423 




426 




372 


02 


235 


234 


343 


236 


Motor vehicles anr equipment 


173 




173 




164 




178 




159 


S2 


139 


138 


:49 


142 


Aircraft and parts 


276 




236 




223 




209 




175 


19 


74 


67 


63 


62 


Instruments end related pt duels 


1P2 




n 




90 




87 




80 


T2 


61 


6« 


87 


54 


Miscellaneous manufacturing in lus tries.. 


70 




66 




64 




64 




ei 


60 


56 


68 


87 


64 


Nond^ifabl'^ nods 


1,642 


1.600 




1,562 




2, 537 




M74 


1, 116 


1,830 


], 284 


1.270 


1,197 


>ood and kln'lred pr^ucts 


640 




533 




621 




509 




497 


185 


450 


437 


427 


494 


Tobacco manufRCturcs 


13 




9 




8 




8 




9 


B 


B 


8 


8 


8 


Textile mil] products 


88 




88 




89 




91 




90 


92 


67 


64 


84 


T9 


Apparel and other textile products 


135 




153 




131 




133 




129 


126 


122 


120 


117 


107 


Paper and a'.i'ed products 


103 




96 




90 




87 




82 


7« 


69 


65 


f.6 


59 


Printing and publishing 


302 




296 




289 




281 




770 


263 


254 


262 


2«6 


‘.M 


rhemlcals and allied products. 


271 




255 




250 




245 




224 


204 


179 


169 


170 


161 


Petroleum and coal producU 








74 




71 




68 




66 


58 


63 


62 


53 


61 


Rubber and plastics products, i ec. 


78 




75 




71 




73 




68 


63 


56 


87 


59 


60 


Leather and leather products 


42 




42 




40 




40 




40 


39 


40 


41 


43 


39 


W holesale and retail Ira le 


925 




860 




779 




737 




671 


151 


644 


609 


643 


TH 


Wholesale trade... 


337 




317 




297 




268 




248 


:41 


224 


220 


215 


l96 


Retail trade 


688 




544 




482 




469 




423 


■10 


420 


450 


428 


M9 


Finance, insiu^ance, real «late 


435 

1 




415 




397 




375 




358 


142 


828 


315 


308 


:l9i 



• PrelimJnaiT. » ExeJude* dit» for oonoffle® i ftlestnen. 

1 fncludes tn« transportation and pabllc utilUlea dlvUlon and th^ service 
dlVi-don, not shown separately. 
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Table C-5. Nenproducllon Workers on Private Payrolls as Percent of Total Employment: Annual Averages, 

1947-67 



Industry 



Total private « 

Mtninp 

Confr-tct const rjcllon — 
Ma'iUfacturtng 



Durable goods 

Ordnante and ecccssoriee 

Lumbtr and vood broducta 

FumUurt and fixtures 

Slone, clay, and glass products 

Prlznaiy metal Industries 

Blast furnace and baste steel p^od ’cts 

Fabricated metal products 

Machinery, except Occtrictl 

Electrical equipment and supplies 

Transportation equipment 

Motor vehicles and equipment 

A'^craft and parts 

Instrumentsandrelatedprodutts... 
Mlscellarieous manufacturing Industries 



Nondurable goods 

Food and kindred producte 

Tobacco msaufactures 

Textile mill products 

Apparel and other textile products 

Paper and allied products 

Printing and publishing 

Cheu^icals and allied piquets 

Petroleum and coal products 

Rubber and plastics products, nec — 
Leather end leather products 



1«7' 



Wholesale and rets*! trade. 



Wholesale trade.. 
Retail trade 



Fli\*nce, Insurance, rval estate*. 



Total private > 

Mining 

Contract construction 

Manufacturir g 

Durable goods 

Ordnance ard accessories 

Lumber and v^ood products 

Fumituie and fixtures 

Stone, clay, and glxss p?c ducts 

Primary metal Industries . 

Blast furnace ar^d basic steel piquets . 

Fabricated metal products 

Machineiy, except electrical . 

ElectrlcalMuIpnient and supplies 

Tranrportatlon equipment 

Motor vehSdes w,o equipment 

Aircraft and parts 

Instruments and related products 

Miscellaneous manufacluriog Industries. 

Vondurab.e goods 

Food and klndr^ products 

Tobarco manufactu re« 

Textile znlU products 

Apparel and other textile products 

Paper and allied Products 

PrfnUng and publishing 

Chemicals and alhed products .... . 

Petroleum and oow products 

Rubber aud p'a.tlca products, nee 1, 

Leather and leather products 

Wholesale and retail trade 

Wholesale trade 

Retail trade 

Finance, Insu ranee, rtaJ estate * 



17.0 

23.6 

15.3 
26. i 
26.9 

<a6 

13.2 

17.8 

20.4 

19.8 

19.8 

22.8 

30.4 

32.4 

29.6 

23.1 
.^9.9 

37.1 

20.3 

25.8 

33.6 

14.1 

11.2 

11.4 

22.4 
3&$ 

40.9 

37.4 
23.2 

13.6 

10.9 

15.5 
9.2 



1966 

16.7 
>2.4 

15.0 

25.6 

25.8 

52.3 

12.7 

17.1 

39.7 

15.6 

18.6 
22 2 

29.6 

30.6 
2f..8 

22.2 

40.8 
3i>.3 
?1.2 

25.3 

33.6 

14.3 
J0.8 
11.2 
1-2.3 
i'Ai 
W.3 
:i7.6 
22.2 

32.4 

;o.8 

15.3 

9.2 



16.6 

21.8 

M.9 

25.6 

25.3 

57. 6 

12.4 

16.9 

19.7 

18.4 
18.1 
?2.5 

30.0 
31.3 

25.7 

21.8 

42.9 

36.2 
20. C 

25.3 

34.0 

13.5 

10.7 

11.0 
22.1 

36.7 

39.9 

38.3 

22.3 
12.2 

10.7 

15.0 

9.1 



16.7 
21.6 
14.9 
26.0 

26.5 

57.4 
12.0 

17.0 

19.6 

18.6 

18.1 

23.1 

30.4 

32.8 

30.2 

33.1 

44.1 

35.7 
20.0 

25.3 

33.9 

13.3 

10.5 

11.1 
2’. 9 

36.7 

39.7 

37.9 

22.9 
12.1 

10.6 

14.7 

0.1 
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16.7 
'J.6 

14.8 
26.1 

26.9 

56.5 
11.1 

16.9 

19.5 

19.2 

13.8 

23.4 

30.7 

33.5 

30.9 

22.7 
45. 1 

36.4 

19.6 

25.1 

33.4 

13.5 

10.4 

11.3 

21.4 

36.5 
39.3 

36.5 
23.0 

11.7 



14.4 

5.9 



16.5 

21.2 



25.9 

26.8 

54.8 
10.6 

17.0 

19.3 

19.6 

19.7 

23.4 

30.5 

32.9 

31.5 

22.3 

45.3 

36.1 

19.3 

24.7 
33. 2 

13.0 ] 
10. 3 
11 1 

20.9 

35.8 

38.5 
35.? 

22. 5 

11.6 

10. 1 

14.1 

8.6 



1956 


i 1955 

f 


1954 




1952 


1951 


14.7 


14.3 


14,2 


13.5 


13.2 


12.6 


14.7 


14.: 


13.3 


11.7 


10.8 


9.6 


12.9 


12.9 


12.7 


12.1 


11.8 


n.3 


22.1 


21.3 


21.4 


19.9 


IP, 7 


16 5 


22.0 


20.9 


21.2 


19.3 


19.2 


17.7 


39.0 


85.4 


30.6 


260 


27.4 


23.4 


0.1 


9.2 


9.3 


9.2 


69 


62 


i60 


15.7 


15,8 


14.6 


14.3 


14.0 


16.2 


15,6 


161 


15.0 


14.9 


166 


1C. 5 


15.6 


165 


15.2 


15.4 


13.9 


15.7 


14.4 


15.3 


14.6 


15. t 


13.2 


21.0 


20.0 


20. S 


16 9 


19.8 


161 


268 


262 


26.2 


23,9 


28.8 


22,4 


263 


25.5 


2.5.7 


22.8 


23.3 


2Z3 


26.4 


23.8 


24. » 


21.6 


21.8 


19.9 


21.8 


19.4 


21.4 


19.4 


20.4 


13.2 


83.0 


31.0 


28.5 


?e,8 


26.1 


25.4 


80,2 


28.8 


260 


25.8 


25 6 


24.5 


17. 4 


16 7 


164 


15.2 


15.5 


14. S 


22.2 


21.8 


21.7 


20.7 


20.2 


19.4 


29.3 


29.2 


267 


27.7 


27.2 


266 


10.0 


67 


7.8 


7.7 


8.5 


7.7 


65 


64 


8.5 


7.9 


7.7 


7.4 


11.0 


10,9 


11.1 


10.7 


10 6 


164 


18.1 


17.6 


16 9 


164 


168 


H.2 


85.0 


35.4 


85.5 


85.0 


34.6 


3,2 


84.0 


33.0 


83.2 


31.9 


30.7 


18.9 


31.8 


81.2 


29.8 


262 


28.1 


25.1 


21. 1 


2U.7 


21.6 


20.2 


20.1 


IB. 9 


11.0 


10.9 


10,7 


10.3 


164 


10.3 


66 


62 


7,6 


7.2 


67 


67 


11.7 


11.3 


10.8 


9.8 


9.2 


9.2 


7.4 


7.0 


64 


62 


5.8 


6.7 


17.9 


17.8 


17.8 


17.6 


1/.3 


17.2 



1961 



20,8 

15.1 

26.0 

27.0 

54.9 

11.1 

17.4 

19.4 

19.9 

19.6 

23.9 

31.2 

33.5 

31.5 

24.2 

43.0 

35.7 

19.6 

24.7 

32.9 

12.1 
9.9 

11.1 

20.5 
35.4 
39.0 

35.6 

23.2 

11.7 



13.7 

8.3 



1960 

16.1 

19.9 

14.8 
25.1 

2.5.7 

53.6 
10.5 

16.4 

18.5 
19.3 

18.9 

23.0 

30.0 

32.1 
29. 

22.2 

41.1 

34.2 

19.5 

24.2 

32.3 

11.7 
9.6 

10.9 
20.1 

35.3 

38.4 

34.9 

22.7 

11.6 

9.4 

13.3 

8.1 



i059 



9.4 

11.3 

17.8 

17.? 

23.3 
7.8 

12.9 

13.5 

13.8 

12.9 

17.3 

23.2 

22.3 
18.7 

17.0 

26.1 

24.4 
14. 9 

18.6 
25.6 

7.8 

lai 

14.2 

34.0 

28.0 

24.3 
19.0 
10 1 

6.9 

8.9 

6.1 



19.4 

14.3 

24.4 

25.0 

52.1 

10.2 
16.6 
17.9 

19.4 
19.8 
22.6 

29.3 

30.6 
:^0 

22.4 

38.1 

33.3 

19.3 

23.7 

31.7 
U.6 

9.4 

11.0 

19.6 

35.0 

37.5 

85.2 

22.3 

11.0 

9.8 

13.0 

8.0 



1.^9 

13.6 
14.2 
24.8 

25.5 

48.1 

10.7 

17.2 
IS. 5 
19. a 
19.1 

21.4 
8>.5 

31.4 
2-1.7 

2 . 1. 4 

H2 

33.6 

111.6 



31.1 

11.6 

9.4 

11.3 
19.5 
35 5 
37. S 

31.4 
213 

11.4 

9.4 

13.0 

8.1 



18.1 

18.3 
23.1 

A2 

13.6 

13.8 

14.6 

13.6 

19.0 

23.9 

26.0 

19.3 

18.4 

25.4 

24.8 

15.1 

18. S 

34.6 

7.8 

7.1 

10.2 

14.8 

34.1 
27.3 

23.5 

20.1 

10.5 

7.2 

8.8 

6.6 



12.1 

8.9 



17.1 

16.8 

17.8 
7.5 

12.1 

12.8 

13.1 
12.8 

17.4 

21.7 

33.2 

19.1 
Ip.l 

26.5 

21.8 
1D.5 

17.5 

23.7 
7.0 
63 
9.8 

18.7 

33.2 
260 

23.2 
169 
10.4 

69 

66 

63 



23.2 

23.4 
42.8 

10.2 
163 

17.1 

17.5 

16.7 

21.8 

27.9 

28.6 
269 
21.8 

33.9 

31.9 
18.6 

23.0 

30.0 

12.4 
9.0 

11.4 

18.9 

35.2 
85.8 

32.3 

22.0 

11.3 



12.2 

7.6 



16' 

162 

18.5 

7.8 

11.9 

12.3 

12.9 

13.3 
165 

20.9 

21.7 

18.5 
18. i* 

25.9 
20.2 

12.8 

167 

22.5 
68 
61 

9.8 

12.7 

32.5 

24.8 
23.1 
16 6 
9.2 

?.0 

63 

3.9 



• Preltmlnary, 

* Includes the transportation and public uilHtks division and the service 
division, not shown separately. 



* Excludes data for oonol&ce ssJesmeo. 
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Table Gross Average Hourly Earnings of Production or Nonsupervisory Workers^ 

Annual Averogesr 1947-67 



Private Payrolls: 



ImJus^ry 



Total private • 



Contract constrncMcn.-- 
Manufoctiirlng 



iJurable goods 

Ordnanw and aci> swrles 

Lutnb»*r and wood products . . 

Furniture and fixtures 

Stone, clay, and giasa producti... . 

Prjmrry metal Industries 

Fabricated metal products 

Machinery, except electrical ... 
Electrical enutp.nent and supplies. 
TraTW^portatlon equipment.. 



Ini^trmnents and related products 

Miscellaneous manufacturing industries. 



Kondurable eoods. 

Food and kindred products 

Tobacco manuractures 

Textile mill products 

Apparel and other textile products. 

Paper and allied products 

Pr.ntirig and publishing 

Chemicals and allied p.'oducts. . 

Pet*'oleum and coal products 

Rubber and plastics products, nee. 
Leather and leather products 



Wholesale ami retail trade. 



W iiOlesale trade.. 
Retail trade 



Finance, Insurance, real e.^tate *. 



Total prSvivU • 

Mining 

Contract construction. 
Manufacturing... . .. 



Durable 

Ordnance and accessories 

Luinbcp and wood products 

Furniture ard fixtures 

Stone, clay, and glass produc'^ 

Primary metal Industries 

Fabricated metal producls 

Machinery, except electrical . 

jilectrical equipment and supplies. 

Transportation equipment . 

Inrtrumenti and related products.. 



Nondurable goods 

Fxid and kindred products. . . 

Tobacco manufactures . . 

Textile mill products 

Apparel and other textile products.. 

P&pfT and allied products 

Printing and publishing. .. 

Chemicals ana allied p»^oduct5 

Pefoleuin *nd coal products 

Rubber and plastics products, nee. 
Lcftllitr and lealher t«roducts 

Whole sale and retail trade 

Al.cle'ile trade 

Retail trade 



Finance. Insurance, real estate*. . . 



I Fee footnote 1, table C-3. 

• Preliminary unw Ighted average. 



1967 » 


1966 


1965 


19 t 4 


1963 


1962 


1961 


1900 


1 P 59 


1958 


1957 


f ?.67 




$2, 55 


52. 45 


$2 


,36 


13.28 


$2.22 


$2.14 


$2.09 


$2. O ’ 


1 $1.96 


JH .89 


d 20 




3,00 




2. 92 


2. 81 


2. 7 


5 


2. 70 


2 64 


2.51 


2.56 


2 .r 


2.46 


4.09 




3,68 




3. 70 


3 


,55 


3. 41 


3.31 


3.20 


3.08 


2. 93 


■2.82 


2.71 


.83 




2. 72 




2.61 


2.53 


2. 46 


2 39 


2 32 


2.26 


2. 19 


2.11 


2.05 


J.OO 




2.90 




2.79 ' 


2.71 


2.63 


2. 56 


2. 49 


2.43 


2. 36 


2.26 


2.19 


1 24 




3.19 




3.13 


3.02 


2.93 


2.83 


2. 75 


2.65 


2. 67 


2. 6\ 


2.36 






2. 25 




2,17 


2.11 


2.04 


1.99 


1.95 


1.89 


1.87 


1.79 


1.74 


2. 32 




2 21 




2.12 


2.05 


2.00 


1.95 


1.91 


1.88 


1.83 


1.78 


1.75 


2,63 




2. 72 




2.62 


2.53 


2, 47 


2.41 


2. 34 


2.28 


2.22 


2.12 


2.05 


3.34 




3.28 




3.18 


3.11 


3.04 


2.98 


2.90 


2.81 


2. 77 


2. 64 


2. f 0 


2.97 




2.87 




2, 76 


2.68 


2. 61 


2.65 


2. 49 


2.43 


2 . 05 


2.25 


2.16 


3.19 




3.08 




2,96 


2.87 


2.78 


2.71 


2.62 


2.55 


2.48 


2.37 


2,29 


2. 77 




2.65 




2,58 


2. 


.51 


2.46 


2. 40 


2.35 


2. 28 


2.20 


2.12 


oOi 


3. 43 




3. 33 




3.21 


3.09 


3. 01 


2.91 


2.80 


2.74 


2.64 


2.61 


2.?9 


2 .:>t 




2.73 




2,62 


2.54 


2. 49 


2. 44 


2.38 


2.31 


2. 24 


2.16 


2.06 


2.31 




2. 22 




2,14 


2. 


08 


2,03 


1.98 


i .92 


1.89 


1.84 


1.79 


1.76 


2. 57 




2,4) 




?,36 


2. C 9 


2,22 


2,17 


2.11 


2.05 


1.98 


1.91 


’.85 


2.64 




2, 52 




2.43 


2, 37 


2 30 


2. 24 


2.17 


2.11 


2.02 


1.94 


1 85 


2.28 




2.19 




2,06 


1.95 


1.91 


1,85 


1.78 


1.70 


1 ei 


1.69 


1.53 


2.06 




1.96 




1,87 


1. 


.79 


1.71 


1.68 


1.63 


1.61 


1.56 


1.49 


1. 49 


2.03 




1.89 




1.83 


1,79 


1.73 


1.69 


1.64 


1.59 


1.55 


1.54 


1.61 


2.87 




2, 75 




2, 65 


2. 56 


2.48 


i .40 


? 34 


2. 26 


2 M 


2.10 


2.02 


3.2 S 




3.16 




3,06 


2, 97 


2. 89 


2. 83 


2.76 


i .68 


2.59 


2. 49 


2.40 


3. 10 




2.98 




2. 89 


2.80 


2. 7; 




2. 65 


2.68 


2.50 


2.40 


2.29 


2.20 


3. 58 




3.41 




3. 28 


3,20 


3.16 


3,05 


3.01 


2. 89 


2.85 


2.73 


2.66 


2. 74 




2, 67 




2.61 


2.64 


2.47 


2.44 


2.38 


2. 32 


? 27 


2.19 


2.11 


2, 07 




1.94 




1.88 


1 


82 


1.7 l 


B 


1.72 


1.68 


1.64 


1.59 


1.56 


1. 52 


2, 25 




2.13 




2.03 


1,26 


1.89 


1.83 


1. 76 


1.71 


1.66 


1,60 


1.54 


2.83 




2. 73 




2.61 


2 62 


2.45 


2. 37 


2. 31 


2. 24 


2. '8 


2.09 


2.02 


2. 01 




1.91 




1.82 1 


1 


.76 


l.W 


1.63 


1.56 


1.6: ! 


i .47 


I . -2 


1.37 


2,61 




2.48 




2.39 


2,30 


2. 25 


2.17 


2.09 


2.02 


1.95 


1.89 


1.8; 


1953 


1955 


1954 


1953 


1952 


1951 


1950 


194 S 


194 S 


19^7 


ti.eo 


51.71 




$1.65 




S . h 61 




$1.62 


$1.45 


$1.34 


$1.28 


$1.22 


$1.13 


2.33 


2,20 , 




2.14 




2.14 




2. 01 


1.93 


1.77 


1.72 


1.66 


1.47 


2.57 


2, 45 




2.39 




2.28 




2.13 


2,02 


1. 86 


1.79 


1.71 


1.64 


1.95 


1 


1.66 




1.78 




1.74 




1. 65 


1-66 


1.44 


1.38 


1,33 


1.22 


2. 08 


1 


.99 




1 90 




1.86 




1.75 


1.65 


i.e 


1.45 


1.40 


1.28 


2. 21 


2.07 




2.00 




1.92 




1.82 


1.71 


1.66 


1.43 


1.39 


1.?: 


bf 


9 


1 


.62 




1.57 




1.65 




1.49 


1.41 


l.OG 


1.22 


l.JO 


1.09 


1 f 


>9 


1 


1.62 




1.57 




1.54 




1.47 


1.39 


1,28 


1.23 


2 i 9 


1.19 


1,96 


1 


.86 




1.77 




1.72 




1.61 


1 54 


1.44 


1.37 


1.31 


1.19 


2.36 


2. 24 




2.10 




2.06 




1.90 


1 81 


1 ei 


1.69 


1.62 


1.79 


2 .M 


1.96 




1.88 




1.83 




1.72 


1.64 


1.62 


1.45 


1.38 


1.2' 


2 29 


2.08 




2.(0 




1.95 




1.85 


1.75 


1 u‘ 


1.62 


1.46 


1.^ 


1.95 


1.84 




1.79 




1.74 




1.65 


b 56 


1. f4 


1.41 


1.36 


1.2' 


2. 29 


2. 21 




2.11 








1.95 


1.84 


1.72 


1.64 


1.7^ 


1.4 i 


l.t 


17 


1 


.87 




1.80 




’.75 




1.69 


i ,59 


1,45 


1.37 


» Ju 


1.20 


' 1.6? 


1.61 




1.66 




1. '2 




1.45 


1.35 


1.28 


1.22 


1.:: 


1 11 


1.77 


1 


.67 




1 62 ; 




1.58 




1,51 


1 44 


1.35 


1.30 


1.25 


1.14 


1.76 


1 


.66 




1.69 1 


1 


1.53 




1 M 


1.35 


1.26 


1. 21 


l.»6 


1.06 


1.45 


1.34 




1.30 1 


1 


1 25 




1. 18 


1.14 


1.06 


1,00 


.96 


.90 


1.44 


1 


.38 




1.36 ' 




1 "A 




i .34 


1 32 


1.23 


1.18 


1.16 


1. C 4 


1.47 


1 


1.37 




1.37 




1.35 




1.32 


1 31 


1.24 


1.21 


1.22 


1. 16 


1,92 


1 


.81 




1. 73 




i . e : 




1.69 


1 61 


1.40 


1.33 


1.28 


1.15 


2 33 


2.26 




'^.18 




2.11 




2,02 


1.91 


1.83 


1,77 


1.66 


1,48 


2.0 b 


1.97 




1.89 




is: 




1.69 


1,62 


1.60 


1 42 


1.34 


1.22 


2.54 




i .37 




2.29 




2. ‘>2 




2. 1<> 


1.99 


1.84 


1.80 


1,71 


:.50 


2,03 


1.96 




1.81 




1.80 




1,71 


1.58 


1.47 


1.41 


1,36 


1.20 


1 4 S 


1 


.39 




1.36 




1.35 




1 3 C 


1.26 


1.17 


1.12 


1.10 


1 04 


1.47 


1 40 




1.35 




J.30 




1 25 


1.’9 


bio 


1,06 


1,0? 


.94 


1.94 




.83 




1.76 




1,70 1 


1.61 


1.62 


l . i ? 


1.06 


1.21 


1.22 


1.30 


i .:5 




1.20 




1.18 




l.Ot' 


l.M 


.98 


.96 


.90 


.84 


1,78 


1 


1.70 




1.56 




1 58 




1.61 


1.45 


1.34 


1.26 


1,20 


l.H 



* Includes the trarusportetlon and public utlluics dlrlsion and the serric* 
division, not shown separately. 

• Excludes data for noroth'^ salesmen. 
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Table C-7. Gross Average Weekly Earnings of ProducHon or Nonsupervisory Workers * on Privafe Payrolls: 

Annual Averages, 1947-67 



Industry 


ll«7* 




1965 


1964 


1903 


1962 


1961 


1960 ' 


1959 


1958 


1957 


Total rrlvale * - 


$:oi.» 




$98.60 


$95.06 


$91.33 


$88.46 


$^191 


$82.60 


$80.67 


$7178 


$75.08 


$73.33 


Mining 


1J&32 




130.66 


i23. 52 


117.74 


11140 


110.43 


106l92 


105.44 


103.68 


96 08 


98. F5 


Cc n tract constructSo.^ 


153.78 




145. 89 


.38.38 


13106 


127.19 


I S, 47 


118.08 


113.04 


101 4! 


103.78 


' a>.27 


Manufacturing 


llilW 




112.34 


107.53 


lC/2.97 


99.63 


M56 


92. ?4 


89. 72 


88.26 


82 71 


81.59 


Durf.bla g>:od3 


123.60 




122.09 


117. 18 


112.19 


10809 


101 70 


100.35 


97.44 


9105 


89. 27 


68.26 




IM.76 




134. M 


131. IS 


122. 72 


120, 41 


116 60 


113.03 


108.39 


10114 


102. 41 


9158 


Lumber a id wood products 


Ml 15 




91.80 




58. 75 


85. 24 


81.80 


79.20 


7a 83 


73, 71 


71 24 


69.09 


6164 




93.7? 




91.72 


87. 19 


8146 


81 80 


79, 37 


76 40 


75.20 


7148 


69.95 


69.83 


Stone, clay, and glass prctlucls 


117. Tc 




11124 


110.04 


105.50 


102. 26 


98.57 


95l24 


92, 57 


91.46 


8180 


82 82 


Primary H.etal industries. 


tS5.94 




138.09 


133.88 


130.00 


12164 


119.80 


11184 


109.59 


112 19 


101 11 


99.00 


Fabricated metal products 


123, 28 




121. 60 


116 20 


111.76 


108.05 


104. 81 


ino 85 


98l42 


9112 


89. 78 


8134 


Machinery, except* electrical 


135. 82 




134.90 


127.58 


121.60 


11820 


113. 01 


107.42 


10155 


102.92 


9133 


9112 


ElcctiicAl equipment and supplies 


111.35 




100.18 


105.:^ 


101.66 


99.14 


97. 44 


M.47 


90. 74 


89.10 


83.95 


81.80 


TrvnspJrtatlon equipment 


141.66 




141.86 


137. 71 


13C.09 


126 72 


122.22 


1I3.U 


111.52 


107. 45 


100.40 


97.61 


iiistniments and related products 


117.01 




11193 


lOS. 47 


103.63 


101,69 


99.80 


96 87 


93.32 


91.39 


$5, 57 


$122 


Miscellaneous manufactuHng indaitrlcs.. 


92.20 




88.80 


85.39 


82. 37 


80.39 


78.61 


76.84 


7128 


73.12 


70,17 


69.48 




102.03 




98. 49 


9164 


90. 91 


8;,9» 


85.93 


8292 


80.36 


13.61 


Till 


72 62 


Food and kindred products 


107.98 




103.82 


99. 87 


97.17 


9130 


91.84 


88.75 


86 09 


82, 82 


79.15 


75.48 




87,55 




8197 


79.21 


75.66 


73 92 


71.41 


SO. 42 


6194 


6112 


62.17 


88. 76 


Textile mUl products 


84.25 




82. 12 


78.17 


73.39 


69.43 


66. 21 


65.04 


63.60 


53.02 


57. 51 


57.96 


Apparel and other C< it lie products 


73.08 




68.80 


66.61 


6128 


62. 45 


61. '3 


68.06 


56.29 


53.63 


5105 


5191 


Paper and allied ptoNlucts 


122.84 




119.35 


11122 


109.67 


105.90 


102 00 


99.45 


95.15 


93.30 


87.99 


8145 


Printing and nubiishing 


125.95 




122.61 


11A12 


11135 


110.69 


108. 01 


105. 05 


102. 91 


P9. 46 


<^.62 


92 64 


Chemicals and allied products 


iai96 




125.16 


121. 19 


116.48 


112.68 


iia 24 


loa 81 


103.25 


V9.36 


9120 


89.9$ 


Petroleum and coal products 


162.87 




14168 


13A47 


133. 76 


131. 77 


126.88 


121 31 


118.78 


117.42 


111.65 


106 53 


Rubber and nbstlcs pr^ucts, cec 


11144 { 


1 


112. 14 


ino 6'i 


10190 


100.78 


100.04 


9ais 


92.57 


9175 , 


85.85 


e 67 


Leather end leather producti 


79. 07 




7188 


n .82 


68 


03 


68 00 


6167 


62.83 


eo. 52 


60.10 


t.7.25 


5jl8S 


Wholesale and retail trade. . . - 


82 13 




79.02 


76. M 


7128 


72, 01 


69.91 


67.41 


66. 01 


6141 


61.76 


59.60 


Wholesale trade 


1U35 




111.38 


106. 49 


102.31 


».47 


96 ',2 


93.56 


90 72 


88. 51 


M.C2 


81.41 


Ret ill trade 


70. 95 




68.57 


66.61 


U 75 


61.66 


6r>.96 


58.66 


8’’ 70 


MIS 


51 10 


52 30 


Finance, Insuraiice, real estate * 


MBo 




92.50 


88.91 


85.72 


81 3S 


80.94 


77.12 


75. 14 


72 74 


70. 12 


67.53 




19od 




1955 


1954 


1053 


1952 


1951 


1950 


19^9 


1948 


1947 


Total private > 


$70. 71 


$67.72 


$5152 




$65. 76 




$60.65 


$57.86 


$U.18 


$50. 24 


$49.00 


$46.58 


Mining 


95.06 


60.54 




82. 61 




83.03 




77.69 


7111 


67.16 


62 33 


55.56 


59.94 


Contract construction 


96.38 


90.90 




88. 91 




8841 




82 86 


76 90 


69.68 


67.76 


6127 


6187 


Manu lecturing 


78.78 


7A70 




7a 4C 




70. 47 




67.16 


63l34 


58 . ?2 


6188 


5113 


49.17 


Durable goods 


8^>.28 


82. 10 




7810 




78 63 




72.63 


68. 43 


62.43 


57.25 


56 36 


a 76 


Ordnance and ecceasorles 


91.72 


83.63 




79.80 




78 14 




77.85 


7104 


65.09 


58.80 


f7.28 


5181 


Lumber and wood products . 


81.57 


63l99 




6i.39 




6a 76 




59. 15 


55. 41 


51.37 


48.02 


47.00 


4193 


Furniture and fixtures 


6^78 


6/. 07 




62.80 




62.99 




6a86 


57.18 


63.56 


49.36 


4187 


4153 


Stone, clay, and glass products - 


' -.56 


7100 




71.69 




70.18 




<617 


63.76 


C9.10 


5171 


511'' 


48.95 


Primary metal IndusiJes. 


fil 76 


92.51 




81.48 




8146 




77. 62 


75.80 


67.36 


0194 


61.18 


5138 


Fab t levied metal products 


8L67 


81.7? 




78.70 




7149 




71.72 


53 55 


63.04 


57.45 


5133 


51.74 


Machinery, except tleclrlca? 


9106 


87.36 




81.40 




82 68 




'rij.ss 


1 7615 


67.0$ 


6a 51 


ra38 


5178 


Electrical eoulpment and supplies 


79.56 


7189 




71.24 




70.99 




67.9$ 


6127 


59.35 


5177 


M54 


W.25 


Transportation equipment 


gin 


93.48 




86.30 




85.2$ 




81.51 


78 81 


71.29 


6110 


61. 74 


57. Oi 


Instruments and related products 


8a 77 


7&4S 




72 00 




72.63 




SO. 98 


67.10 


59.80 


5139 


52 68 


4186 


Miscellaneous manufactunnf Industries.. 


87.60 


6188 




61 78 




61.66 




K.02 


55.06 


6202 


4123 


4A''7 


4179 


Nondurable goods 


70.09 


66.63 




63.18 




62^7 




69.95 


5a88 


43.48 


60.88 


49.50 


4103 


Fwod and kindred products 


77 60 


6A89 




65.67 j 


t 


63.5? 




60.34 


56 84 


52 88 


60.53 


48.89 


45.92 


Tobacco manufacturts 


fd.26 


51. S6 




48 88 ' 


f 


47.63 




<5.51 


43.89 


41.00 


57.26 


3161 


3120 


Textile mill products 


17.17 


55.34 




52 09 




63. 18 




52 39 


51.22 


41 <3 


R4l 


45,28 


40.99 


Apparel and other textile products 


f 2. 9! 


49.73 




48 36 




4174 




47. <2 


46 64 


41fli 


42 80 


4163 


41.80 


I'a^r and allied produeU 


eaij 


78. Cl 




7818 




71.81 




6$ 05 


65.es 


60.53 


5142 


5174 


49.69 


Printing and publishing 


W64 


87. 91 




85.93 




82.29 




74 68 


7130 


71.26 


68.64 


61 17 


59.34 


Chemicals and aUJed produclji 


8190 


80.97 




77.11 




7121 




69.12 


6691 


51.63 


57.67 


5133 


50.31 


Petroleum and coal p-oduets 


1 104. 14 


96.93 




93.20 




90.85 




85.05 


81.19 


75.11 


7246 


69.3^1 


60. 98 


Rubber and plaslks pioductr, nec 


82.01 


81.93 




78 23 




72.72 




09.77 


6^.51 


ML 85 


5114 


5135 


51. 87 


leather and leather products 


55.65 


52.68 




50.18 




00 20 




49.92 


4613 


43 99 


41.07 


41. ll 


40.07 


Wholesale and retaU trade 


67.48 


55 16 




6833 




51.35 




49.30 


47.79 


4155 


42.93 


40.80 


38.07 


Wholesale liade 


78 57 


7148 




71.28 




59.02 




55 53 


62 02 


5106 


5149 


5163 


5114 


RetaU tr^e . 


60. IB : 


48.78 




47.04 




4556 




4188 


42 82 


39. 71 


5142 


3122 


3177 


Finance, Insurance, teal ejtale *. 


ri5.08 


63.02 




62.04 


1 

1 


59.57 




57.66 


5167 


50.52 


47.63 


4148 


4121 



I Sc« (o'ltnoU 1 , UU« C^. * lnclu<3ea the treneporUUon en<S t/UbUc utilities division »nd the m* loe 

* rrellmlnsry unweighted s^’erage, division, not shown lepersteljr. 

• Eicludes ^sta lor nonoffioe lalesmen. 
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Table C-8. Gross Average Weekly Hours of ProducHrm or Nonsufjervisory Workers ^ ort Private Payrolls: 

Annual Averagesr 1947-67 



Industry 


1967* 


1966 


1965 1 


1 1964 


1963 


1962 


1961 


1900 


1959 


1958 


1957 


Tola! private ' 


3S.2 




38.7 




38.3 


38. 7 


38.8 


38,7 


38.6 ; 


38.6 


39.0 


38.5 


38.8 


Mining 


42.6 




42.7 




42.3 


41.9 


41.5 


4a9 


40.5 


40.% 


40.5 


38.9 


40.1 


Cor tract construction — 


37.6 




37.6 




37.4 


37.2 


37.3 


37.0 


36 9 


36.7 


37.0 


36.8 


37.0 


ManurartUiing 


40.6 




4L3 




41.2 


40.7 


40.5 


40.4 


39.8 


39,7 


40.3 


39.2 


39.8 


Durable goods 


41.2 




42.1 




42.0 


41.4 


41.1 


40.9 


40.3 


40.1 


40.7 


39.5 


40.3 


Ordnance end accessories 


4l.« 




42.3 




41.9 


40.5 


41.1 


41,2 


4l.t 


40.9 


41.3 


40.8 


40.8 


Lumber and wood products - . . . 


4a4 




40.8 




4U.9 


40.4 


40.1 


39.8 


39.4 


39.0 


39.7 


38.6 


38.3 


Furniture and fixtures..*. 


40.4 




41.5 




41.6 


41.-; 


40.9 


40.7 


40.0 


40.0 


40.7 


39.3 


39.9 


Stone, clay, and glass products — 


41.6 




42.0 




42.0 


41.7 


4U 


1 


40.9 


SO. 7 


40.6 


41.2 


40.0 


40.4 


Prinjary metal industries — 


41.0 




42. 1 




42.! 


41.8 


41.1 


) 


40.2 


39.6 


39.0 


40.6 


38.3 


39.6 


Fabricated mela! products 


41.5 




42.4 




42. 1 


41.7 


41.i 


1 


41.1 


40.5 


<0.5 


40.9 


39.9 


40.9 


Machinery, txcept electrical 


42.6 




43.8 




43.1 


42.4 


41.8 


41.7 


41.0 


4t.G 


41.5 


39.8 


41.1 


Electrical e^julpment and supplies 


4G.2 




si. 2 




41.0 


40.5 


40.3 


40.6 


40.2 


39.8 


40.5 


39.6 


40,1 


Traiisporiation equipment 


41.3 




42.6 




42.9 


42. 1 


42.1 


42.0 


40.5 


40.7 


40.7 


40.0 


40.8 


lann'Toenls and related products 


41.2 




42.1 




41.4 


4a s 


4G.8 


40.9 


40.7 


40.4 


40.8 


89.8 


40.4 


Miscellaneous manufacturing industries.. 


3».4 




40.0 




39.9 


39.6 


39.6 


39.7 


39.5 


39.3 


39.9 


39.2 


39.7 


Nondurable goods 


39.7 




40.2 




40.1 


39.7 


39.6 


39.6 


39.3 


39.2 


39.7 


38.8 


39.2 


Food and kindred products 


40.9 




41.2 




41. 1 


4J.0 


41.0 


41.0 


40.9 


40.8 


41.0 


40.8 


1 40.8 


Tobacco manufBctures 


38.4 




38.8 




37.9 


3y.8 


38.7 


38.6 


39.0 


38 2 


39. 1 


39. 1 


38.4 


Textile riill products 


40.9 




41.9 




41.8 


41.0 


4a 6 


40.6 


39.9 


39.5 


40.4 


38.6 


38.8 


Apparel and other textile products 


36.0 




36.4 




3&4 


35.9 


sai 


36,2 


3S.4 


35.4 


36.3 


35.'. 


35.7 


Paper and allied produces 


42.8 




43.4 




43.1 


42.8 


42.7 


42.6 


42.6 


42.1 


42.8 


41.9 


42.3 


PrmUng and publlrhliig 


38.4 




33.8 




38.6 


38.5 


38.3 


38.3 


38.2 


38.4 


38.4 


ss.o 


38.6 


Chemicals and "llied products 


41.6 




42.0 




41.9 


41.6 


41.5 


41.6 


41.4 


41.3 


41.4 


40.7 


40.9 


Petroleum and >al products 


42.7 




42.4 




42.2 


41.8 


41.7 


41.6 


41.3 


41.1 


4L2 


40.0 


40.8 


Rubber and plastics products, tec 


41.4 




42.0 




4:. 0 


41.3 


40.8 


41.0 


40.4 


39.9 


41.3 


39.2 


40.6 


Leather and feather products 


38.2 




38.6 , 




38.2 


37.9 


37.5 


37.6 


37.4 


36.9 


37.8 


c6.7 


37.4 


Wholesale and retail trade . 


36.5 




37.1 




37.7 


37,9 


38.1 


38.2 


29.3 


38.6 


38.8 


38. C 


:;8.7 


Wholesale trade 


40.4 




40,8 




40.8 


40.6 1 


40.6 


40.6 


4a 3 


40.5 


4a6 : 


4a2 


40.3 


PetafI trade 


35.3 




35.9 




36i6 


37.0 


37,3 


37.4 


37.6 


38.0 


38.2 


38.1 


38.1 


Finance, Insurance, real estate * 


37.1 




37.3 




37.2 


3T.3 


37.5 


37.3 


26.9 


37.2 


37. < 


37.! 


36,7 




1956 


1955 


1954 


.953 


1952 


1951 


1950 


1949 


1948 


1947 


Total private' ... 


39.3 


39.6 




39.1 




39.0 




39.9 


3K9 


39.8 


39.4 


40.0 


40.3 


Mining 


40.8 


4a 7 




38.6 




38.8 




So. 6 


38.4 


37.9 


36.3 


39.4 


40.8 


Contract const .niri Ion 


37.5 


1 r.i 




37.2 




37.9 




38.9 


38.1 


37,4 


37.7 


38. 1 


38.2 


Manulacturing 


4IV 




40.7 




?9.6 




40,5 




40,7 


40.6 


40.8 


39.1 


40.0 


40.4 


Purable goods 


41.3 


41.3 




40.1 




41.2 




41.5 


41.5 


41.1 


39.4 


40.4 


40.5 


Ordnance and accessories 


41.5 


49.4 




39.9 




40.7 




42, 


43u3 


41.6 


39.7 


41.1 


41.2 


Lumber and v^oed products 


38. 


8 




9.5 




39.1 




39.2 




39.7 


39.3 


39.5 


5f9.2 


40.0 


40.3 


Furniture and fixtures 


40.7 


41.4 




4a 0 




40.9 




41.; 


41.1 


41.8 


40.0 


41.0 


41.5 


Slone, clay, and glass products 


41.1 


41.4 




40.5 




4as 




41.1 


il.4 


41.1 


39.: 


40.7 


41.0 


Primary metal Industries 


1.9 


41.3 




?8.8 




41.0 




40.8 


41.6 


40.9 


3».i 


40.2 


39.9 


Fabricated metal products 


41.3 


41.7 




40.8 




41.8 




41.7 


41.8 


41.8 


39." 


40,7 


40.9 


Machinery, tx'*ept electrictl. .... 


42.3 


42.0 




40.7 




42.4 




43 0 


43.5 


41.9 


39. a 


41.1 


41.5 


Elect ricai iJU'pnient and ruppUes - . 


40.8 


40.7 




39.8 




40.8 




41.2 


41.2 


41.1 


a9.5 


40 1 


40. a 


Transports ion equipment 


11.4 


42.3 




40.9 




41.6 




41.8 


41.2 


41.4 


39.6 


30.4 


39.7 


Instruments and -elaled products ... 


41. 


0 


40.9 




in C 




M.5 




42,0 


4,\2 


41.3 


39.7 


40.2 


40.4 


Miscellaneous manufactur.r., f .dustriej.- 


40.0 


40.3 




39. D 




40.5 




40,: 


40.5 


40.8 


39. 6 


4P.6 


40.5 


Nondurable goods 


39.6 


39.9 




39. C 




39.6 




39.7 


39.5 


39.7 


38.9 


39.6 


40.2 


Food and kindred products 


41. 


a 


41.5 




41.8 


1 


41.5 




41.9 


42.1 


4\9 


41 9 


42.4 


'3.2 


Tobacco manufactures 


38.8 


38.7 




37.6 ' 


[ 


38.1 




38.4 


38.5 


38.1 


37.1 


38.3 


38.9 


Textile mill products 


39.7 


40.1 




38.3 




39.1 




39.1 


38.8 


39.6 


37.6 


39.2 


39.6 


Apparel ana other textile products 


3A0 


36.3 




35.8 




36.1 




3A? 


35.6 


36 0 


35,4 


35.8 


36.0 


Paper and allied products . . 


42.8 


43.1 




42.8 




43.0 




42.8 


43. 1 


43.3 


41.7 


42.8 


43.1 


Printing and publishing 


38.9 


38.9 




38.5 




39.0 




38.9 


38.9 


38 9 


38.8 


30.4 


40,2 


Chemicals and allied products 


41. 


] 


41.1 




40.8 




41.0 




40.9 


41.3 


4 ‘.,2 


40.7 


41.2 


41.2 


Petroleum and coal products... 


41.0 


40.9 




40.7 




W.7 




40.5 


40.8 


4a 8 


40.3 


406 


40.6 


Rubber and ph sties prodr.cts, nec 


40.4 


41.8 




39,8 




40.4 




40.8 


4a 7 


41,0 


38.1 


39.2 


39.9 


Leather and feather products 


87.6 


37.9 




3Gl9 




37.7 




38.4 


369 


37.6 


36.6 


3?. 2 


38.6 


Wholesale and retail trade 


39.1 


39.4 




39.8 




39.5 




40.0 


40.5 


40.5 


40.5 


40.4 


ia5 


Wholesale trade 


40,5 


40.7 




40.6 ' 




40,6 




40.7 


40.3 ' 


40.7 


40.8 


41.0 


41.1 


Retail trade 


38.6 


39.0 




39 2 




39.1 




39. a 


40.4 


40.4 


40.4 


409 


40.3 


Finance, Insurance, real estate ' 


36.9 


87.6 




37.6 




87.7 




37,8 


87.7 


87,7 


17.8 


S7.9 


37.9 



1 6«« footnote 1, ubte C-S, * 0«e tnnsporfotioD «nd pubUo utlUUes dieUfoa &nd the lerrlce 

* rreUmin:u 7 unweighted ivemge. division, not shown sepantelr. 

* Eidudes dsU for nonofflc* s&lesuen. 
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Tnble C*9. Selected Payroll Series on Hours, Emnlnss, and Lobor Turnover: Annual Averoges, 1947->67 



Year 


Average weetly overtime hoiars 


Average hourly earnings 
cscludlng overtime ' 


Aggregate weekly man-hours 
ludex (1957-59*100) 


Aggregate weekly payroll 
mdex (1957-59=100) 


Manufre- 

turing 


Durable 

goods 


Non- 

durable 

goods 


Monu^ 

tu-ing 


Durable 

good.-i 


Non- 

durable 

goods 


Mining 


Contract 

con:'xuc- 

tlOQ 


Manufac- 

turing 


Afining 


Contract < 
construe- 
lion 


Manufac- 

turing 


11K7 




(») 




$1. 18 


$1.24 


$1.11 


141.1 


73.2 


1017 


83.1 


4a 0 


623 


IM3 


0) 


(0 




1.29 


1.35 


1.21 


141.8 


79.9 


103.2 


94.6 


48.5 


618 


- 








1.34 


1.42 


1.20 


120.8 


78.8 


92. 1 


822 


520 


620 


tm...--- 


(») 


0) 


(0 


1. 39 


1.46 


1.31 


1228 


812 


10L2 


87.3 


55.5 


68.0 


IB 11 


(») 






L51 


1.59 


i.40 


127.9 


95.7 


108.5 


99.0 


68.6 


82 2 


1W«2 








1. 59 


1.68 


1.46 


122 7 


9S.3 


106.5 


9&8 


713 


ks 


IftM 


(*) 






1.68 


L 79 


L53 


i;8.o 


95.0 


113.7 


1J1.3 


76.9 


93.6 


1B54 








1.73 


1.84 


1.58 


105.1 


924 


1014 


921 


78,1 


1 85.4 


1955 








1.79 


1.91 


1.62 


109.9 


98. S 


108.0 


97.0 


85.4 


918 


I95S. 




3.0 


2.4 


1.89 


2.01 


1.72 


113.5 


106.5 


108.4 j 


106.2 


96.9 


100.2 


1PS7 


2.2 


2.4 


2.2 


1.99 


212 


1.80 


110 8 


102.3 


1018 


109-1 


98.3 


101.4 


1B58 


2.0 


1.9 


22 


7.05 


2 21 


1.80 


94.4 


05.4 


93.8 


93.7 


92 4 


93.6 





'll 


2.7 


2.7 


212 


2.28 


1.92 


918 


102.3 


101.3 


97.2 


:02 2 


105.1 


I960, 


%\ 


2.4 


2.5 


2.20 


2.36 


1.99 


91.6 


98.3 


99.7 


95.6 


107.1 


102 7 


1961 


2.4 


2.3 


2. 5 


225 


2.42 


2.05 


85.6 


96.1 


96.1 


00.6 


108.8 


105.4 


1062 


2.8 


2.8 


2.7 


2.31 


2 48 


2.09 


83.3 


99.1 


100.6 


00.2 


1121 


113.8 


1963 


2.6 


2.9 


2.7 


2.37 


2 54 


2. 15 


823 


102.5 


^01.4 


927 


123.8 


117.9 


1964 


M 


3.3 


2.9 


2.44 


2.60 


2 21 


82.7 


105.2 


103.9 


93.1 


132.4 


1213 


19« 


8.6 


3.9 


3.2 


2.51 


2 67 


2.27 


83.0 


110.5 


1104 


67.1 


1416 


136.6 


1966 


3.9 


4.3 


3.4 


2.56 


2 78 


235 


82 2 


U17 


117.8 


100.8 


157.6 


151.4 


1967*-... 




3.5 


3 2 


272 


2.88 


2.47 


79.4 


113.2 


115 2 


101.9 


161 1 


154.1 




Spendable average weekly earnings, worker with three dependents 


Year 


In current dollars 


In 1957-59 do'Jari 








Contract 




Wholesale 


Finance, 






Contract 




ffbolesale 


Finance, 




T'.tal 


Mining 


construc- 


Manufac- 


and retail 


Insur- 


Total 


Mining 


construc- 


Manufac- 


and retail 


insur- 




private * 




tion 


turing 


trade 


ance, real 


private * 




tion 


turing 


trade 


ance, real 














estate * 












estate* 


1947 


$44.64 


$56^42 


$5&63 


$47.68 


$37.69 


$42.70 


$57.38 


$72. 62 


$71 


$61. 16 


$48.44 


$5188 


1948 


4&5I 


6Z85 


62.60 


62.81 


4a 39 


45l03 


57.89 


75.00 , 


7. /O 


62. 42 


48 20 


52 74 


!9i9 


49.74 


eaio 


6155 


62. 95 


42 50 


47.15 


59.93 


72.41 


77.77 


63.80 


51.20 


52 81 


1950. 


5Z04 


63.81 


65.94 


56 36 


43.88 


49.76 


62. 10 


76.15 


78.69 


67.26 


5236 


69.36 


1951... 


55.79 


68 88 


71.21 


6a 18 


47.07 


53.23 


6L65 


76.11 


78. 


62 50 


:2 0i 


52 62 


1952... 


57.87 


71.30 


75, 51 


62.98 


48.46 


55:7 


62 56 


77.08 


5L63 


68.00 


S2 39 


59.54 


I»53 


W.81 


75.65 


78.36 


55.60 


50.57 


87.02 


6171 


£!. 


8108 


70.39 


51 2^ 


6L 16 


1954 


W.85 


75.58 


60i:6 


65l65 


61.89 


58.86 


65.01 


80 i 5 


86 28 , 


72 IJ 


55.44 


52.88 


1955 


63.41 


81.04 


82.16 


69.79 


53.36 


6a37 


67.96 


f6.86 


83.06 ' 


7180 


67. 19 


5171 


19« 


65u82 


85l57 


8&65 


72 25 


55i21 


617“/ 


69.50 


90,36 


BL50 


7229 


5230 


6223 


1557 


67.71 


88. 30 


89.63 


7131 


56l76 


63109 


69.09 


90. 10 


91.46 


75.83 


57.92 


5138 


195S 


69.11 


8&20 


92. J1 


75,23 


58.48 


65.15 


68.63 


85.60 


9 :. 87 


7171 


6&07 


6170 


1959. 


ri.8o 


91.94 


95.82 


73.10 


60.44 


67.06 


’a 80 


9053 


9140 


74 23 


59.55 


64 07 


I960. 


72.96 


92 92 


90.15 


sail 


61.38 


6&50 


7a77 


9013 


9C.17 


77. 70 


59.63 


64 63 


1961... 


7148 


9113 


m29 


82. 18 


6248 


70.15 


71.48 


90.84 


99. 18 


78.87 


69.96 


67.32 


1962 


7&77 


96.90 


106l78 


85.53 


64.37 


73107 


73.03 


9194 


W13I 


51.16 


6L07 


66.33 


1963 


78.56 


99.69 


116.18 


87.58 


65.67 


75.36 


73.63 


93.43 


1^.26 


82 06 


6L65 


72 63 




82.57 


■ 104.40 


116.40 


92.18 


68,93 


7114 


7488 


96.58 


107.58 


85.27 


62 77 


72.28 


P ■ > 


8d30 


11^27 


122.83 


96l78 


7U2 


8L20 


78.53 


100 34 


111.77 


8T.06 


6171 


73. 89 


-1- 


Sa55 


11134 


1/7. 07 


99.45 


72 70 


8169 


7429 


lOL 10 


112 35 


8h93 


6128 


72 91 


196’ * 


9a 98 


118.88 


133.36 


101.26 


78.05 


86.88 


78.23 


102.23 


11167 


sr.07 


6153 


7170 




La )or turnover rates por 100 employees, manufacturing 




A oof salons 


8’eparatlons 






Accessions 


Separations 


Yeor 












Year 














Total 


Sew 


Tctal 


Quits 


Layoffs 






Total 


New 


Total 


Quit* 


Layoffs 






hires 














hires 








1947 


0.3 


O 


8,7 


11 


1 1 


1958 


8.6 


1.7 


11 


t.t 


^6 


1948 




3.4 


3^4 


L6 


1959 


*12 


26 


*11 


1.6 


20 


1949.. 


4.3 




5.0 


L9 


2 9 


I960 




22 


1 S 


1.3 


24 


1950 


5.8 




1 1 


23 


L$ 


1961 ... 


1 1 


22 


10 


L2 


2.2 


IB5I 


6.8 


1 1 


6.1 


29 


L4 


1962 .. 


4. 1 


2 5 


1 1 


L4 


20 


1952 


5i4 


4. 1 


19 


28 


1.4 


1963 


49 


2 4 


29 


1.4 


1.8 


1953 


18 


8.8 


3.1 


28 


-.6 


1964 


4.0 


2.6 


29 


15 


1.7 


1954 


8.6 




1 1 


L4 


118 


1965 


18 


3. 1 


1 1 


1.9 


1 4 


1955... 


1.6 


8.0 


8.9 


1 9 


1 5 


1966 


5.0 , 


1 28 


4.6 


2.6 


1.2 


1950 


12 


28 


12 


1. 9 


1. 7 


1967 ’ 


14 


1 3 2 


4.6 


2 8 


1.4 


1957 


8 6 


22 


12 


L6 


2 1 















* Prior to the iT&il*blllt> o! overt Ime houn befJnnJnj the» 

data vert dertred by applj 5n* adjustmert factori to average hourly 
eamlnca. (See the A/onrUy /iirtfrv, May 19^ pp. 

* Nol available. 

* rrellmlnarr unvelghte'’ iverage, 

* Includes the trarjiportu on and public utilities division and the service 
division, not ahovn aepan ly. 

( EtcludfS data for none 7 oe salesmen. 

* Transfeia between esta » Uhments of the same firm are included In total 
accessions and total separi‘ ons beflnrvlng IM9, there fo'v rates tor these Items 



are not strklly comparable with prior data. TrtnJferi compru.. part o! 
other accessions and other separations, the rates tor which are not shown 
aeparately. 

» Preliminary. 

NoTt: Tor hours and earning series In mining and manufacturing, data 
refer to production and related workers; for contrail construction, to construc- 
tion workers; tot wholesale and retail trade and finance, Insurance, and real 
estate, to nonsupervisory workers. 
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TabI* D->1. Employees on Payrolls of Nonogriculturol Establishments, by Region and State: Annual Averages, 1947-^7 
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[Thousands] 
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Table D-3. Total Unemployment by State: Annual Averages, 

iThoucandsI 






State 


la')?* 


1966 


1965 


1964 


1963 


1962 


1961 


1960 


1959 


1958 


1957 


Alabama 




53 


56 


61 


72 


80 


84 


73 


73 


94 


<») 


Alaska. 


A 


8 


8 


7 


7 


7 


7 


6 


? 


7 


5 


Arizona 


24 


21 


27 


26 


25 


35 


28 


22 


20 


24 


15 


Arkansas 


32 


31 


35 


36 


as 


43 


44 


37 


35 


44 


U 




3S9 


374 


428 


422 


ill 


389 


416 


367 


292 


377 


213 




26 


25 


27 


28 


35 


32 


32 


25 


22 


28 


18 


Connecticut 


43 


40 


47 


55 


E6 


57 


74 


60 


70 


91 


46 


Delaware - 


6 


7, 


7 


8 


8 


9 


11 


8 


*0 


M 




District cf Columbia * 


28 


27 


24 


26 


24 


21 


24 


22 


21 


25 


19 


Florfda 


68 




68 


81 


l(;l 


107 


126 


95 


84 


97 


58 


Oe 'rgia 


61 


58 


63 


71 


77 


83 


106 


85 


(*) 


(’) 


(*) 


Hawaii 


10 


9 


9 


1C 


12 


12 


LQ 


8 


7 


6 


8 


Idaho 


12 


11 


12 


14 


15 


15 


17 


U 


13 


15 


12 


imncls 


149 


131 


i58 


171 


134 


206 


256 


185 


210 


274 


161 


Indiana - - 


66 


52 


60 


76 


82 


90 


122 


9; 


91 


145 


82 


Iowa 


» 


24 


27 


30 


33 


36 


43 


S3 


29 


35 


30 


Kansas.. 


24 


23 


29 


30 


32 


31 


39 


33 


29 


36 


26 


Kentucky 


47 


45 


50 


5? 


60 


70 


87 


72 


(*) 


(») 


<») 


Louisiana 


63 


56 




69 


77 


87 


99 


75 


69 


(») 


(n 


Maine - 


15 


16 


18 


23 


25 


25 


31 


27 


25 


31 


20 


Maryland - . 


43 


41 


50 


55 


60 


65 


72 


62 


64 


70 


30 


Massachusetts - 


101 


m 


115 


132 


135 


125 


135 


115 


116 


149 


92 


Michigan - - 


157 


117 


125 


148 


166 


205 


301 


’98 


251 


418 


202 


Minnesota... 


47 


45 


61 


71 


72 


73 


84 


67 


75 


9d 


« 




39 


33 


36 


44 


47 


49 


61 


50 




(») 


(0 




68 


65 


71 


79 


89 


98 


112 


84 


78 


ir^ 


75 


Montana 


13 


13 


13 


14 


14 


14 


18 


17 


15 


19 


13 


Nebraska 


18 


'17 


20 


20 


21 


21 


22 


i; 


18 


21 


20 


Nevada. 


13 


12 


12 


10 


9 


7 


9 


7 


7 


9 


6 


N’cw Hampshire 


6 


5 


8 


10 


11 


10 


12 


11 


10 


13 


9 


New Jersey 


129 


123 


140 


162 


169 


159 


186 


169 


176 


133 


157 


New MckIco - 


18 


15 


19 


21 


20 


19 


22 


18 


11 


12 


10 


New York.... 


315 


335 


365 


395 


415 


400 


480 


430 


(>) 


(>) 


(>> 


North Carolina 


72 


65 


83 


93 


98 


99 


128 


100 


(*) 


<»> 


(») 


North Dakota 


10 


11 


!3 


13 


13 


14 


17 


13 


11 


12 


r 


Ohio 


135 


121 


143 


167 


197 


220 


287 


210 


184 


306 


151 


Oklahoma 


35 


35 


40 


43 


47 


47 


55 


45 


41 


50 


(•) 


Oregon 


42 


36 


37 


39 


38 


41 


47 


35 


35 


82 


41 


Pennsylvania 


167 


163 


206 


275 


333 


364 


427 


375 


424 


498 


301 


Puerto Rico 


97 


91 


89 


80 


81 


84 


82 


76 


99 


89 


82 


Rhode Island 


14 


It 


18 


22 


25 


24 


28 


24 


27 


40 


32 


8outh Carolina 


48 


42 


45 


51 


55 


53 


65 


81 


38 


48 


41 


South Dakota 


8 


9 


10 


11 


11 


8 


8 


8 


7 


8 


<0 


Tennessee 


M 


5? 


61 


73 


87 


86 


79 


81 


82 




89 


Tcias 


121 


130 


168 


186 


204 


195 


220 


190 


165 


1^ 


142 


Utah 


19 


18 


22 


21 


19 


17 


17 


15 


14 


16 


11 


Vermont. 


7 


7 


7 


10 


11 


10 


11 


8 


7 


10 


(>) 


Virginia - 

Washington 


47 

55 


44 

52 


48 

53 


53 

?i 


54 

71 


58 

63 


69 

74 


61 

69 


89 

62 


72 

76 


18 

5S 


West Virginia 


V) 


43 


48 


53 


6? 


74 


86 


76 


(*) 


0) 


10 


Wisconsin - 


65 


57 


60 


56 


69 


68 


82 


65 


82 


82 


49 


W'yomlng 


5 


5 


6 


7 


9 


9 


9 


6 


(>) 


(») 


(») 



* PrellmlDsnr (ji-mooth) average. 

* Com parable data nwi avaitaWe, 

* Data relate to tbe siaiidard metropolitan statistical area, 

Not£: Data ai^ ba3.?d on panoU. ^'nemploymenl losurance, and other 



work force records and ore not afltecte<! by khe deflnitlonal charges for measur- 
ing unemploj*mcnl on a national ba'lfl which were tvlopted beginning 1?67. 

SciiRci; State employment security agencies cooperating with the U.8, 
Department of Labor. 
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Tcbfe D-4, Tofal Unempfoymena Rates by State: Annual Averages, 1957-67 



[Total unemployment a 5 percent of total work force! 



State 


1907 J 


1966 


19G5 


1964 


1963 


1962 


1961 


1960 


1959 


i9r« 


1957 


.Alabama 


14 


12 


15 


5.0 


20 


6.8 


7.2 


2 3 


24 


2 1 


in 


Alaska 


8.7 


9.1 


8.6 


&5 


9.4 


9.4 


9.9 


20 


9.5 


10 . 3 


5 0 


Art ton a 


12 


3.8 


5.1 


5.1 


2 0 


21 


5.6 


1 7 


4. 7 


2 7 


3. 9 


Arkansas 


15 


15 


5.2 


6i5 


5.9 


6 , 7 


7.1 


2 1 


29 


7. 5 


5 7 


fellfomla 


5.0 


5.0 


5.9 


6.0 ■ 


6.0 


2 8 


6.9 


5.8 


1 8 


2 4 


4* 2 


Colorad’) 


3.2 


3.2 


25 


27 


16 


13 


14 


3.7 


3.3 


1 C 


2, 7 


ConnwUcut 


3.4 


3^ 2 


29 


17 


19 


21 


27 


26 


2 4 


24 


1 2 


Pelawwe 


3.3 


2.8 


3 I* 


10 


2 9 


16 


26 


1 2 


19 


2 9 




District of Columbia * 


2.3 


Z4 


2.2 


25 


2.5 


2.3 


2.7 


2.6 


2. 7 


3 2 


« } 

2 5 


Florida 


2.9 


26 


3.1 


3.8 


2 0 


24 


6,6 


5.2 


IS 


2 5 


3.1 


Georgia 


3w5 


3.4 


28 


15 


20 


26 


7.1 


2 8 


(0 


(J) 




Hawaii 


3.5 


3.2 


3.4 


3.9 


18 


15 


10 


21 


3.1 


3 6 


V / 

1 7 


Idaho 


14 


4.0 


12 


5.2 


5.6 


S.S 


24 


24 


20 


2 9 


A 1 

4.6 


Illinois. 


3.0 


2,7 


24 


3 8 


14 


17 


28 


1 2 


1 8 


2 3 


3 ' 7 


Indiana 


3.2 


2.6 


3.1 


a .0 


14 


19 


28 


5. 2 


5. 1 


2 2 


1 6 


Iowa 


2.4 


20 


2.3 


2.6 


29 


2 ? 


3.6 


3.0 


2.6 


2 2 


2.8 


Kansiis 


2.8 


27 


3.6 


27 


10 


28 


18 


1 1 


26 


14 


3. 2 


Kentucky 


11 


10 


16 


5.5 


5.Q 


6.6 


21 


7. 1 






Louisiana. 


17 


13 


19 


28 


6.1 


7.3 


23 


25 


' 20 




(*i 


Maine 


10 


12 


19 


22 


6.9 


6.9 


24 


7.4 


27 


8.5 


5.3 


Maryland 


3.1 


3.1 


4.0 


15 


5.0 


26 


23 


26 


6.8 


6 . 4 


3 6 


Massachusetts 


12 


12 


19 


5.7 


28 


24 


29 


21 


2 4 


7 0 


2 4 


Michigan 


4.6 


25 


3.9 


18 


25 


29 


10.2 


6 . 7 


8.5 


13.8 


6.6 


Mincierota 


3.0 


3.0 


10 


17 


18 


19 


2 7 


16 


2 3 


7 0 


4 5 


Mlsslsrlnpl 

Mlsfioun. 


18 

3.4 


12 

3.3 


\7 

3-7 


5.7 

12 


22 

4.8 


2 5 
23 


20 

20 


27 

26 


<») 

12 


2 6 


J) 

1 1 


Morkte.na 


17 


4. 7 


iO 


5.3 


2 4 


25 


7.3 


27 


29 


7-6 


22 


Nebrr>ska 


2.5 


2.6 


3.1 


21 


3.", 


■22 


24 


2.7 


Z 8 


2 3 


2 'i 


Nevada 


&4 


5.9 


0.4 


26 


20 


20 


26 


5. 8 


1 . 8 


7. 8 


2 2 


New Hampshire 


2.0 


1.8 


28 


2 9 


t* 


3.8 


18 


11 


10 


2 3 


3. 7 


New Jersey 


15 


14 


5.1 


6.0 


6.4 


6.1 


7.2 


2 7 


7.0 


9. 0 


6 . 4 


New Meitco 


5.0 


5.0 


5.5 


5.9 


5.8 


2 6 


25 


5. 4 


2 5 


4. 0 


3 2 


Now York 


3.9 


12 


4.6 


5.1 


5.4 


5.2 


6.2 


5.6 


(*) 


(J) 


(i> 


Nor^h Carolina 


3.5 


3.2 


12 


4.8 


5.1 


5.3 


6.4 


5. 5 


IV 


( 1 ) 


U) 


North Dakota 


11 


15 


5.0 


20 


19 


6 3 


6.8 


2 0 


11 


4. S 


2.5 


Ohio 


3.2 


2.9 


3.6 


13 


21 


2 7 


7.4 


2 3 


4. 7 


7. 8 


3 8 


Oklahoma 


3 6 


3.6 


4.3 


17 


21 


21 


5.9 


19 


4. 3 


5. 6 


<*) 


Oregon 


19 


13 


4.6 


2 0 


21 


5.S 


24 


19 


2 0 


7.5 


5. 9 


Ppiinsylvanla 


3.5 


3.4 


4.4 


20 


7.2 


7.8 


9.2 


8.0 


29 


10 S 


24 


Puerto Rico 


12.3 


11.0 


U .2 


10.7 


11.3 


12 3 


12.5 


: 2. 1 


13. 8 


13. 9 


13 0 


Rj->Ie Island. 


3.7 


3. 7 


19 


6.2 


6.9 


6.6 


20 


27 


7.6 


11.4 


9. 1 


Soulh Csro’Ina 


1 7 


11 


17 


2 4 


27 


2 7 


2 9 


27 


12 


2 S 


4.7 


6 ou ',h Dakota 


3.0 


3.3 


3.9 


29 


28 


2.8 


3.1 


2.9 


2.7 


3.0 


(*> 


Yermessoe 


10 


3.2 


10 


19 


2 9 


6. 1 


7.8 


23 


6,4 


0.4 


7. 1 


Teia.s 


2.9 


3.2 


12 


4.8 


2 4 


5. t 


6.0 


5.3 


16 


5.3 


10 


Utr,h 


1 7 


4.6 


5.7 


5.7 


21 


4 i 


2 0 


4.6 


14 


5.2 


3.6 


Vorm''nt 


3.9 


3.8 


4.2 


6.1 


6 . 7 


6.1 


7.0 


5.4 


4.7 


6.8 


<*) 


Vlrjdnla 


Z 8 


2.7 


3.C 


2 4 


2 6 


3.9 


17 


1.2 


12 


■2 2 


3.5 


Wafhlngton 


12 


11 


5.< 


6.6 


6.2 


26 


6.8 


6.4 


5.7 


7.2 


2 2 


Xett Vfig^nla . 


6.4 


6.8 


7.8 


8.8 


10.3 


12.0 


13.5 


U.9 


<•) 


f’) 




Wls»nsln 


3.6 


3.2 


3.4 


3.9 


11 


11 


5.0 


3.9 


2 2 


5.1 


3.0 


Wyoming 


10 


3.9 


14 


17 


23 


25 


6.4 


4.4 


(*) 


r»i 


(*> 



> Preliminary (i I -month) average. 

* Cutnparable data not available. 

• riati relate to the standard metropolitan statts'lcal area. 

Notb: Data are bawd on payroll, unemployment inaurtnee, and uther 



work feroe records and are not affected by the deffnitlorij changes lor measur - 
Ing unemployment on a natioj *1 basis which.?, ere adopted beginning 1967. 

Soi RCE: Statu employment security agencle* co-jpcratlng wlt’i the tJ.S. 
Depirtment of Labor. 
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Table D-5. Insured Unempfeymenr Under Stole Programs^ by Slate: Annual Averages. 1957 -67 

[Tfaousandsi 



Et ie 


]Ju7 
1, .'04, 5 


1966 


1965 


1964 


1953 


1 

ri 1 

* 


1961 


1 i«o ' 


1 ’959 


1958 


! 1957 


United Stah 


1,061.1 


l,327.f 


1,605.4 


l,g;.l.8 i 


1,783.1 


2, 290. 3 


1,905.8 


1.682.5 


2, 508. 9 


1,449.8 




17.2 


13.6 


14.9 


17.9 


22.9 : 


25.0 


32. 1 


28.7 ' 


26 7 


36.8 


22.2 


Alaska 


3.4 


3.4 


3.1 


3.0 


3.5 


3.6 


4.1 


3.0 


3 5 


3.9 


3.2 


Arltona 


8.5 


6.8 


ia9 


ia6 


9.8 ' 


fl.7 


11.0 


8 3 


7.9 


9.4 


6.2 


Arkansas 


n.i 


9.6 


12.1 


13.9 


15.5 


16.6 


20.5 


16.7 


13.9 


19.7 : 


14.4 


California 


200.1 


186.4 


233.1 


231.1 


227.6 


208.8 


243.8 


206.8 


145.4 


218.2 


121.5 


Colorado 


5.4 


6.0 


7.0 


7.6 


10.9 


10.7 


10.7 


9.0 


6.6 


9.0 - 


4.9 


Connecticut - 


17. S 


13.7 


2a 3 


27.4 


28.4 


26.7 


37.9 


34.1 


31,7 


51.8 


34.1 


Delaware - 


3.0 


2.5 


2.5 


3.6 


3.5 


4.2 


5.3 


3 9 


4.1 


5.3 


3.0 


District of Columble 


4.1 


3.9 


4.9 


6.6 


6.0 


5.2 


5.9 


5.1 


4.6 


6.2 


4.5 


Florida - 


19.9 


18.1 


21.2 


25.5 


30 8 


34.8 


4? 4 


31.9 


26.4 


32.6' 


18.3 


Georgia 


16.9 


12.1 


15.3 


19.7 


23.1 


25.3 


37.9 


31.7 


27.0 


39.1 


27.0 


Hawaii 


6.3 


4.3 


4.5 


5.1 


6.7 


6.7 


5.9 


3.7 


3.0 


3.7 


2.8 


Idaho 


1.8 


4.1 


4.3 


5.6 


6.8 


5.8 


6.9 


5.8 


4.9 


6.' 


5.0 


Illinois 


47.6 


37.8 


52.1 


67.6 


83.8 


83.0 


112.0 


90.3 


64.2 


139. 


6’ 6 


Indiana 


20.2 


13.7 


18.5 


26.4 


30 1 


33.6 


51.7 


40. 1 


32.0 


62. 


33.1 


Iowa 


5.9 


4.9 


5.7 


8.5 


9.3 


11.0 


16.0 


ii.e 


8.0 


11, 


8.8 


Kansas 


5.1 


5.5 


8.4 


9.6 


10 4 


9.7 


12,7 


<2.8 


9.3 


17. ^ 


8.5 


Kentucky 


14.9 


12.0 


l5.8 


2a 3 


21.5 


24.9 


34.9 


29.6 


26.3 


45 5 


32.5 


Louisiana 


17.2 


13.1 


16.7 


19.3 


23.2 


26.1 


33.8 


;^.5 


25.3 


26 >2 


13.0 


Maine.. 


5.7 


A4 


6.6 


9.3 


n.o 


10 5 


15.7 


!3 7 


13.5 


18 9 


109 


Maiyland 


14.7 


13 1 


18.3 


23.1 


25.9 


30 0 


36.7 


33.7 


32,6 


37, 8 


17.2 


Massachusetts.. - 


50.5 


1*^ 3 


60.1 


77. 1 


33.7 


74.2 


85.8 


76.2 


64.0 


9(.0 


61.1 


Michigan 


62.2 


40.5 


38.2 


52.1 


€2.5 


70.4 


131.9 


93.9 


88.4 


19 .8 


92.9 


Minnesota - 


15.0 


15.3 


21.7 


27.9 


29.8 


28.3 


35.2 


28.9 


26, 5 


? .8 


22.3 


Mississippi 


8.2 


6.3 


7.8 


11.4 


13.2 


13.4 


19.0 


15,4 


13.3 


n.i 


14.0 


Missouri 


25. 3 


22.5 


25.6 


30.9 


35.8 


38.0 


47.9 


39.7 


33.0 


^7.3 


30.0 


Montana 


i 1 


3.8 


4.3 


5.0 


4.9 


5.3 


8.4 


7.7 


7.2 


J.6 


6.0 


Nebraska 


3.6 


3.5 


5.3 


5.4 


6. 1 


6.0 


6.5 


5.4 


4.2 


A2 


5.2 


Nevada 


6.8 


6.5 


5.7 


5.3 


4.1 


3.5 


4.6 


3.5 


3.2 


4.5 


2.7 


New Hampshln* 


2.2 


1.5 


3.3 


5.5 


6.9 


5.3 


7.5 


6.4 


5.9 


9.6 


5.9 


New Jersey 


69.6 


E4. 0 


64.7 


78.9 


86.4 


80.3 


90.8 


85.1 


81.5 


'15. 8 


79.6 


New Meitoo - 


6.0 


4.7 


6.6 


6.0 


6.3 


5.4 


a. 3 


6.5 


4.0 


4.9 


3.3 


New York 


161.0 


ii9.e 


?01. 7 


237.0 


253.1 


241.3 


287.6 


25^6 


255.5 


118.2 


187.1 


North CaroUrin 


24.1 


19. 5 


25.2 


33.2 


35.2 


35.0 


47.2 


38.0 


34.3 


61.4 


38.9 


North Dakota 


2.4 


2.8 


3.2 


3.5 


3.3 


3.6 


4.2 


3.8 


3.1 


3.2 


2.4 


Ohio 


44.1 


33.0 


46.3 


56. 8 


87.9 


96.7 


138.9 


112.5 


71.6 


•155.5 


65.1 


OkleJioma 


10.6 


10.3 


13.1 


15.1 


17.3 


16.8 


21.3 


17.8 


14.8 


2ao 


12l3 


Oregon 


19.1 


14.6 


15.7 


18.1 


18.4 


19.5 


26 . 0 


20 U 


16.7 


, 25.5 


22.6 


Pennsylvania 


71.2 


62.6 


66.0 


127.6 


169.3 


181.2 


234.9 


197.6 


198.4 


^ 283.0 


156.4 




31 6 


30l3 


33. G 


32.1 


30 5 


1!. I 


15.1 










Rhode Island 


8^2 


7.1 


8.5 


1L2 


13.0 


11,9 


14.7 


12.9 


12.6 


i 


15.3 


South Carolina 


12.6 


8.3 


10.4 


13.3 


14.3 


13.3 


18.3 


14.1 


12 8 


19.1 


15.0 


South Dakota 


1.3 


1.5 


2.1 


2.4 


Z6 


2.2 


2.2 


2l1 


1.6 


1 1-8 


1*7 


Tennessee 


24.6 


18.7 


2a 7 


27.0 


32.5 


34.8 


45.3 


37.0 


31. 1 


' 40.5 


39.2 


Teias 


22.9 


25.3 


38.2 


45.2 


52.9 


60 0 


59.8 


M.0 


47, 1 


61.2 


30.2 


Utah 


5.5 


5.8 


7.9 


8.0 


7.2 


6.2 


7.0 


5.0 


5.4 


6.9 


4.3 


Vermont - 


2.6 


2.1 


2.8 


3.8 


4.5 


3.5 


4.6 


3.4 


2.8 


4.4 


2.8 


Virginia 


7.8 


5.4 


8 9 


12.0 


13.6 


14.6 


21.6 


18.3 


IM 


23.8 


13.3 


WashlngtOTi 


25. 7 


22.1 


31.4 


41.1 


40 8 


36.1 


45.3 


41.3 


34.8 


43.5 


32.0 


West V’lrghL- a 


10.7 


9.7 


11.8 


14.7 


18.6 


21.3 


27.8 


25.4 


28.4 


39.7 


14.1 


Wisconsin 


21.5 


17.3 


19.6 


25.3 


27.4 


25.8 


39.6 


28.9 


23.2 


41.1 


23.0 


Wyoming. 


1.3 


1.4 


1.7 


2 0 


3.0 


3.2 


3.2 


2.3 


2.0 

i 


2.4 

1 1 


1.5 



' Protram effective January 1961, with protram f>t sugarcaot; workers among State* is affected by change^ or differences In r Uutory or admlnlj- 
effective July 1963- i, alive factors. 

Korn- ComnarablUty between J^ar* for a given Bts te or for the same year Soract: SUK employment security agencies coopei itlng with the U.13. 

Department of Labor. 
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as3 



Toble D^. Insured UnempfeymenI Roles Under State Pro9ram$, by Stute: Annual Averases, 1957-67 

Unsur'.J ujic.fiploymeiil as perc^fit oI average covered eMplojuieot) 



State 


lfi«7 


19J8 


1965 


1964 


1963 


-.962 


1 ri6i 


1060 


1959 


1958 


1957 


United States 


2.6 


2.3 


3.0 


3,8 


4.3 


4.4 


5.6 


4.8 


4.4 


6.4 


3.6 


Alabama 


2.6 


2. 2 


2.6 


3.2 


rr 


5.0 


6.1 


5.5 


5,2 


7.1 


4.2 


Alaska 


A 2 


8.: 


8.4 


8.9 


10.6 


10,8 


12.3 


9.8 


12,5 


13.6 


10.7 


Arizona 


2.8 


2.4 


4.0 


3.6 


3.8 


3.9 


4.7 


3.8 


3.9 


4.7 


2.8 


Arkansas 


3.1 


2.8 


3.7 


4.5 


5.2 


5.9 


7.6 


6.3 


5.8 


7.9 


5.8 


California. 


4.2 


4.2 


5.4 


5.5 


5.6 


5.4 


6.4 


5.5 


4.1 


fi.2 


3.4 


Colomdo 


1.3 


1.3 


1.8 


2.0 


2.9 


2.9 


3. 1 


2.8 


2.2 


3.0 


1.6 


Connecticut. 


1.9 


1.0 


2,5 


3.4 


3.6 


3.5 


5.0 


4.6 


4.4 


7.0 


3. 1 


Be'itiware 


1.9 


1.7 


1.9 


2.7 


2.8 


3.4 


4.3 


3.1 


3.3 


4.3 


2.4 


nistiict ol Columbia 


1.3 


1. 2 


1. G 


1.0 


2.1 


2.0 


2 c' 


2.0 


1.9 


2.6 


1.8 


A lorida 


1 7 


r 6 


2.0 


2.6 


3.2 


3.8 


4.7 


3.6 


3.2 


4.0 


2.4 


Georgia - 


1.6 


1.3 


1 8 


2.4 


3.0 


3.4 


5. 0 


•i.3 


3.8 


5.6 


3.8 


Hawaii 


2,6 


2.3 


3.6 


3.0 


4.0 


3.9 


3.4 


2.7 


2.6 


3.0 


2.6 


Idaho 


3.4 


3.0 


3.4 


4.5 


4.4 


4.9 


6. 0 


5.1 


4.6 


5.6 


4.8 


lUlnols 


1.6 


1.3 


1.9 


2.5 


3.2 


3.2 


4.3 


3.4 


3.3 


5.3 


2.5 


Indiana... 


1.6 


1.1 


1.6 


2.3 


2.7 


3.2 


4.7 


3.8 


3.1 


5.9 


3.0 


Iowa 


1.3 


1.0 


h4 


i.g 


2.1 


2.5 


3.3 


2,7 


1.9 


2.8 


2.1 


Kt>nsas - 


1.5 


1 5 




2.7 


2.9 


2.8 


3.7 


3.6 


2,7 


3.6 


2.4 


Kentucky 


2.7 


2.3 


3^2 


4. 3 


4.7 


5.7 


7.8 


6.7 


6.1 


10.4 


7-2 


Louisiana. -- 


2 5 


2.1 


2.8 


3.4 


4.3 


4.0 


6.1 


5, 1 


4.6 


4.6 


2.3 


Maine 


2.7 


3.7 


3.4 


4.9 


5.7 


5.5 


8.2 


7.2 


7.3 


10.1 


5.6 


Maryland 


1.7 


1.7 


2,4 


3.1 


3.6 


4.4 


5.4 


5.0 


5.0 


5.6 


2.6 


Massachusetts 


1 3.1 


3.1 


3.6 


5.0 


5.4 


4.0 


5.7 


5.1 


4.5 


6.1 


4.0 


MlcMg:.n.... 


1 2.7 


2.0 


2.0 


2.9 


3.5 


4. 5 


r. 3 


5.3 


5.3 


11.2 


4.8 


MInncscta 


1.8 


1.9 


2.9 


3.8 


4.1 


4.0 


4,9 


4.2 


3.9 


5.4 


3.5 


Mississippi 


2.4 


1.9 


2.6 


3.6 


4.7 


5.0 


7.0 


5.8 


5.2 


7.3 


6.0 


Missouri 


2.3 


2.1 


2,5 


3,1 


3.7 


4.0 


5.0 


4.2 


3,6 


5.1 


3.2 


^^onlana 


^.4 


3 2 


3.8 


4,4 


4.4 


4.0 


7.7 


7.0 


6.7 


7.9 


5.2 


Nebraska 


1.4 


1.4 


2.2 


2. 2 


2.5 


2.5 


2.8 


2.4 


2.0 


3.0 


2.5 


Nevada 


4.6 


4.4 


4.7 


4.6 


4.1 


4.2 


5.7 


4.8 


4,9 


6.8 


4.2 


New Hampshire 


1.3 


1.0 


2. 1 


3.6 


4.3 


3.5 


4.9 


4.3 


4.1 


6.8 


4.2 


New Jersey 


3.3 


3.1 


3.9 


4.9 


5 4 


5.2 


6.0 


5.6 


5.5 


7.7 


6.2 


New Mexico 


2.6 


2.7 


3.3 


3.7 


3.9 


4. 0 


5. 2 


4. 1 


2.7 


3.4 


2.4 


New York 


3.0 


3.2 


3.9 


4.7 


5.2 


4.8 


5.7 


5.1 


5.2 


6.4 


3.8 


North Carolina. 


2.) 


l.S 


2. 5 


3.4 


3.8 


3.8 


5.2 


4.3 


i i 


6.2 


4.7 


North Dakota .. 


3.1 


3.6 


4.2 


4.6 


4.8 


5.2 


6.2 


5-5 


4.8 


4.9 


S 


Ohio 


1.6 


1.3 


l.P 


2.8 


3.7 


4.2 


5.7 


4.7 


3.1 


6.5 


2.5 


Oklahoma 


2.4 


2.5 


3.3 


3.9 


4.5 


4,5 


5.7 


4.8 


4.1 


6.5 


3.4 


Oregon 


3.9 


3.1 


3.5 


4.3 


4. 5 


4.0 


6.t 


5.2 


4.6 


7.6 


6.4 


Pennsylvania 


2.3 


2.0 


2.9 


4.4 


5.8 


6.3 


7.r 


e.7 


6.8 


9.4 


5.0 




6. 8 


6i. 5 


6 8 


6,5 


6.8 


6. 6 


6. 0 










Rhode Island 


3.1 


2.8 


3.4 


4.6 


5.4 


5.0 


6.2 


3.5 


5.5 




6.8 


South Carolina 


Z3 


1.6 


2.2 


2.6 


3.2 


3.1 


4.3 


3.4 


3.3 


4.0 


3.8 


South Dakota — 


1.5 


1.6 


2.6 


3.0 


3 1 


2.7 


2.9 


2.8 


2.1 


2.6 


2.5 


Teiiiiessce 


2.6 


2.1 


2.8 


3.8 


4.7 


5 3 


6.9 


5.8 


.M 


8.1 


6.2 


Te;as 


1.0 


1.2 


1.9 


2.4 


2.9 


2.8 


3.4 


3.1 


2.8 


3.5 


1.5 


Utfh 


3.2 


2.6 


4.0 


4.C 


3.6 


3.3 


3.8 


3.4 


3.4 


4.2 


2.6 


Vermont 


2.8 


2.6 


3.6 


5.0 


5.9 


4,8 


6.2 


4.8 


4.2 


6.4 


3.9 


Virginia 


.6 


.7 


1.1 


1.5 


1.8 


2 J 


3.1 


2,7 


2.6 


3.6 


2.0 


Washington 


3.6 


3.3 


5.0 


6.5 


6.4 


6. 0 


7.5 


C. 8 


5.9 


7.4 


6.4 


West Vlrglrda.. 


3.1 


2.9 


3.6 


4.6 


5.9 


6.8 


8.4 


7,6 


8.3 


11. C 


3.8 


Wisconsin 


2.0 


1.7 


2.0 


2.7 


3.0 


3.0 


4.3 


3.2 


2,7 


4.8 


2l7 


Wyoming 


2 i 


2.2 


2.7 


3.0 


4.5 


4.8 


4.6 


3.5 


3.4 


4.0 


2.6 



• Program effective January 1061, with program for sugarcane workers 
effective July 1063; however, the rates exclude sugarcai e workers fs com- 
parable covered eniploymont data are not available. 

S’oiF.: Coniparablllty between years lor a given stale or lor the same year 



among Stales is affected by changtd or diflerecces In B»alutory t r adminis- 
trative factor:. 

Source: state employmml security agender cooferatlng wlrh ibe U.8. 
Department ol La’ or. 
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Table D-7. T»ral Unempicyment in 150 Major Labe: Areas: Annucil Averages, 1960-67 

LThous^*.nds] 



Major labor i j-ea 



Alabama: 

Blnnlngbam. 

Mobile 

Arizona: 

Phoenlf 

Arkansas: 

Little Rock-North LItOe Rod: 

Califonlia: 

Fresno 

Los Angeles-Long Beach 

Sacramento 

San Bernardino* Rlverslde-Ontario.. 

San Diego 

San Francisco-Oak land 

San Jose. 

Stockton. 

Colorado: 

Denver - 

Connecticut: 

Bridgepart 

Hartford... 

Kew ilritain 

Ktw Haven 

Stamford 

WaterburF 

Delaware: 

Wilmington 

District of Columbia: 

Washington 

Florida: 

Jacksonville 

Miami 

Tampa*St. Petersburg 

Oeoi^: 

Atlanta 

Augusta 

Columbus. 

Macon. 

Savannah 

Hawaii: 

Honolulu 

nUcots: 

Chicago 

DavenporuRock Island-Mol ne 

Peoria - 

Rockferd 

Indiana: 

EvansvillE 

Fort Wayne... 

Oury*Hammond*East Chief go 

IndianM>olls 

fJ'uthBeird 

Terre Haute 

Iowa: 

Cedar Rapids 

Des Molnja 

Kansas: 

Wichita 

Kentucky: 

Louisville 

Louisiana: 

Baton Rouge 

New Orleans. 

Shreveport 

Maine; 

Portland. 

Maryland: 

Baiclmore 

Massachusetts: 

Boston 

Brockton 

FsU Rlvir. 

LawrenCD*Ha rerhiU 

LoweU 

Sew BcNlford 

Sprlngfidd-Holyoke 

Worcester 

Mlcblgan: 

Battle Creek 

Detroit 

■"St 

*’!.dd P.Bpids 

\iatoc 

» 

Muikegon-Muskegon Helg’its 

S^naw 

Minnesota: 

Duluth-Superlof 

Mlnneapoll^St. Paul 

Mississippi: 

Jackson 



167 1 


1066 


1065 


1954 


:063 


1962 


1961 


1960 


10, " 


10.0 


10.9 


11. 1 


111 


146 


241 


17.3 




5.8 


40 


6,7 


48 


8.1 


8. 7 


7.4 


13. 0 


10.7 


112 


12.9 


12.6 


13.3 


15.0 


11.7 


3.3 


2.9 


4 4 


3,7 


10 


16 


19 


3.0 


12.3 


11.4 


12.1 


11.9 


12 3 


12.3 


14 2 


10.4 


143.2 


130.1 


168.3 


167.3 


162.2 


150.6 


179.9 


145.1 


1&5 


14 3 


14 4 


IS. 8 


15.0 


15.1 


15.4 


13.3 


21.8 


21.0 


22,2 


14 8 


17.8 


14 9 


20.6 


17.6 


18.2 


14 7 


218 


25.6 


25.8 


27,0 


25.3 


21.1 


61.0 


545 


618 


646 


65.4 


62.1 


69.2 


58.3 


17.7 


17.5 


20,1 


19.7 


17.4 


14 3 


14 8 


1L4 


8.0 


7,2 


8.2 


8.4 


49 


48 


9.2 


4 2 


13.1 


118 


15. B 


14 2 


14 4 


15.9 


117 


12.8 


6.0 


5.7 


7.3 


43 


43 


45 ! 


11.3 


9.9 


8,7 


7.8 


0.2 


11.1 


10. 0 


11.1 


115 


U2 


1.7 


1. 6 


2.4 


2 6 


2.7 


2. 7 


15 


3.6 


ft. 4 


5,2 


5.6 


47 


47 


4 7 


8.3 


4.8 


^5 


24 


3.0 


3.6 


3.4 


41 1 


3.1 


21 


3.6 


47 


13 


5.4 


5.5 


45 


7.2 


.1.8 


7.2 


5.0 


5.9 


7,2 


7,0 


44 


10.1 


7.7 


2a c 


24 7 


23.5 


246 


:i.o 


20.7 


246 


216 


4.5 


14 


5.0 


46 


7,1 


48 


40 


6.8 


13. 7 


14 3 


14 0 


220 


344 


346 


30.4 


27.4 


7,8 


7.4 


8.3 


9.2 


11.2 


12 7 


141 


141 


1&8 


142 


110 


14 6 


15.7 


146 


223 


14 7 


3.5 


3.C 


4 0 


46 


46 


48 


10 


42 


3.2 


2 7 


40 


42 


46 


48 


46 


44 


2.5 


24 


26 


2 0 


41 


42 


44 


4 7 


2.5 


2.5 


20 


3.4 


48 


3.8 


5.0 


11 


7.9 


7.0 


7.1 


7.7 


9.3 


8.8 


7.6 


42 


840 


740 


90.0 


108.0 


122 0 


1240 


144 0 


104 0 


4.3 


48 


13 


3.9 


15 


5.1 


5,7 


42 


4. S 


11 


13 


16 


44 


40 


7,3 


48 


3. 7 


27 


42 


3.5 


12 


14 


(*> 


(>) 


45 


28 


42 


42 


47 








2.8 


22 


2.4 


3.1 


10 


<* 


(jj 




7.0 


43 


7.4 


7.4 


11.0 


a] 


(D 




10.5 


0.7 


10.2 


13.8 


143 


<* 


rn 


<*S 


3.5 


2,0 


1 3 


7.4 


18 


(* 


{n 




2.3 


2 2 


2.3 


3.4 


4 7 


(*) 


(*) 




1.2 


1.1 


1.2 


1.1 


1.2 


1.4 


22 


1.6 


3.2 


2.4 


26 


3.0 


40 


45 


14 


3.4 


5.0 


1 5 


44 


42 


46 


44 


42 


7.7 


10.4 


0.0 


11.0 


12 6 


114 


146 


21.8 


10.7 


5.7 


11 


12 


16 


43 


41 


49 


19 


17.5 


14 5 


140 


14 3 


24 2 


240 


213 


3X0 


45 


4 6 


15 


5.1 


45 


40 


46 


46 


23 


25 


2.7 


40 


41 


42 


11 


13 


245 


23.3 


29.5 


34 2 


37.3 


41.6 


440 


40.4 


44 5 


47.9 


52.4 


59,7 


546 


646 


644 


fiL6 


26 


16 


3.1 


46 


10 


47 


47 


3.8 


42 


43 


12 


5.6 


46 


46 


44 


19 


4.6 


18 


40 


44 


46 


46 


46 


48 


4 7 


46 


17 


10 


17 


14 


18 


11 


4.1 


49 


12 


17 


16 


18 


48 


41 


14 0 


0.8 


11.3 


14 8 


117 


111 


149 


12.1 


6.7 


5.6 


6 8 


7.8 


48 


7.7 


9.1 


7.3 


26 


21 


26 


40 


46 


1 1 


43 


3.9 


70.1 


52 4 


548 


616 


748 


946 


157.3 


W.7 


46 


40 


17 


44 


42 


45 


148 


7.7 


46 


45 


6.6 


7,4 


41 


45 


11.8 


9.0 


2.7 


28 


28 


2C 


42 


42 


10 


48 


11 


44 


2.9 


18 


6.1 


48 


9.1 


18 


8.1 


22 


25 


48 


41 


46 


42 


16 


4 5 


2.2 


1.8 


1.0 


2.7 


45 


41 


4 6 


41 


27 


44 


12 


1 19 


4 7 


49 


17 


14 ft 


14 6 


20.3 


249 


217 


23.7 


28.0 


21.2 


46 


42 


42 


47 1 


18 


4 3 


19 


14 



Footnclei at en-* of tabi >. 
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Table D-7. lofal UnemploymenI in 150 Major Labor Areast Annual Averages, 1950-67 — Continued 



Major labor area 



Missouri: 

Kansas City 

St. Louts 

Kebraska: 

OjEtaha 

New Hampshire: 

Manchester 

New Jersey: 

Atlantic City 

Jersey City.. 

. Newark 

New Brunswick- Perth Amboy. 

Paterson-C’ifton-Passaic 

Trenton 

New Mexico: 

Albuquerque — 

New York: 



Albany-Scbcncctody-Troy. . 

Blnahamton 

Bunalo 



New York 

Rochester 

Syracuse 

utJca-Rome 

North CaroHita: 

AshevlUe 

Charlotte 

Durham 

Oreensboro-Hluh Point 

Vrinston-Salem.. 

Ohio: 

Akron 

Canton 

Cincinnati 

Cleveland. 

Columbus 

Dayton 

HamUton-Mlddletown 

Loraln-Elyria 

BteubenvUlc-^^elrton, \V. Va... 

Toledo 

Youngstown Warren 

Oklahoma: 

Oklahoma City 

Tulsa 

Oregon: 

Portland 

Pennsylvania: 

Allentown-Bethlehcro- Easton . 

.Mtoona 

Erie 

llarrisbuig 

Johnstown 

Lancaster 

Philadelphia 

PitUbUTgh 

Reading 

Scranton- 

Wllkes-Banc-Haileton 

York , 

Puerto Rtoo: 

Mayaguez. .. 

Ponce 

San Juan 

Rhode Island; 

Provldonce- Pawtucket 

South Carolina; 

Charleston 

OreenvUle 

Tennessee: 

Chattanooga 

Knoxville 

Memphis 

Nashville 

Texas: 

Austin 

Beaumont-Port Arthur 

Corpus Chrlatl 

Dalfas 

El Paso 

Fort Worth 

Houston 

San Antonio 

Utah; 

Balt Lake City 

Virxinia; 

Newport News-Hampton 

VnrfrttV.PftrlfT-. .n-IS 



N orfolkPorlcn.oc Ih. . 
Richmond. . 
Roauoke. ... 



Footnotes at end of table. 



19671 


1966 


1965 


1964 


1063 


1962 


1961 


1900 


23.0 


22.4 


24.1 


24.5 


25.6 


26.9 


32.0 ; 


29 8 


3 t.S 


32.2 


33.2 


37.4 


43.9 


48.1 


56.2' 


49.0 


6.6 


6.6 


7.2 


7.0 


7 4 


7.3 


7.6 


6.4 


1.2 


1.1 


1.8 


2.4 


2.7 


2.4 


3.2 


2.9 


4.3 


4.4 


4.9 


5.5 


5.6 


5 .r 


6. 2 


5 6 


14.4 


12.9 


1.5.2 


19.3 


19.4 


17.8 


23.6 


21.6 


36.6 


35.3 


39.3 


15.8 


48.3 


46.1 


54.0 


49.7 


12.1 


10.6 


12.4 


13.6 


14.6 


14.3 


14.8 


12.8 


22.8 


22.6 


26.3 


30.3 


28.6 


26.7 


33.4 


30.6 


5.5 


5.3 


5.6 


5.8 


6.6 


Q. O 


9.1 


8.0 


5.0 


5.1 


5.4 


5.2 


4.8 


4.9 


5.3 ; 


4.0 


10.8 


0.6 


10. 0 


11.5 


12.4 


12.6 


15.0 


15.1 


4.1 


4.2 


4.6 


5.2 


6.0 


5.7 


5 .S 


5.4 


22.6 


21.1 


13,2 


27.8 


34.5 


38.4 


48.2 


37.8 


203.7 


222.3 


240 3 


256.4 


237.7 


251.5 


313.1 


277.6 


8.7 


8.4 


m 2 


10.0 


13.2 


13.5 


15.6 


13.0 


a . 7 


7.1 


8.9 


10.6 


1!.4 


11,3 


14.6 


12 6 


6.2 


5.8 


7.0 


8.5 


8.6 


8.2 


9.6 


0.8 


2.0 


19 


2.2 


2.7 


" 8 


3.0 


4.1 


3.2 


5.6 


5.6 


5.3 


5.8 


-.8 


.5.8 


5.1 


4.4 


2 .G 


2.5 


2.9 


3.3 


3.5 


3.? 


2.6 


2.7 


3.6 


3.3 


3.2 


3.9 


4.7 


4.5 


6.1 


4.6 


3.1 


3.1 


3.3 


3.6 


3.8 


3.9 


4.4 


3.8 


7.1 


6.5 


7.8 


0.8 


(>) 


(») 


(») 


<0 


4.6 


4.1 


4.9 


5.0 


8.2 


J 3 


11.9 


8.1 


16.5 




20.4 


24.0 




0) 




(*) 


25.7 


23.1 


26.8 


30.8 


h 


v-1 






0.5 


0.3 


10.1 


11.5 


(0 


(0 


(*) 


h ) 


8.1 


8.1 


9.1 


0.5 


(>) 


(») 


(-) 


(*> 


3.1 


2.7 


3.4 


4.4 


5.4 


5.8 


6.8 


5.3 


3.5 


2.0 . 


3.2 


3.9 


4.5 


4.8 


8.7 


5.4 


2.6 


2.3 ; 


2.4 


2.6 


4.1 


4,2 


4.5 


3.8 


9.2 


8.1 


9.0 


10.4 


(») 


(») 


(>) 


•) 


S .1 


7.2 


7.9 


8.0 


12.1 


15.9 


19.6 


15.1 


8.7 


8,3 


9.0 


0.3 


8.6 


8.6 


9.4 


7.5 


6.6 


i .6 


7.3 


7.7 


0.2 


8.5 


10.2 


3.2 


16.8 


13.7 


15.6 


17.2 


17.5 


18.6 


22.5 


16.7 


5.6 


5.1 


6.4 


9.3 


12.2 


12.2 


14.7 


11.9 


4.1 


3.6 


3.5 


4.5 


5.3 


5.6 


6,2 


5.2 


3.9 


3.1 


4.2 


5.0 


7.6 


7.7 


10.2 


0.1 


(.3 


4.3 


5.3 


6.5 


S .4 


9 .r 


10.8 


8.6 


6.0 


4.2 


5.1 


6.3 


9.3 


13.7 


17.1 


12.3 


2.5 


2.0 


2.5 


3.7 


4.3 


4.0 


5.4 


4.7 


6&4 


64.9 


82.1 


110.5 


<90, 4 


19.? 


130.1 


115.1 


30.3 


27.6 


33.3 


40.0 


6 


iSO 


100.2 


34.1 


2.4 


2. 1 


2.0 


4.0 


5.8 


5.4 


7.1 


5.4 


4.1 


4.7 


6.5 


8.3 


10.6 


m .9 


12.4 


11 7 


&Q 


6.6 


8.4 


10.2 


iro 


13.4 


16.7 


16.^ 


3.3 


3.0 


3.6 


5 .f 


7.5 


7.4 


8.0 


6.8 


3.7 


3.7 


4.2 


3.8 


i 2 


3.6 


3.2 


2.8 


5.7 


6.8 


6.6 


6.1 


6.3 


6.4 


4.5 


4.5 


16.1 


15.1 


14.0 


14.2 


14.2 


(») 


(») 


w 


15.2 


14.7 


18.2 


21.3 


23.2 


21.5 


26.0 


24,7 


4.6 


4.1 


4.5 


5.2 


5.5 


4.8 






4.7 


3.6 


4.8 


5.0 


6.2 


4.2 


(*) 


!») 


4.3 


4,0 


1.6 


7.1 


9.0 


9.5 


9.8 


7.5 


6,0 


4,4 


4.7 


6.6 


7.7 


8.0 


U.t 


S.S 


9.7 


8,7 


It . 7 


11.2 


12.2 




(0 




7.0 


5.0 


6 i 6 


8.2 


7.7 




CO 


0) 


2.3 


2.7 


3.0 


3.3 


3.6 


3,1 


3,9 


8 6 


5.6 


4.7 


6 i 3 


8.3 


9.9 


0.3 


a. 4 


0.3 


3.8 


3.4 


4.6 


4.9 


5.2 


5,7 


8 il 


5.9 


12.9 


14.4 


18.7 


20.6 


8 


18.0 


23.5 


19.1 


4.6 


4.8 


6.0 


6.1 


6,3 


5.6 


5.7 


4.0 


6,7 


7.5 


9.6 


10.6 


11.9 


12,0 


13.1 


10.4 


15.9 


17.2 


22.2 


25.4 


28.9 


26.0 


(0 


C*> 


10.2 


11.3 


14.6 


15.5 


167 


15.4 


14.0 


10 5 


9.9 


8.1 


9.8 


8.8 


7.6 


81 


8 l 7 


5 .t 


2.8 


2.5 


2.5 


2,7 


2.6 


2,0 


8.2 I 


8. J 


6 i 9 


5.8 


ti 


6.7 


69 


7,1 


7.8 1 


7.6 


4.4 


4.2 


4,4 


4.9 


4.6 


4.6 


(0 




2.1 


2.2 i 


1 2.1 


2,1 


2.1 1 


2.8 


4.7 f 


4.6 



O 6 

ERIC 



29 ‘^ 



Table D-7. Total Unemployment In T50 Major Lobor Arers: Annual Averages^ 1960-67 — Continued 



Major labor area 


1W7* 


1966 




2994 


1963 


iw: 


1961 


19M 


Washington: 

Settle 


18.8 


16.0 


2iS 


32L3 


29,7 


213 


30.5 


28.0 


Spokane 

Tacoma 


4.6 


1 ^ 


19 


5.7 


65 


65 


7.4 


68 


5.4 : 


5.2 ' 


' 6l2 


7.1 


69 


61 


; 7.5 


67 


W'est Virginia: 


15 


. ^ 1 


5.8 


6.8 










Charleston 


17 I 


7.2 


7,1 


61 


7.0 


liuntlngton-A::h)ond 


19 


17 


6.2 


7 3 


8.1 


9.6 


10.7 


10.8 


W'beeling 


3.7 


re 


4.5 


19 


68 


8.‘J 


ne 


10.0 


Wisconsin: 


















Kenosha 


2.8 


2.5 


1.6 


20 


1.5 


1.7 


3.6 


1.5 


Madison 


2.7 


- 5 


! 2.6 


2.7 


2.9 


2.6 


3.0 


2.7 


Milwaukee 


17.2 


U6 1 


15.4 


17 8 


19.1 


19.4 


28.4 


19.6 


Racine 


2.9 


2.6 


2.2 


2.2 


2.4 


2.5 


3.3 


2.6 



< rreUmJ'.ary {11-month) average. wor' ' 'reoordsand are not affected by the definitional changes formeasur- 

* Comparable data not available, !r loyir.ent on a national basis which were adopted beglmiing 1W7. 



Note: Data are based on najToU, unemployment lnsiiranoe» and other SOOuce: State employment security agencies oooixrating with the U,S. 

Deyartmont of Labor. 



Table D-6. Total Unemployment Rat^s in 150 Mojor Labor Areas: Anrvual Averages, 1960-67 



Major 1' bor area 



Alabama; 

Birmingham.. 

Mobile 

Arizona; 

Phoenli 

Aricansas; 

Little Roc’c-Nbrlh Little Rock 

California: 

Fresno 

Los Angele.vLong Beach 

Sacramento. 

San B&mardii.v Riverslde-Ontarlo. 

San Diego 

San Francisco-Oakland 

San Jose 

Stockton 

Colorado; 

Denver 

Connecticut: 

Bridgeport. 

HaruonJ 

New Britain 

Ne.r Haven 

Stamford 

Watcrbury 

Delaware: 

WUmlrgton 

District 01 Columbia: 

Wasbingloo 

Florida: 

Jacksonville 

Miami 

Tampa- Si. Petersburg 

Georgia; 

AtUnta 

Augusta. 

Columbus 

Macon 

Sarannab. 

Hawaii 

Honolulu.. 

nilnols: 

Chicago 

Davenport Rock Island-^loUne.... 

Peoria. 

Romford 

Indiana; 

Evansville. 

Foct Wayne 

Oary-Hammond-East Chicago 

Indlan^lls 

South Mud 

Terre Haute. 

/ootnolei at end of table. 



[To al uncu.pbyinenl as percent of total aork iortej 



1967 > 


1966 


1965 


1961 


1963 


1962 


1961 


1060 


10 


4.1 


4.2 


4.4 


5.7 




8.0 


60 


5.0 


4.4 


14 


60 


5.1 


62 


C .7 


8.7 


3.9 


3.8 


4.7 


4.4 


4.6 


5.0 


5.8 


18 


2.5 


2.8 


3.8 


8.2 


3.6 


4.3 


17 


69 


7.0 


66 


7.8 


7.3 


7.7 


60 


8.6 


7.0 


16 


4.5 


5.7 


5.8 


6 7 


6 .S 


67 


6.6 


5.5 


5.2 


5.8 


5.7 


6.5 


5.8 


6.2 


6.6 


63 


63 


67 


60 


60, 


5.9 


7.5 


66 


4.7 


5.3 


7.2 


7,6 


7.7 


7.9 


7.5 


64 


15 


14 


5.0 


5.8 


6.8 


5.2 


5 0 


6.1 


4.5 


18 


6.0 


62 


5.7 


5.7 


64 


6.0 


67 


6.4 


7.6 


7.0 


66 


66 


9.2 


8.8 


3.0 


8.3 


3.5 


8.7 


13 


3.6 


3.6 , 


3.3 


3.6 


8.5 


17 


5-4 


6 5 


68 


7.6 


68 


2.6 


3.5 


8.0 


3.8 


67 


8.8 


8.1 


14 


3.3 


3-3 


60 


65 


6.7 


5.8 


0.6 


7.6 


3.2 


3.2 


8.4 


14 


14 


15 


5.5 


17 


2.9 


2 9 


8.7 


14 


18 


8.8 


68 


3.0 


10 


18 


5.3 


67 


67 


6.8 


0.0 


7.8 


8.6 


3 0 


SO 


8.8 


60 


4.8 


8.7 


4.4 


2.8 


3.4 


3.3 


3.8 


3.6 


2.8 


2.7 


3.6 


2.2 


2:3 


26 


60 


68 


67 


14 


3.2 


3.3 


8.5 


8.0 


5.2 


63 


8.0 


0.4 


66 


1..6 


2.4 


2.8 


62 


10 


16 


64 


5.4 


2.8 


3.8 


2.7 


8 .C 


8.3 


3.5 


4.0 


12 


8.6 


8.3 


8.4 


18 


17 


18 


8.4 


12 


4.0 


8.6 


4.1 


16 


6.8 


6.7 


5.6 


5.1 


2.8 


3.0 


8.8 


68 


4.0 


13 


16 


67 


3.8 


8.6 


13 


5.0 


5.6 


67 


7.4 


60 


8.3 


8.0 


68 


3.8 


17 


16 


8.9 


2.8 


2.7 


2.6 


8.0 


67 


13 


13 


6.1 


67 


2.7 


2.5 


3.9 


67 


68 


8.8 


60 


18 


3.1 


60 


8.3 


6 4 


4.3 


18 


68 


16 


3.0 


2.8 


3.9 


8.4 


13 


16 


0) 


.») 


1.6 


3.0 


8.4 


8.6 


13 








3.8 


1.0 


63 


60 


6 S 


v) 


0) 




3.0 


3.7 


8.3 


64 


5.3 


M 




V ' 


3.3 


3.1 


3,5 


8.6 


60 








63 


3.7 


13 


7.1 


16 


nj 




S 


8.7 


8.6) 


18 


5.8 


68 


01 


0) 


0) 




?97 

293 



Table D-3. Teta) Unemployment Rales in 150 Major labor Areas: Annual Averages, 1960-67-^Continued 



Major labor area 



Iowa; _ 

Cellar Rapids 

D«j Moines 

Eanias: 

Wichita 

Eeotuclry: 

LoalsvUle 

Louisiana: 

Bator Rouge 

New Orleans 

Shreveport.. 

Maine. 

Portland 

Maryland: 

B^timore 

Massncbuselts: 

Bo.ton 

Brockton 

Fall River 

Lawrence-Harcrhlll 

Lowell 

New Bedford 

Springfield-Holj ok e 

Worcester 

Miobigan; 

b' tile Creek 

Det (t 

Fllci, 

Grand Rapids 

Kajonaroo 

Lansing 

Moskegon'Muskegon Heights. . . 

Saginaw 

Minneaote: 

Duluth-Superior 

MlaneapoH'^ St. Paul 

Mississippi: 

Jackson 

;>k'lssouri: 

Kansas City 

St. Louis 

Nebraska: 

Omaha 

New Hampshire: 

Manchester 

New Jersey: 

Atlantic City... 

Jersey City 

Newark 

New Brunswick- Perth Amboy. . 

Patersoa-Clifton-Passaic 

TrenloD 

New Meiloo: 

Albuquerque 

Ncii York: 

Albany-Schenflclady-Troy 

L Ingham ton 

BuSalo 

New York 

KechestU’ 

Syracuse 

utica*Rome.. . 

North Carolina: 

Asheville . 

CharloUe 

Durham 

Greensboro-HIgb Point 

Winston-Salem 

Ohio: 

Akron 

Canton 

CU^cInnatf 

Cldvelacd 

CUumbua 

Dayton 

Hamil ton-Mid die town 

Lorain-EIyrla 

SteubenvlIIe'W’eirton, W. V'a. . . 

Toledo 

Youngsto-fn- Warren 

Oklahoma: 

Oklahoma City 

Tulsa 

Oregon: 

Portland 



1967 i 


1966 


1965 


1964 


1963 


1962 


1961 


1960 


1.5 


1.5 


1.7 


1,7 


1.8 


2.2 


3.6 


26 


7.3 


l.S 


2.0 


2. 4 


2. 4 


2,9 


3.5 


2,7 


2.9 


2,7 


11 


4.0 


4.5 


4.1 


5.3 


5.0 


3.0 


3.0 


3.5 


4.1 


4.8 


5.4 


7.5 


6 7 


4.8 


3.7 


11 


5.1 


5.8 


6.3 


6.6 


64 


4.1 


3.3 


1.0 


18 


5.6 


6.6 


7.1 


69 


3.0 


3.2 


11 


1 


5.1 


5.6 


5.9 * 


5.2 


3 4 


3.7 


10 


16 


18 


19 


63 


6.6 


2,9 


2.9 


3.9 1 


1 16 


5.0 


5.7 


6.3 


5.6 


z.i 


3.6 


10 


4.7 


14 


' 4 


18 


4.1 


4.$ 


15 


5.6 


6.8 


7,8 


1 


7.4 


7.2 


S.1 


6.3 


8.0 


10.4 


10.4 


9.7 


9.6 


8.6 


5.2 


5.3 


6.7 


7.1 


7.0 


6.1 


7,4 


6.6 


6.3 


6, ? 


8.1 


8.7 


S.6 


8.1 


9.1 


8.0 


6.5 


6.1 


6.8 


7.6 


7 7 


7.7 


9.2 


8 1 


4.6 


13 


f,4 


6.4 


7.0 


6.7 


6.7 


5.9 


3.9 


3.9 


15 


5.6 


6.4 


5.5 ■ 


66 


5.3 


4.1 


3.5 


3.6 


16 


5.4 


6.3 


7.9 


5.9 


is 


3.5 


5.5 1 


13 


5.2 


7.0 


10.9 


63 


4.9 


3.4 


2.7 1 


3.3 


3.3 


12 


8.9 


5,0 


il 


3.2 


;,8 


3.9 


13 


16 


62 


19 


3.4 


S.0 


3.1 


tf.6 


4.6 


16 


5.7 


17 


2.9 


2.4 


2.2 


3.4 


4.2 


15 


7.9 


12 


5.1 


3.8 


16 


6i0 


5.6 


6.2 


9.2 


7.8 


4.4 


2.9 


2. 4 


2.7 


3.9 


5.i 


8.8 


6 2 


4.9 


14 


0.6 


7.(1 


8.2 


9.3 


9.4 


7.3 


2.1 


2.2 


2.8 


3.4 


3.6 


3 5 


12 


3.2 


3.0 


3.2 


3.3 


3.9 


16 


4,7 


5.4 


4.8 


4.0 


10 


15 


4.3 


6.1 


5.4 


69 


6.4 


3.4 


3.2 


3.6 


10 


4.7 


5.4 


6 4 


5.5 


3.0 


3.0 


3.4 


3,4 


3.7 


3.6 


3.8 


3.2 


2.2 


2.0 


3.4 


17 


5.3 


4.8 


61 


6 4 


5.5 


5.7 


6.5 


7.4 


7.8 


7.9 


8.3 


8.1 


19 


14 


5.2 


6.6 


6.6 


6.0 


7.9 


7.2 


4.2 


11 


16 


5.6 


6.9 


5.7 


67 


62 


14 


10 


19 


5.6 


5.1 


M 


6.5 


6.8 


12 


13 


5.1 


6.0 


6.3 


6.6 


7.1 


6.6 


a. 8 


3.7 


10 


4.3 


5.0 


6.2 


7.0 


61 


4.3 


4.6 


4 3 


17 


4.6 


19 


5 3 


11 


a. 5 


3.2 


3.5 


11 


14 


15 


6 7 


5.4 


3.3 


3.4 


3.8 


14 


5.1 


17 


19 


16 


11 


3.9 


14 


6.3 


6.7 


7.4 


9.1 


7.0 


3.7 


11 


4.6 


18 


6.1 


19 


6.9 


5.3 


2.3 


2.8 


2.9 


3.2 


10 


3.8 


13 


14 


3.8 


2.9 


3.7 


IS 


19 


18 


6.2 


6 8 


16 


13 


6.4 


66 


6.5 


6.1 


7.1 


7.2 


3.2 


3.0 


8.7 


16 


6.1 


6.6 


7.2 


69 


3.0 


3.1 


3.2 


3.7 


3.8 


3.9 


3.9 


3.5 


11 


14 


5.2 


6i2 


67 


6.4 


5.2 


6.6 


2.5 


2.3 


2.3 


3.0 


3.6 


3.6 


5.1 


?.9 


3 1 


3.2 


3.6 


3.9 


12 


13 


6.0 


13 


2.8 


2.6 


8.2 


12 


P) 


0) 


P) 


C«) 


3.2 


2.9 


8.6 


14 


6.3 


7,0 


8.9 


5.9 


3.0 


3.0 


10 


18 






O' 


P> 


2.8 


2.6 


8.1 


A6 








V? 


2.5 


2.6 


2.8 


33 


‘ 


(>) 


h 


h) 


2.3 


2.4 


2.8 


8.0 


P) 


p) 


P) 


P) 


3.9 


3.6 


IS 


6i0 


7.5 


8.0 


9.1 


6.9 


4.2 


8.4 


3.9 


5.0 


6.0 


6.5 


8.9 


7.1 


10 


3.4 


8.6 


3.9 


6.4 


66 


7.0 


6.1 


A6 


3.1 


3.6 


14 


P) 


P) 


P) 


P) 


3 8 


3.5 


3.9 


12 


6.6 


8 3 


9.9 


7,4 


3 3 


3.2 


8.6 


8.8 


8.7 


3 7 


12 


3.6 


S3 


8.4 


8.9 


13 


6,3 


5.0 


69 


17 


4.0 


1.4 


10 i 


16 


18 


S3 


66 


18 



Footnotes at end of table. 
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Table D-8. Total Unemployment Rates in 150 Major labor Areas: Annual Averages, 1960-57 — Continued 



Major labor area 


W-7 1 


1066 


1065 


1064 


1963 


1062 


1961 


I960 


Pennsylvania: 


















AUentown-Bethlehem-Easton 


2.4 


2.2 


2.8 


4.2 


5.5 


5.6 


27 


6.4 


Altoona 


7.6 


6,6 


6.7 


8.7 


10.2 


10.7 


1!.0 


0.8 


Erie 


3.6 


20 


4.1 


5.0 


7,6 


7.8 


30.5 


9.3 


Harrisburg 


2.3 


2.4 


2.0 


3.6 


4.7 1 


25 


21 


1.8 


Johnstown 


5,4 


4.6 


5,7 


7,1 


10.6 


15,1 


122 


H.9 




1.8 


1.5 


1.0 


2.0 


3.5 


1 3.3 


4.4 


20 


PhUadeipbia 


3.3 


3.3 


4,3 


5.9 


6.5 


1 24 


6.0 


6,2 


Pittsburgh 


3,2 


a.o 


3.6 


5.6 


7.9 


9.3 


10.7 


8.8 


Reading 


1.8 


1.6 


2.2 


3.8 


4.6 


4.3 


6.7 


4.4 


Scranton 


4.2 


4.9 


6.8 


8.S 


11. C 


H.2 


12.6 


11.8 


WUkes-Barrc'Harleton 


4.4 


4.8 


6.3 


7.7 


0.6 


10.0 


12.6 


12.1 


York 


2.3 


2,1 


2-7 


4.2 


5,8 


5.8 


6.3 


5.4 


Fiiuto Rico: 

Mayaguer — 


12.3 


12.1 


13.7 


13.2 


14.5 


13.2 


12.4 


11.6 


Ponce 


12 0 


15.0 


15,0 


14.0 


14.0 


13.3 


11.6 


11.7 


San Juan 


5.6 


5.2 


5.4 


5.4 


6.1 


(») 


(*) 


(•) 


Rhode Island: 




3.8 


4.8 


5.8 








Provldenc6*?Bw tucket. 


3.8 


23 


5.0 


7.3 


7.0 


South Carolina: 






4.8 












(. jarlestoD 


4.3 


4.1 


6.7 


6.1 


6,1 






OreenviUe 


3.6 


2.8 


3.0 


5.0 


5. a 


4.3 


0) 


(•) 


Tennessee: 






3.5 












Chattanooga 


3.1 


2.0 


6.7 


7,4 


7.9 


7.9 


7.8 


Knoxville 


3.1 


2,7 


3.0 


4.3 


5.2 


5.6 


7.7 


5.8 


Memphis 


3.2 


2.0 


3.7 


4.0 


4.1 


(«) 


(*) 


(*) 


Nashville. 


2.8 


2,4 


2.0 


3.7 


3.V 


(*) 


(0 


(>) 


Texas: 






3.0 




3.9 








Austin 


2.1 


2.6 


3.4 


3.6 


4.6 


16 


Beaumont-Port Arthur.. 


4.6 


4.0 


6.3 


6.0 


8.2 


7.6 


7.7 


8.3 


Corpus Christ! 


4,0 


3.7 


6.1 


5.6 


0u 2 


28 


8.3 


7.7 


Dallas 


2.1 


2.4 


3.3 


3.8 


4.0 


3.8 


4.0 


4.1 


El Paso 


4.0 


4.4 


5.8 


20 


6.2 


2 5 


6.6 


18 


Fo. t Worth 


2.5 


2.9 


3.8 


4.3 


6.0 


5.1 


5.7 


17 


Houston 


2.1 


2.4 


a. 2 


3.8 


4 4 


4.1 


(«) 


(*) 


San Antonio ... 


3.7 


4.3 


5,7 


6.3 


6,0 


^.5 


6.0 


4.6 


Utah: 


















Salt Lake City.. --- 

NTlrgi^a: 

Newport NewMIampton — 


4.0 


4.0 


6.0 


4.5 


4,0 


3.3 


3.8 


3.3 


2.7 


2.5 


2.6 


2.0 


3.1 

S.6 


3.8 


a.o 


4.1 


Nwrolk-Poftsmouth 


3.2 


2.8 


3.2 


3.4 


3.7 


4.1 


ll 


Richmond 


1.8 


1.3 


1.0 


2.2 


2.2 


2.2 


(-) 


(*) 


Roanoke. 

Washington: 

Seattle. 


2.5 


2.6 


2.6 


2.8 


3,8 


3.8 


26 


6.6 


3.1 


3.0 


4.8 


26 


(10 


4.8 


26 


21 


Spokane 

Taeoma 


4.5 


4.5 


5.1 


20 


116 


29 


7.8 


20 


4.3 


4.4 


5.6 


20 


1 6 


28 


7.3 


22 


West Virginia: 




4.0 












7.6 


Cbariesioo 


1.5 


U2 


7.2 


7.7 


7,8 


8.5 


Huntington- Ashland 


5.1 : 


4.8 


6.5 


7.9 


9.0 


127 


11.8 


11.0 


Whetliug 


5.5 


5.3 


6.6 


7.3 


mi 


12.0 


120 


110 


Wisconsin: 


















Kenosha 


7.5 


6.3 


3.7 


27 


3.6 


4. 1 


0.0 


3.8 


Madison 


22 


21 


23 


25 


2 8 


26 


20 


2:7 


Milwaukee 


ZO 


23 


27 


23 


3 6 


28 


24 


27 


Racine j 


4.6 , 


4.1 


26 


3.9 


4 : 


1 


23 


8 9 



) Freliminuj (ll'motith) aTerage. urlng unenrlos^^nt oa a national basis vbich veie adopted beginning 

* Comparabie data not available. 

Note: Data are based on payroU, unemnlonnent imuranoe, and other Soubce: State employroent Kiurity agencies cooperating with the U.8. 
work force records and are not ^ectw by the deanltl nal changes for njeas- Department o! Labor. 



O 
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Tabfe Insried Unemproyment Under Sfafe, Federal Employee, and Ex-Servicemen'^ Programs In 150 
Major Labor Areas: Annua’ Averages, 1960^7 

ITbousands] 



M&.^or lAbor area 



Alabama; 

rinningham 

MobUe 

Arlrona; 

Phoenix 

^LUt^^ock- North l.ittle Kock 

California: 

Fresno 

Lcs Anneles-Long Eeajh 

Sacramento.. 

San Bemerdlno-RlTersido-Ontario. 

San Dlegu 

San Franclsco-Oakland 

San Jose 

Stockton 

Colorado; 

Denver 

Connecticut: 

Bridgeport 

Hart lord 

New Britain 

New Haven 

Stajiloid.. 

l^.terba*y... 

Delaware: 

WllmlnKlon 

District or Columbia: 

Washington 

Florida: 

Jacksonville 

Miami 

Tampa-Et, Petersburg. 

Georgia: 

Atlanta 

Augusta 

Commbus. 

Macon 

Savanoab 

Hawaii: 

Honolulu 

minols: 

Chicago 

Davenpor^Rotk Uland-Moline.... 

Peoria... 

Rockford 

Indiana: 

Evansville 

Fort Wayne 

G^-Hammond*East Chicago 

IndlanyioUs 

South Bend 

Terre Haute 

Iowa: 

^dar Rapids 

Des Moines 

Kansas: 

Wichita. 

Kentucky: 

Louisville 

Louisiana: 

Baton Rouge 

New Orleans 

ShrevoPort 

Milne' 

Portland 

MervUnd: 

Baltimore 

Massachusetts: 

Boston 

Brockton 

Fall River. 

Lawrence-HaverhiU 

Lowell 

New Bedford 

Sprln gfteld-C hicopce- Holy oke 

Worcester 

Mkhlean: 

Battle Creek 

Detroit 

FUnt 

Grand Rapids 

Kale tiajoo 

Lansing 

Muskegon-Muske^oi Heights 

Saginaw...- 

Minnesota: 

Duluth-Supt- ior 

Mitmeapoir •SI. Pat. I 

Mississippi: 

JackFon 

Foctnolei at end jf table. 



1967 


1966 


1965 


1964 


1963 


1962 


1961 


1960 


3.4 


36 


3.6 


3.7 


31 


36 


7 .e 


7.3 


Zl 


1.4 


1.7 


1 8 


1.9 


26 


3.4 


2.7 


5,1 


3.9 


31 


5.4 


5.2 


5 5 


33 


4.3 


,7 


.6 


.8 


.9 


1.2 


1 4 


24 


1.6 


5.3 


31 


3 c 


39 


30 


6.3 


36 


30 


74.5 


70.1 


94.2 


101.1 


102 4 


87.8 


114.9 


91.7 


8.7 


31 


8.7 


34 


32 


7.0 


33 


6.3 


11.3 


ia 7 


11.5 


9 . 1 


&e 


7.9 


9.6 


9.0 


10.1 


, 10.1 


13 2 


13 5 


13.8 


11.2 


14.2 


12 8 


3 Z 5 


\ 3 ae 


331 


35.9 


330 


iX7 


37.9 


3 L 2 


9.1 


\ 9.0 


11.1 


11.0 


9.6 


36 


9.8 


31 


4.3 


' 3.7 

1 


31 


4.2 


4.4 


4.8 


4.7 


4.3 


2.9 


38 


4.1 


4.6 


32 


5.4 


32 


4.0 




1 Z2 


3.4 


4.3 


33 


4.5 


5.8 


8.7 


3.0 


Zi 


a.e 


30 


31 


4.7 


7.2 


33 


,7 


.6 


1.4 


L 5 


i.e 


1.5 


24 


20 


Zi 


2.1 


24 


3.3 


23 


3.3 


4.2 


37 


.8 


.7 


1.1 


1.5 


1.7 


1.3 


1.5 


1.6 


1.7 


1,7 


20 


2.7 


3.0 


25 


3.7 


3.4 


Zi 


2.6 


24 


3.3 


3.1 


4.3 


4.4 


3.3 


6,0 


5.5 


31 


7 .e 


7.2 


36 


8.0 


33 


.9 


.7 


1.0 


1.3 


20 


22 


3.0 


20 


!.0 


31 


38 


34 


34 


13 3 


11.0 


37 


3.2 


Zh 


3.4 


30 


5.1 


38 


7.4 


5.7 


3.9 


31 


3.5 


4.2 


4.9 


34 


9.3 


7.3 


.7 


.6 


.6 


.8 


.9 


.9 


3.9 


LI 


.6 


.5 


.6 


.7 


1.1 


1.1 


1.6 


L 4 


.4 


-.4 


.4 


.6 


.8 


.9 


L 3 


LO 


.6 


.6 


.7 


1.0 


1.2 


1.2 


2 2 


L 7 


4.0 


3.2 


34 


3.0 


30 


30 


4.4 


26 


2&6 


21.6 


3 L 0 


42 3 


52 3 


49.8 


632 


538 


1.2 


.8 


1.3 


1.1 


1.3 


1.7 


28 


26 


1.3 


L 2 


1.6 


1.7 


23 


28 


3.6 


3.1 


1.0 


.5 


.9 


1.1 


1.6 


1.7 


26 


20 


1.2 


0.9 


1.1 


1.0 


1.3 


1.6 


24 


2.2 


,7 


.5 


.7 


.0 


1-3 


1.3 


2.0 


1.6 


2.0 


1.6 


2.4 


2.4 


4.2 


6.2 


37 


33 


2.6 


2.1 


2.7 


3.4 


4.0 


4.5 


38 


36 


1.0 


.7 


2,7 


35 


2.6 


2 2 


4.7 


2.9 


.9 


.8 


1.0 


.8 


.9 


1. 1 


1.4 


1.3 


.2 


.2 


.3 


.3 


^4 


.5 


1.0 


. 7 


.7 


.6 


.7 


1.0 


1.1 


1.4 


1.9 


1.6 


1.3 


1.0 


2 2 


2.0 


2.3 


2.1 


3.1 


3.4 


a . 1 


2.7 


35 


4.6 


6.2 


39 


8.8 


34 


1.1 


.7 


.8 


t .2 


1.6 


1.7 


3.0 


1.4 


1 0 


38 


4.4 


30 


6.2 


7.6 


9.5 


7.6 


S 


.9 


1.3 


1.6 


1.6 


1.8 


2.3 


2.0 


.6 


.3 


1.0 


I,*/ 


L3 


1.2 


t.9 


1.9 


8.5 


8.1 


11.6 


14.7 


13 7 


20.0 


24.0 


21.9 


20.6 


21.2 


25.2 


31.0 


31.4 


29.6 


33.8 


28.9 


1.5 


1.3 


1.7 


2.5 


30 


2 , 7 


2 6 


3,0 


2.6 


2.6 


3 4 


5.0 


30 


4.9 


6.0 


30 


31 


31 


39 


4.7 


6.2 


4.0 


32 


4.0 


2.3 


2.1 


2 8 


3.3 


8.4 


3.1 


3.6 


3.7 


31 


2.7 




1.7 


4.0 


3.3 


(1) 


(>) 


4.8 


4.2 


35 


36 


7.5 


7.8 


8.6 


8.2 


2.9 


2.7 


32 


4.2 


5.6 


4.6 


5.8 


4 6 


1.1 


.7 


.8 


1.0 


1.1 


1.4 


2.0 


1.7 


29.8 


19.8 


r.i 


24.1 


28.7 


39.6 


77.7 


48.4 


4.8 


2.7 


1.8 


2.2 


2.4 


8.0 


7.7 


2.7 


3.1 


2.1 


1.8 


2.4 


2 6 


2.9 


4.2 


3.3 


1.0 


.6 


.8 


.9 


1.3 


1.2 


1.6 


1.4 


1.6 


M 


.8 


1.5 


1.9 


2.0 


4.6 


1.8 


M 


.6 


,7 


1.8 


l.l 


1.2 


2 3 


2.1 


15 


.8 


.5 


.6 


1.0 


1.3 


2 9 


1.5 


1.3 


1.0 


1.4 


1.8 


2 2 


2.0 


2.4 


2.0 


4.2 


4 7 


7.9 


10.7 


114 


10.9 


14 9 


11.1 


.6 


.4 


.5 


.8 


1 1.2 


12 


1.6 


1.1 
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Table D-9. InsuredI linemploymenf Under Sfafe, Federal Employee, and Ex-Servicemen's Programs 
in 150 Major Lobor Areas: Annual Averages, 1960-67 — Cortlinued 



Major labor area 



Missou.'-: 

KansdiCltf - 

8t- Locils 

NebiasVa: 

Omaba 

New HimpsWre: 

Man:'aester 

New Joisey: 

Allan Cily - 

Jersej Cily 

Newark... 

New Brunswick-Perlh Amboy. 

Pater wn-Clifton-Passalc 

Treii* on 

New Vextco: 

Alb'Jluerque 

New York: 

Albany-Schenectady-Troy 

Bingbaralon 

Bufulo - ... 

Ne w Yw - 

Roc'jeater. . 

Ssnicuse 

Utica- Rome 

North Caroiinu: 

As'iirtlle 

Cbfrlotte.. 

Du ham 

Oramsboro-High Point 

Winston-Salem 

Ohio; 

A>3 0D 

Ce.ulon.. 

Cltclnnall 

Cleveland 

Co.'umbus - 

Dayton - 

H 3 mllton-M Iddletown 

IxruJn-Elytla 

Ste abenvllle-Welrton, W. Va.. 

Taledo 

Y c ungst own - Warre n 

Okleboma: 

01 lahoma Cily 

^Ttlsa 

O«( 0 n: 

Pcrlland 

Fen isylvanla: 

.A.] lentown-Belhlehem-Easlon . 

Altoona - 

File 

Hurlsborg 

Jc bnatowD 

Dmcasler 

P lUadelphla 

I* ttsburgb 

Reading 

{itranlon 

Uilkes-Baire-Haileton 

York 

Pu 'o Rico:* 

I/aysguM 

Ponce 

Sin 7uan 

Rb>de Island: 

r rovldence-Pawiuciet 

603 th Carolina. 

i harleslon 

(ireenviUe 

Ti inessee: 

Cihattanooga 

KooxvUie 

Memphis 

KashvlUe 

Teiaa: 

Anslin 

.‘Jeaumont-Port Arthor 

Corpus Chrlsll 

Oelfis 

Z\ Paw - 

Fort Worth 

Houston 

San Antonio 

Utah: 

Salt Lake Cily 

V /via la: 

NiWDort Newf-Hampton 

N orlolk-Porlsmouth 

Richmond 

Roanoke 



1 W 7 


1966 


1963 


1964 


19 f 3 


1962 


1961 


1960 


0.9 


0.7 


6.4 


7.0 


8.8 


8.9 


12.4 


11.8 


H.O 


12.3 


12.1 


14.2 


17.1 


20.0 


27.1 


20.3 


1.8 


1.7 


2.3 


2.3 


re 


2.6 


2.7 


2.0 


.6 


.4 


1.0 


1.5 


1.9 


1.0 


2.0 


1.9 


2.3 


2.3 


2.8 


3.2 


3.0 


23 


3.8 


1.0 


8.0 


6.8 


7.8 


9,0 


10.7 


9.8 


11.6 




17.3 


10.8 


17,9 


21.6 


23.8 


22.2 


2 S .0 


26.0 


0.6 


4.7 


00 


0.6 


7.1 


7,3 


8.2 


6.2 


12.0 


11.6 


13,0 


16.3 


16 5 


14. 7 


18.0 


19.2 


2.2 


3.0 


2.3 


2.6 


3.0 


3.2 


4.3 


4.8 


1.7 


1.6 


1.9 


1.8 


1,7 


1.9 


2.9 


2.1 


1.0 


4.0 


4.2 


6.7 


6.0 


6.4 


8.2 


8.3 


l.S 


1.2 


1.6 


1.7 


2.6 


2.1 


2.0 


2.4 


10. i 


9.3 


11.1 


14.4 


18.2 


19 0 


24.0 


19.9 


Hi 8 


134.8 


151.5 


167.8 


182.3 


163.9 


186.0 


168.0 


4.0 


3.7 


0.1 


3.6 


4.9 


4.9 


6.6 


2 7 


4.3 


2.7 


3,7 


0.0 


35 


20 


7.2 


7.0 


3.3 


2.8 


3.0 


10 


3.4 


4.3 


0.5 


6,7 


.9 


.6 


.8 


1.0 


1.7 


1.2 


1.6 


1.2 


1.0 


.6 


1.2 


1.4 


1.7 


1.8 


2.3 


2.0 


.7 


.6 


.9 


1.2 


1.3 


1.2 


1.3 


1.0 


.0 


.8 


1.1 


1.8 


?.? 


2.1 


20 


2.3 


1.0 


1.0 


1.2 


1.0 


1.7 


16 


2.1 


1.7 


2.1 


1.7 


2.1 


3.3 


i 2 


4.1 


7.6 


23 


1.6 


1.2 


1.6 


2.3 


3.9 


4.8 


6.0 


18 


0.4 


4.9 


7.0 


7.4 


8.4 


9.0 


120 


lao 


8.1 


6.2 


' 8.9 


12.6 


17 1 


20.4 


30.2 


27.4 


2 4 


2.3 


2.8 


3.9 


4.2 


4.0 


5.9 


0.0 


1.6 


1.6 


2.3 


2 9 


4.2 


4.6 


6.7 


20 


i.a 


.9 


1.3 


1.9 


2.6 


3.0 


3.0 


3.0 


1.3 


.6 


.9 


1.0 


2.0 


2.4 


3.1 


3.2 


1.1 


.6 


.8 


.9 


1.9 


2.2 


2.4 


2.2 


3 1 


2.0 


2.0 


3.0 


4 1 


0.1 


25 


22 


3 3 


2.6 


3.0 


3.2 


0.9 


9.1 


9 9 


9.0 


2.2 


2.1 


2.6 


3.0 


3.0 


2.9 


4.1 


3.0 


1.6 


1.6 


2.2 


2.0 


3.0 


22 


4.7 


3.0 


&9 


4.9 


&0 


7.2 


7.6 


21 


11.2 


20 


3.4 


20 


3.1 


AO 


7.4 


7.1 


29 


7.7 


1.7 


.9 


.9 


1.5 


t 8 


1.9 


21 


1.8 


1.6 


1.2 


1.8 


27 


26 


27 


21 


15 


1.6 


1.0 


L 9 


24 


3.4 


io 


16 


28 


2.9 


2:1 


2.7 


3.4 


20 


7.1 


9.5 


7.8 


.9 


.6 


.9 


L 6 


20 


1.7 


26 


21 


36.2 


23.4 


321 


4 A 6 


520 


06.2 


629 


528 


li 6 


U .9 


15.7 


23.2 


324 


427 


517 


47.0 


1.4 


1. i 


1.8 


3.1 


20 


20 


13 


28 


2.9 


29 


3.0 


4.0 


60 


27 


28 


27 


0.0 


19 


63 


6.6 


26 


26 


12 0 


1 L 0 


1.4 


1.2 


1.6 


21 


3.3 


24 


27 


3.0 


1.1 


1.0 


L 2 


’ 0 


.6 


.8 






1.6 


1.4 


J .7 


' 3 


.9 


LO 






3.9 


3 9 


3.7 


L ^2 


21 


23 


1 ) 




&0 


7.3 


AS 


11.7 


13.9 


121 


12 7 


110 


.9 


.7 


.8 


.8 


1.0 


1.0 


L 4 


1.1 


1.0 


.8 


1.3 


1.8 


1.0 


1.2 


20 


1.3 


1.4 


1.0 


1.3 


1, 7 


20 


21 


10 


3.0 


I . 7 


1.4 


1.4 


2 I 


2 5 


2 2 


24 


17 


A 1 


24 


2,7 


29 


27 


C 2 


23 


18 


2.7 


1.9 


1.9 


24 


22 


27 


24 


29 


.3 


.4 


.6 


.3 


.7 


.6 


.8 


.7 


1.0 


1.2 


1.9 


26 


29 


21 


23 


3.3 


,7 


.7 


1.0 


1.2 


1.3 


1.4 


22 


L 6 


2.0 


3.1 


4.8 


A 7 


&1 


27 


23 


7.3 


1.3 


1.4 


1.8 


21 


22 


23 


22 


20 


1.1 


1.4 


28 


26 


3.3 


26 


10 


3.0 


2.1 


3.2 


i 0 


& 1 


7.8 


20 


23 


7.2 


1.4 


1.6 


26 


20 


23 


27 


23 


20 


A 6 


Z 7 


3.7 


3.0 


20 


23 


27 


I 26 


.« 


.5 


.6 


.6 


.6 


.6 


LO 


,8 


1.1 


1.1 


.2 


1.6 


1 9 


1.4 


23 


22 


.4 


.4 


.0 


.9 


1.0 


.9 


21 


1.7 


.1 


.4 


.4 


.6 


.6 


6 


1.7 1 


1.7 
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Table D-9. Intured UneivipFoyment Under Slate, Federal Emplo/ee, and Ex-Servlcemen*s Programs 
In 150 Major labor Areas: Annual Averages, 1960-67 — Continued 



Mijor labor areo 


1967 


I960 


1965 


1964 


I960 


1962 


1961 


1960 


Wasbington: 

Seattle 


7,9 


S7 


12.0 


17.7 


16. 1 


11.9 


119 


15.9 


Spokene 

Taocma 


17 


2.3 


2.5 


3.1 


3.5 


10 


15 


10 


2.2 


10 


2.8 


3.4 


3.3 


2.9 


11 


3.6 


West Virginia: 
















Charleston 


1.1 


1.1 


1.4 


1.7 


i 2 


2.1 


17 


2.4 


Huntlngton-Ashland 


1.9 


1.4 


i.e 


2.3 


2.5 


3.1 


3.9 


3.5 


Wheeling 


1.5 


1.3 


1.7 


1.7 


2.5 


2.6 


3.8 


3.8 


Wisconsin; 


10 
















Kenosha 


1.8 


.7 


1.0 


.4 


.7 


1.8 


.7 


Madison 


.7 


.6 


.7 




.9 


.8 


1.0 


.3 


Milwaukee 


5.9 


4.2 


5.4 


7.8 


8.9 


8,8 


15.3 


8.7 


Racine 


1.3 


1.1 


.8 


, .9 


.8 


1.1 


1.9 


1.3 



» Not Bvalhble. among areas Is affected by changes or differences In statutory or admlnlstra- 

• Program eff-^ctlTe January 1961; si:g'rcane -workei-s are not included. live f'wtofs. 



Note; Comparability between years for a given area or for the same year 



source: State employment security agencies cooperating with the U.S. 
Department of LabOi. 



Table D-10. 'nsured Unomploym&nt Rates Under Stote, Federal Employee, and Ex*ServIcemen*s Programs 
In 150 Major Labor Areas: Annual Averages, 1960-^7 



[Insured unemployment aspercent of average covered employment] 



Major labor area 



Alabama: 

Birmingham 

MobUe 

ArltorLa; 

Phoenix 

Arkansas; 

Little Rock-North Little Rock 

California: 

Fresno 

Los Angeles-Lonp Beach 

Sacramento 

San Bernardlno-Riverslde-Ontario, 

San Diego . 

San Franclsco-Oskland 

San Joie. 

Stockton 

Colorado; 



Deuver 

Confiecticut; 

Bridgeport 

Hart ford. 

New Britain 

New Haven 

Stamford 

Waterbujy 

Delaware; 

Wilmington 

District 01 ColuraMa; 

Washington 

Florida: 

Jacksonville 

M . mi 



T«mpa-St. Petersburg. 

Georgia; 

Atlanta.... 

Au^sta. . . 

CciUmbus. 

Macon 

Savannah 
IJawail; 

Honolulu 

minols: 

Chicago 

Davenport*Ro<‘k Island-Molinc 

Peoria:. 

Rockford 




1967 1 


1 1966 


1965 


1964 


1903 


1962 


1961 


1960 


2.2 


1.9 


i.9 


L2 


10 


1 1 


17 


15 


2.3 


1.9 


LI 


10 


13 


18 


17 


15 


2.5 


1.9 


3.3 


11 


12 


3.6 


12 


3.0 


.8 


.7 


1.2 


1.3 


1.8 


L3 


3.2 


L6 


6.7 


6.1 


19 


7.6 


12 


19 


9.2 


7.1 


3.2 


3.1 


IS 


14 


16 


11 


14 


14 


17 


13 


10 


1 3 


1 4 


16 


S.8 


12 


18 


13 


14 


1 9 


88 


13 


7.0 


16 


10 


18 


14 


14 


63 


7.0 


12 


5.8 


3.5 


3.3 


18 


10 


13 


1 1 


19 


10 


3.4 


.',8 


6.1 


11 


17 


16 


16 


5.1 


8.3 


15 


7.7 


13 


16 


9.7 


9.8 


18 


1.0 


.9 


1.6 


1.7 


2.3 


LI 


LI 


1.8 


LI 


1.7 


3.0 


17 


3 8 


10 


13 


12 


1.0 


.8 


i 5 


L2 


2 3 


L3 


f 5 


11 


1.8 


1.5 


3.8 


10 


13 


13 


lb 


14 


2.0 


1.8 


3.2 


11 


3.3 


8.2 


10 


18 


1.4 


1.2 


LI 


LO 


10 


L8 


L8 


L6 


2.4 


2.5 


3.4 


10 


fu9 


11 


6 2 


10 


1.9 


1.9 


1.9 


L8 


2,7 


18 


10 


LO 


.0 


.8 


1.2 


1.6 


.9 


1.8 


1.8 


1.5 


0.6 


.8 


.9 


1.3 


t9 


LI 


LB 


1.5 


2.0 


LS 


L5 


L5 


14 


18 


16 


15 


16 


1.6 


1.9 


L4 


13 


17 


10 


16 


.0 


.6 


1.0 


L8 


1.6 


1.8 


12 


L6 


l.a 


1 


i.i 


L7 


LO 


LI 


14 


LS 


1.1 


1.0 


1.4 


1 9 


10 


10 


14 


11 


.7 


.7 


1.2 


1.7 


L5 


L7 


10 


11 


1.2 


1.2 


1 8 


L8 


L9 


12 


16 


13 


L2 


1.9 


L2 


L4 


14 


14 


12 


1.9 


1.2 


I.O 


1.8 


LI 


L7 


L6 


10 


L6 


1.0 


.8 


L4 


1.8 


1.8 


L4 


17 


8.8 


1.4 


1. 1 


1.7 


LI 


L9 


18 


18 


19 


1.1 


.6 


1.2 


1.0 


L4 


L8 


12 


3.1 



Foctnotci at end of table. 
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Table D-10. Insured Unemployment Rates Under State, Federal Employee, and Ex-Servicemen's Rco^rams 
in 150 Mojor Labor Areas: Annual Averages, 1960-^7^Continued 






Major labor erea 



l&dlana: 

Evansville 

Fort Wayne - 

Gary-fiaLixnoDd-East Chicago.. 

Indianapolis 

South Borid 

Terre Haute 

lova: 

Cedar Rapids 

Des Moines 

Kansas: 

Wichita.. 



Kentucicv: 

Louisville 

Louisiana: 

Ba'. »n. Rouje 

NTcw Orleans 

Shreveport 

Maine: 

Portland 

Maryland; 

Baltimore 

Massact uetts: 

Boston 

Brockton 

FaU River 

Lawrence-HaverblU 

Lowell 

New Bedford 

Eprlngfleld-Chlcopee-Holyok e . 

Worcester 

Michigan: 

Battle Creek 

Detroit 

Flint 

Grand Rupld? 

Kalamaeoo 

Lansing 

Muskegor.-Muskegon Beightt:. 

Saginaw 

Minnesota; 

Duluth-Superior. 

Minneapolls-St. Paul 

Mississippi: 

Jackson.... - 

Mlss^rl: 

Kansas City 

8t. Louis - 

Nebraska; 

Omaha.. 



New Hampshire: 
Manchester 



New Jersey: 

Atlantic City 

Jersey City 

Newark 

New Brunswick- Perth Amb^y.. 

Faterson-CU/lon- Passaic 

Trenton 

New Mexico: 

Albuquerque 

New York: 

Albany- Scheuv'ctad y-T roy 

BlUffbamlOD 

Buffalo 

New York 

Rochester 

Swacuse. 

Utlca-Rome 

North Carolina: 

Asheville 

Charlotte 

Durham... 

Oreensboro-Hlgh Point 

Winston-Salem 

Ohio: 

Akron 

Canton 

Cincinnati 

Cleveland 

Columbus 

Dayton 

Hamllton-Middletown 

Loraln-Elyria — 

SKuhenvllle-Welrton, W. Va.... 

Toledo 

Youngs lorn- Warren 

Oklahoma: 

Oklahoma City 

Tu’«a 



1M7^ 


1966 


1965 


1954 


1963 


1962 


1961 


1960 


1.7 


1.3 


1.8 


2 0 


2 4 


3.0 


17 


1? 


.7 


.5 


.-8 


1.2 


1.8 


1.8 


30 


2.3 


1 1 


.0 


1.4 


i.6 


2 7 


10 


12 


3.3 


.8 


.7 


1.0 


1.4 


1.7 


1.9 


30 


24 


1.4 


1.0 


20 


36 


37 


35 


7.2 


12 


2.4 


2.3 


3.2 


3.0 


34 


1*1 


6.0 


16 


.4 


.4 


.6 


.8 


.9 


1.2 


27 


1.7 


.8 


.6 


.9 


1.2 


1.4 


1.8 


26 


2 0 


1.0 


.8 


21 


2 0 


24 


2 2 


28 


34 


1 3 


1.2 


1.7 


2.2 


27 


3 1 


17 


14 


2.0 


Vl 


1.5 


23 


2.9 


36 


6.9 


33 


1.7 


1.2 


1.7 


2.1 


2.7 


3 6 


14 


8.4 


1.2 


1.5 


2.3 


2.7 


28 


3.4 


11 


3.4 


1.2 


1.7 


2 3 


2.9 


3.6 


3.2 


IT 


4 9 


l.fi 


1.6 


2.2 


28 


3.3 


4.0 


17 


13 


2.2 


2 3 


28 


3.6 


3C 


34 


3.9 


3.6 


3.6 


3.2 


14 


35 


32 


7 4 


7.8 


7.8 


6l4 


34 


8.4 


11.8 


11.6 


11.2 


10.7 


11.3 


ts 


13 


5.4 


35 


7.1 


36 


7.8 


38 


5.3 


19 


7.1 


8 3 


34 


7.6 


9.1 


9.4 


lU 


5.3 


31 


7.6 


31 


39 


(*) 


(') 


3.1 


27 


37 


16 


36 


34 


39 


5.7 


2.7 


2.6 


33 


11 


5.6 


16 


30 


18 


2.3 


1.6 


20 


27 


.4 


11 


37 


19 


2.4 


24 


1.6 


24 


30 


11 


31 


4.9 


S.i 


2.2 


1.6 


20 


23 


2 9 


7.7 


2 7 


2 1 


1.5 


1.3 


2 3 


2 6 


30 


16 


35 


1.7 


1.3 


1.7 


21 


2 9 


^ 9 


38 


3.1 


20 


1.5 


1.1 


23 


32 


3 3 


30 


31 


2.5 


1.3 


1.9 


34 


31 


3.3 


3i 


5.4 


2.6 


1 0 


.9 


1.3 


23 


2 9 


36 


32 


3.2 


2C 


3.8 


30 


33 


31 


36 


30 


.7 


.6 


l.C 


2 0 


23 


23 


3.3 


2 6 


1.8 


l.f 


1.6 


24 


27 


2 4 


34 


2.4 


23 


2S 


2 3 


27 


31 


33 


17 


12 


2.0 


1.8 


2 0 


2 5 


30 


3 7 


18 


36 


1.3 


i.r 


1.9 


1.9 


23 


28 


24 


1.8 


1.3 


1C 


26 


1? 


33 


12 


38 


32 


18 


3t 


31 


31 


39 


32 


131 


10.4 


3.7 


32 


10 


4.7 


32 


IB 


5.7 




28 


It 


32 


30 


13 


11 




' 16 


30 


26 


34 


12 


17 


18 


36 


31 


32 


3( 


37 


19 


19 


16 


38 


6.8 


2.7 


24 


29 


3 3 


39 


18 


39 


31 


22 


21 


2 8 


27 


26 


31 


4.7 


38 


1.7 


1.1 


22 


31 


36 


36 


16 


13 


1.5 


i.r> 


21 


25 


36 


30 


36 


34 


2.5 


2 1 


31 


37 


30 


34 


39 


32 


30 


3 1 


10 


13 


14 


16 


6.1 


14 


1.3 


1.4 


2 1 


1.7 


24 


2.4 


34 


29 


24 


1 . 1 


23 


32 


35 


3.3 


17 


16 


32 


2.1 


10 


5.6 


36 


19 


36 


33 


21 


1.5 


21 


30 


36 


36 


31 


3 B 


1.1 




1.0 


1.4 


;.7 


1.9 


26 


21 


1.0 


2. 0 


28 


3( 


16 


11 


15 


12 


.0 


.8 


1.3 


20 


26 


28 


36 


29 


1.4 


1.4 


1.8 


28 


27 


2 6 


33 


2 7 


1.1 


.0 


1.3 


22 


28 


28 


31 


36 


1.6 


1. 1 




25 


13 


32 


32 


6.1 


1.4 


1. :i 




24 


26 


28 


11 


32 


1.3 


1.0 


r.8 


22 


30 


37 


36 


3.9 


1.0 


.2 


1.8 


1.9 


21 


21 


32 


29 


.7 


. J 


l.l 


1.5 


22 


26 


38 


i'' 


21 


1.7 


28 


10 


36 


33 


7.0 


5.B 


20 


l.S 


1.7 


30 


10 


17 


38 


31 


22 


1.5 


1.6 


1.9 


12 


16 


30 


17 


l.B 


1. 5 


1.6 


2 3 


32 


11 


37 


10 


22 


1. 7 


21 


25 


16 1 


7.1 


7.3 


36 


1.6 


1.6 


1.9 


21 


25 


25 


35 


28 


i.t 


1.8 


2 0 


2 3 


32 ] 


1 30 


16 


34 



Tootnotta at end of 
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Table D-10. Insured Unemployment Rates Under Slate, Federal Employee, and Ex-Servicemen’s Programs 
in 150 Major Labor Areas: Annual Averages, 1960-67 — Continued 



Major labor area 



Oregon; 

Portland 

I snnsylvanla: 

AUcntown-Bcthlehem-Ea^lon.. 

Altoona 

Erie 

Harrisburg 

Johns town 

Lancaster 

Philadelphia 

Pittsburgh 

Reading 

Scranton 

WUkes-Barre>Hatleton 

York 

Pu iilo RIoo: > 

Mayaguet 

Ponce 

San Juan 

Rhode Island: 

Pfo-^ldence-Pavtucyet 

South Carolina: 

Charleston 

Greenville 

Tennessee: 

Chattanooga 

Knoivllie 

Memphis 

Nashville.. 

Teias: 

Austin 

Beamnont-Port Arthur 

Corpus Christ! 

Dallac 

El Paso 

Fort Worth 

Houston 

82U Antonio 

TTtah: 

Salt Lake City.. 

Vlr^a: 

Ne wport N ews-Hampton. 

Norfolk-Portsmoulh.... 

Richmond 

Roanoke 

Washington: 

Seattle 

Spokane 

Tacoma.. 

WMt Virginia: 

Charleston 

Huntluglon-Ashland . 

Wheeling 

Wisconsin; 

Kenoflhs 

Madison 

Milwaukee 

Racine 






12 


1,7 


3 4 


31 


33 


3.7 


fi .2 


10 


1.9 


1.4 


i.g 


31 


16 


13 


30 


1 7 


3.1 


36 


3.1 


19 


31 


32 


7.2 


32 


2.2 


1.0 


30 


39 


33 


0.0 


7.7 


37 


1.3 


1.2 


1 9 


30 


36 


13 


5.1 


39 


i 0 


34 


4.6 


39 


8,7 


12.1 


15.3 


11.2 


.8 


.5 


1.0 


1.9 


31 


31 


3.1 


2.8 


1.9 


1.7 


2.0 


38 


1 6 


A 4 


0.2 


4.6 


2.1 


1.7 


2.4 


37 


36 


7.1 


34 


39 


1.2 


1.*: 


I.g 


33 


12 


3.3 


0.3 


1 2 


3.9 


12 


6.0 


7.0 


32 


3.8 


10.3 


10. 1 


i 7 


19 


36 


7.4 


33 


9.6 


11.6 


13 0 


1.3 


1.1 


1.7 


37 


14 


10 


19 


4 6 


.3 


.3 


.3 


.3 


.2 


.2 






.3 


.3 


.4 


.1 


.3 


.3 






.9 


.7 


.8 


.8 


. 7 


.9 


(>) 




2.8 


2. 5 


3.2 


13 


6.1 


16 


30 


17 


1.0 


1.4 


1.9 


31 


3 9 


39 


1 1 


2.8 


1.0 


.9 


1.0 


2.3 


3 2 


1.9 


3 3 


2.2 


1.7 


1.4 


1.7 


32 


34 


1 1 


33 


19 


2.1 


1.3 


1.7 


38 


3 8 


39 


31 


3? 


1.4 


1.1 


1.7 


1.9 


3 6 


30 


3.8 


3 7 


1.3 


.9 


1.4 


2.0 


31 


36 


36 


31 


.0 


.0 


..3 


1.0 


1.8 


1.6 


34 


30 


1.8 


1.3 


3 5 


34 


36 


39 


12 


11 


!. Ir 


1.2 


31 


2.8 


31 


32 


19 


3.7 


.5 


.7 


1.3 


1.6 


1.7 


1.7 


36 


2.3 


1.7 


1.9 


30 


10 


39 


38 


38 


3 3 


.0 


.7 


1.0 


3 0 


2.3 


34 


38 


2.0 


.0 


.7 


1.2 


1.6 


2.1 


J .8 


1 2 


2.; 


.8 


1.0 


3 0 


2.6 


2.9 


36 


30 { 


1 


2.7 


31 


34 


2.8 


2.4 


1.9 


38 1 


2.4 


1.0 


.9 


1.0 


1.2 


1.3 


1.3 


3 2 ' 


3 0 


1.2 


.9 


1.2 


1.6 


1.8 


1.6 


2. 7 


2.6 


1.2 


.2 


.4 


.6 


.7 


,7 


1.7 


14 


.0 


. 7 


.8 


1.3 


1.4 


1.3 


3.0 


2.9 


1.7 


1.7 


38 


34 


19 


38 


33 


0.1 


i .1 


30 


1 0 


0.7 


33 


7,1 


no 


37 


2.8 


2.9 


1 0 


0.8 


38 


33 


7.6 


30 


1.0 


1.7 


33 


39 


37 


37 


16 


4.0 


2.8 


3 3 


32 


12 


18 


30 


7.4 


30 


30 


3 1 


12 


13 


31 


39 


9.1 


36 


37 


10 


2 0 


32 


1.2 


36 


7.0 


3 2 


.9 


.9 


1.3 


1.0 


1.9 


1.8 


34 


19 


1.2 


.9 


T .3 


2.0 


34 


31 


11 


3 4 
3.8 


34 


3 3 


3 k 


2.4 


3 3 


32 


3 6 



t PreUmlnary (11-mon'h) average. 

> Not available. 

* ProgTam effective January 1W1; sugarcane workers are not included. 
Nora: Comparability between yean for a given area or for the same >-ear 



I 



amonf; areas Is affected by changer or dlflen nces In statutory or administra- 
tive fictors. 

Bovaci: State employment security agencies cooper Jting ^ttb the U.8. 
Department of Labor. 
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Toble D-11. Civillcn tobor Force and Unemployment In the 20 Largest Standard Merropolitcin Siottsttcal 
Areos by Colofr and Selected Data for Age, Sex, ond Centr?l Cftles; Annval Average, )9&^ 

(Numbers In thousA.ndsJ •“ 



Area and Item 



SMSA; 



Central city; 



SM8A: 



Central dty 



8MSA: 



Central city: 



BMSA: 



Central city: 



SM9A; 



Central dty; 



SM8A; 



Central dty: 



Niw yoke 

Total 

Ken, 20 years and over 

Fomen, 20 years and over 

Fntb sexes, Ifi to 19 years 

While 

Nonwhite 

Total.. 

VI hlte. 

Noiiwhlte 

Los Akozlzs-Lonq Beach 

Total 

Men, 20 years and ever 

Wc men, 20 years and over 

Both sexes, 38 to 19 years.. 

White 

Konwbtte 

Total 

White 

Nonwhlte. 

CmcAoo 

TovJ 

Men, 20 years and over 

Women, 20 years and ov«r 

Both sexes, Ifl to 19 years 

Whits 

Nonwhlte 

Total 

White 

Nonwbite 

PEtLlDELTHU 

Total 

Men, 20 years end over..... 

Women, 20 years and over 

Both sexes, Id to 19 years 

White 

Nonwbite 

Total 

White 

Nonwbite 

DixaciT 

Total 

Men, 20 years and over 

Women, JO years and over 

Both sexes, 18 to 10 years 

While 

Konwhlte 

Total. 

White 

Nonwbite 

Sak FaAvasco-OAVuiJcD 

Total 

Men, 20 Ttari md over 

Women, w yean and over 

Both sexes, ift to 19 years 

White 

Nonwhite 

Total 

White 

NonwhKe 



^ Doles at eod of table. 




Ivlilan labor 




Unemployment 


1 










force ' 


Estimated 


Number 


Estimated 


i RaU)^ 




number 


range* 


rate 






173 


16MM 


3.7 


1.5- 3.9 


2,800 

1,600 

300 


82 

56 

36 


75- 69 
49- 81 
29- 41 


3.0 

3.6 

12.4 


: lui 


4,050 


142 


112-182 


3.5 


3.3- 3.7 


600 


31 


24- 38 


5 2 


U- 6.3 


3,300 


137 


127-147 


4 1 


18- 4.4 


2,750 

WO 


108 

29 


90-117 
22- 36 


3.9 

fr.3 


Itll 


3,350 


IM 


175-197 


5.6 


5.3- 5.9 


2,000 


84 


77- 91 


4.2 


all 


1.100 

250 


60 

11 


54- 66 
35- 48 


5.4 

16,4 


3,000 


’57 


147-167 


5.3 


5.0- 5.6 


350 


28 


22- 34 


8.0 


1 6.4- 9.6 


1.300 


84 


77- 91 


6.6 


6.1- 7.1 


1,050 


62 


66- 68 


6.0 


5.4-66 


250 


22 


16- 28 


9.1 


7.1-11.1 


2,800 


93 


85-101 


3.8 


3.0- 3.F 


1,6,50 

900 

250 


26 

35 

31 


22-30 
30- 40 
25- 37 


1.6 

3.8 

12.0 


mi 


2,3W 


56 


65- 63 


2.4 


as! 


450 


36 


?9- 43 


8.7 


1,600 


64 


67- 71 


4.1] 


3.9- 4.7 


LlOO 

400 


31 

33 


27- 35 
26- 40 


8.: 


mi 


LOCO 


70 


83- 77 


8. 


3.4- 4.0 


1,150 

600 

150 


24 

23 

24 


20- 28 
18-26 
K*. 29 


2. 1 
3.1 
15 r 


i&l;! 


1,650 


44 . 


39- 49 , 


20 


its 


350 


26 


20-82 ! 


7 4 


WO 


37 


32- 42 


4 4 


8.9- 4.9 


600 


19 


16- 22 


12 




250 


19 


14- 24 


1 5 


1,600 


71 


64- 78 


'L5 


4. 1- 4.9 


950 

60C 

160 


26 

24 

22 


21- 29 
30- 28 
27 


r.o 

1 ^5 


Ml 


1,800 

250 


43 

29 


37- 47 
22- 36 


12 

ni« 


IMS 


650 


M 


30- 40 


5 2 


4.6- 6.9 


4» 

200 


13 

23 


10- 16 
16- 28 


2.9 

9.8 


md 


1.35r 


72 


65- 79 


A4 


4.9- 5.0 


760 

600 

100 


26 

29 

17 


Z.- 30 
2S-34 
13- 21 


3.4 

6.1 

19.6 


,Sii 


1,150 


53 


47- 59 


4.7 


4.2- 52 


200 


19 


14- 24 


9.6 


7.1-11.8 


50r 


30 


26- 34 


6.3 


5.5- 7.1 


350 

160 


16 

14 


13- 19 
10- IS 


4.9 

9.6 
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Tab!e D-)1. CiviMon Labor Force and Unomployment in the 20 Largest !>tandard MetropoUfan Statistical 
Areas by Colors and Selected Data for Age, Sex, and Central Cities: Anni'al Average, 1967— Continued 



Are»iO)rI irem 


Civilian labor 
force i 


Estimated 

number 


Vnemp! 

1 Nimbet 

j range * 


loyment 

Estimated 

rate 


Rate 
range » 


Eoston 






1 






SMSA: Total-.-- 


1,1C0 


32 


27- 37 


2.9 


2, 5- 3. 3 


White - - 


1,050 


30 


26- 31 


2.8 


2.4- 3.2 




U) 


U) 




(,} 




WASHI-SGTOJJ, D.C. 








eMSA: Total 


l,0&5 


24 


20- 28 


2.3 


l .b- 2.7 


White 


8l» 


IS 


12- 18 


2,0 


1.6- 2.4 


Nonwhite 


2*1 


9 


*- 13 


3.2 


1.9- 4,6 


Central clt> Total 


3,5) 


8 


5- 11 


2.1 


l.S- 2.7 


While 


10) 


(0 








Nonwhite 


2*) 


7 


3- 11 


2.8 


1.4- 4.2 


PITTSBCRGH 












SMSA: Total 


900 


44 


39- 49 


4.8 


4.3- 5.3 


« hlte 


850 


36 


31- 41 


4.2 


3.7- 4.7 


Nonwhlte 


eo 


8 


8- 11 


12.7 


9 0-16.4 


Sr, Loi-ia 












SMSA: Total 


900 


39 


34- 44 


4.4 


3.0- 4.9 


White 


750 


21 


17- 25 


2.9 


2.4- 3.4 


NonwMte 


130 


18 


13 - 23 


12.3 


fl, 6 - 15.0 


Ccnlralclty: Total 


3)0 


18 


15 - 21 


6.6 


5 . 6 - 7.7 


While 


150 


6 


4 - 8 


a.s 


2 . 4 - 4,6 


Nnnwhife 


100 


13 


9 - 17 


11.3 


8 . 0 - 14 . 6 


NEWABR 












8MPA: Total 


E >00 


36 


31 - *1 


4.5 


3 . 9 - 5.1 


White 


050 


24 


20 - -Sj 


a 5 


2 . 0 - 4,1 


Nonwhite 


100 


12 


8 - 16 


9.8 


7 . 0 - 12 . 6 


Cleveland 












SAfSA: Total 


750 


29 


24 - 34 


3.8 


3 3 - 4.3 


White 


650 


19 


14 - 22 


2.8 


2 . 3 - 3.3 


N’onvhLe 


100 


11 


7 - 15 


8.8 


6 . 1 - 11 . 8 


Central city: Total 


250 


15 


12 - 18 


S .8 


4 . 7 - 6.9 


White 


150 


6 


4 - 8 


3.4 


1 . 4 - 1.4 


Nonwhlte 


100 


10 


6 - 14 


:o.i 


6 . 8 - 13.4 


BilTI.-rORE 












SMSA- Total .. 


750 


2a 


24 - 32 


8.7 


3 . 2 - 4.2 


White 


550 


12 


9 - 15 


2.2 


1 . 7 - 2.7 


Ncnwhite 


200 


15 


10 - 20 


7.6 


6 . 6 - 9. 6 


Central city. Total 


400 


21 


17 - 25 


5.5 


4 . 6 - 6.4 


White 


200 


7 


5 - 9 


3.3 


2 . 8 - 4.3 


Nonwhlte 


200 


U 


10 - 18 


8.0 


8 . 9 - 10.1 


l£iK:;EAPOua-ST. Fall 












SMSA: Total* 


650 


15 


12 - 18 


2.2 


1 . 6 - 2 .6 


Central city: Tctal* 


300 


: 8 


6 - 10 


2.6 


2 . 0 - 3 2 


Hors ion- 












sms A: lot:iI 


6 V) 


Z2 


18 - 26 


3.3 


2 . 7 - 3. 9 


While 


600 


13 


10 - 16 


7 A 


1 . 8 - 8.0 


Nonwhlte 


150 


9 


5 - 13 


6.8 


3 . 8 - 8.8 


Central city: Total- 


W 


20 


16 - 24 


3.7 


3 , 0 - 4 . 1 


White 


400 


U 


8 - 14 


2.7 


2 . 0 - 3.4 


Nonwhlte. 


150 


q 


5 - 13 


6.8 


3 . 6 - 8.8 


liALL^S 












S-MSA: Total 


607 


15 


12 - 18 . 


2.5 


2 0 > 3.0 


White 


rjo 


V 


8 - 14 


2.1 


1 . 6 - 2,6 




lOO 


( 1 ) 


1 


(*) 




Centra! city: Total I 


1 


10 


8 - 13 } 


2.6 


1 . 9 - 3 .1 


White 1 


AOO 


6 

(t'i 


1- 8 1 


2. 1 

C*) 


t.S- 2.7 



**oolnrte3 al en3 cf tablr. 







Table D-11. Civilian Labor’ Force and Unemployment in t'l ! l.argesi Standc rd Metropofilan Statistical 
Areas by Color, and Selected Data for Age, Sex, and Centii^f Arties: Annual Average, 1967 — Continued 



A ea and Item 


Civilian labor 
force > 

i 


Estimated 

number 


Unempl 

Number 
range > 


loymeat 

£s mated 
rate 


Rale 
range > 


Pat£BS< -n-Cutto>. -Passaic 












SMSA: Total 


5JV0 


15 1 


12- 18 


2.B 


2.2 - 3 .4 


iVhite 


60 


13 


10- J6 




2.0-- 3.2 


Is'onwhite * 


(»> 


C') 




<*) 




JVFFALO 






6MSA: Total- 


500 


23 


IB- 27 


4.2 


3. 5- 4.9 


White 


600 


18 


15- 21 


3.7 


3. 1- 4. 3 


Nonwhite 


0) 


0) 








A'mtir’AUKEE 






SMSA: Total 


500 


l« 


13- IB 


3.0 


2.4- 3.6 


White 


450 


12 


B- 15 


2.6 


2.C^ 3.2 


Nonwhite . - - - 


(*) 


<^) 




(*) 




Centra) city: Total 


300 


13 


10- 16 


4.0 


3.J' 4.8 


White 


250 


B 


7- U 


3.5 


2.6- 4.5 


Nrtnwhlfp 








{') 




CiNaN'NATI 






SMSA: Total 


450 


13 


10- IP 


2.5 


2.1- 3.6 


White 


400 


B 


fr- 12 


2.3 


1.6- 3.0 


Nonwhite . 


(') 


(>) 




(*> 








1 





1 Rounded t"* the ncare,‘l 50,00(3. 

* Chances are 9 out of li that unemployment data from a complete census 
(5ce ssinple source belowj wouM fall within the (nrllcated ranf^e. 

> Not shown separately s'hcrp Ihe unemployment e Ulmate Is less than 5,000 
or the tabor force Is less than 50, W. 

* So color break showr becau.'e the population and labor force are almost 
entirety white, 

Sot'UCE: Based on th--' Cuntnl Population Sur*'ey, a national sample 



survey of households c« nduclwl morthb' by The Bureau of the Census for 
the Bureau of labor 1 latlstics. (The CpS Is also the source of the cata 
shown In sections A and B of the statistical appendix. 3 These data differ 
from the Bureau of En ployment Security’s unemployment levels and rute.s 
for the same areis put lisbed in preceding tables in this section for m.my 
reasons; the^'C ar* diflirences In sources of information (the BES data are 
bared on payroll and i nemployrnent insurance recorJs), in area dcfiniiicms 
(the BLS data aie bas< d cn 19G0 definitions), and In esUmating procedu'es. 
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Table E-1. Estfr/iafes and Protections of fhe Total Population, by Agor T950 to 1990 

INumbers In ihousjjidj] 



Age 


Estimates 


Projections 


Number change 


1 Percent change 


1950 


1960 


1967 


1970 


1980 


; 1990 


1950^1 


j 1960-70 j 


1970-80 j 


1980-90^ 

, 1 


1950-60 


1960-70 ' 1970-80 \ 
\ ' 


19C?90 


Total - - - 


152, 271 


180,684 


199,118 


207,326 


243, 291 


280, «'l 


28,413 


26,642 


35,965 


43,210 


18.7 


IV 7 


17,3 


17.8 


Under 16 years | 


43,131 


58,S6S 


63, 678 


65,300 


76, 737 


95,4^3 


15,737 


6,432 


11,437 


18,696 


36.5 


10.9 


17.5 


2V4 


Under 5 years 


1 10,410 


20,364 


19, 191 


20,027 


27,972 


31,413 


3,954 


-337 


7,945 


3, 521 


24.1 


-1.7 


39.7 


12,6 


5 to 15 years 


26, 721 


38, 504 


44, 486 


45. 273 


48, 765 


63,940 


11,783 


6.769 


3, 492 


15,175 


44. 1 


17,6 


7.7 


31. 1 


16 years and orer 


109,141 


121,814 


135,440 


142,025 


166,652 


191,068 


12,673 


20.211 


24, 527 


24, 516 


11.6 


16.6 


17.3 


IV 7 


16 to 24 years 


20.222 


21,814 


29, 373 


32, 347 


37, 937 , 


40,180 


1,592 


10,533 


5, 590 


2, 243 


7.9 


48.3 


17.3 


5.9 


16 to 19 years 


8,542 


10,638 


U, 176 


15, 086 


i6, 940 


19,512 


2,156 


4.388 


1.8S4 


2,672 


25.2 


41.0 


12.3 


15.2 


20 to 24 years 


11,680 


11,116 


15, 197 


17,261 


20,997 


20,664 


-564 


6,145 


3,736 


-329 


-4.8 


55.3 


21.6 


-1.6 


25 to 44 >ears 


45, 673 


47. 134 


47,077 


48,276 


62,373 


79. 3H 


1,461 


1,142 


14,097 


16, 940 


3.2 


2.4 


29.2 


27.2 


25 to 34 years 


24,036 


22. 911 


23.092 


25, 315 


36,997 


42, 44) 


-1,125 


2,404 


11,682 


5, 452 


-V7 


10.5 


46.1 


IV 7 


35 to M years 


21,637 


24, 223 


23.9S4 


22,961 


25,376 


36,861 


2, 586 


-1,262 


2. 415 


11,488 


12.0 


-5.2 


10.5 


45.3 


45 to 64 years 


30,849 


36,208 


40,191 


41,817 


4,M?9 


44, 57) 


5, 359 


5,609 


1,362 


1,391 


17.4 


15. 5 


3.3 


3.2 


45 to W years 


17,453 


20,581 


22, 621 


23,326 


22,147 


34,542 


3,128 


2,745 


-1. 179 


2,395 


17.9 


13.3 


-5.1 


las 


55 to 64 years 


13, 396 


15,627 


17,573 


18. 491 


21,032 


20,024 


2,231 


2.864 1 


1 2 ', 641 


-1,004 


16,7 


18.3 


13.7 


-V8 


65 years and orer 


12 397 


16,658 


18,796 


19,585 


23.063 


27,005 


4, 261 


2,927 


1 3,478 . 


3,942 


34.4 


17.6 


17.8 


17.1 



* Data to Julv 1 and Include the Armed Forces abroad. Alaska and Poijtice: U-S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census, Current 

Hawaii are also included boeinning 1960. Population Reports. Series P-25: for 1950 data, No, 311; for 1967 data, No, 

3S5; lor other years, No. 381, Series B, 



Table E-2. Total Population,' Total labor Forte, and Labor Forte Particlpotlon Rales, by Sex and Age, 

T960 to 19S0 

INumbers In tbousrndsj 







populatio,!, July 1 




Total later force, annuaj averages 


Labor force parllcipalicn rates, 
annual averages (percent) 


5es and &ge 


.Actual 




Projected 




Actual 




Projected 




Actual 


Projected 




1960 


1965 


1970 


1975 


1960 


1960 


1965 


1970 


1975 


1980 


1960 




1970 


1975 


19,10 


Both Sexes 

16 years and over 


121,817 


131,184 


141,713 


153,627 


165,473 


72, 104 


77, 177 


84,617 


92,183 


99,942 


59. 2 


58.8 


59.7 


660 


60.4 


Male 

16 VMrt aud ncec 


69.420 


63, 6» ' 


68.485 


71.127 


. 79.824 


48,933 


60,946 


r4,960 


K’.SiV 


64.061 


82.4 


80.1 


80.3 


861 ^ 


80,3 


16 to 19 years..,. 


5,398 


0,880 


7,587 


8, 302 


8,510 


3, If 2 


3,831 


4,280 


4,664 


4,824 


58.6 


5V7 


564 


06 2 


06 7 


20 to 24 years 


6.563 


6.872 


8, 621 


0,609 


10,394 


4,939 


5,926 


7,466 


8,331 


9,064 


88.9 


862 


86.6 1 


867 


87.2 


25 to 34 years 


11,347 


lt,Q91 


12,540 


15,557 


18,285 


10,940 


10.653 


12,063 


14,966 


17,590 


96.4 


960 


96.2 1 


96.2 


96.2 


35 to 44 years 


11,878 


11,962 


11,303 


11,068 


12,496 


it,4;4 


11,504 


10,930 


10. 703 


12,084 


96l4 


96 2 


967 


967 


96.7 


45 »o 54 years 


10. 148 


10, 740 


11, 289 


11,379 


10, 757 


9,5(8 


It, 131 


10, 725 


10,810 


10, 2r 


94.3 


9V3 


95.0 


960 


95.0 


55 to 64 years 


7,564 


8, 131 


8,759 


9, 287 


9,776 


6, 445 


6,768 


7.388 


7,795 


8 184 


85.2 


83.2 


84.3 


83.9 


83.7 


55 to 59 years... 


4,144 


4,421 


4.794 


4,990 


5,296 


3.7J7 


3, 929 


4,339 


4,510 


4,793 


89.9 


88.9 


90.5 


M.5 


96.5 


60 to 64 years 


3, 4X 


3,710 


3,965 


4.297 


4, 460 


2.718 


2,839 


3,049 


3,279 


3,391 


79.5 


76 5 


76 9 


76 3 


76 7 


65 years and occr 


7,530 


7,932 


8„4S5 


8,923 


9,606 


2,4.a 


2,131 


2,108 


2.087 


2,096 


32.2 


26.9 


25.1 


23.4 


2T.8 


65 to 69 years.... 


2,941 


2,871 


3,137 


3.362 


3.651 


1,3^8 


1,209 


1,142 


1. 136 


1,143 


45.8 


42.1 


36 4 


33.8 


31,3 


70 years and over 


4,590 


5,061 


5,248 


5,561 


5, 955 


l,(T7 


922 


966 


951 


953 


23.6 


18.2 


16 4 


17.1 


16 0 


Fihaie 
































16 years and over 


62, 397 


67,578 


73,r:8 


79.600 


85,649 


23, WL 


26.232 


29,657 i 


-■^2,827 


3\88J 


37 1 


38 8 


40.5 


41 3 


41.9 


16 to 19 years 


5, 57.) 


0.681 


7,375 


8,061 


8,221 


2, Oil 


2,519 


2,908 


3,201 


3,286 


39.1 


87.7 


39.4 


39.6 


4).0 


20 to 24 years 


,\547 


0, 796 


8.483 


9.446 


10,230 


2.5i8 


8,375 


4,267 


4,865 


5,380 


46.1 


49.7 


5(t.3 


51.5 


&2.6 


25 to 34 years 


11,605 


11,267 


12,689 


15.582 


18, 232 


4.159 


4.336 


4.894 


M24 


7.347 


35.8 


38.5 


360 


3 


43.3 


35 to 44 years 


12,345 


12, 470 


11,694 


11,391 


12,771 


5.335 


5,724 


5.555 


5 582 


6,386 


43. 1 


46 9 


47.5 


49.0 


50.0 


45 to 54 years.... 


10,434 


11,304 


UC71 


12, 195 


11,437 


5,150 


5.714 


6,675 


7,024 


6.805 


49.3 


50.5 


55.3 


57.6 


59.5 


&5 to 64 years 


8,070 


8,835 


9.741 

5,352 


1 \558 


11,279 


2.t64 


3,587 


4.267 


4,826 


5.M7 


36.7 


40.6 


43. B 


46? 


47.3 


65 to 59 years 


4,321 


4,736 


j 5, 677 


5,963 


l,f03 


2,209 


2,705 


3.023 


3,362 


41.7 


46 6 


51.5 


54.2 


56 2 


W ^0 64 years 


3.749 


4,099 


4,489 


4,981 


5,296 


1.151 


1,373 


1.562 


1,803 


1,9 5 


31.0 


33.6 


3V8 


36 2 


27.3 


65 years afid over 


9,115 


10,225 


11,186 1 


12,248 ! 


1.8,481 


I<54 


975 


1,091 


1,205 


1,340 


10.9 


C.8 


o.S 


9.6 

17.4 


9.9 


W to 69 years 


3,347 


3,427 


3. 755 


4.122 


4,560 


{>79 


585 


653 


717 


797 


17.3 


17. 1 


17.4 


17.4 


70 years and over 


5, 7(8 , 


0,798 


7,431 


8.128 


8,901 


.•« 


391 


438 


488 


543 


AS 


5.8 






6 1 

1 



• These populaflf-ti data fand thn« in fable EH!) differ from ibe Peures 
shown tnt,ie preoedlr B fa> le and eliCTrhere In this report because they i.? 
based on earlier popula'Iori fstimatrs and projections. 



Sot'RcE: Pcpulation data from tf-e U.S. Department ol Commeroe. Bur'au 
jif Ihe Census, Current Population Reports, ferics P'25: for 1960, No ►'41; 
lor 19W, unpiiblthrd cst Unate*; for I91Tb«0. No. 286, Scries B. AD other data 
Irom V.8. Department ol Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
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Toble E-3. Changes in the Total Labor Torce, by S^x :nd Ag^, 1950 to I960 

[N’liiBbers In tbousau JsJ 



Sex end age 


Actual 


Projected 


Nmnber change 


Percent change 


1950 


1960 1 


1970 


1980 


1950-60 


19CV70 


1970-80 


1950-60 


1960-70 1 


1970-80 


Both Ekxes 

8 years and over 


63,858 


72,lu4 


84,617 


99,942 


8,2«6 


12,513 


15,325 1 


' 12.9 


17.4 


18.1 


18 to ?4 years 


12.«40 


12, 720 


18, 921 


22,654 


273 


6,208 


3,633 


2.2 


48.8 


19,2 


25 to 44 i-tar? - 


29,263 


31,676 


33,442 


43,407 


2,fl5 


1.664 


9,965 I 


1 8.9 


19 


29.8 


25 to 34 years - - 


15, 145 


15,099 


16, C57 


24.937 


*-46 


1,85£ 


7,980 


1 “.3 


13.3 


47.1 


35 to 44 years 


14, ns 


16, 779 


16, 4S5 


18.170 


2,661 


-294 


I.9K5 J 


18.8 


-1.8 


12.0 


45 years and over... — 


22,156 


27,506 


32,254 


3% 981 


6,35C 


4.748 


1=727 


1 24.1 


17.3 


5.4 


45 to 84 years - 


19,119 


24,127 


29,055 


3a 545 


6,008 


4.928 


1.490 


26.2 


20.4 


5.1 


55 years ard over 1 


' 3,037 


3,379 


3,199 


3,436 


342 


“180 


237 


11.3 


-5.3 


7,4 


Male 






















J years and over 


45,446 

8,045 


48,933 


54,960 


64,061 


3,487 


8, 027 


9 . 1 OI 


7,7 


12.3 


16.6 


16 to 24 years 


8,101 


11,746 


ia,8SS 


49 


<1,552 


9,142 


,6 


45.1 


18.2 


25 to yews 


20,996 


22,394 


22,993 


29,674 


1,3W 


599 


6,681 1 


6.7 


2.7 


29.1 


25 to 34 years 


11,044 


10,940 


1?,063 


17,690 


-104 


1,123 


6,527 1 


f -,9 


10.3 


45.8 


35 to 44 years 


0,952 


11,454 


10,930 


12,084 


1,502 


-524 


1,154 


15,1 


-16 


ia6 


45 years and over-.- 


16,405 


18, 438 


20,221 


20,499 


2,033 


1,183 


278 


12.4 


9,7 


1.4 


45 to o4 years 


13, 952 


10,013 


18, 113 


18,403 

2,096 


2,061 


2, 100 


290 


14.6 


13. 1 


1.6 


65 years and over. 


2,453 


?,425 


2, 108 


■J3 


“317 


-12 


-1.1 


-13.1 


-.8 


Feuaie 






















6 years and over 


'S,412 


23, m 


2V\ i57 


35,881 


4, 759 


6,486 


6, 224 


25,8 


28.0 


21.0 


18 to 24 years,.- 


4,395 


4,619 


7,175 


8, 666 


224 


2,656 


1, 491 


5.1 


55,2 


20.8 


2* to 44 years... . . 


6,267 


9,431 


10, 449 


13.733 


1,217 


9C0 


3,284 


117 


10.2 


31.4 


25 to 34 years 


4,101 


4,153 


4,K?4 


7,347 




735 


2,453 1 


1.4 


17.7 


50,1 


35 to 44 yoars 


4, 106 


5, 325 


5,555 


6,386 


1,1^9 j 


230 




27.8 


13 


15,0 


45 years and over 


6,751 
5, 1<7 


9,068 


12,033 


13,4S2 


3,317 


1 2,965 


1,200 


1 67.7 


32.7 


12. C 


45 to 64 years- 


6,1U 


10,042 


12, 142 


2,947 


2,828 


' 67.0 


319 


no 


65 years and over. 1 

1 


1 584 


954 


1,091 


1,340 


370 


137 


249 


63.4 


tti 


22,8 
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Toble £-4. Toral Population, Tolol labor Forte, and labor For-.e Participation Rates, by Color, £?x and 

A‘je, I960 to 1980 

(Numbers in thousands) 



Color, sex, ard a«e 



Total 

16 years and over 

’VlIlTE 
Both ifxn 

16 years ar,d over 

Male 

16 years and ovor 

16 to 19 years 

20 to 24 >ears 

25 to 34 years 

35 to 44 years; 

45 to 54 years 

55 to 64 years 

65 years and over 

Ftmale 

16ytars and over.. . 

16 to 10 years 

20 to 24 years 

25 to 34ytar?„_ 

35 to 44 years....... . 

45 to 54 years 

55 to 64 years 

65 3 'ears and over 

Xo>rwfliTE 
B<Ah Hid 

i? years and over 

Malt 

16 years and over 

16 to 10 years 

20 to 24 years 

25 to 34 years 

35 to 44 years 

45 to ^ 4 years 

55 to 64 years 

65 years and over 

Ft malt 

16 years an,^. over 

16 lo 19 years 

20 to 24 years 

25 to 34 years 

10 44 years 

- ' to 64 years.., 

55 to 64 years 

65 years and over 



Tota! population, July 1 



Total labor force, a'lnual averages 



Labor force participation rates, 
annuel averages (percent) 



Actual 


Projected 


Actual 


1 

1 


Projected 




Actual 


Projected 


I960 


1905 


1970 


1975 


1980 


1960 


1965 


1970 


1975 


1980 


1960 


1(65 


1970 


1975 


1080 


121,81 


131,184 


141,713 


153, 627 


165, 473 


72, 104 


77,177 


84,617 


92,183 


99, 942 


59.2 


U.8 


59.7 


60.0 


60.4 


lOD, 27 < 


117, 406 


126,395 


136,412 ' 


146,141 


64, 2’ 0 


68, 627 


75,055 


81,436 


87.872 


58.8 


5(.5 


59.4 


59.7 


60.1 


53,4Tt 


57.039 


61,215 


65,966 


70, C54 


44,119 


45,862 


49,263 


52,946 


56,822 


82.6 


60.4 


80.5 


80.3 


&a4 


4.70 


6.040 


6.583 


7,155 


7,235 


2,801 


3.398 


3,728 


4,033 


4,122 


58.6 ! 


M3 


56l6 


56.4 


57.0 


4.9(5 


6. 062 


7,599 


8,370 


8,998 


4,370 


5,223 


6,692 


7,276 


7, 376 


89.1 


81.2 


86.7 


i 87.0 


87.5 


10.0(2 


9.833 


11,074 


11, 720 


16,000 


0,777 


9,503 


10,7tl 


13.260 


15, <74 


96.9 


95.6 


96. 7 


: 96. 7 


96, 7 


10, 6'5 


10,723 


10 , ni 


S, 843 


11,082 


10,346 


10, 379 


9.821 


9, 56t 


10, 763 


96.9 


96.8 


97. 1 


1 97. 1 


97, 1 


9,l'i6 


9. 7<J9 


10,194 


10,2,32 


9, 662 


8,690 


9,209 


9. 725 


9, 772 


9,205 


94.8 , 


04.8 


95.4 


9.5.3 


95.3 


6, 8. '4 


7,382 


7, 965 


8.450 


8, SS2 


5.8V2 


6, 192 


6. 749 


7,116 


7, 455 


85.7 


83.9 


84.7 


84.2 


83.0 


6,913 


1 7,290 


7, 6S9 


B,17(, 


8,795 


2. 243 


1,958 


1,937 


1,917 


1,927 


32.4 


1:0.9 


25.2 


23.4 


21.9 


55,171 


60,367 


65, ISO 


70, 445 


75,48’ 


20,091 


22,765 


2.\ 792 


28,490 


31,050 


36.0 


37,7 


39.6 


40.4 


41.1 


4, <ao 1 


5.839 


6, 344 


6,005 


' 6, 9'Si 


1, 853 


2, 273 


2, Ml 


2, 767 


2, 792 


40.0 


38.0 


40.2 


40.1 


4as 


4, U2 


5.964 


7, 40'2 


0, 133 


8, 753 


2,215 


2,920 


3, 695 


4,174 


4,604 


45.7 


49.0 


49.9 


51.3 


52.6 


10,172 


9, 850 


1 11.131 


13. 6f;4 


15,835 


3, 451 


3, 575 


4. 0S4 


5,14S 


6,155 


33.9 


36.3 


36.7 


37.7 


38.9 


11,017 ' 


:i,047 1 


' 10,285 


0.0(i6 


11.249 


4,537 


isso 


4. 744 


4,770 


5,510 


41.2 


44.2 


46. 1 


47.8 


40.0 


9,414 


; 10,163 


i 10, 87^ ' 


10,8W 


10.114 


4,532 


5, 034 


5,891 


6,178 


5.96C 


48.2 


40.5 


54.4 


56.9 


58.0 


7, 357 


8,040 


, 8,856 


9,5?7 


lij, 210 


2,63: 


' 3,203 


3,833 


4.342 ! 


4, 80, 


35.8 


39.8 


43.3 


45.3 


47.1 


8 449 


1 P,465 


10,53S 


11,306 


1?, 4 6 


51 u 


1 870 


904 


1,102 


1,227 


10.3 


9.3 


9.6 


9, 7 


9.9 


J>.538 


13, 779 


15, 319 


17.2J5 


19. 334 


7,894 


S, 551 


0,660 


n, 746 


12, 072 


63,0 


62.1 


6Z4 


62 4 


62. 4 


6,011 


6,569 


7,269 


8.150 


9,170 


4,814 


5,084 


5, 695 


6. 409 


7,541 


80.1 


77.4 


78.1 


78.5 


79,0 


635 


841 


1,004 


1,148 


1,275 


361 


435 


552 


631 


:02 


56.8 


51.7 


M.O 


55.0 


55.1 


€48 


1 8i: : 


; 1,022 


1 1,239 1 


1.396 


569 


702 


874 


: 1,053 


1, :,S9 


87.8 


86.7 


85.5 


85,0 


85.2 


J 255 


1,258 


1,466 


1,837 ! 


2,285 


1,163 


1,150 


1,361 


1,697 


2, U6 


92.7 


91.4 


92.2 


92. 1 


02.6 


1.203 , 


i 1.239 


1,192 


>,225 ! 


1,414 


1,108 


> 1,126 


1 109 


1,142 


1,321 


92. 1 


90.9 


93.0 


93.2 


03.4 


982 


1 1,03; 


1,095 


3,127 


1,095 


878 


923 


999 


1,037 


1,014 


89.4 


89. C 


91. « 


92.0 


92.6 


690 


749 


794 


837 


804 


553 


575 i 


639 


679 


730 


80.1 


76.8 


8a 5 


81.1 


81.7 


m 


641 


606 


747 


811 


182 


173 


171 


170 


169 


30.4 

1 


27.0 


216 


22,8 


20.8 


6,527 


7,212 


8 050 


9,058 


10,164 


3,080 


3,467 


3. 665 


4,337 


4,831 


47.2 


48.1 


4». 0 


47,9 


47.5 


645 


843 


1,031 


1,176 


1,298 


208 


247 


357 


434 


494 


33 2 


29.3 


34.6 


V 3 


38. 1 


705 


832 


1,081 


1,313 


1,480 


343 


455 


572 


601 


776 


48.7 


5i 7 , 


52.9 


52.6 


52. 4 


1.433 


1,418 


1.549 


1.918 


2,397 


708 


762 


810 


976 


1,192 


49.4 


53.7 ■ 


52.3 


'0.9 


49.7 


1,331 


1,4?3 


i,4r 


1,395 


1,522 


788 


8'.l 


611 


803 


876 


59.2 


59.3 


57.6 


57.6 


57.6 


1,034 


1,141 


1.24, 


; 1,330 


1,323 


618 


680 


784 


S46 


845 


59 g 


59.6 


62,9 


61.6 


63.9 


713 


795 


885 


I 981 


1,079 


331 


383 


434 


484 


535 


4€,.4 


49.2 


49.0 


49.3 


49.6 


666 


760 


848 


j 942 


1,065 


84 


96 


97 


103 


113 


12.6 


U.6 I 


11.4 


10.0 


10.6 



SocFct: 4’opulatlond8tafr<,r\ the C.S. Department of Commerce, liurcau 
of the Census. Includlnc bllshcd projections by color vhich are con- 
sL*tent with tnc projections for the total population published In Current 



Population Report*. Series P-25, Xo 2S6, Scr'es R. Another data from the 
V.S. I)eparlment of Labor, Bureau rt Labor StaitsUcs. 
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Table E-5. Changes In the Total Labor Force, by Color, Sex, and Age, 1960 to 1980 

[Numbers In thousands] 



Color, S(*j, and age 


Actual 




Projected 




Number change 






Peroent change 




1960 


1965 


I97C 


1975 


198C 


1960-65 


1965-70 


1970-75 


1975-80 


1960-35 


1965-70 


167C-76 


1976-80 


Total 

16 yecjs and over 


72, 104 


77,177 


84,617 


92, 183 


99,942 


r,(T3 


7,440 


7,660 


1 

7,759 


7.0 


9.6 


8.9 


e.4 


White 
Both texee 


















i 

1 

1 










1 6 years and over 


6i210 


68,627 


75,055 


81,436 


87,872 


4,417 


6,428 


6.381 


6,436 


6.9 


9.4 


8.6 


7.9 


1& to 24 years 


11,239 


13, 814 


16,56} 


18, 262 


19,394 


2,575 


2,752 


1,686 


1.142 


22.9 


19.9 


10.2 


6.3 


25 to 44 years 


24,111 


28, 33V 


29, 36) 


32, VS 7 


37,902 


226 


*,023 


3,397 


5,145 


.8 


3.6 


11.6 


15.7 


45 years and over 


24, 600 


26, 475 


29,12) 


30,427 


30; 575 


1, 615 


2,654 


1,298 


149 


6.6 


10.0 


4.6 


.6 


45 to 64 years 


21,747 


23,638 


26, 19 i 


27.408 


27,422 


l.»91 


2,560 


1,210 


14 


8.7 


10.8 


4.6 


.1 


<55 years &nd over 

M.ie 

18 yebTS and over.- 


3,113 


2,83*f 


2,931 


A 019 


A 154 


-270 


94 


88 


135 


-8.9 


3.3 


3.0 


♦ 5 


44,119 


45, B62 


49,261 


52. 946 


56s 822 


1.743 


3, 401 


3,683 


1 

3, 876 


io 


7.4 


7.5 


7.3 


1C lO 24 years 


7,171 


8, 621 


10,32) 


11 311 


11,998 


1,450 


1,699 


991 


687 


20.2 


19.7 


9.6 


6.1 


25 to 44 years 


20,123 


19, 8S2 


20,531 


22 830 


26,237 


-241 : 


650 


2,298 


3, 407 


- 1,2 


3.3 


11.2 


14.9 


4,') vears and over 


16^825 


ir 359 


18,411 


18.805 


18,587 


6?' 


1,052 


394 


-218 


3.2 


6.1 


2.1 


-1.7 


^5 to 64 yvars. 


14, 582 


15v401 


16 474 


16.888 


16,660 


8l;« 


1,073 


414 


-228 


5.6 


7.0 


2.5 


-1.4 


65 years and over 


2,?<3 


1,958 


1,927 


1,917 


1,927 


-285 


-21 


-20 


10 


-12.7 


-1. 1 


-1.0 


.6 


1 (maU 




























1^ years and over 


20, 091 


22, 765 


2A7*'2 


2ft, 490 


31,0«50 


2,674 


3v027 


:,698 


2,560 


J3.3 


13.3 


10.5 


9.0 


16 to 24 years 


4,068 


5, 193 


6216 




7,396 


1,125 


1,053 


095 


455 


27.7 


20.3 


11,1 


6.6 


25 to 44 years 


7, 988 


8,455 


66J8 


9,927 


11.665 


467 


373 


! 099 


1,738 


5.8 


4. 4 


12.4 


17.5 


45 yearn and over 


8,035 


9,116 


10,718 


11,622 


11,982 


1,081 


1,602 


904 


367 


13.5 


r.5 


8.4 


3.2 


45 to 64 ynrs .. 


7,i65 


8,237 


9,774 


10.520 


10,^62 


1,072 


1,487 


796 


247 


15.0 


18.1 


8.2 


2.3 


65 years and over...-. 


870 


879 


(Bt 


1,102 


1.227 


9 


115 


108 


12.S 


1.0 


13.1 


10.9 


11.3 


Noxvh.te 
Bath ierft 




























16 years and ovp; 


7.894 


8,551 


9.500 


10^746 


12, 072 


657 


1.009 


1,186 


I,3:>6 


8.3 


1!.B 


12.4 


12.3 


16 to 24 years 


1,481 


1,839 


2,335 


2,809 


3. i61 


358 


516 


454 


3.'>2 


24.2 


28.1 


19.3 


1/.5 


25 to 44 years 


3. 767 


3, 883 


4, 081 


4.618 


5,505 


115 


199 


537 


8i7 


3.1 


6.1 


>3.2 


19 2 


45 years and over 


2,646 


2,830 


3 124 


3,319 


3.406 


\84 


294 


19* 


67 


7.0 


10.4 


6.2 


2.6 


45 to 64 years - 


2.380 


2, 56l 


2 856 


3, 046 


3, 124 


181 


295 


190 


78 


7.6 


11.5 


6. f 


2.6 


65 years and over. 


2G6 


269 


268 


273 


282 


3 


-1 


5 


0 


1.1 


-.4 


1.9 


3.3 


Ml/. 




























16 years and over .. 


4,81' 


5,084 


095 


6.409 


7,241 


270 


fll 


714 


8c>2 


5,6 


12.0 


12.5 


13.0 


16 to 24 yerjs 


930 


1,137 


1.426 


1.684 


:.89i 


207 




258 


2(17 


22.3 


25.4 


18.1 


12.3 


25 to 44 yeers 


2,271 


2 276 


2,460 


2,839 


3,437 


5 


154 


379 


5'« 


.2 


31 


15.4 


21. 1 


45 years and over 


1,613 


■ 67. 


1.809 


1.886 


1.913 


58 


138 


77 


27 


3.6 


33 


4.3 


1.4 


45 to 64 years. 


1,431 


1,498 


1,638 


i. 716 


1,74/ 


67 


140 


78 


28 


4.7 


9.3 


4.8 


1.6 


65 years and over...... 


183 


173 


171 


170 


Ifl 


-9 


-2 


-1 


-1 


-4.9 


-1.2 


-.6 


-.6 


FemaU 




























16 years and over 


3,080 


3. 467 


3.865 


4.337 


4,831 


387 


398 


472 


^94 


12.6 


11.5 


12.2 


11.4 


1C to if4 ye 


551 


702 


929 


1,125 


1 . 2:0 


151 


727 


190 


145 


27.4 


32.3 


21.1 


12.9 


25 to 44 years 


1,496 


1,606 


1,6"! 


1.779 


2.068 


110 


15 


158 


289 


7,4 


.9 


9.7 


1A7 


45 yiars and over 


1,033 


1.1!0 


1.3l^ 


1,433 


1.493 


126 


15 ; 


m 


60 


12.2 


i3.8 


9,0 


4.2 


45 CO 64 years 


949 


1,06;, 


l.L ) 


1,330 


1,380 


114 


iS5 


112 


50 


12.0 


14.6 , 


9.2 


3.8 


65 years and over 


84 


96 


97 


103 


113 


12 


1 


1 6 

> 


10 


14.3 


,.o 


1 


9.7 




301 
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Tcble E^. Percent Distribution of the Total Labor Force, by Color, Sex, and A9e, 1960 to 1980 

I Numbers In thousands] 



Sei a Id age 



Both Sexzs 

16 years s!<d o «c 

Number 

Percent. 

16to 24 yci js 

25 to 44 ye; rs 

45 to 64 5 ei rs 

65 years ani over,. 

AU X 

16 years and ov ;r 

Number 

Percent 

16 to 24 yea s 

25 to 44 yea -s 

45 to 64 yea •$. 

65 years an- 1 over. 

FEMi IE 

16 years and ov 

Number 

Percent 

16 to 24 y errs 

25 to 44 yet rs 

45 to 64 yetrs 

65 years an lover., 





19^ 






1965 






1970 






1975 






19S0 




Total 


White 


Non- 

white 


Total 


WUte 


Non- 

White 


Total 


White 


Non- 

white 


Total 


White 


Non* 

white 


Total 


W^blte 


Non- 

white 


. 72,104 


64,210 


7,894 


77,177 


68,627 


8,651 


84,617 


75,055 


9,560 


92. 183 


81,436 


10, 746 


99,942 


87, 872 


12,072 


. 100,0 


100.0 


100.0 


10). 0 


100.0 


J00.0 


100.0 


100.0 


loao 


loao 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


17.6 


17.5 


18.8 


20.3 


20.1 


21.5 


22.4 


22.1 


24.6 


22.8 


22.4 


26.1 


22,6 


22.1 


242 


44.2 


43.8 


47.7 


41.7 


41.3 


45.4 


39,5 


39.1 


42.7 


40.5 


40.2 


uo 


43.4 


43.1 


45.6 


33,5 


33.9 


30,1 


33.9 


34.4 


29,9 


34.3 


34-9 


29.9 


33.0 


33,7 


28.3 


30.6 


31.2 


25.9 


4.7 


4.8 


3.4 


4.0 


4.1 


3.1 


3.8 


3.9 


Z . 


3.6 


3.7 


2.5 


3.4 


3.6 


2.3 


48,933 


44,119 


4,814 


50,946 


45, 662 


5,084 


54,958 


49,263 


5, 695 


59,355 


.'2,946 


6,409 


64,063 


66.822 


7,241 


. 100,0 


100.0 


100,0 


100,0 


100.0 


100. 0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100,0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100,0 


100.0 


lae 


K.3 


19.3 


19,2 


18. S 


22.4 


21.4 


20.9 


240 


21.9 


21.4 


243 


21.7 


21.1 


26.1 


45i8 


45.6 


47.2 


as 


4^4 


44.8 


41.8 


41.7 


43.2 


43.2 


43.1 


443 


46.8 


442 


47.8 


3i7 


33.1 


29.7 


33.2 


33.6 


29. 6 


33.0 


33.4 


248 


31.3 


31.9 


26.8 


28.7 


29.3 


2^.1 


5,0 


&1 


3.8 


4.2 


4.3 


3.4 


3.8 


3.9 


3.0 


3.5 


3.6 


Z7 


3.3 


3.4 


2.3 


23,171 


20,091 


3,060 


26,232 


22, 765 


3,467 


29,657 


25.792 


3.865 


12,e27 


»,49C 


4,337 


35,881 


31,050 

100.0 


4,631 


loao 


100.0 


100.0 


100,0 


100.0 


irao 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


loao 


1C»,0 


100. G 


100.0 


100,0 


19.9 


2a2 


17,9 


22. b 


2ZB 


2a2 


24.2 


24. 2 


24 0 


246 


24 4 


25. 9 


242 


23.8 


26.3 


40.9 


39.8 


43.6 


38.4 


37.1 


4&3 


3! 2 


342 


41.0 


35.7 


34.8 


41.0 


38.3 


37.6 


4Z8 


35.0 


35.7 


30.8 


35.5 


36.2 


30.7 


34. 


37,7 


31.5 


341 


349 


347 


33.8 


34.7 


28.6 


4.1 


4.3 


2. ■ , 


3.7 ' 


3.9 ' 


1 Z8 


3.7 


3,9 


2.5 


3,7 


3.9 


Z4 


3.7 


40 


2.3 
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Table E-7. Tolal PopufaKon, ToFal Labor Force, and Labor Force Pr^liciporion Rales fo Persons 16 Years 
ond Over, by Region and Stale, 1960 to 1980 

iNumben In ibousanflsj 



Rfglon and State 



Urited States.. 



Norttieast 

Norri Central 

South 

West 

Ker England 

Miind 

N w Hampshire 

Vinnonl 

M issachusetta 

H lodB Island 

Connecticut 



Mid Ue Atlantic 

N‘w Y'ork. 

M jw Jersey 

FunnsylTanla 

Eas: North Central. 

0 Jlo . 

Irdlana 

n Inols 

Michigan 

Wisconsin 



WoitNoxlb Centra).. 
> Innesota 

I JWB 

Sflssourl 



rior>h Dakota 

fouth Dakota 

Nebraska 

Kansas 



South Atlantic 

Delaware 

Maryland 

District of Columbia. , 

Virginia 

West Virginia 

North Carolina 

South Carolina 

Georgia 

Florida 



I ast South Centra). 

Kentucky 

Tennessee 

Alabama 

Mlsslsrlpp] 



West South Central. 

Arkansas 

Louisiana 

Oklahoma 

Texas 



Mountain 

Montana 

Idaho 

Wyoming — 

Colorado 

New Mexico . 

Arliona 

Utah 

Nevada 



Pacific. 

Washington. . 

Oregon 

Callft>mla... 

Alaska 

Hawaii 



Total population ■ 


Total labor force • 


Labor to'ce participa- 
tion rates (percent) 


Percent change ' 


Actual 


Projected 


Actual 


P’^c lected 


IMO 

(AprU 1) 


1970 
(July 1) 

a 


1960 
(July 1) 


(AprU 1) 


1970 

(annual 

average) 


1980 , 
(arxiua! 
average) 


Actual 


Projected 


Population 


Labor force 


I960 


1970 


19S0 


1960-70 


1970-80 


1960-70 


1970-80 


120,735 


140,966 


164,72’. 


69,237 


83,875 


99,204 


57.4 


59. S 


60.2 


16 8 


169 


21.1 


18.3 


31,289 


35,235 


39, 747 


18, 144 


20, 852 


23,468 


68.0 


59.2 


59.1 


12.6 


12.8 


lie 


12.6 


34,035 


38,571 


44, 377 


19,829 


22,981 


26,918 


57.2 


59.8 


BO. 7 


11.4 


15.1 


163 


17.1 


35,063 


43,002 


50,600 


30,217 


25,161 


30,080 


56.1 


58.5 


59,8 


19.2 


17.4 


215 


19.6 


18.744 


24,157 


30,099 


11,046 


14, 873 


16, 721 


58.9 


61.6 


62,2 


28.9 


24.6 


316 


55.9 


7,277 


8. 197 


9,386 


4,296 


4,971 


5, ^91 


59.0 


» 6 


60.6 


12. 6 


14 5 


15.7 


14 5 


652 


707 


791 


366 


406 


460 


56.2 


57.4 


58.? 


8.4 


11.9 


W.9 


13.3 


415 


486 


569 


249 


303 


359 


60.0 


62.3 


63.1 


17.1 


17.1 


21.7 


18.5 


261 


297 


340 


147 


177 


207 


56^3 


59.6 


eao 


118 


115 


20.4 


16.9 


8,594 


3,948 


4,478 


2,112 


2,338 


2, 728 


588 


5a? 


60.9 


9.8 


114 


13.6 


13.7 


604 


664 


726 


356 


391 


422 


59.3 


58.9 


58.1 


9.9 


0.3 


9.2 


7.9 


1,751 


2, 095 


2, 462 


1,064 


1,296 


1,517 


eas 


51.9 


61.1 


19.6 


16 5 


21.8 


17.1 


24,012 


27.038 


.<0, 361 


13,848 


15,881 


17, 797 


57.7 


58.7 


68.6 


1X6 


1X3 


117 


1X1 


11,921 


13,528 


15,117 


6,963 


8, oil 


8,876 


56.4 


59.2 


68.7 


115 


11.7 


16 0 


10l8 


4,233 


5,087 


6,990 


2,496 


3,024 


3,639 


W.O 


50.4 


59.1 


20.2 


17.8 


21 .x 


17.0 


7,658 


8, 423 


9,254 


4,369 


4,846 


5, 382 


E5.9 


57.5 


58.2 


7.2 


9.9 


10.4 


11, 1 


24, 2S2 


27,390 


31, 637 


13,995 


16,354 


19,298 


57.6 


89, 7 


60. 6 


12.8 


16.2 


16.9 


18.0 


6^400 


7,422 


8.682 


3,692 


4,394 


5,203 


56.9 


89.2 


50.9 


14.4 


17.0 


19.0 


18.4 


?l(rt 


3^497 


4,056 


1, 783 


2:117 


2, 526 


57.4 


60.5 


62.3 


12.5 


18.0 


18.7 


19.3 


t'. 939 


7,699 


8,896 


4,094 


4, 642 


5,406 


59.0 


60.3 


60.8 1 


11. C 


15.5 


13.4 


166 


5.122 


5, 823 


6.761 


2,9 3 


3,416 


4,038 


56.9 


58.7 


69.7 


13.7 


16.1 


17,3 


18.2 


2,623 


a; 949 


3,442 


1, 513 


L785 


?, 125 


87.7 


60.5 


61.7 


12.4 


1 16.7 


18.0 


19.0 


10,354 


11,181 


12,540 




6,627 


7.620 


56.3 


5B.3 


60.8 


8.0 


12.2 


13.6 


16.0 


2; 238 


2; 506 


2:943 


1,283 


1,508 


1. 60) 


57.3 


60.2 


61.2 


12.0 


17.4 


17.5 


19.4 


1,857 


1,942 


2 , 140 


1,037 


1,163 


liZ'i 


55.6 


69.8 


61.8 


4.6 


’0.2 


12.1 


13.9 


2; 991 


3,178 


a, 543 


1, 659 


1, 810 


2,055 


55.5 


57.0 


58.0 


6.3 


11.5 


9.1 


13.5 


403 


440 


490 


226 


261 


237 


56.1 


£0.3 


60.6 


9.2 


11.4 


15.5 


13.8 


440 


492 


543 


248 


292 


iii 


56.4 


59.3 


61.0 


11.8 


10.4 


17.7 


13.4 


952 


1,044 


1,145 


546 


635 


713 


87.4 


60.8 


62.7 


9.7 


9.7 


16 3 


13.1 


1,473 


1,579 


I, 736 


835 


959 


1,095 


66.7 


60.7 


63. 1 


7.2 


9.9 


14.8 


14.2 


17. 162 


20, 939 


25,0l7 


9,880 


12, 476 


14,9:9 


57.6 


K>.6 


.’..9 


2X0 


19.5 


26 3 


20.1 


296 


365 


450 


177 


221 


ri 


59.8 


60.5 


60.4 


23.3 


23.3 


219 


23.1 


2.060 


2.N1 


3,127 


1,234 


1,575 


1,900 


50.9 


61.3 


60.9 


24.8 


21.4 


27.6 


20.6 


562 


611 


713 


368 


399 


470 


65. S 


65.3 


65.9 


8.7 


16 7 


64 


17.8 


2,623 


3,180 


3.732 


1,522 


1,900 


2.248 


58.0 


69.7 


60.2 


21.2 


17.4 


218 


18.3 


1,227 


1,251 


1,319 


564 


661 


722 


47.6 


52l8 


54.7 


xo 


64 


132 


9.2 


2,951 


8, 459 


3,963 


1,739 


2,112 


2.410 


58.9 


61.1 


60.8 


17.2 


lie 


21.4 


III 


1,485 


1,766 


2,043 


884 


1,086 


1,246 


59.5 


61.6 


61.0 


18.9 


15.7 


22.9 


14.7 


2,548 


3, 073 


8,576 


1,500 


1,890 


2,193 


58.9 


81.6 


61.3 


20.6 


16 4 


260 


16 0 


8,410 


4.663 


6,100 


1.872 


2,632 


3.519 


64.9 


56.4 


67.7 


367 


30.8 


40.6 


33.7 


7.830 


8, 965 


10,178 


4,205 


5,101 


6,972 


53.7 


56.9 


58.7 


li ■ 


165 


21.3 


17.1 


2,005 


2,216 


2, 453 


1,026 


1,200 


1,394 


57.2 


54.2 


^6.8 


10.5 


10.7 


17.0 


162 


?,rr6 


2,757 


3,109 


1,304 


1,594 


1,836 


K9 : 


67.8 


jO.I 


16 0 


12.6 


7X2 


If. 2 


2,096 


3,413 


2,802 


1, !42 


1,891 


1,659 


64.5 


67.7 


59. 


15.t 


161 


21.9 


19.2 


1,353 


1,579 


1,814 


7M 


915 


1,083 


54.3 


57.0 


59.7 


16 7 


14.9 


218 


18.4 


11,070 


13,098 


15,305 


6,132 


7,584 


9,129 


55.4 


57.9 


69.6 


16 3 


16 8 


23.7 


20.4 


1,181 


1,366 


1,620 


604 


756 


880 


51.1 


55.5 


57.0 


15.7 


11.8 


25.2 


16 4 


2, -;V) 


2,455 


2,973 


1,084 


1,355 


1, 689 


5L9 


55.0 


56.8 


20.2 


20.6 


260 


216 


I,l 1 


1,776 


I,94C 


MS 


998 


1,143 


53. 1 


56.2 


58.6 


11.6 


9,7 


161 


114 


8,i 


7,491 


8,863 


i.i'W 


i475 


5,4!8 


67.6 


69-7 


61.1 


19.9 


163 


213 


21. 1 


4,364 


^ 6,679 


7,052 


2. 


3.491 


4, 443 


57,7 


61.5 


63.0 


30. 1 


ii.2 


365 


27.3 


435 


496 


573 


249 


301 


353 


57.3 


60.7 


61.6 


14 0 


15 5 


20.0 


17.3 


423 


489 


877 


245 


309 


377 


67.9 


63.2 


66.3 


166 


16 0 


26 I 


2X0 


214 


247 


292 


128 


1»6 


185 


59.8 


63.2 


63.4 


15 4 


16 2 


21.9 


18.6 


1,156 


1,473 


I,TW 


670 


911 


1,137 


58.0 


61.8 


610 


27.4 


20.8 


360 


118 


873 


711 


936 


324 


425 


578 


56.5 


59.8 


61.8 


2i 1 


31.6 


31.2 


360 


827 


1,236 


1,638 


466 


r/7 


993 


56.3 


58.8 


60. 6 


49.6 


3X 5 


660 


366 


542 


709 


892 


312 


448 


680 


57.6 


63.2 


56.0 


30.8 


26.8 


43.6 


29.5 


194 


318 


364 


126 


21a 


240 


64.9 


67.3 


65.0 


619 


115 


69.8 


12.1 


14,380 


18,478 


23, > 7 


8,&2« 


11,872 


14,278 


59 8 


M.5 


63 0 


28.5 


217 


53 4 


25.6 


1.915 


2,201 


2,877 


1,109 


1,839 


l,59f. 


57.9 


0.8 


61.9 


119 


17.1 


20. 7 


19.2 


1,194 


1,892 


1,588 


676 


610 


931 


5A6 


582 


5A6 


166 


111 


19 8 


lie 


10,726 


I4,?2l 


18,094 


6,879 


8,784 


11,251 


59 5 


689 


62.2 


r. 5 


27.2 


37.7 


28.1 


143 


170 


213 


98 


112 


13.’{ 


68.5 


689 


6X4 


16 9 


25 3 


111 


16 8 


402 


454 


575 


264 


3.7 


367 


Ml? 


66.2 


618 


2X9 


16 4 


23.9 


12.2 



• Does not Include the Armed Forces abroad, 

• Changes for I9f0-ro are not strictly comparable with those for I&70-SO 
bcceuje the 1P60 data relate to the decennial wnsiisdate ol April I. the popu- 
lation pTcltctlcrs relate to luly I. and IhMabcr lorce prelections are annual 
averages based on the Current Population Survey. 



6o.’* *«ci; P-jpulfation r^rojectlons are from the C-S. Department of Com- 
mcrci', BurvJ.u of the Census, and are consWcnl with the projections In 
Curt'Til Population ReportSi Series P-25, Nos. 2W and 325, Series IPB. 
All other da' a are from the C.S. Department ol Labor, Buitau of Labor 
EtaM itlcs. 
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Table E-0. Actual and Pro[octed Employment for Persons 16 Years and Over^ by Occupation Group, 

1960 fo 1976 



Occupation group 


Actual 


Projected ■ 


Number change 
(millions)’ 


Percent Change ■ 


1960 


1965 


'•975 


Number 

(thou* 

sands) 


Percent 

dislrl* 

button 


Number 

(thou- 

sands) 


Percent 

distri- 

bution 


lions) 


Percent 
dtitrl- 
bulion * 


1960-65 


1965-75 


1960-65 


1365-75 


Total emp!o>m<mt K 


65,777 


loao 


71,088 


100.0 


87.2 


100. 0 


6.3 


16.1 


8.1 


22.7 


Piofesslonu! and technical workers 


7.474 


11.4 


8,883 


12.5 


12.9 


14,8 


1.4 


4.0 


ia.9 


45.2 


Managers, offich.ls, and proprietors 


7,067 


10.7 


7,840 


10.3 


9.0 


lad 


.3 


1.7 


3.9 


23,3 


Clerical workers 


9,759 


14.8 


11,129 


15.7 


14.8 


16 9 


1.4 


3.6 


14.0 


32.0 


Sales workers - 


4,216 


A4 


4, 497 


6.3 


5.6 


6.4 


.3 


1. 1 


6 T 


25.0 


Craftsmen and firemen 


8,660 


13.0 


9.222 


13.0 


n.4 


13.0 


.7 


2.1 


7,7 


23.1 


Operatives — 


11.950 


1A2 


131836 


1&8 


14.7 


16. S 


1.4 


1,4 


11.6 


10.5 


Service w orkers . 


8,031 


12.2 


8,936 


12.6 


12.0 


13,8 


,9 


3 ' 


11.3 


34.4 


Notijam) laboi«* 


3,667 


5.4 


3,688 


5.2 


3.6 


4.1 


.1 


-.1 


3.7 


• -2.4 


Farmers and fartt laborers 


5,163 


7.8 


1, 057 


5.7 


3.2 


3.6 


-1.1 


-.9 


-21.4 


-21.6 



■ These projections of civilian cmplovTncnl larame 3 percent unemploy- 
racrt tlie projections of tola. Irtor f>roe shown In the preceding 

tabU'S are consistent with i percent unempk^jmcnt. The lower unemploy* 
ment assumptiV' i implies a slightly larger latvr force; e.g., the total labor 
ioree In 1W75 at 3 percent uneiri/.oymcnt would be about V2.i million as com- 
pojed v;ith 92.2 nlUlon at i percent unemployiaeDt. 



> Based on data *Ji thoor ids. 

> Rspresccls total employment as covered by the Current Population 
Survey. 

' Employment Is projected at (ibout the level ol the past decade: however, 
because 1»5 :tnployraent wes unusually high, reflecting a sharp Increase In 
manufacturing, the projected perc«.ot change iimm 1965 Indicates an apparent 
decline. 



Tabk) E-9. Actual and Projected Employment by Industry Division, 1960 to 1975 

[Numbers In thousandsj 



i 




Actual 




Projected ^ 


Number change 


Percent change 


Indus y division 


I960 


1965 


1975 


Number 


Percent 

distri- 

bution 


Number 


Peroent 

dlstrl- 

bctlon 


Number 


Percort 

dstrl- 

blltlOfl 


1960-65 


1965-75 


1960-63 


1965-75 


Agrlculturu * 


5,723 




4.565 




8,745 




“1,138 


-840 


-19.9 


-18.3 


Total nomgri:ultural wage and salary workers > 


54,234 


Joo.0 


60,8^2 


100.0 


78,040 


100.0 


4 698 


15,208 


12.2 


25.0 


Ooods-produtJng Industries 


20,893 


37,6 


21,880 


3A0 


24,530 


32.3 


1,487 


2^650 


7.3 


12.1 


Mining 


712 


2.8 


682 


1.0 


620 


.8 


-80 


-12 


-11.2 


-1.9 


Contruct oenstruetton 


31885 


5 3 


8, 186 


5.2 


4.190 


5.5 


301 


1,004 


10.4 


31.5 


Manufacturing 


1^796 


31,0 


18,062 


29.7 


19,720 


25.9 


1.266 


1,658 


7.8 


9.2 


Durable goods 


9, 459 


17,4 


10,406 


17.1 


11,450 


15.1 


947 


1,074 


10. 0 


10.3 


Nond irable goods 


7,836 


13,5 


7,656 


12.6 


8,240 


10.6 


820 


554 


4.4 


7.6 


Service-producing Industries 


33,540 


62.4 


88,953 


64.0 


Eb510 


47.7 


5,113 


12, 557 


15.1 


32.2 


Transpfirtatkm and public utlLi’ss 


4,004 


7.4 


4.036 


66 


4,680 


80 


32 


544 


.8 


13.8 


Traniportatloo 


2.M9 


4.7 


3; 532 


4.2 


3.935 


3.9 


-17 


403 


-.7 


15.9 


CpcnnunlcatSoD 


840 


1.8 


SSI 


1.4 


1,020 


1.3 


4l 


139 


4.9 


15.8 


Electric, gas, and sanitary services. 


615 


l.l 


623 


l.O 


625 


.8 


8 


2 


1.3 


.3 


Wholes! Je and mtail trade . 


n, 891 


21.0 


'2, 716 


20.9 


18^115 


21.2 


1, 325 


3,399 


n.e 


26.7 


Whobsale 


8,004 


5.5 


3,312 


5.4 


4,135 


6.4 


308 


823 


10.3 


24.8 


Retail 


8.358 


15.5 


9,404 


15.5 


11,980 


IS. 8 


1,016 


2,576 


12.1 


27.4 


r Inanoi!, Insurance, and real estate 


■2,669 


4.9 


3,023 


5.0 


3,725 


4.9 


354 


702 


13.3 


23.2 


Service and miscellaneous 


7, 423 


13,7 


9,067 


14.9 


12,945 


17.0 


1,664 


3.S.S8 


22.4 


8 


Ooverrment 


8,353 


15.4 


10,091 


15 6 


14,145 


18.6 


1, 738 


4,054 


30.8 


M 2 


Feder al * 


2,270 


4 2 


2,378 


3.9 


2,745 


3.6 


108 


367 


4.8 


15.4 


Stale and local 


6,083 


11.2 


7,714 


12.7 


11, 400 


15.0 


1,631 


a 686 


26.8 


47.8 



■ Rei .>?d 1968. Fee al5o footnote 1, table E-8. 

• Repn sents total employment for pertons U years and over as corrird by 
the Current Population Survey prior to thi change in age limit Introduced In 
1967; Includes w age »nd salary workers, ibv self-employed, and unpaid family 
workers. 

* Reprints wage and salary employracnt as covered by the mon hly 



cstaMlshmcnt survey; e tcludes the self-employed, unp^d family workers 
and domestic workers In households. (These data are not affected by the 
change In the lower age bmit Introduced Into the Current Population Survey 
In 1967.1 

* Data relate to clvlllen emDloy'ment only, escluc*' the Central Intelll- 
gincc and National Secuiily Agencies. 
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Table E-lO. Revised Projected Educotional Attainment of the Civilian Labor Force 25 Yeorsard Over,by Sex 

and Age, 1975 

tNumbers in thousands] 



Sei and years of school completed 


Total. 
28 years 
and over 


25 to 34 
years 


35 to 44 
years 


45 to 54 
years 


55 to 64 
years 


65 years 
and over 


Doth Sexes 














Total; Kiunber 


60,857 


20, 325 


15.S79 


17,745 


12. 616 


3,292 


Percent . 


J00,0 


loao 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


Less than 4 veins high school 


ko 


21.3 


31.2 


38.1 


47.1 


52.? 


4 years high s- t'ool or more . - - 


66.0 


78.7 


68.8 


61.9 


52.9 


47.7 


Elen enfary; iVcss than 5 years 


2.3 


1.0 


1.8 


2.8 


3.7 


5.8 


*; to 7 years. . . 


8.4 


2.1 


16 


6.4 


8.9 


11.6 


S years 1 


8.3 


3.3 


6.3 


9.2 


14.8 


18.1 


High school: 1 to 3 years 


17. » 


15.0 


18.4 


19.8 


19.8 


16.9 


4 years 


30.5 


45.7 


41.6 


38.3 


32.9 


23.2 


College: 1 to 3 yeari>. . . 


11.1 


13.3 


11.1 


10.1 


9 2 


10.2 


4 years or more 


15.4 


19.7 


16,1 


13.4 


10.8 


14.3 


Median years of school eompletec! 


12.4 


12.6 


12.5 


12.3 


12.1 


11.6 


Nf.ttE 














Total: Number*-. . . . 


45,109 


14. 206 


laoci 


10, 723 


7, 790 


2, 087 


Percent 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


Less than 4 years high school 


35.2 


21.9 


31.5 


41.0 


5a7 


65.6 


4 years high school or more 


64.8 


78.1 


68.5 


59.0 


49.3 


44.4 


Elementary: Less Ihjn 5 years > 


2.8 


1.2 


2.3 


3.1 


4.8 


6.2 


5 0 7 years.. 


5.9 


2.3 


5.0 


7.3 


9.8 


12.6 


8 >ears. 


8.8 


3. 0 


6.5 


10.5 


16.0 


19.9 


High school: 1 to 3 years.. 


r.7 


15.0 


17.7 


19.8 


20.1 


16 9 


4 years 


36.7 


^-2 


38.4 


32.9 


29.4 


20.3 


College: i to S years 


11.3 


13.0 


11.5 


10.1 


9. 1 


9.7 


4 years or more 


10. R 


19.8 


18.6 


16,0 


10.8 


14.4 


Median years of school completed 


12.4 


12.6 


12.5 


12.3 


11.9 


11.0 


Female 














Total; Number 


24,748 


0^117 


5. 578 


7,022 

100.0 


i826 


1.205 


Percent 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


Less than 4 years high school 


31.7 


20.0 


■30.6 


33.8 


41.3 


46.5 


4 years high school of more. . - 


68.3 < 


80.0 


69.4 


66.2 


58.7 


53.5 


Elementary: Les- than 5 years L, — 


1.5 


0.5 


1 0 


1.8 


i.8 


61 


5 tf' 7 years 


4.6 


1.7 


3.9 


5.0 


7.4 


9.6 


years 


7.3 


2.9 


6.0 


7.2 


12.8 


15.0 


irigh school: I to 3 years 


18.3 


14.9 


19.7 


19.7 


19.3 


16.8 


4 years 


44.7 


48.0 


47.5 


46.6 


38.5 


28.3 


College; 1 to 3 years 


10.7 


12.6 


10.4 


10.2 


9.4 


11.0 


4 years or more 


12.9 


19.5 


11.5 


9.5 


10.8 


14.2 


Median years ot school completed 


12.4 


12-6 


12.4 


12. 


12.2 


12. 1 



^ fncludea persona with no lormal edacfiHon. 

Souece: Prepared the U.S. Depa-traent of Labor. Bureau of Labo’ 
Statistics. C' ns&tent i'h i^rojectlons of Ibe educational affalnraenl of the 



nopjTatlon publisbed by the U.S. Department of Commerce. Bureaaoftbe 
Census In Current Poputadcn Reports. Series P-?5, hfo. 3B0. These pro- 
ject on s are based upon the educational attainment of the population and 
latx r force as reported la the monthly Current Population Surrey. 
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Table E-11. Manpower Requirements for Individual Goals In Relation fo Final Pemand ExpendfSureSi by 

Occupation Group# 1962 and 1975 



Total 

outlay's 



Total 

final 

demand 



Manpower requlremeuts per bllUon dollars ol Anal demand expendltiuxs i 
(thousands of employees required) 



Type of goal 




expend- 


employ- 






j Man- 


















and year 




itures 


znent 

(thou- 

sands) 


Total 


Profes- 

sional 

andtech- 


Clerical 


Sales 


Crafts- 
men and 


Opera- 


Non* 


Private 

house* 


Other 


Farmers 


1 Mere, 

; omcials, 








workers 1 


workei^ 


tives 


farm 


hold 


service 


end farm 




(Billions of 1962 






Hi cal 


; propri- 






foremen 




laborers 


workers 


workers 


laborers 




dollars) 






wM'kers 


etors 
















Consumer expendi- 
tures: 

1»62 






























$356.8 


$356.8 


42.439 


119.1 


12.2 


14.3 


17,7 


9. 7 


12. 7 




4.7 


36 


11.3 


ia4 


)»75 


659.6 


659.6 


68.649 


88.9 


11.0 


10.3 


14.9 


d9 


a 2 


li.O 


3.3 


4.4 


las 


4.6 


Health and education: 


1962 


62.0 


61.4 


9.060 


147.7 


63.1 


4.1 


16.4 


31 


12. 2 


i 13.1 


3.5 




28.3 


1.9 

,7 


1975 1 


1 167, 5 


166. 3 


: 17. MO 
3,425 


102,9 

136.8 
08. 7 


45.5 


2.5 


13.3 


2. 7 


6.0 


7.2 


1 7 




22,4 


Housing; 

19t)2 


29.4 


27.0 


7.8 


12.6 


12.8 


6.3 


42.5 

33.5 


22.0 


13 8 




-^5 


3.6 
1. 7 


1975 


62.0 


5i. 9 


E.422 


8.t 


0.0 


10.8 


3.8 


17.6 


9,7 




J.6 


International aid; 




7.8 






1962 


5.4 


4.1 


609 


124.3 


10.3 


13.7 


4.9 


13.4 


24.9 


f 1 




3.7 

3.0 


435 

138 


1975 


12.3 


10.1 


812 


80.0 


10.3 


5.7 


12.7 


2.6 


11 1 


11.8 


3.1 




Natural >esources; 






1962 . , 


5.0 


6i4 


652 


120.8 


12.6 

13.0 


ia2 


15.4 


3. 7 


23 4 


22.4 


0,6 

62 




12.2 


9.3 

2.8 


1975. 


16.7 


13.7 


1,201 


87.4 


7.3 


11.4 


2.1 


19.0 


13 6 




9.2 


National defense; • 




1962 


51.5 


31.0 


S.457 
3. 264 

1 


108.4 


16.7 


6.8 


15.5 


3.3 


23.2 

14. S 


33.2 


15 




4. 1 


2.1 


1975 


67.6 


4J.9 


78.0 


17.1 


32 


11.1 


2.1 


2 a; 


3.0 




3.6 


1.0 


Private plant and 












equlpment; 

1962 


43.9 


48.9 


5, 586 


114.2 


11.4 


11.7 


ia2 


36 


2'>.4 


29.3 


9.6 




3.9 


1. 1 


1975 


151.6 


161.6 


11,260 


74.1 


0.6 


. 7.9 


10.7 


2.0 


132 


18.6 


4 8 




3.1 


.3 


Reseercb and devel- 














opment: • 

1962 


16.0 


16.0 


2. 250 


134. 1 


43.7 


7.8 


17.6 


3.9 


7/. 3 


sas 


31 




5.6 


1.3 


1975 


38.0 


38.0 


4.295 


110.6 


4a 3 


a? 


12.9 


2.6 


14.5 


24,7 


3.6 




4.9 


.5 


Social welfare ; 














iwa 


38.3 


37.5 


4.504 


122.4 


16.0 


las 


17.6 


ia2 


13.3 


19.8 


4.7 


3L 


12.9 


11.1 


1975 


02.1 


00.7 


8.395 


0 7 


15.9 


9.S 


lai 


6.2 


8.3 


12.8 


at 


2 H 


12.0 


38 


Transportation: • 




















2a6 










1962 


35.2 


35.2 


3.061 


112. e 


0.7 




132 


38 


23 8 


ao 




34 


1.6 


2975 


' 74.0 


74.5 


5^972 


80.7 


8.? 


as 


10.5 


4.1 


lao 


20.B 


33 




3.6 


.6 


Urban development; 






6,^'i6 
























1962 


64.2 

120.7 


51.6 


122.2 

93.2 


0.8 


13.6 


14.8 


as 


33 4 
27.4 


23.4 


12.8 




4.8 

3.7 


2.6 

1.1 


1975 


100.0 


10,: 30 


8.5 


10.3 


12.2 


3.3 


17.7 


8.6 











> Estimates refer to final demand erpressed In )W2 prices. 

* Estimates refer to emp*u>'ment created in tncfustry by Government 
purchases from industry for defense. 

* loctudes space research and development. 

* Estimates refer to craploj-menl in producing, constructing, distributing, 
and maintaining transportation facllltfes. 

Note: The manpower requlremenis by 19TS are tno^e that would be 
necessary for the achievement of an Illustrative ret of national goals dcslgnod 



to provide overall improvement in the pattern of Am^srlcan life. The require- 
ments for each goalreBect both the direct and Indirect employment resulting 
threugbou' the economy from the expenditures for full achievement of the 
goals. 

Source : "Manpower Requirements for National Objectives In I bo 1070V’ 
(WoshingtoQ: National Planning Association, for the U.9. Department ol 
tabor, Manpower Administration, In process). 
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Table F-1« Fnrollmenrs, Completions, ond Posffroinlng Employment' for Instifutional and On -the* Job 
Training Pregrams Under the MOTA^ August 1962-June 1967 



[Thousands] 



Item 


Total, August 
IdOJuniiW? 


July 1966- 1 

JuneXiWT 


July 955- 
Junc 1956 


August 1963- 
ruoelJW 


Toial 

Enjol'ineats 


790.4 

467.2 


286.4 
153. S 


ms 

' 136.0 


258.2 

157.7 


Comphtlons 


Postti&lning employment 


366,0 


128.0 


109.) 


128.9 


li j' TVTiOXAt PSOOfiAJtS 

Emolunents 


599. 5 


176.5 


177.5 


245.5 


Comihtions - 

FostC'alrilng employment 


361.0 


109.0 


98.0 


1M.0 


271.9 


80.0 


7':.9 


117.0 


On'-ikic-Job Ppogbams 

Enrol Imenls 


190.9 


109.9 


58.3 


22.7 


Comi-letions 


106 2 


54.5 


S8.0 


13.7 


Posit "iilnJng employment 


94.1 


48.0 


34.2 1 


11.9 



I Co;r.pletlons do not Include dropouL®, Posttra'nlng employment followups^ wilh the final occunlng ; year aft< r con pletion of iralnlng.) 

persons who were employed at the time of the lesi followup. (There we thtoo 
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Table F-2. Characleris<tcs of Trainees Enrolled in liisllfulioii<jl and On-lhe-Job Training Programs Under 

Ihe MDTA, Auguil 1962-June 1967 



[Per«tt dlstrlbutfonj 



Cha dcterlstk 


Institutional programs 


On-thO'Joh programs 


Total, 

August 

1962-June 

1967 


July 1965- 
June 1967 


July 1955- 
June 1966 


August 

1962-June 

1965 


Total, 
Aug- st 
l962-’june 
1967 


July 1966- 
June 1067 


July 1066- 
June I960 


August 

1962-June 

1965 


Total: N’umlx:-' (thousands) 


599.5 


176. 5 


177. 5 


246.6 ' 


190.9 


109.0 


68.3 


22. 7 


Percent 


100.0 


100,0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100,0 


100.0 


100.0 


£-e*: 


















Male 


59.4 


57,8 


68.3 


60.8 


69. 9 


67.1 


72.3 


74.0 


Feniftlc 


40.6 


42,2 


41,7 


39.2 


30,1 


32.9 


27,7 


26,0 


Age: 


















Vndor 19 > ears 


15.3 


16.0 


16.9 


13. 2 


13,3 


11. 5 


16.3 


9.5 


»9 to 21 years 


23.2 


23.5 


22.3 


23.3 


22,7 


22.3 


23.2 


22.6 


22 la 34 years 


35.0 


34. 5 


35 2 


36,0 , 


40.7 


42,3 


38.2 


43.2 


35 to 44 years 


l5.S 


14.9 


15.6 


16 9 


13,4 


13.8 


12. 7 


14,5 


45 years and over — 


10,: 


11.1 


11. 0 


10,6 


9.9 


10. 1 


9,6 


10,2 


Race: 


















\Shlte. 


65,1 


59. 5 


62,5 


70.4 


76.4 


75.6 


76,4 


79.4 


Negro. 


32.6 


37. 7 


35.2 


27,6 


21.4 


21.0 


21.9 


17.7 


Other nor.whlte 


2 3 


2.8 


2.3 


2.0 


n. 2 


2.5 


1.7 


2.9 


Famtly status: 


















Tlead 0 * family or household . 


63,6 


63.8 


53.5 


54.3 


49.9 


49.3 


49.6 


64.3 


Other - 


46.4 


46,2 


46." 


45,7 


50,1 


50.7 


50.4 


46 7 


Years of school completed : 






1 


1 










Under E years 


6.0 


7.6 


6.6 


6.5 


5.6 


5.3 


6.1 


5.6 


Syjars --- 


9,7 1 


1 10.7 


9.6 


9.0 


8.1 


7,9 


8.1 


6.3 


9 to 11 years 


35.3 


38.8 


35.8 


32.7 


20.1 


29,4 


28.6 


27.5 


12 years 


42. 0 . 


37.8 


42.0 


44,9 


48.4 


49, 3 


45.4 


47.6 


Over 12 years 


6.1 


5.1 


6. G 


6,9 


8.8 


8,2 


8.8 


11.1 


Years of painful employment: 


















Under 3 years 


33.8 


42.0 


39. 2 


35.6 


40.3 


4ao 


42 0 


33.0 


3 *0 9 years 


?6.8 


35.1 


37.0 


38.3 


35.8 


38. 5 


34.7 


39.2 


10 years or more 


24.4 


22.9 


23 8 


23. 1 


23.9 


23.3 


23.3 


27 8 


Number ol dependents: 


















0 


46.1 


48.9 


47.6 


43.0 


46.0 


46.3 


47.6 


38. 9 


1 person 


15. 5 


14 4 


15.4 


16.2 


17,5 


17,6 


17,2 


18.3 


2 persons. 


13 3 


12.1 


12.6 


14, 7 


13,5 


13.6 


13.1 


15.6 


3 frersons 


9.8 


8.9 


9.4 


10.6 


10.4 


lO. 1 


0 


12 5 


4 persons. , . 


6.3 


6.1 


6.2 


6.6 


8,0 


6.9 


J 


7.2 


5 persoris and over 


9 0 


9.6 


8.9 


8.9 


6.6 


6.6 


6 3 


7. 5 


Wpge earner status: 


















Primary 


03.0 


68,5 


65.5 


69.5 


65.5 


65.1 


€2.4 


63.3 


Otli.r 


37.0 


31.5 


34.5 


40.5 


36.5 


34.9 


37.6 


36.7 


KJipibihl V If.r allowance : 


















Yes... 


72.8 


^2A 


78.7 


63.8 


17.1 


16. 6 


17.1 


24 7 


No 


27.2 


17,9 


21.3 


38.2 


82.9 


83.4 


82, 9 


75 3 


Type dI trelTiirp allov'arice I'or v, hlch eligible: 


















Heputar. - 


47.9 


41.8 


39.0 


86,1 


48.3 


44.8 


43.5 


75. S 


Auprnenff 1 


35.0 


44.0 


45.6 


15.4 


39.2 


51.9 


30.6 


5.2 


Vrilb 


I7 I 


14 2 


16.4 


18.6 


12.6 


3.3 


25.9 


19.3 


UriOinployrTif i,t b; sura nee (him ant: 


















Yea 


15.9 


10.3 


13.2 


21 g 


68 


6 1 


5.7 


14 0 


No 


, 84 I 


89. 7 


86 8 


78.7 


93 2 


93.9 


94.3 


85. 0 


Public B-sslE a nee redpiei ' 


















Ye? *. 


i0,8 


.2 1 


11.2 


9.5 


2,6 


2.6 


2, 7 


2 t 


No 


1 89 2 


87 9 


88.8 


90. 5 


07.4 


97.4 


97,3 


e: y 


Prior employment status: 


1 
















Vtiemploycd 


85.2 


80.2 


82 8 


89.8 


61,2 


68.4 


62 8 


65 y 


Family farmworkpr 




.6 


1.0 


2.0 


.4 


.4 


.6 


. 5 


Reentrant to labor force ' 


2. 5 


3.2 


3.6 


l.Q 


2.9 


3.7 


2.2 


1.1 


Underemployed 


10 9 


16,0 


12.7 


7.2 


35 5 


37. 5 


34.4 


32 S 


Dural Ion o* unemployment : 


















Under 5 weeks 


1 33 3 


5: 4 


3? 5 


30. C 


45 2 


45,6 


46. 6 


43 4 


5 to 14 weeks 


23.3 


23 9 


22.9 


24 2 


22 3 


23. 1 


21.3 


’3 r. 


1 S to weeks 


13.3 


13.1 


12.6 


11 0 


10.6 


11,0 


10.1 


U.4 


27 to 52 wMl s 


JO. 6 


9 3 


10.2 


11.3 


7.3 


6.9 


7. 5 


8.r 


Over K weeks 


19 3 


17.3 


18.8 


20. f. 


U 6 


13.4 


15 6 


13 4 


Pi loT mllhary service: 


















Veteran 


2.3. 5 


1 21.4 


25 2 


; 23,2 


30,3 


28.3 


32. 8 ^ 


30, r 


Reketcc 


3 5 


5 8 


i 4. 6 


1 13 


3.8 


4 3 


3.7 : 


1 4 


Other r f-nv(1f ri n 


:s 0 




70 3 


1 75 5 


6V9 


67.4 


63 5 : 

I 


67 y 


Hand. af.[<d 


1 


( 










1 




Yf« 


8 2 


1 JO. 0 1 


; 8. 4 1 


7,0 


4 4 


4. 5 1 


4.4 j 


3 5 


No 


91 8 


1 90 0 j 


«.,6i 


M.O 


95 6 


95 5 ; 
1 


PS 6 






Toble f-3. Charotferisties of Trainees Enrolled in inslitulional Train ng rrograms Under fhe MDTA, by 

Sfale, fiscal Year 1967 



State 


Number 

of 

enroUees 

(thou- 

sands) 


Percent of total 


M:lo 


White 


Age 


Education 


Vnd-T 21 
yea.s 


2J to 44 
ycurs 


4.3 years 
and over 


S years 
or less 


9toM 
ye irs 


12 years 
or more 


I'niteil 


K6.5 


1 

1 57.8 


59.5 


39.5 


•>9.4 


11.1 


18.3 


38.8 


42.9 


Alabama 


2,0 ' 


' 53.0 


40.5 


37.3 


52.2 


10.5 


18.3 


36.0 


45.7 


Alairka - 


.fi 


44.8 


54.5 


31.4 


56.0 


12.6 


16.7 


32.6 


50.7 


Arizona - 


1. 1 


51.6 . 


71.3 


35.6 


55.6 


8.8 


22.1 


33.6 


44.3 


Arkansas 


1.9 


50.6 ; 


72.5 


34.1 


50.0 


15.9 


19.7 


23.6 


56.7 


California 


13.2 


i 57,5 


51,5 


36.1 


52.0 


11.9 


11.9 


42.5 


45.6 


Colon* Jo 


1.2 


52.9 : 


88.3 


24.1 


61.8 


14.1 


13.8 


41.7 


44.5 


Connecticut 


3 2 


47.7 ; 


43.3 


40.1 


49,3 


10.6 


30.3 


41.0 


28.7 


Delaware — 


.4 


45,0 


33. 1 


26.0 


57,0 


16, 4 


23.8 


50.8 


25.4 


District of Colurabia - 


2,0 


58.2 1 


13.2 


33.2 


58,5 


8.3 


14.3 


40.9 


44.8 


Florida . - 


3.5 


10.5 ! 


44.3 


43.6 


47,0 


9.4 


15,0 


38.8 


46.2 




l.C 


40.2 ' 


4S.4 


35.8 


53.6 


10.3 


14.8 


36.6 


48.6 


Guam 


.3 


1 52,7 ^ 


5,2 


93.2 


6.8 . 


0 


6.8 


35.1 


58.1 




1 


33.2 


1 23.9 


39.4 


47.0 


13 6 


9.5 


25.9 


04.6 


Idaho - - 


,7 


55.8 


! 95.3 


23.0 


W,2 


to. 8 


16.0 


27.1 


56.9 




1 10.0 


47.4 


42.6 


38. 0 


51.4 


ir.o 


16.0 


43.6 


40 4 




1 3.G 


47,9 


56.8 


29,4 


56. 0 


14.6 


15.2 


42.8 


42.0 




1.5 


70,6 


89.7 


41.2 


37.7 


21.1 


17.8 


33.9 


48.3 




' 1.1 


63.8 


58.9 


30.7 


40.0 


29.3 


19.3 


41.4 


39.3 






73,3 


92 8 


33.9 


50 3 


15. n 


47.1 


21.9 


31.0 




1 2,4 


00,7 


49.0 


53.9 


38.7 


7.4 


16.0 


33.9 


50.1 


Maine - 


4.9 


43,: 


98.8 


46.5 


3S.5 


15. t) 


20.3 


30.2 


49.5 




2.7 


38.7 


43 5 


40.9 


47.7 




15.9 


40.0 


44.1 




5.0 


58,1 


80.2 


37,6 


45.8 


10. H 


23.6 


38. 5 


37.9 




8.2 


49.2 


47.5 


37.3 


53,1 


9.0 


13.2 


35.7 


51.1 


Minnesota 


3 2 


00.5 


91,7 


40.2 


48.4 


n.< 


13.3 


27.6 


59.1 




0.0 


70.8 


35.0 


25.2 


58.3 


16. n 


45.4 


28.8 


25.8 




3.S 


60.4 


61.1 


29.3 


57.8 


12. t) 


22.7 


41.5 


35.8 




.5 


63.9 


87.1 


20.5 


63.4 


16,’. 


24.7 


34.0 


41.3 




1. 2 


48. B 


80.1 


39.5 


49 4 


11. 1 


9.5 


30.9 


51.6 




1.2 


43.0 


74.6 


22.5 


59,4 


18.1 


3.7 


27.3 


69.0 


Xew llaiijpshlre 


.S 


85, 5 


98.6 


38.0 


49.7 


12. a 


23. 6 


28.9 


47.5 




4.0 


56.8 


47.9 


38.8 


46.2 


15. 0 


20.8 


42.4 


36. S 


New Mexico - 


1.0 


38.0 


89.2 


46.0 


49.4 


4.0 


4.3 


19.7 


76.0 




19.7 


58.9 


47.3 


52,7 


39.3 


8, 0 


10.5 


50.2 


33.3 


North Carolina 


2.1 


62.8 


45. Ir 


44.0 


43.6 


12,4 


23.6 


32.0 


44.4 


N^orth Dakota ' 


.6 


69.4 


97.8 


36.2 


52,5 


11. a 


22,5 


23,9 


53.6 




6 4 


62.3 


59.3 


48.8 


43.3 


7, 0 


13.7 


40.7 


4.V6 


Oklahoma 


1 2, 0 


62.2 


04.2 


28.2 


54.4 


17.4 


18.3 


43.8 


37.9 


Ofo?oa - 


' .6 


46.7 


91.3 


29.4 


53.7 


16.0 


16.2 


33.1 


50.6 


Penns ylyrnlA- 


13. 8 


71.8 


66,1 


38.3 


51.4 


10. a 


10.2 


32.3 


57.5 


Puerto Rico 


2. 1 


85. 6 


76.5 


27.1 


67.7 


5.;! 


19.9 


33.6 


40.5 


Rhode Island - - 


.8 


66.3 


86.7 


50.5 


30.0 


D. 5 


20.9 


37.4 


41.7 


Sauth Carolina 


2.7 


40.4 


44.2 


39.1 


47.9 


13.0 


29.8 


33.5 


36.7 


South Dakota 


.2 


50.9 


86.9 


34.1 


55.2 


10.7 


12.3 


27.8 


59.9 


Tcnncsrce - — 


6.8 


65.9 


63.2 


42.4 


47 1 


10.1 


28.9 


32.5 


38.6 


Texas • - 


8. 1 


61.5 


63. 4 


32.7 


56,7 


10. 0 


21.1 


41.8 


37.1 




.9 


48.0 


94.6 


59.2 


M.3 


7. 1 


10. B 


47.5 


41.7 


Vermont 


.8 


53.2 


100.0 


44.4 


39.5 


15. :i 


23.9 


29.0 


47.1 


Virginia 


1.8 


60.8 


73.8 


37.8 


50,5 


n, 7 


25.2 


29.7 


45.1 


Virgin Islands 


. 1 


0 


9.1 


20.0 


72.0 


0 


4.0 


16.0 


80,0 


Washington 


3.0 


55.2 


75,1 


44.0 


44.1 


11.0 


20,8 


48.9 


30.3 


West Virginia 


.9 


69.0 


92.4 


24 3 


63.4 


12. i 


20.9 


31.1 


40.0 


\VlscoaslD 


3.5 


63.7 


65.9 


50.1 


41.7 


B. 2 


12.0 


42.6 


45.4 


Wyoming 


.3 


40.4 


91.3 


44.7 


46.8 


8. 5 


7.4 


27. 7 


M.9 



o 
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Table F-4. r^aractensrfcs of Trainees Enrolled In On-the-Job Training Programs Under the M07A, by 

State, Fiscal Year 1967 



Unlled Stales.. 



A-abama 

Alaska 

Arizona 

Arkansas 

California 

Colorado 

Connoclkut 

Delaware 

District of Columbia.. 
Florida-- 



Georgia 

He wall 

Idaho 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine 



Maryland 

MawachuscUs 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

Montana 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

New Hampshire.. 



New Jersey 

New Mcilco 

New York 

North Carolina- 
North Dakota. . 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 

Penr\sylvanla 

Puerto Rico 

Rhode Island... 

South Carolina. 
South Dakota. . 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Utah 

Vermont. 

Virginia 

Washington 

West Virginia .. 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 





Percent of total 


N umber 












of 








Age 




enrollees 












(thou* 

sands) 


Male 


White 


Vnder22 


22 to 44 


45 years 








jears 


years 


and ovoi 


109.9 


67.1 


75 6 


33.7 


56.2 


1J. L 


1.5 

C> 


T?.4 


Si. 7 


31.3 


Cl.O 


7.7 


1.5 


M.i 


84.4 


22.9 


60.7 


16.4 


2.1 


52.5 


86.9 


26.7 


65.2 


8.L 


14.8 


75.7 


67.8 


37.7 


54.3 


8.0 


1.4 


68.2 


83.9 


33.1 


60.1 


6.8 


L. 5 


69.3 


74.“ 


43.7 


46.8 


7.3 


.3 


(0 


(>) 


(») 


<0 


(*> 


1.0 


70.3 


41.1 


23 0 


69. 7 


7.3 


3.0 


61.0 


70,? 


25.7 


60. C 


14.0 


3.6 


53.4 


85.1 


30. L 


65.7 


4.2 


.8 


38.7 


23.4 


2;. .1 


60,7 


10.8 


.1 


88 2 


89.8 


26.3 


87.6 


6.1 


4.4 


63.1 


65.5 


31.5 


58.0 


10.5 


3.0 


61.8 


81.1 


29.9 


60.8 


9.3 


1.5 


53.7 


%.4 


3.1.0 


54 9 


13. L 


1.4 


84.8 


86. 1 


40.4 


50.9 


8.7 


2.2 


8j.7 


88. L 


40.9 


50.8 


8.3 


1.9 


86.7 


fil3 


:,L.6 


57.9 


7.5 


1.2 


54.0 


1 99.2 


37 7 


55.4 


6.9 


.7 


74.7 


69.1 


39.2 


49.6 


11.2 


1.9 


70.7 


94.0 


33.8 


54.2 


12.0 


4.7 


63.7 


64.0 


26.6 


59.9 


13.5 


1.6 


49.2 


94.3 


38. » 


48.5 


13.1 


1.2 


86.0 


74.8 


37.7 


53.9 


8.4 


2.0 


68.6 


66.8 


34.6 


.57.2 


8.2 


^ .2 


69.7 


85.6 


32.3 


51.5 


18.2 


.5 


68.6 


96.5 


41.9 


47.0 


11.1 


.6 


38.3 


65.0 


33.6 


44.1 


22.3 


.3 


42.3 


100.0 


2«.4 


51.3 


20.3 


5.2 


56.6 


€1.0 


38.6 


49.1 


12.3 


.1 


67.1 


79.1 


37.1 


60. C 


2.9 


8.7 


73.3 


€9.3 


37,0 


62.2 


10.8 


2.6 


49.6 


77. ^ 


37.7 


55.8 


6.5 


.3 


93.0 


97.S 


33. L 


59.9 


7.0 


4. 1 


81.0 


76.8 


39.2 


53.8 


7.0 


.7 


55,2 


66.6 


19.0 


71.6 


9 4 


1.3 


53.1 


96.6 


21.2 


50.8 


28.0 


6.3 


53.2 


66.0 


35.7 


49.7 


14.6 


1.4 


67. 5 


72.8 


56.7 


39.4 


3.9 


.4 


96.9 


96. L 


28.5 


62.5 


9.0 


2.8 


47.3 


72 0 


31.3 


58.9 


9.8 


i * 


46.2 


92.1 


26.2 


57.7 


18.1 




79.7 


83.8 


24.2 


64.6 


112 


' 3.5 


81. L 


76.4 


33.0 


€1.4 


5.6 




59.8 


98.9 


27.2 


€2.9 


9.9 


‘ .3 


93.6 


99.5 


40.2 


55.1 


4.7 


1 1.0 


64.3 


60.7 


35.8 


58.5 


5.7 


1 .8 


50.8 


84.6 


29.0 


52.0 


19.0 


' 1.6 


76.5 


94.5 


23.4 


60.0 


18.6 


2.6 

1 <’> 


62.6 


92.4 


37.5 


50.5 


12.0 










^1 



8 years 
Or less 



15.4 



14.6 
1?.4 

8.7 
10.9 

19.1 
(»J 

7.5 

17.2 

L2.5 

13.6 
7.2 

11.3 

7.7 
13.1 

5.4 

23.7 

17.6 
23.5 

20.8 
16.8 
12.0 
LI. 8 

15.7 
! 0 . 2 

37.3 

8.4 

15.0 

23.5 

17.8 

11.8 

15.6 
18.9 

25.6 

10. 1 

15.5 

7.4 

11.5 

27.6 

10.3 

33.5 
21.2 

21.6 

7.6 
4.1 
6.9 

18.6 
8.6 
16.1 
10.6 



9 to tl 
years 



30.7 



26.4 

35.0 

26.4 
33 6 

35.0 

(0 

?6.5 

32.7 

31.1 

25.0 

29.6 

33.9 

28.0 

24.6 

17.0 

27.3 

31.2 

35.9 

27.0 

32.5 

30.4 

24.0 

28.0 
27.1 

29.3 

23.0 

36.1 

33.8 

34.6 

44.1 
1 

32. 7 

:i.o 

27.3 

32.8 

18.8 

30.6 

34.0 

27.2 

38.4 

27.4 

28.1 

22.2 

29.6 

23.9 

38.7 

22.4 
28.0 

22.4 



12 years 
or rtiore 



53.9 



59.0 

47.6 

bC.9 

55.5 

45.9 



50.1 

53.4 

61.4 

63.2 
54. S 

64.3 

62.3 

77.6 
yO.O 

51.2 

40.6 

52.2 

50.7 

57.8 

64. 2 

56.3 

62.7 

33.4 

68.6 

48.9 

42.7 

47.6 

44.1 

'8.3 

44.4 

43.4 

62.6 

51.7 

73.8 

57.9 

38.4 

62.5 

28.1 
51.4 
50.3 

70.2 

66.3 
69.2 
42.7 

69.0 

55.9 

67.0 



^ Less than 50 c nrfUees; number too small to warrant percent distiibution. 



^ Adequate data not available. 
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Tobfe F-5. Training Opporlunitbs qnd Federal Funds Authorized for Institutional and On-the-iob 
Training Programs Under the MDTA, by StatOi August 1962-June 1967* 



{Tbousandfl 



State 


1 

Total, August 1M2-Jun« 1967 


1 

July i9»-JuDe 1967 


Tral 'ing opportunities 


Federal funds aulhorIreJ 


Trala'ng opportunities 


Federal funds autborlred 


Totj>^ 


Institu* 

tlonal 


Onlhe- 

fob 


lolal 


Institu- 

tional 


On-thc* 

Job 


Total 


Institu- 

tional 


On-tho 

Job 


Total 


Institu- 

tional 


On-the- 

job 


United Slates 


9S0,^ 


634.2 


355.6 


$1,162,342 


$963, 


fl9S, 513 


285.0 


132.3 


152.7 


$334, S26 


$?40,ei3 


$93,713 


Alabama.. 


14.6 


11.6 


3.1 


17. 615 


15.650 


1,765 


3.9 


2.1 


1.8 


4,466 


3,600 


866 


Alaska. 


3.3 


3.1 


.2 


6,629 


5.656 


73 


.4 


.3 


. ^ 


354 


801 


68 


Arizona 


8.8 


6.6 


3.2 


I', 097 


8,098 


1,994 


2.2 


1. 1 


1. 1 


3,185 


2,327 


858 


Arksmsas 


9.2 


5.1 


U 


8 13? 


6,604 


1,32-8 


3.9 


1.1 


2.1 


3,279 


2,618 


661 


California 


118.1 


64.8 


53.3 


136,443 


no. 6S6 


25,557 


37.4 


13.5 


23.8 


46,770 


34,268 


12,50? 


Colorado... 


8.8 


6.3 


3.1 


12,403 


10,534 


1,869 


2.0 


.8 


1.2 


3,126 


2,409 


717 


Conned leu t 


23.3 


17.2 


6.2 


15,638 


11,290 


4,245 


4.1 




1.8 


4,065 


2,581 


1.4S4 


Delaware 


2.2 


1.4 


.8 


2, 596 


2, 231 


264 


-6 


.2 


.4 


609 


394 


216 


District of Columbia 


12.5 


7.1 


M 


9, 626 


6, 405 


3,221 


4. I 


2-6 


1.5 


2,9S0 


2, 235 


744 


Florida 


20.1 


14.6 


5.3 


20,469 


17,843 


2,626 


6.3 


3.0 


2.3 


6,063 


4,815 


1,278 


Qeorgia 


19.9 


10.6 


9.4 


20, 139 


13,843 


6, 296 


1.8 


1.9 


2.9 


5,366 


3, 107 


2.254 


Guam 


.2 


.2 


0 


330 


330 


0 


(') 


(») 


0 


44 


41 


0 


Hawpii 


3.5 


1.9 


1.6 


2,777 


1,778 


999 


.4 


.3 


, 1 


668 


632 


126 


Idaho 


1.6 


1.2 


.4 


2,792 


2,398 


394 


.4 


.2 


-2 


830 


672 


158 


ni'nols 


61. P 


4a 6 


21.3 


80,999 


66,052 


14,947 


14.7 


8.1 


6.6 


18,791 


13,003 


5,738 


In, Lana 


16.9 


11.6 


6,2 


22,C31 


18,602 


4,227 


5.4 


2.6 


2.6 


6,091 


3,771 


2,320 


Iowa 


8.9 


6. 1 


2.8 


14, 123 


12,153 


1,970 


2.9 


1.4 


1.5 


4, 010 


2,639 


1,371 


Kansas 


10.4 


6.4 


6.0 


13,631 


12,385 


1,246 


3.6 


.9 


2.7 


3, 045 


2,234 


811 


Kentucky 


20.1 


14.4 


8 7 


30,450 


28,128 


2,322 


5.8 


3.0 


2.8 


7,941 


6,647 


1,291 


Ixmlslana 


14.5 


6.5 


9.0 


14,668 


11,442 


3, 226 


4.6 


1 6 


3.0 


4. 661 


3,806 


856 


Maine 


i1.2 


7.9 


3 3 


7, 115 


6,041 


1,074 


2.2 


1.3 


.9 


1.924 


1,494 


430 


Maryland 


12.7 


8.7 


4.0 


11,645 


8,886 


2,759 


5.5 


3.S 


1.7 


6,02S 


4,115 


1.913 


Massachusetts 


31.0 


23.6 


7.4 


38.476 


33, 618 


4,858 


8.3 


5.3 


3.0 


10,534 


8,376 


2,163 


Michigan 


4a 5 


26. 9 


13. e 


59, 436 


48, 987 


10,449 


10.0 


5.0 


5.0 


14.455 


20,177 


4.288 


Minnesota 


16.2 


r..5 


4,7 


23,034 


21,089 


1,945 


3.8 


2-6 


1-3 


5, 137 


4,320 


817 


Mississippi 


13.0 


7.7 


6.3 


21,719 


17,692 


4,127 


3.7 


1.7 


2.0 


4,742 


3,697 


1,096 


Missouri 




J6.7 


6.4 


31,686 


26, 746 


5,840 


4.8 


2.1 


2.7 


8, 454 


4,955 


3,504 


Montana 


Z 4 


2.6 


.8 


4,466 


3,870 


596 


1.0 


.6 


,4 


1,313 


877 


436 


Nebraska..,. 


6 1 


1 ^ 0 


1. 1 


8, 718 


8 359 


359 


I.l 


.8 


-3 


1,637 


i,509 


128 


Nevada 


4 4 


1 1 


1.3 


5, 013 


4,451 


667 


.7 


.4 


.3 


942 


717 


225 


Npw Wampshlrp 


4.6 


1 .'-4 


1.4 


4,221 


3. 745 


476 


.4 


.5 


.4 


1.062 


863 


144 


New Jersey 


^ 9 


20.5 


19.4 


44, 525 


35, 347 


9,179 


14.9 


5.6 


9.3 


14,456 


9,891 


4,565 


New Me-clco 


3 


2.9 


.4 


4,459 


4,191 


268 


, , , 


.5 


.2 


1.303 


1.109 


194 


New York 


93,5 




35.4 


127, 753 


107,112 


20,641 


31.2 


12.3 


19.9 


38, 205 


26,938 


11,267 


'‘Wtb Carolina 


19.9 


1 ^ 4 


11,0 


17, 085 


13,652 


3,233 


5.9 


2. 1 


3,8 


5, 724 


4,166 


1,658 


North Dakota 


3.5 




M 


6, 543 


6,658 


SS5 


1.9 


,7 


.3 


1.928 


1,565 


363 


Ohk.. 


42.5 


31.1 


11.1 


61,712 


43, 901 


7,811 


10.6 


6.3 


4.3 


14. 543 


11,276 


3,273 


^./xlahoma 


9 8 


■’ 8 


2. 0 


9,074 


8,060 


1,014 


4.1 


r 7 


1.4 


3,429 


2, 727 


702 


Oregon 


9 7 


, s 


' 3.2 


10,051 


8,326 


1,725 


3.2 


1.2 


2.0 


2.913 


1,770 


1,143 


FenrLsylTanIa 


49.8 


1 3:. 4 


17.4 


62, 832 


51,453 


11,374 


16l1 


6.9 


9.2 


14,372 


12,294 


7,073 


Puerto Rico . - 


IP 3 


J1.7 


1 7.6 


12,9M 


11,358 


1,605 


4.1 


1.6 


2. 5 


2, 482 


7,079 


403 


Rhode Island 


1 3 


2.7 


1 1.1 


4,823 


4,149 


674 


.8 


. 5 


.3 


1,143 


SS7 


256 


Booth Carolina 


16 1 


10, f. 


5.2 


14,468 


13, 343 


1.125 


53 


1.9 


3.4 


3,482 


2,664 ' 


818 


Bcuth I'ahota 


3 3 


14 


1.9 


4,467 


3,670 


sq; 


1 1 


.4 


.7 


1,626 


1,096 


630 


Ternessce 


h 


11.6 


10.0 


22, 711 


18, 124 


S,682 


5.3 


2.1 


3.2 


5,680 


3,881 1 


1,799 


Texas 


3J, 1 


20.6 


116 


35, 764 


26,770 


e,994 


10.1 


5.3 


4.8 


I2,S84 


9,128 1 


3,456 


Utah 


4 1 


2.9 


1.2 


6, 863 


6,111 


752 


1. 1 


-6 


5 


1,336 


1,054 1 


282 


Vermont 


3.0 


2.5 


.5 


4,187 


3, 


419 


.5 


.3 


.2 


493 


372 


121 


Virginia 


1? 8 


! 9.5 


3.3 


12,413 


10,S58 


j,555 


3.4 


2.1 


l.S 


3,719 


2,747 


972 


Virgin Islands 


8 


' .8 


0 


279 


262 


17 


.1 


1 


0) 


64 


48 


17 


Washington... . 


21. i 


17.2 


4.2 


17 jOO 


1 5, 274 


2,326 


4.6 


2 n 


1.7 


5,130 


3, 


1,352 


West Vfrginia 


13. 7 


7.1 


r 6.8 


1,961 


8,383 


3, 678 


8.3 


1 . 


5.1 


4,768 


2,23.8 


2,530 


Wlscortsln 


18.5 


12 3 


1 6.2 


J,470 


17,602 


3, 909 


5.1 


2.0 


2.6 


5,224 


4,836 1 


1,388 


Wyoming 


14 


1.2 


“2 


2, 618 


2,459 


157 


.3 


.2 




744 


655 ! 


89 



> EiOu<3es S23,612,OCO and 49> « ‘ opcK rtunUlcs” albcatM for section 241 of the MDTA 

other-than-skill training. AL^o. h- . it. rg /uly l 1965, Includes training > Less than 50 trainees, 

opportunftica and Federal fund> ji I' r'’ fr>r Rede veTopmenl Areas under 
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Tabh F-6. Training Slafu t of Re^fstered Apprentices in Selk^cted Trades, 1947-^6 



1947.. . 

1949.. . 

1949.. .. 

1950.. .. 

1951.. .. 

1952.. .. 

1953.. .. 

1954.. . 
IQ55... 

1955.. .. 

1957.. .. 

1958. . .. 

1959. . 
I960-. - 
196’ . . 

1962. . . 

1963.. . 

1964.. . 

1965.. .. 



1952 

1953 

1954 

1955 

1958 

1957 * 

1958 

1959 

I960. 

1961 

1962 

1963 

1964 

1965 

1966. 



1952 

1953 

1954 

1955 

1956 

1957 

1958. 

1959. 

1980 • 

1961 

1962 

1963 

1964 

1965 

1966 



1952.. 

1953.. 

1954.. 

1955.. 

1956. . 

1957. . 
’958.. 

1959. . 

1960. . 

1961. . 

1962. . 
196-3. . 

1964. . 

1965. . 
1966. 



In tralialng at 
beginning o! year 


App ren t ice ac l to ns d uri ng year 


In training at end 
of yev 


New registrations I 
and reinstatements! 


Completions 


Canoeliationst 


Total, all trades * 


131,217 


91238 


7.311 


25.190 


192,954 


192, 954 


8o, 918 


13.375 


35.117 


23a^ 


23a 380 


66,745 


25.045 


41.257 


2^823 


23a 823 


60,186 


38.533 


49.747 


20^729 


202,729 


63,8^1 


33. 754 


66, 845 


171 on 


» 172,477 


62,842 


33.098 


43, 689 


158, 532 


158,532 


73, 620 


28. 561 


43,333 


160,258 


160,:'" 


58, 939 


i 27.383 : 


; 33, 139 


158,675 


me-. 5 


67, 265 


24.795 1 


1 26,423 


174, 722 


174, 722 


71 062 


27. 231 


33,416 


188,137 


> 189,684 


69,638 


30. 356 


33, 275 


185,691 


185,691 


49, 569 


30, 647 


26,913 


177,695 


177,695 


66,230 


37,375 


40, 545 


166,005 


>172,161 


51irx) 


31, 727 


33,406 


161,128 


1 161,128 


49, 482 


28,547 


26,4<4 


155.649 


1 155. 64S 


55, 590 


25, 918 


2a 434 


158,887 


1 158,887 


57,204 


26, 029 


2a 744 


163, 3 IS 


1 163,318 


59, 960 


25, 744 


27,001 


170,533 


1 i;a533 


68,507 


24,917 


30,168 


183,955 


1 183,955 


85,031 


26,511 


1 34,964 


207,511 


Cons! ruction trades 


77,920 


33,316 


15, 679 


18.756 


76. 801 


76,801 


37, 102 


13, 523 


18, 393 


81,987 


81,987 


31238 


15,537 


18,951 


81, 737 


61,737 


47,238 


13, 444 


H632 


100,899 


100,699 


42,873 


14,588 


iaS65 


112.619 


1 114,166 


■38, W6 


17, 344 


24, 466 


110,862 


110,862 


31 4S5 


2^255 


ia27S 


108,814 


108,614 


37,894 


21,067 


18.942 


106,699 


106,699 


33,939 


16,656 


^1,019 


102.963 


102,963 


33,446 


17, 251 


18.407 ' 


100,751 


lOO, 751 


36,994 


16,477 


18,222 


103.046 


103.048 


36,763 j 


15, 559 


17,337 


106,913 


ioaei3 


38, 556 I 


16,286 


10, 347 


109,836 


109,836 


41,379 


16,201 


30,082 


114,932 


114,932 


46,120 


16,352 


22,507 


122,193 


Metalvorklng trades 


14, 645 


5, 553 


2, 149 


2,552 


15.497 


15,497 


9,143 


2, 210 


3,292 


;9,138 


19,138 


6,352 


3,641 


3, 418 


18,431 


18, 431 


7,797 


3, 617 


2.176 


20.435 


20, 435 


8,058 


4,253 


2,622 


21,618 


21,618 


8, 2S9 


4, 740 


4. 740 


20. 427 


20, **-7 


3, 400 


2,511 


2,357 


IS, 929 


18, 929 


5,789 


3,537 


2,439 


IS, 742 


24, 698 


7, 8^6 


1986 


3,963 


23. 795 


i 23, 795 


6,819 


4,719 


3,f»9 


22,226 


22,226 


8,351 


3.r,ii 


3,428 


23,538 


1 23,538 


9. 019 


3, 799 


3, 927 


24,831 


' 24,831 


la 704 


3,9.^ 


3,652 


27,960 


27,960 


11032 


3,770 


1123 


34.099 


. 34,099 


21.913 


4,799 


6.461 


44,757 


Printing trades 


10,069 


2,651 


2, 513 


,.v-! 


8,680 


8,6S0 


1064 


1,959 


1,14m ' 


9,636 


9, 636 


3,8M 


2,093 


1,352 


10,075 


10.075 


6, 556 


1,435 


C'OS 


14,198 


14,1»S 


3,590 


1,966 


1,326 


14,496 


14. 496 


3,679 


1,844 


2,113 


14,218 


11218 


2,167 


1.S53 


1,014 


13,418 


13,418 


2,050 


1,8A3 


92. 


17,743 


12, 743 


3,126 


1.675 


935 


13,259 


13, 259 


2,968 


2.526 


864 


12,837 


12,837 


3,222 


2,286 


1.005 


12,768 


12,768 


3, 106 


2,569 


1,178 


12,129 


12,129 


2,400 


2,267 


845 


11,417 


11,417 


2,587 


1,565 


757 


n.O'i 


11,682 


3.511 


1,692 


1,138 


I2,3f3 



1 iT^dudrj Tofunt'» 0 ' quii5, layofls di?<liaryr^, cutof-^Ut? (ran^ffr, up- 
f ra'lirij! » iiMn cfria'n tradrs. an<1 su^^pfrisinn^ for m11iUr>- r^rTicr. 
f A1.10 Inrludrs m !'<'<' Ilaneouj tradf'. fshowri srpiral^-’y. 

* The difTcn:ncf from Ihe mimh^er in Iralnlnf! al *he end of the prrTio’.ia jear 



rrRecIs rtvL'Iona in the reportfr? syjtom 
' Includfn lathe: s t»ePinntnfj 1957, 

Mndt;de!! new t-adris hepirvnirf! mainly 

coppersmith?. blarlt?}nilh?, and airplane mtrhanlc.<. 



FcM?rr.ith?, 



6 '^ 
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Table F-7. Nonfarm Placemen s by Sfafe Empfoymeil 51ecorify AjienCies and Other EmpfoymenI Service 

Activities, 1966-67 

(TbodsiulsJ 



State 



United States 5,815 ' 



Alabama 

A'aska 

Arizona 

Arkansas 

California 

Colorado 

Connecticut 

Delaware. 

Dir .rict of Columb'a 
Florida 



Georgia. . 

Hawaii 

Idaho 

Illlnol': 

Indiana. . . 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky. 
Louisiana. 
Maine 



MarylaiKl 

M a.s.sac hu.se tts ! 15Si 

Michigan. . 

Minnesota 

Mlssissipr* 

Missouri 

Montana.. 

Nebraska 

Nevada..-.- 

New Uatupshirc. . . 

New Jersey 

New .Mexico 

New York 

North Carolina 

North Dakota 

Ohio.. 

Oklahoma 

Oregon.. 

Fti’.ns} Ivania. . . 

Puerto Kico 

Ilhodc Island 



South Carolina.. 
South Dakota. . 

Tennessee 

Tenas 

I t ah 

\>rinont 

Virginia 

\Yas'nln?ton 

West Vug ini a... 

WLsconslii 

Wyoming 



S'^onfarm placements 


Other selected employment service activities 


Total 


.Mam facturing 
Ind'iStT'es 


Age 

’'nder 22 
years 


group 

45 years and | 
over 


Nod form job 
openings regis- 
tered 


Job applicants 


1 

j Counseling 
Interviews 


1 

Aptitude and 
profldency 
tests 


11(67 


1966 


19€7 


19C6 


1967 


1966 


1067 ’ 


1 1966 


1967 


1906 


1067 


1966 


j 198? 


1966 


1967 


1966 


5,815 


6,490 


1,379 


1,673 


1,633 


1,826 


1.217 


1,319 


8, 060 


9,095 


10,861 


10. 520 


i 

2, Ml 


2, 334 


2.198 


2,483 


102 


120 


22 


31 


32 


39 


17 


1 


137 


160 


205 1 


200 


31 


26 


' 43 


52 


12 


11 




2 


4 


4 


1 


1 1 


15 


16 


20 


19 , 


5 


6 


5 


6 


6.5 


96 


10 


12 


20 


19 


IS 


1 18 i 


111 


123 


132 1 


no ! 


13 


11 


22 


25 


lOJ 


126 


34 


41 


30 


39 


20 


! 22 , 


119 


138 


166 


1 176 


33 


35 


43 


51 


5S3 


667 


125 


144 


21 1 


243 


no 


123 


953 


1,098 


1,413 


1 1,452 


258 


195 


204 ; 


232 


til 


ini 


13 


16 j 


2S 


31 


16 


17 


113 


na 


134 


1 134 


34 


30 


41 


42 


76 




2T 


28 


21 


28 


16 . 


17 


109 . 


126 


159 1 


142 


36 


34 


25 


26 




i ' 


1 3 


3 


1 2 


2 


1 


1 1 


12 


1 13 


17 


17 


10 


12 


5 


5 


57 


50 


i 2 


1 


' 19 


14 


8 


; 9 


73 


Si 


84 


80 


13 


20 


18 


21 


IW 


217 ; 


1 29 ! 


34 


49 1 


52 


4l 


44 ' 


1 274 


2t(3 ; 


281 


264 


1 64 


54 


66 


65 


' 134 


loj ' 


32 


30 


36 


: 42 


20 


22 


188 


210 


204 


191 


35 


34 


41 


48 


in 1 


12 1 


1 


2 


4 


5 


1 


] 


I 21 : 


24 


40 


39 


7 


7 


5 


5 




36 i 


^ 1 


6 


14 


14 


, 6 


6 


' 42 


43 


54 


53 


8 


10 


12 


12 


iT4 ' 


i 212 


59 


78 


44 


53 


32 


i 3S 


, 252 


306 


3S6 


332 


114 


107 


73 


87 


111 


130 


39 


53 


37 


43 


1 19 


1 22 


159 


189 


257 


237 


41 


33 


38 


44 


67 


78 


17 


22 


25 


2, 


1 14 


1 15 : 


93 


107 


97 


95 


17 


19 


23 


28 


: 69 


77 


12 i 


1 13 


22 


24 j 


14 ; 


1 16 


97 


113 


104 


97 


3^ 


28 


29 


25 


' 55 


! 62 


17 I 


22 


IS 


?1 


9 




77 


80 


153 


IM 


61 


60 


47 


57 


■ 85 


94 


15 1 


16 


2.5 


27 


16 


1 15 


104 


120 


156 


146 


28 


18 


48 


41 


20 


! 25 


0 


n : 


8 


10 


c 


j 4 


34 


42 


50 


48 


16 


16 


17 


17 


! 77 


88 . 


22 


' 25 


1 23 


i 26 


15 


IG 


1 104 , 


113 


141 


143 


42 


41 


29 


30 


! 108 i 


143 1 


39 




! 43 


1 42 


27 


27 


185 


204 


330 


312 


83 


92 


38 


48 


2M i 


235 ! 


4S 


74 


1 44 


! 59 


61 


62 


2.58 


2^(1 


506 


4S8 


89 


79 


65 


87 


101 ' 


107 


35 


39 


37 


38 


1 22 


25 


1 139 


152 


210 


206 i 


42 


40 


59 


66 


85 


103 


25 


32 


28 


35 


1 13 


15 


104 


130 


169 


168 


63 


63 


48 


52 


103 


113 


33 


3^1 


34 


35 


18 


21 


14C 


161 


244 


^29 


49 


50 


60 


53 


37 


38 


5 


6 


12 


12 


6 


6 , 


45 


1 48 


66 


57 


28 


25 


15 


17 


43 ' 


1 53 


1 12 


15 ; 


17 


! 18 ' 


10 


n 1 


61 ' 


! 67 


64 


62 


18 


1? 


27 


31 


25 1 


29 


1 • 


1 , 


5 


' ® 1 


8 


s 1 


35 


33 


54 


43 


10 


9 


8 


9 


15 


17 


6 


6 


G 


7 


2 


3 1 


31 


33 


40 


37 


12 


11 


6 


9 


144 


159 ' 




52 


35 i 


40 i 


! 32 


34 i 


213 


243 


336 


321 


83 


77 


37 


36 


32 


36 




3 ' 


8 ! 


9 


6 


G ' 


40 


45 


59 


61 


13 


15 


13 


17 


726 


780 


147 


169 


,37 i 


145 , 


211 ; 


227 1 


1,005 


1,141 


817 


819 


2^ 


249 


141 


164 


^<7 1 


121 


36 


49 


32 : 


42 1 


14 1 


16 ' 


163 


202 


245 


239 


51 


34 


70 


76 


23 


2'i i 


2 


2 


10 


11 


1 4 


1 4 


34 


42 


3G 


35 


7 


6 


11 


11 


iw : 


259 


57 


87 


54 


6'.i 


' 43 


' 56 


280 


366 


526 


519 


75 


86 


91 


116 


1C6 ' 


180 


20 


22 


34 


37 


48 


51 


188 


206 


151 


141 


33 


36 


36 


35 


65 ! 


71 


iG ; 


19 . 


22 . 


24 i 


12 1 


13 


90 


iiS i 


143 


135 


36 


36 


22 


24 


, 269 


299 


82 


i 104 






58 


GO 


358 


401 


569 


544 


176 


176 


95 


122 


58 . 


46 


IH 


16 


15 


ii 


9 


6 


68 


55 


195 


195 


27 


30 


20 


25 


22 ! 


25 i 


9 


10 


S ^ 


' 9 


5 


6 

1 


37 


41 


49 


43 


20 


14 


8 


9 


61 


76 


lO 


21 ■ 


18 I 


22 


11 


13 


88 




’ 127 


120 


25 


19 


32 


40 


23 


24 


1 3 


3 


8 1 


8 


5 


5 


36 


36 


32 


31 


9 


9 


13 


14 


106 


1 128 


. 37 


49 


?3 


37 


15 


18 


143 


167 


ID 


170 


38 


32 


49 


68 


527 


556 


101 


10^ 


U7 


123 


118 


120 


641 


CS7 


7 i 


no 


169 


182 


206 


214 


37 1 


1 41 , 


7 


8 


12 


13 


6 


6 


47 


61 


6J 


63 


19 


18 


30 


29 


12 


14 1 




3 


6 


7 


] 


2 


22 


25 


24 


24 


7 


6 


3 


5 


108 


115 


27 


29 


34 


36 


17 


17 


' 155 


in 


187 


171 


56 


46 


64 


65 


103 


116 ' 


1 17 


26 


30 


32 


21 


23 


137 


163 


174 


188 


30 


36 


33 


45 


1 22 


25 


5 


6 


7 


8 


4 1 


5 


28 


34 


91 


85 


21 


18 


13 


14 


72 


78 


! 32 


35 


29 


30 




13 


128 


147 


1S9 


170 


44 


40 


55 


63 


14 

1 


15 


1 1 

1 


1 


5 


6 


2 


1 ^ 


21 

1 


21 


19 


19 


5 


5 


4 


4 
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Tabl< F-8. Chorocferisfics of Yogfh Entolfed in Neighborhood Youfh Csrps Projects, by School Stctus, 

Januory 1965-August 1967 

[Percent distribution] 



Chnracteristic 



Total: Number (thousands). 
Percent 



Male..., 

Female. 



Age: 

16 years 

17 rears 

18 years..- 

19 years... 

.3 and ?i rears.. 



Race; 

White 

Kegro— 

American Indian. 

Oriental 

Other 



Years of school completed: 
6ycais or ksa...- 

7 years 

8 rears 

9 years 

10 years 

11 years 

UVears • ... 



Marital status: 

Single 

Manied. 

Separated, divorced, widowed. 



Reason for leaving school 

,\cadf mle 

Economic 

Discipline 

Health 

OlhfT * 



Months since leaving school: 

1 f 1 3 months 

1 to 6 months .. 

7 to 12 months. 

131024 monthf 

2S to 36 months 

More ihfto 36 months 



Draft classification: 

lA {eligible). 

lY (acceptable in time of war or national emergency)..' 

4F (not acceptable).. 

Other - .. 

Estimated annual family Income: 

Below $1,000 

$l,000-$l,90? I 

$2,000-$ 2,990 i 

M.OOO-fJ.O*/). I 

$4,000-14,990 ! 

$6,000 and over j 



Number of persons in family: 

1 person 

2 persons 

3 persons 

4 persons 

5 persons 

6 persons 

7 persons 

8 persons and over 



In sctiool > 


Out of school 


Septernlxr 


September 


January 1965- 


September 


September 


January 1965- 


1986 


1905- 


August 1965 


1906- 


1965- 


August 1965 


August 1967 


August 19G6 




AugUfit 1967 


AugUSt I960 




446.0 


357.8 


157.5 


172.9 


187.2 


119.0 


100.0 


100. 0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


£4.8 


54.8 


63.4 


61.6 


67.0 


60.2 


45.2 


45.2 


36.6 


43.4 


43,0 


30.8 


47.6 


28. 4 


23.8 


21.3 


9.1 


6.8 


35.7 


4Y0 


43 3 


24.8 


22.3 


IB. 4 


12.3 


cr.6 


22.6 


2Z6 


25.3 


33.1 


3.4 


6.1 


7.3 


i&i 


21.1 


21. B 


1.0 


1.9 


3.0 


15.4 


22.2 


19.9 


52.4 


55.8 


67.3 


47.0 


48,2 


51.4 


43.3 


3n.o 


28.7 


49.4 


15.2 


45. J 


2-5 


3.5 


2-0 


2.1 


4.0 


1.6 


.6 


1.0 


, 7 


.4 


1.3 


.4 


1-2 


.7 


1.3 


1.1 


1.3 


1.5 


.6 


.8 


,4 


5.4 


5.6 


3.2 


1.7 


1.6 


,9 


6.6 


5.9 


4-2 


7.6 


63 


3.7 


15.3 


13.4 


11.0 


20.2 


17.8 


12.4 


22.0 


19.3 


15.6 


35.3 


34.9 


3a6 


23 9 


21.0 


17.0 


33.0 


35.8 


33.1 


17.6 


15.6 


11.0 


1.5 


2.9 


13.9 


9.4 


19.2 


38.0 


99-3 


98.8 


9S.9 


85.3 


88.8 


91.6 


.5 


.9 


1.0 


10,7 


8.6 


6.9 


.2 


.3 




4.0 


2.e 


1.5 








15,3 


19.1 


(') 








26.1 


28.7 


(') 






1 


10.3 


13.6 


(') 








7.4 


7. 6 


(0 


1 




40.9 


31. 0 


(') 






9. 4 


12.4 


(0 


1 




1?, 4 


18.5 


(*) 


< 


1 


^ 25.3 


24.7 


0) 


1 






, 25.2 


2il 


(') 


1 






14.3 


13.6 


(•) 




; i 


1 


13.4 


1J.7 


(') 








1 39. 8 


3^. 6 


45.2 




1 




1 31.8 


i 27.8 


18.3 




1 


1 .. 


20.9 


17.5 


10.7 




1 




7. 4 


16l1 


25.8 


5.9 


10.4 


0) 


7,4 


17.8 


<') 


28.9 


24.6 


(') 


40.6 


27.0 


{*) 


25.8 


28.3 


(*) 


23.8 


25. 0 


(') 


21.4 


20l2 


(') 


lOiO 


16.7 


(‘) 


11.9 


11.2 


(') 


8.1 


8.8 


<>) 


6. 1 


R.3 


(») 


i 2 


4.7 


1 («) 


.8 , 


I .8 


(') 


4.0 


3.4 




3.4 


3.9 


(') 


7.5 


7.3 


0) 


8.0 


9. 2 


(') 


11.3 


11.7 


(•) 


11.9 


12.8 


(») 


12.0 , 


13.0 


0) 


14.0 


14.5 


(') 


12 3 1 


12.9 


('J 


13.6 


13.6 


(•) 


11.3 


11.6 1 


(>) 


12 8 


12.0 


(>) 


10.3 


10. a I 


{»> 


35.8 


332 


w 


31.4 


29.8 


(') 



Footnotes at end of table. 
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Toble P-8. Charocterisfics of Youth Enrolled in Neigfiborhood Youth Corps ProfecU, by School Sfatus, 

January 1965-Au9us1 1967 — Continued 





In :Chool 1 


Out of school 


Characteristic 
















September 


September 


Janui ry I9(i5- 


September 


September 


Jam; ary 1965- 




1966- 


1965- 


Augiist 


1906- 


1965- 


Auyust 1965 




August 1967 


Aupust 19G6 




August 1907 


Augu?t 1966 




Head of household: 














Father.-- 


67,4 


6S.9 


(’J 


42.0 


45.6 


(») 


Mother -i 


32.1- 


30,4 


(>) 


28.9 


28.3 




Enrollee.- — 


.4 


. 7 


(») 


8.6 


7.8 


i*) 


Other - 


9.7 


10.0 


(*) 


30.6 


13.3 


(») 


Pirccnt living in public housing 


U.4 


11. S 


(J) 


14.0 


112 




Pe-cent with family on public assistance 


27 3 


; 26l0 


(’) 


26.4 


27.5 




Percent contributing to family support before NVC 


37,3 


i 37.5 


18.7 


56,7 


52.0 


32.7 


Perce tit whoever hod a paying job 


43. S 


41.5 


33.0 


65.3 


61.9 


53.3 


Hours worked per week on last paying job: 














1 to J5 hours..- 


32.9 


36.7 


(’) 


10.6 


11.1 


8.3 


16 to 40 hours -- 


59,4 


S3. 2 


C) 


7a 5 


60.4 


68.7 


More than 40 hours — 


7.7 


10.1 


(■) 


18.9 , 


1^.5 


23.0 



A Includes youth enrolled In summer projects, * Includes personal reasons, pregnancy, marrlago, pirenial iatluence, poor 

’Not necessarily high school paduates. relationships with fellow students, etc, 

* Not avaUahle, 



O 

ERIC 



321 



315 



Table F-9. Enrollment Opportunities and Federal Funds Authorized for Neighborhooil Youth Corps 

Profecls, by State, January 1965-June 196/^ 

ITbousands] 





Total, January 


i„65-Juno 1967 


July 1966- June 1967 


^tate 








EnroUment orportunitles 








Unrollmcnt 












Federal funds 




opportunities 


authorired 






1 




authorized 








Total 


In school 


Out of schrol 1 


Summer 




Cnifed States 


3,318.8 


* $739, 912 


j 512, 7 


139.0 


79-5 


294.3 


$34a,833 


Alabama 


23.1 


14,168 


11.0 


4.1 


2.3 


4.5 


8. 226 


Alaska 


4.5 


4,374 


1 1.8 


.4 


.3 


1.0 


1,418 


Arizona 


29.0 


16,004 


7.6 1 


1.6 


.8 


5,3 


5,128 


Arkansas 


35.6 


18,501 


j 8.6 


2.4 


1.2 


4.9 


6.167 


Calfforrita 


102.1 


65, 149 1 


' 39.8 


8.1 


6,8 


24.7 


30.799 


Colorado 


13.8 


7,674 ! 


1 3.5 


.9 


. 7 


1.9 


3,131 


Connwtlcul 


12.0 


7,493 


4.4 


1.4 


.9 


2.1 


3, 3S6 


Delaware. 


2.0 


1,175 


1.0 


.2 


.1 


,7 


^7 


District of Columbia 


26. 1 


14.276 1 


12.8 


3.4 


2.4 


7.0 


i.092 


Florida 


31.4 


10,241 ' 


; i0-6 


3.6 


2.3 1 

( 


4.5 


8,244 


Georgia 


35.2 


17,625 


14.5 ' 


4.9 


2.0 1 


7.6 


8,431 


Guam 


,2 


1 141 ; 


.2 


0 


■1 


.1 


14L 


yjawfib 


6.0 I 


1 2, 753 , 


1 1.4 


1 .3 




.9 


94’ 


Idaho 


2.3 


1.069 ' 


j 1.0 ' 






.5 


504 


Illinois 


SI. 7 


35, 453 


36. S 1 


1 K.3 


5,2 


22.6 


l7,-*0 


Indiana 


17.6 


11,476 


6.7 


i 2.1 


1.2 


3.5 


5,587 


Iowa 


7.8 


4,290 


4.7 


1.5 


.6 


2-7 


2.6S0 


Kansas 


8.1 


4,483 


3,4 


1-0 


.4 


2.0 


2,176 


Kentucky 


39.0 


IS, 001 


16,4 


i 5.8 


1. 7 


8.9 


8,750 


Louisiana 


24, 5 


12. 848 


12.. 


3.7 ! 


1.8 


6.6 


8,068 


Maine 


6.6 


3,894 


2.3 


-S 


.4 


M 


1,824 


Maryland 


10.9 


7,467 


5.0 


1.3 ! 


.7 


3-0 


3,631 


Massachusetts 


26.7 


15,034 


8.5 


2.7 


1.7 


4.2 


6,236 


Michigan 


36.3 


18,549 




3.7 1 


1.9 


9.2 


8, 971 


Minnesota 


19.5 


11,702 


7.2 


2,1 


1 -7 


4.5 


4.4S6 


Mississippi .. 


24.5 


15,209 


10.4 


2.7 i 


2.6 


5.2 


8.085 


Missouri 


37.8 


21,539 


9.3 1 


3.0 , 


1-3 


5.0 


6,717 


Montana 


5.0 


2, 947 


2.4 


.6 


■2 


1.6 


1.479 


Nebraska 


5.9 


3, 050 


3 1 




1 ,3 


2.0 


1.877 


Nevada 


3.3 


1,702 


.9 


.3 


.1 


.5 


595 


New Hampshire 


2.0 


1.152 


1.1 


-3 


.2 


.7 


770 


New Jersey 


34.0 


2.3,390 


13.5 1 


1 3,5 


2,6 


7.4 . 


1 10.643 


New Mexico 


11. 2 


6,290 1 


■;.o 


1.3 


.6 


2-4 1 


2,8o3 


New York 


136.1 


77,255 


53.4 


11.4 


6.6 


35.1 


39,037 


Noith Carolina - - 


; 41,1 


23.3^1 


19.1 


6.0 


2,5 


11.5 


12, 8*^6 


North Dakota - 


3-7 


l.O&y 


[ 1.6 


.5 


.2 


1.0 


927 


Ohio 


i 53.2 


32. 249 


.»0. 5 


5.7 


2.9 


11.8 


14,591 


Oklahoma ^ 


( 32.7 


16,522 1 


' 7.2 1 


2-0 


1-0 


4.2 


5.767 


Oregon 


10.7 


.5, 4'3S 


3.4 


I.O 


. £ 


2.0 


2.395 


rennsylvanla. 


1 57.4 : 


35, on : 


24.0 


( 6.6 ! 


3.7 


13.7 


15.749 


Puerto Rico 


i 30.2 


) 13, '?ri5 


11.2 


2,3 


6.1 


3.8 


6, 379 


Rhode Island 


1 


! 4,615 ■ 


j 2.9 


1.2 


.2 


1 ^ * 


1,810 


South Carolina 


] 20.0 


1 10.459 1 


10.1 


3 4 


1-9 1 


4.8 


6.486 


South Dakota 


1 4.7 


1 2, EM ' 


2,0 


-b 


-3 


1-2 


1.293 


Tennessee 


1 3.5, S ' 


! 18,678 ; 


12.0 


3.8 


2.0 


6.2 


8,117 


Trias 


68.4 


! 39 , 607 


30-2 


8.7 


3.7 


17.8 


22, 550 


Utah 


6.3 


1 4.2S0 




.6 


.3 


1.2 


1,603 


Vermont i 


2.9 1 


1 1.614 1 


' 1.1 


.2 


.2 


■? 


, 738 


Vli'gtnla -- 


18.9 


1 12,429 


9 2 


2.3 


1.4 


5.5 ! 


6,656 


Virgin Islands 


1.2 1 


1 1, 102 


.5 


.2 


-2 




' 611 


Washington 


16.7 1 


1 10,324 


5.6 


1.7 


.8 


3^2 


4 203 


West Virginia ' 


25.3 


(2,413 


8,6 


1.5 


M 


6. 0 ■ 


5.377 


Wisconsin 


14.9 


7,494 


r 2 


2.0 


.3 


3.V 1 


3. 3^9 


W'yomlng 


1.7 


994 


e 


.2 


.1 


L_ 


653 



^ Ktvludc 5 data for NYC projects funded under the Concentrated Ynddoi • ’ Total Includes S59,250 lor two nationwide developmental proiccis Initialed 

ment I ro^ain. These projects ac<x»uritcd for 8,208 enrollment oppcrtuidrics and tiuring fiscal year 1&0'> 

$]3,8W,4». 




Table P-10. Characteristics of Youth Enrolled in the Job Corps, by Type of Center, October 1906 



Chaif.cterLstlt 



Total In sample • 

fears of age: Average 
rercent. 

16 years 

17 years 

18 years 

19 years 

20 years 

21 years 

22 years 



fiflce; Percent- 

White 

Negro 

Oth».T 



nigbost grade attended: Average 

Percent 

Klomentary school 

6th grade or less 

7th grade 

gth grade - 

nigh school 

9th grade 

10th grade 

11th grade-,- 

12th grade 

Higher than 12th grade 

Median trade equivalent at eu nance: 

Reading grade - 

.Arithmetic grade 



Pre-Job Corps residence: Percent 



Urban Copulation 2,50^100 i6o) 

.Afctropoli^an (population over 100,000).. 

Prc-Jch Corps employment status, rercent. 

CnemplDycd, 

tn sthooL — 

Employed * - 

Not specified 



All Job Corps 
centers 


Conservation 1 
centers | 


1 Men's urban 
1 centers 


Women’s urban 
centers 


3,359 


1.329 


1,395 


635 


IS. 6 


18.4 


18.5 


18.9 


100 


100 


100 


100 


10 


11 


11 


6 


21 


23 


21 


15 


23 


22 


24 


23 


20 


20 


IS 


22 


n 


12 


12 


15 


11 1 




U 


14 


.1 3 


! 3 


3 


5 


.1 100 


100 


100 


100 


.1 36 1 


32 


33 


39 


-1 « 


60 


52 


48 


10 1 


1 ^ 


9 


13 


9. si 


9.0 


10.0 


10.5 


lOO 1 


! .00 


lOO 


100 


23 


35 


18 


13 


J 3 


7 


1 


1 




11 


5 


3 


13 


17 


12 


9 


67 


59 


74 


66 


23 


25 


23 


17 


23 


19 


28 


21 


13 


9 


16 


IS 


8 


6 


7 


13 


9 


5 


7 


20 


5.3 


3.2 


5.7 


6.2 


5.4 


4.4 


5.6 


6-0 


100 


100 


100 


100 




21 


17 


5 


38 


40 


33 


35 


45 


39 


U 


60 


J 100 


100 


100 ' 


100 


-! 21 


16 


21 


27 


12 


It 


12 


13 


65 


71 


64 


H 


■i 




3 


7 



^ San, pie selected as leprescntalivc of the i .c«, age, and lengi’ uy 

d'SlTibuiion of the in<cnter populallcn In Ouobcr 1060, the l th 

foi which datj cn characteristic* are avLllablc. These Iversons I ' ■ \<\ 

the Job Corps an average ol 6 months. (As of November 30, UtC ioi 
10.600 >outb were in centers. 30,500 im-n a: I 10,000 w omen.) N ' all itu:; 
w ere reported by all persons In the sample. 



* Almost two thlrda (61 i^ercent) ot Ihose employed earned less than $1.25 
(KT hour. 

Soi'RCE: OfTicv' of Economic Opportunity. 




323 



317 



Table G-1. Indexes of Output per Mun-Hour and Related Data ^ for the Private Economy and Year-fo 

Year Percent Change, T947-67 





Indexes (annual avertges 1957-5y=lO ) 




Year-to-ye ar percent clanga* 


Year 


Total 

private 




Nor.farm 


1 Year 


Total 




Notifarm 




Farm 


Total 1 ManL' Nimmanu- 
facturlng facturing 




private 


Farm 


Total 


Manu- 

facturing 


Nonmanu- 

facturlng 



Output per man-houT 







49.8 


74. 1 




75, 1 


' 1 1 


1 




194S ... . 


72.0 


58. 0 


To, 


76.4 


76.3 


1947-<3 


! 4' 3 


1 16.5 


3.2 


5.7 


1.6 


19<9 , 


74.2 


56,5 


79.5 


: 79.3 


79.6 


1948-49. 


3.1 


-2,6 


3.9 


3,8 


13 


1950 


80.3 


64.4 


84.4 


85 0 


84. ^ 


1949-50 


8.2 


; 14.0 


6.2 


7.2 


5.7 


1951 


82.7 


64.7 


86.3 


86.9 


85.6 


1950-51 


3.0 


.5 


' 2.3 


2.2 


1.8 


1952 


84.3 


1 70.3 ' 


87.0 


87.3 


86. 7 


1951-52 


1.9 


1 8.7 


j .8 


.5 


1.3 


1953 


87.8 


79.6 


, 89.6 


90. 2 


88.8 ; 


1952-53 


4.2 ' 


1 13.2 


3.0 


3.3 I 


2.4 


1054 .. 1 


89 9 


; 83.7 


91.6 


91.8 


1 91.5 1 


1953^54 


! 2.4 ' 


5. 2 


1 2.2 


1.8 


3.0 


1955 ' 


93.9 


84.4 


1 95. 7 


97,2 


94.7 ; 


1954-55 


4.4 1 


i -8 ; 


15 


5.9 


3.5 


1956 ' 


94.1 


88. 0 


952 


96.2 


94.3 


1955-56 . 


' .2 ! 


! 4.3 ; 


! --5 


-1.0 


-,4 


1957 


9.V 9 


93. 3 


97 2 


98 2 


i 96 7 ' 


1956-57. . . 


! 3. 0 1 


1 6 0 1 


1 2. 1 


2 1 


2 5 


1958 - ' 


99. S 


103! 0 




951 


100.6 ; 


1957-58 


1 3,0 


; >0.4 1 


1 2.6 


-.1 


10 


1959 


103. 1 


104.8 


i 1 


103,7 


' 102.9 1 


1 1958-59 


3.6 1 


! 1,7 1 


3.4 


7 


2.3 


I960... 


105.0 


110.7 


104.4 


1055 


i 103.9 , 


1959-60 


1 1.5 : 


5.6 


1.3 


1.7 


1.0 


7961 


108.6 


119.4 


107, 4 


; 107,9 


i 10: 4 ■ 


1 1960-61 


1 3.4 ' 


7.9 ' 


2.9 


2.3 


3.4 


19^2 


113.8 


122.2 


112.3 


114 3 


1 lll.S 


' 1961-62 


' 4.8 


2.3 


4.6 


5.9 


3.C 


1963 


117.9 


133. 1 


115.7 


1 1 >. 9 


IN. 3 


1962-63 


3.6 : 


. 8.9 


?.o 


10 


2.5 


1964 


in. 5 


' 115 5 


120.0 


. 12L7 


118.0 


1963-64 


3.9 


! 1.8 : 


; 3.7 


19 


3.2 


1965 


12G.3 


145 6 


J23. 3 


12i.5 


12a 0 


1964-65 


3.1 ' 


! S.9 


2. 8 


3.8 


1.7 


19tj6 


130.2 


lj4.6 


1.6.4 


1 132.3 


123. 2 


1'65 66 


3.1 


: iS ; 


1 2.5 


2.2 


2.7 


1967' 


1310 


171.2 




133.5 


i:;4. 5 


1966- 67 


1 -'‘i 


10,8 1 


! 


.9 


1.0 




Output per employed person 


1047 


73.6 


55 6 


77. 5 


1 73.4 


79.5 


i 1 1 






1948 


76.0 


64.3 


f9.3 


, 75 9 


80.4 1 


1947-48 


1 3. 5 I 15. 6 


2.2 


18 


1.0 


1949 


! 77.4 


i 61.6 


81.3 


78.4 


82, 8 1 


1948-49 . 


1 I'S 


-4.3 


2.6 


1.8 


3.1 


1950 


; 83.9 


1 69,1 


87.0 


85 3 


! 87. 2 1 


3949-50 


' 8.1 


12.? 


7.0 


lai 


5.4 


1951 


! 86.3 


1 7a 2 


88. S 


88.5 


! 88. 7 : 


1950-51 


1 2.9 


1.5 


2.0 


2.6 


1.6 


1952 


1 87. 5 


1 75 5 


89.6 


89.1 


1 89. 5 ; 


1951-52 


1.6 


7,6 


■ V 


.6 


1.0 


1953 


90. 7 


85 8 


91.7 


91.5 


1 91. 2 ! 


1952-53 


3.6 


14. ti 


2.3 


2.9 


i.e 


1954 


' 91.9 


89.4 


92.9 


91.6 


93.4 : 


1953-54 


1.4 


3.2 


l.t 


-.1 


2.4 


1955 


96.4 


S8.8 


1 97.5 


99. 0 


96 5 t 


1954-55 


4.8 


-.6 


5.0 


8.2 


?. 1 


19M. 


1 05.8 


90.6 


956 


97.4 


95 0 ^ 


1955-56 


-.6 


2.1 


-1.0 


-1.6 


-.6 


1957.- 


97.2 


93.9 


97.6 


98.3 


97.2 


1956-57 


1, 5 


3.3 


1.1 


.8 


1.3 


1958 


99,3 


102.7 


99.2 


97.1 


100 2 ; 


1957-5? 


2 . 1 


9.4 


1.5 


-1.1 


3.1 


1959 


103, 5 


104. 5 


103.3 


104. 6 


102 7 


1958-59 


4.2 


1.8 


4.2 


7.7 


2. t 


1960 . 


104. 0 


111.1 


104 0 


105 1 


103.4 1 


1959-W 


1.1 


6.3 


.7 


,5 


,8 


1961 


107.3 j 


117,9 


lf^.3 


107, 7 


105 9 


1960-61 


2.6 


6.2 


2.3 


2.5 


2.3 


1962 


112.6 


\n. 3 


111.4 


1151 


109.8 1 


1961-62 


5.0 


3. 7 


4.8 


6l8 


3.8 


1963 1 


1!6.5 1 


132. 2 


114.6 


119.8 ' 


112. 5 


It. 2-63 


3.4 


8,1 


3.0 


12 


2.4 


1964 


120.8 1 


134.8 


118.8 


126. 2 ' 


1156 


1963-64 


3. 7 


1.9 


3.6 


5,3 


2.8 


1965 


124.9 1 


14s. 6 i 


122.3 


132.2 . 


117,7 


1964-65 ' 


3.4 


10.3 


2.9 


18 


1.8 


1906 


128.0 1 


154 8 1 


124.8 


135.3 


119.6 


1965-66 1 


2 5 


4.1 


21 


2.3 


1. 7 


1967 • 


128.2 


170.7 


124.5 


134.8 


119.7 i 


1966-67 ' 


.2 


10.3 


-.3 


-.4 


i 



( J ^ < ^ 

I Output 



1947 


67.6 


82. 1 


1 6& 8 


69.3 


65 6 


! 1 




1 




J94S 


70 8 


91.8 


! 69.8 


72. 7 


1 68.3 


' 1947-49 


4.5 


11.8 


44 1 


49 


4 1 


J949 


. . ' 70. 5 


88.9 


1 5« 7 


68. V 


ra 2 


194M9 


-.3 


-3. 2 


-.1 1 


-: 6 


2.8 


1950 


. . ' ; 7. 9 


93. 7 


77,0 


V9. 7 


75 7 


194950 


10. 2 


5. 4 


10.6 


16. 1 


7.8 


1951 


82. 8 


88.9 


1 82. 5 


67.8 


;c 8 . 


1 1950-M 


6.3 


-5. i 


7.0 


10 1 


5.4 


1952 


818 


91.8 


8-.. 5 


69.7 i 


Sl.9 


1951-52 


2.5 


3.3 


2. 5 


2. 2 


2.6 


1953 


89. 1 


96,6 


88.8 


97.1 


8; 5 1 


1 1952-53 


5. 1 


6 Z 


5. 1 


8 3 


3.2 


1954 


87. 9 


98. C 


87.4 


90 3 


86.0 


195,V54,, .. 


-1 3 


2 0 


-1. 5 


-7.1 


1.7 


1955 


95 4 


1010 


95.1 


100.9 


92.2 


1 1954-55... 


8.6 


2.5 


88 


11.8 


7.2 


19*5 


.1 97.2 


100.5 


97.1 


101.3 I 


1 94.9 


i 1955-.56 


1.9 


-,5 


2.0 


.4 


3.0 


1957 


, . ' 93. 6 


99 1 


98. 6 


101. 7 


97. 1 


1956-57 


1 4 


-'2.4 


1. 6 


. 4 


2 3 


195ft 


97.3 


100, 5 


; t'.».2 , 


93. 4 


' 9^' 1 


' 1957-58. . , 


-1.3 


2. 5 


-1.5 


-5.1 


2.0 


1959 


104.1 


101.9 


101 2 


104 9 


103 9 


1958-59 


7,0 


1. 4 


7.3 


12.3 


49 


1960 


..1 106.6 


ir>5, 8 


106l 7 j 


1 106. 4 


106. 8 


lfl59 60 . 


2 4 


3.8 


2.4 


1.4 


2. 9 


1961 


108.0 1 


j 107. 2 


108.7 : 


106.0 


116.1 


196(961 


1.9 


1.4 


1.9 


-.4 


3.0 


1962 


... 110.0 1 


1 106.8 


116. 5 


1*6.8 


116 3 


1961-62 


6.8 


-.6 


7.1 


10,1 


5.7 


1963 


120.8 


1 10. 1 


121. 4 


122.7 


120. 8 


1962-63 


4.2 


3.2 


43 


5.0 


3.9 


It64 


127.8 


107. 7 


128.8 


131.2 


127.7 


1968 64 


5. 7 


-2.2 


6.1 


7.0 


5.7 


1965 


135.9 


1110 


137.1 


143 6 


133.8 


1964-65 


6.4 


6.8 


6.4 


9.4 


48 


1966 


143.5 


108.2 


145.4 


155 9 


140. 1 


19W-60 1 


1 5.6 


-8,1 


6.0 


8.6 


47 


19571 


1465 


1114 


148.2 


156.5 

1 


144.0 


' 1960-67 

1 


' 2. 1 

1 


7.6 


1.9 


.4 


2.8 



Footnotes at en<J of tftlile. 
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Tabfe 0-1. Indexes of Output per Man-Kour and Related Data ^ for the Private Economy and Year<fo- 

Year Percent Change, 1947-67 — Continued 





Indexes (annual averages 1957-59 = 100) 




Ycar-to-yt ' s percent change * 


Year 


Total 

private 




1 Vontarm 




Total 




1^ Nonfarm 




1 Farm j 


Total Manu- 

j 1 factiirlng 

1 1 


1 Nonmanu- 
\ Tacturlng 


1 Year | 


private 


Farm 


1 .cal 


Manu- 

lacturinp 


1 Nonmanu- 
1 facturlng 



1M7 

IWS. , 

1949 

1950 I 

1951 

1952 1 

1953 

1954 i 

1955. 

1956 

1957 • 

1956 ' 

1959 

1960 

1961 

1962 

!963 

1964 

1965 

1966 

1967 * 



1947.. 

1948.. 

1949.. 

1950.. 

1951.. 
1952- 
1953. 

1954.. 
1955- 
1956. 
1957- . 

1958.. 

1959.. 

1960.. 

1961.. 

1962.. 

1963.. 

1964.. 

1965. . 
1966- . 
1967* 



Employment 



91 9 
93 1 
91.2 

92.9 

96.0 

96.9 
6^.2 
95.6 

99.0 

101.5 I 
101.4 

W. 0 : 

100.6 
102.0 
101 2 

103.0 

103.7 
10f.& 

108.8 

112. 1 
114.3 



147.7 

142.8 
144. 4 

135.6 
126 7 
121 . 6 
111 . 6 
110. 3 
113. 7 

113.9 
104.5 

97.9 
97.5 

95.2 

90.9 

87.3 

83.3 

79.9 
76 7 

69.9 

68.2 



86 2 
88. 0 


94.4 ! 

' 94.5 


82,5 

85,0 


1 










1 1947-48 


1.3 


-3.3 


2 1 


0.1 


85.7 


87.6 


81.8 


1 1948-49... 


-2.1 


1.2 


-2.6 


-7.3 


88.5 


92.3 


86.8 


1 1949-50 - - 


19 


-a 1 


3.3 


5.4 


92.9 


99.2 


90,0 


] 1950-51 


3 3 


-6l5 


4 9 


7.5 


94.3 


100.7 


91.5 


1951-52 


.9 


-4.1 


1.6 


1. ^ 


968 


106 1 


92. 7 


: 1952-53 


1.4 


-3.2 


2.7 


5.3 


94.1 


98.3 


9Z 1 


^ 1953-54 


-2,7 


-1.2 


-2.8 


-1.0 


97.5 


101.9 


96 5 


\ 1954-55 


3.5 


3. 1 


3.6 


3.3 


100,5 


104.0 


A 9 


1 1955-56 


2,5 


-2.5 


3.1 


2.0 


10! 0 


103.5 


99.9 


1955-57 


1 


-5.7 


.5 


-.4 


■AO 


962 


969 


1957-58 


-3.3 


-8.3 


-3.0 


-7.1 


10u9 


100.3 


101.2 


1 1958-59 


2.6 


-.4 


2.9 


43 


102,5 


101.2 


103.3 


1959-eO... 


1.3 


-2.4 


1.7 


.9 


102 3 


99.4 


104.0 


1 1960-Cl - 


-.7 


-4 6 


-.4 


-2,8 


104.6 


101.5 


105.9 1 


1 1961-62 


i 1.7 


-40 


2.2 


32 


105.9 


1014 


107.4 ' 


1 1962-63 


.8 


-46 


1.2 


.8 


108 4 


104 0 


110.5 


1 1963-64 1 


2.0 


-41 


2.4 


1.6 


112. 1 


108.6 


113.7 1 




2.9 


-4 0 


3.4 


4.5 


116 5 


115.2 


117.1 


1 1965-66 


3.1 


-8,8 


3.9 


6.1 


119.0 


116 1 


120.3 ' 


j 19A-67 


1.9 


-2,5 


2,2 


.8 



98.0 


1646 


90.1 


95.8 


67.4 


98.4 


158.4 


91.3 


95.1 


69.5 


95.1 


157.3 


87.7 


86.6 


68.2 , 


97.0 ' 


l t5. 6 


91.2 


93 8 I 


90.0 


100.1 


137.5 


95.6 


iOl. 0 1 


93.2 


100.6 


130.6 


97.1 


102. 7 ' 


94.5 


101.5 


121. 4 


99.1 


107.7 


95, 2 


97.8 


117.8 


95.4 


98.4 


94 0 


101.6 


119.6 


99.4 


103.8 


97.4 


103.3 


114 2 


102.0 


105,3 


100.6 


101.8 


lOM 


101. -i 


103,6 


100.4 


97.5 


t7.6 


97.5 


95.2 


98.5 


100.7 


97.2 


101.1 


101.2 


101.0 


101. S 


95.6 


102.2 


100.9 


102.8 


100.0 


89.8 


101.2 


9S.2 


102.5 


101.9 


87.4 


103.7 


102.2 


104.3 


102.5 


82.7 


1049 


103,2 


105.7 


104.3 


79.5 


107.3 


105.2 


106 2 


107.6 


77.3 


111.2 


110.9 


m.4 


110.2 


70.0 


115.0 


117.8 


113.7 


lll.O 


68.0 


116.1 


117.2 


115.7 



1947- 48... 

1948- 49... 

1949- 50-. 

1950- 51-. 

1951- 52.. 

1 952- 53-. 

1953- 54.. 

1954- 55.. , 

1955- 56.. 

1956- 57.. 

1957- 58.. 

1958- 59., 

1959- 60.. 

1960- 61.. 

1961- 62.. 

1962- 63.- 

1963- 64.. 
1964 65.. 

1965- 66.-. 

1966- 67.. 



0.4 
-3.4 
2.0 
3.2 
.5 
.8 
-3. 7 
3.9 

1.7 
-1.5 
-4.2 

3.2 

.8 

-1.5 

2.0 

.6 

1.8 
3.2 
2.4 

.7 



-3.9 
.7 
-7,4 
-5.6 
-5,1 
-7,0 
-3.0 
1 6 
-4 6 
— 79 

~i, 1 

-.4 

-1,7 

- 6,0 

-5.4 
-3,8 
- 2.8 
-9. 4 



1.3 

-3.9 

4.0 

4.9 

1.5 
2 1 

-3.8 

4.2 

2.6 
-.6 

-3.9 
3.7 
*. 1 
- 1.0 
2.5 

1.2 

2.3 
3.7 

3.4 

1.0 



-0.7 

-8.9 

8.3 

7.6 

1.7 
4.9 

- 8.6 

5.5 

1.5 
-1.5 
- 8.1 

6.4 
-.3 

-2.7 

4.1 

1.0 

2.0 

5.4 
6-2 
-.5 



3.1 
-.3 

2.4 
3. 7 
1.6 

1.4 
-.7 

3.7 
3.6 
1.0 

- 1.0 

2.4 

2.1 

.7 

1.9 

1.4 

2.8 

2.9 
2.9 
2.8 



2.3 
-1.5 

2.0 

3.6 

1.4 

.7 

- 1.2 

3.G 

3.2 
-. 1 

-1.9 

2.5 
1.8 
-.3 
1.8 

1.3 

2.4 
2.9 
2.1 

1.7 



‘ Output refers to fjross national tiroJud in 195S dollars. The man-hours 
data Wl principally on c’:'ployincnt and hours derived rrom the 

monthly payroll survey of esiabUshmenK 



* Based on aggregates, not on the indcies sho vn. 
> PreUmlnary. 

*Les3 than 0.05 percent. 
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Tabii> 0-2. Gross National ProducI or Expendirure rn Currenr and Consran^ Doltars, 
by Purchasing Sector, 1947-67 



1 

i 


! ^ 

Total ' 


1 ?Msorkal consumption expcntlltures 

! 1 


! Gross ptlcate domt .ttc Incistmcnt 

1 


1 

Net 


Oovemment purchases of goods and 
services 


1 

Year 1 


gross 

national 

product 

i 

1 1 


1 ' 
! Dorabla : 


i ' ' 

Nondur- 


1 

1 Norresl- 


Residen- 

tial 


1 

Change in 
business 


exports 
of goods 
and 1 




Federal 


State 




' Total goods 

1 ^ ! 


able Services 1 

goods 


Total dentlal 

i 


struc- 

tures 


Inven'f 
t Of It'S 1 


' services , 


1 Total , 

1 


^ Total National Other 
defense 


and 

local 



BlLUoas of current dollars 



IM7 


231.3 


160.7 


20.4 


90.5 


49. S 


34.0 


23.4 


I... 


j 


11.5 


1 

25.1 


12.6 


0.1 


3.5 


12.6 


IMS 


257.6 


173.6 


22.7 


96.2 


54.7 


46,0 


26.6 


14.4 


1 4.7 


8.4 


31.6 


16.5 


10.7 


5.8 


15.0 


1M9 . 


?5& 5 


176.8 


24.6 


91.5 


57.6 


35. 7 


25.1 


13.7 


1 ^3,1 


61 


37,8 


20, 1 


13.3 


6.8 


17.7 


1950 . - 


281.8 


161.0 


30.5 


6S. 1 


62,4 


1 54.1 


! 27.9 


19.4 


1 d.s 


l.S 


1 37.9 


18,4 


14.1 


4,3 


10.5 


1651 . 


328.4 


1 206.3 


20.6 


108.8 


i 67.6 


59. 3 


31.8 


17,2 ; 


' 10.3 


3.7 


■59. 1 


37,7 


33.6 , 


4.1 


21.6 


J652 


345.6 


! 2J5. 7 


29.3 


i :i4,o 


j 73.4 




31.6 


17.2 


3.1 


2.2 


1 74.7 


51,8 


45.9 


5.0 


22.0 


1953 


364,6 


' 230. 0 


1 33.2 


1 116.8 


79.9 


1 52. 6 


34.2 


18.0 


.4 


.4 


81.6 


57.0 


48.7 


8.4 


24.6 


]6M 


364. S 


236 5 


! 32. 8 


118.3 


85.4 


1 51.7 


33.6 


10.7 


-1.5 


1.8 


74.8 


47.4 


41.2 


6.2 


27.4 


1955 


398.0 


254.4 


i 39. 6 


123.3 


61.4 


1 67.4 


38.1 


23.3 


6.0 


2.0 


1 74.2 


44.1 


33.6 


5.5 


30,1 


J656. 


419.2 


• 266.7 


38. 9 


120.3 


9S. 5 


1 70, 0 


43.7 


! 21.6 


4.7 


4.0 


78.6 


46 6 


40 3 1 


5.3 


33.0 


1957. 


441.1 


' 281.4 


40.8 


135.6 


105.0 


! 67.6 


46.4 


i 20. 2 


1.3 


5.7 


, 8S.1 


49.5 


44.2 


' 


36.6 


less 


447.3 


' 290. 1 


i 37.9 


140. 2 


1 112.0 


60.9 


41. 6 


20.8 


-1.5 


2.2 


1 04.2 


53.6 


45 6 , 


! 7. 7 


40.6 


195fl . . 


483.7 


, 311.2 


44.3 


i 145.6 


120.3 


75.3 


1 45.1 


25,5' 


j 4.8 


' .1 ' 


1 67.0 


53,7 


46.0 ' 


i 7.6 


43.3 


1660 


' 503.7 


325.2 


1 45 3 


! 151.3 


128.7 


74, 8 


48.4 


1 22,8 . 


' 3-6 


1 4 1 


' 96.6 j 


51,5 


44.0 , 


8.6 


48,1 


J6fil. . 


520. 1 


335.2 


44.2 


; 155.9 


, 135. 1 


71,7 


47.0 


' 2-2. 6 


2.0 


1 5. 6 


' 107.6 ' 


1 J-.4 


47.8 


i 0.6 


60.2 


1962 


' 560.3 


355.1 


46.5 


! 162. 6 , 


' 143.0 


: 83.0 


51.7 


i 25.3 : 


6.0 


5.1 


i U7, 1 1 


' 63.4 


51.6 1 


11.8 


53.7 


1963 


: 590.5 


' 375.0 


53,0 


15.4.6 


152. 4 


1 87. 1 


54,3 


' 27. 0 , 


5.0 


' 5,9 


122,5 1 


64.2 


50.8 1 


! 13,5 


58.2 


1664 


! 632. 4 


, 401.2 


59.2 


1, 178.7 


163.3 1 


64.0 


1 61. 1 


; 27. 1 ! 


5.8 


8. 5 


128.7 ' 


65.2 


50.0 I 


15.2 


63.6 


1665-. .. 


1 683. 6 


; 4:i3. 1 


' 66.0 


' 191.2 


J75.9 


! 107.4 


' n, J 


27.0 


0.4 


1 6.0 


136.4 ! 


66,8 


50.1 1 


10.7 


69.6 


1666 . 


i 743.3 


465.9 


70.3 


2G7. 5 


188.1 < 


1 118.0 1 


, so. 2 


! 24.4 i 


13.4 


! 5. 1 


154 3 


77.0 1 


1 60.5 


16.S 


77,2 


1667 «... 


1 785. 1 


, 491.6 


72.1 


217.5 


1 *02.1 


112.1 


1 82.5 

1 


i 


5 J 


j 5.0 


176.3 j 


-0.0 

1 


1 T2.6\ 

1 1 


17.3 


S6.4 




Billions ol constant dollars j 1958 prices 


1947... 


1 300.9 


206.3 , 


24.7 


1 108.3 


73.4 , 


51,5 


3&2 


15.4 


-.2 


12.3 


36.6 


10. I 


(») 


(*) 


20.8 


19« 


' 323.7 ; 


' 2ia8 


26.3 


108.7 


75.8 


60.4 . 


1 38.0 


17,9 


4,6 


6.1 


46.3 


23.7 


(») 


(1) 


22.7 


1949 


' 324.1 ' 


21&5 


28.4 


110.5 


77.6 ! 


48.0 ; 


34.5 


17,4 ' 


-3,9 


64 


53.3 


27,6 




(*) 


25.7 


1650 


1 355.3 


! 230.5 


34.7 


114.0 


1 6], 8 


66.3 


37.5 


23.5 1 


8.3 


2. 7 


52.8 


25.3 






27.5 


1651 


1 3S3 4 


232.6 , 


31.5 


116.5 i 


84.8 ! 


rao 1 


36.6 


19.5 ! 


10.9 


5.3 


75.4 


47.4 


(^) 


(J) 


27.9 


1952 


395.1 


1 239.4 


1 30.8 


120.8 


87. 8 


60.5 


33.3 


18.0 , 


3.3 


3.0 


02.1 


63,8 


(-) 


(?) 


28.4 


1953.... 


412.8 


250.8 


1 35.3 


124.4 


01.1 t 


61.2 


4a 7 


10.6 1 




M 


99.8 


70. <1 


in 


(?) 


29.7 


1S54 


407. 0 ! 


255.7 


35.4 


125. 5 1 


64.8 


59.4 


39. G 


' 21.7 


-2.0 


0 


88.0 


56.8 


(=) 


(?) 


32.1 


1655 ' 


4:‘.o : 


274.2 


43.2 


131.7 


06.3 i 


75.4 


43.0 


25.1 


6.4 


3.2 


85.2 


60,7 


(1) 


1*; 


34,4 


1956 


4vJ. 1 


281.4 


41.0 


136.2 1 


104.1 1 


74.3 


47.3 


22,2 


4.8 


5.0 


85.3 


49.7 


{') 


1 


$5.6 


1957 


452.5 


2SS.2 


41.5 


13.8, 7 1 


1 108.0 , 


C8.% 


47.4 ' 


1 


1.2 


62 


80.3 


51.7 


V) 


(?) 


37.6 


1658 


' 447.3 


290.1 


37.0 


140.2 i 


112.0 i 


60 0 


41. G 


20.8 1 


-1.5 


2.2 


04.2 


M.6 


(2) 


(?) 


40.6 


16.P 


^ 475. 9 


307.3 


43.7 


146.8 1 


i ll&B 


1 73. 6 j 


44.1 


24.7 1 


4.8 


.3 


04.7 


52.5 


CO 




42.2 


1960 ... 


i 497. 7 


316.1 


44.0 


149.6 


' 121,6 


72.4 


' 47.1 


21.0 1 


3-6 


4.3 


64.0 


51.4 i 


0) 


(v 


43.5 


1961 


1 497.2 


1 322.5 


43.6 


i 153.0 


125.6 


69. 0 


1 45.5 


21.6 ’ 


2.0 


5.1 


100.5 


M.6 


\ 


{') 


45.0 


1962 


1 520. 8 338. 4 


49 2 


1 158.2 ! 


131. 1 


! 79. 4 ! 


' 49.7 


23.8 


6.0 


4,5 


107.5 


GO. 0 1 


(0 


(?) 


47.5 


J663 


1 551-0 1 


353 3 


53.7 


162. 2 


137.4 


82,5 


51.0 


24.8 


5.8 


5 6 


109.6 


59 5 


(■) 


(?) 


50.1 


1664. ... 


581 1 


373.7 


59.0 


170.3 


1(4.4 


87.8 


57.8 1 


24.2 


5.8 


8.3 


111.2 


, 


(=} 




53.2 


1965 


616.7 1 


' 398.4 


66.4 


17S.6 


153.2 


68.0 


6ao i 


23.2 


8.8 ; 


’ ao 


114.3 


57.8 J 


1-1 


(?; 


564 


I9C6 . . 


652 6 


418.0 


71.3 


JK7.I 


156.1 ' 


1 105-6 


72.8 , 


20.2 


12.6 1 


4-4 


124.5 


64,7 




(?) 


59.0 


1967'. . 




1 420.6 


72.1 , 


162.8 , 


164.9 

1 


1 06 0 


73,0 


19.2 


4.7 1 


3.S 


I3S. G 


74.0 


1 (') 


(?) 


64.6 


1 rreUinlnary, 














SornfE 


: V.S. Deparlmrnt ol Commerce, OlEce of Bui- 


Etur.' 


:i: .Ic?. 



r Not avail able. 
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Table G-3. Government Purchases of Goocis anci Services, 1962-67 

[billions of dollars] 



Level of government 


Total 


Government purchases of goods and services » 


Compensa- 
lion of em- 
ployees of 
government 
enterprises 


Total 


Purchases 
from private 
industry 


Compensation of general gov'^mment 
personnel 


Total 


Civilian 


Military 


Total 
















m2.. 


$123. 1 


$117.1 


$62, 5 


$54,7 


$43.2 


$11.5 


$6.0 


1963 


129.0 


122, 5 


64.4 


58.1 


46.5 


11.7 


6.6 


1964.. 


135. 7 


128.7 


65,7 


63.0 


50,4 


12.6 


7.0 


1P6S 


143. S 


136.4 


68.6 


67.8 


54.7 


13.1 


7.4 




162. 3 


154.3 


77.7 


76.6 


60.8 


15.8 


8.0 


1967 


0) 


176.3 


(=) 






(^) 


(’) 


Fedlr.al Government 
















1962 


67.5 


63.4 


39. 1 


24.3 


12.8 


11.5 


4.1 




68.7 


64.2 


30.0 


25.3 


13.6 


11.7 


4.4 


1964... 


69.9 


65.2 


38.0 


27.2 


14.5 


12.6 


4.7 




71.8 


66.8 


38. 3 


28.5 


15.3 


13.1 


5.0 


1966 


82. 5 


77.0 


44.4 


32.7 


16.8 


15.8 


5.5 


1967 . ... . .... 


(’) 


89.8 


0) 


(’) 


(^) 


( 5 ) 


(*) 


Defense and .Atomic Enerffif /Vo^ramj 
















1962 


51.8 


51.6 


33.0 


18.6 


7. 1 


11.5 


.3 


1963- . 


51.0 


50.7 


31.8 


19.0 


7 4 


11.7 


.3 


1964. 


50.3 


5X0 


29.6 


20.4 


7.7 


12.6 


.3 




50.4 


50. 1 


'28.9 


21.2 


8.1 


13.1 


.3 




60.8 


60.5 


35.6 


24.8 


9.0 


15.8 


.3 






72 3 


(*) 


(*) 


(») 


(») 


{}) 


Sondefente and Space Frogiams 
















1962 


15.6 


11.8 


6 1 


5.7 


5.7 




3.8 


1963 


17.6 


13.5 


7.2 


€.3 


r,.3 




4.1 


1964 . . 


19. 6 


15.2 


8. 4 


6.8 


r.8 




4.4 


1965 


21.4 


16.7 


9.5 


7.3 


7.3 




4.7 


J966 


21. 7 


165 


8.7 


7.8 


7.8 




5.2 


1967 


(*) 


17.4 


(=) 


(*) 


(*) 




(’) 


State and Ixical Government 












1962 


55. 7 


53.7 


23.3 


30.4 


3l>. 4 




1.9 


1963 


60.4 


58.2 


25. 4 


32.9 


32. 9 




2.1 


1964 


65.8 


63.5 


27. 7 


35.9 


3 . 5 . 9 




2.3 


1965 


72. 1 


69.6 


30,3 


39.3 


30.3 




2.4 


1966 


79.8 


77, 2 


33.3 


43.9 


43.9 




2.6 


1967 


(*) 


86. 5 


(>) 


(>) 


(’) 




(») 











• For coni parabi lit J’ with diita on povcriimfut oniploj merit , compensation 1967 arc preliminary; fpiircs for earlier verus have l ien Tcvi^od. 
of goverrunent friletprise cmploj ets h;i 5 been added to the total of poverii- 5 As dermed lir the national Income ond product arcounts. 

merit purcha5os of goods and sorvjcCiS 05 shown In the national income and > Not available. 

pToduct accounts. l>ata on other current ojicrating c*(ieridltu “cs of govern- 

ment enterprises are not available, Capitid enpendilures by these enter- SofRCE: Ba^ed on data from U.S. Depai tment ©f Commerce. Office of 

prises are included in govenunent purcha?es ol goods and services. I)a 1 a tor Business Economics. 



O 
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Tobfe G-4. Employmenf Resulfing From Government Purchoses of Goods cind Services, and 
^Employment in Government Enterprises, 1962-^7’ 

[Mililons of employees] 



Level of government / 


Total 


Public and pilvale employment resulting from government purchases 
cf goods and services • 


Employment 


Total 


Employment 
In private 
Ina^stry 


General 

Total 


government p 
Civilian . 


ersonnel 

Military 


in govern- 
ment: enter- 
prises • 


Total / 




i 














IS. 3 


17.2 


6.1 


11.1 


8-3 


2.8 


1.1 




IS. 8 


17.7 


6 4 


11.3 


8,6 


2.7 


l.l 




19.2 


IS.O 


6.4 


11.6 


8.9 


2.7 


1.2 




19.5 


IS. 3 


6.3 


12.0 


9.3 


2.7 


1.2 




21.0 


19. 7 


6,7 


13.1 


lao 


3.1 


1.3 




23.1 


21.8 


7,7 


14. I 


10.7 


3. 4 


1.3 


Federal OovEB.sTrENT 
















1962 


9.0 1 


8.4 


3.7 


16 


1.8 


2.8 


.7 




9. 1 


8. 4 


3.9 


1 5 


1.8 


2.7 


. 7 


1964 


a.9 


P.2 


3.7 


15 


1.8 


2.7 


.7 




8.9 


8.1 


3.5 


4.6 


1.8 


2,7 


.8 




9,6 


8.8 


3.8 


5.1 


2.0 


3.1 


.8 




10.9 


10.1 


4.8 


5.5 


2, 1 


3.4 


.8 


D<:fen»e and Atomic Emrey Frodraim 


















8.9 


8.8 


2.9 


3.9 


1.0 


2.8 


.1 




6.4 


6.3 


2.6 


3.7 


1.0 


2.7 


A 




6.3 


6.3 


2.6 


3.7 


1.0 


2.7 


A 


1965 - 


6.3 


62 


Z5 


3.7 


1.0 


Z7 


A 


1966 


7.2 


7.1 


3.0 


1 1 


I.O 


3.1 


A 




(♦) 


t‘) 


(♦) 




{•) 


3.4 


1‘) 


NoTnf</<n« end Space Pro$T am* 
















1962 . 


2.2 


1.6 


. 8 


.8 


.8 




. 6 


1963 . 


2.7 


2. 1 


1.3 


.8 


.8 




.6 


1964 . . ... 


2.5 


1.9 


1.1 


.8 


.8 




.6 


1965 -- 


2.6 


1.9 


1.0 


.9 


.9 




.7 


1966’ 


' 2.4 


1.7 


.8 


.9 


.9 




.7 


1967 


(') 


{*) 


{*) 


{♦) 


<0 




(*) 


State and Local Oovernmest 
















1962. 


9.3 


8.9 


2. 4 


6.5 


6.5 




.4 




9.6 


9 2 


2 5 


6.7 


6.7 




.4 


1964 


la 1 


9.7 


2.7 


7.0 


7.0 




.1 


1965 ... 


10, 7 


10. 2 


2.8 


7. 4 


7.4 




.5 


1966 


n. 4 


id 9 


2.9 


ao 


ao 




.5 


1967 


12. 2 


11. 7 


3. 1 


8.6 


8.6 




.5 



















' Data tor 1067 are preliminary. Figures for earlier years have hecn revised. 

* Derived from ihe rational income anij product accounts. 

* Includes government -operated activities selling products and services to 
the public, such as the postal service, local water departments, and piublicly 
cw ned power stations. 

* Not available. 



Note; Total government personnel, not shown, separately, is tio sum of 
general government personnel and employment In government enterprises. 

Source; Based cn data from U.S. Department of Commerce, Office of 
Business Economics. 
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Tpbie G-5. Work Stoppages Resulting From labor-Management Disputes Involving Six or More Workers 

for at least 1 Full Day or Shift, 1947-67 



Year 


Work stoppages beginning In year 


Nfan-days Idle during year (for all stoppages In effect) 


Number of 
stoppages 


(lUL at ion t 
(calendar (,ays) 


Workers involved > 
(thousands) 


Percent of total 
employed 


Number 

(thousands) 


Percent of estimated 
total working time 


Per worker 
involved 


1947 


3, 693 


25.6 


2 , i;t. 


6.5 


34,600 


0.41 


15.9 


194S 


3.419 


21.8 


1.060 


5.5 


34, IX 


.37 


17.4 


1949 


3,606 


22,5 


3, 030 


9.0 


50,500 


.59 


16.7 


1950.. . . 


4,843 


19, 2 


2.410 


6.0 


38, 8X 


.44 


16.1 


1951 


4,737 


17 4 


2, 220 


5.5 


22,000 


.23 


10.3 


1952. . 


5, 117 


19.6 


3. 540 


8.8 


59, IX 


.57 


16.7 


1953 


5,091 


2fl . 3 


2,400 


5.6 


28, 3X 


.26 


11.8 


1954 


3,468 


22,5 


1.530 


3.7 


22, 6X 


.21 


14.7 


1955 


4,330 


18.5 


2,650 


6,2 


28, 2X 


.26 


10. 7 


1956.. 


3, 825 


18.9 


1,900 


4.3 


33, IX 


.20 


17.4 


1957.. 


3, 673 


19.2 


1,390 


3.1 


16, 5X 


.14 


11.4 


1058 


3.694 


19.7 


2,060 


4.8 


23, 9M 


■ *^2 


11.6 


1950 


3,708 


34,6 


1,880 


4 3 


69, OX 


!ei 


36.7 


1060 


3.333 


23.4 


1,320 


3. 0 


19, IX 


, 17 


14.5 


1961.. 


3, 367 


23.7 


1,450 


3, 2 


15, 3X 


. 14 


11.2 


1062 


3,614 


24.6 


1, 230 


2,7 


18, 6X 


.16 


15.0 


1063.. 


3, 362 


23,0 


941 


2.0 


16, IX 


. 13 


17.1 


1064.. 


3,655 


22,9 


3,640 


3.4 


22, 9X 


. 18 


14.0 


1965.. 


3,963 




3,650 


3.1 


23, 3X 


. IS 


15. 1 


1966 


4,405 


22 2 


1.960 


3.7 


25, 4X 


. 10 


12.9 


1967>... 


4. 475 


('•r 


2, 9X1 


5.3 


41, OX 


.30 


14.1 



. Average duration figures relate to stoppages endine during the year and 
are simple averages, with each stoppage given oqua! weight regardIo<i5 ot 
its sire. 

^ Workers are counted more than once if they were involved In more than 



One stoppage during the year. 
• Preliminary. 

< Kot available. 



Table G-6. Consumer Price Index for Urban Wage Earners and Clerical Workers, by Major Croup, and 
Purchasing Power of the Consumer Dollar, 1947-67 

1 1957-59* 100] ^ 



Year 


All 

items 


Foo^j 


Housing 
Total ! Rent 


Apparel 

and 

upkeep 


1 Trans- 
! porta- 
tion 


Medical 

care 


Personal 

care 


Reading 

and 

recrea- 

tion 


Other 

goods 

and 

services 


Purchasing 
! power of the 
1 consumer 
^ dollar 


1947 


77.8 


81.3 


74.5 


1 68,7 


80.2 


64.3 


65.7 


76.2 


8Z5 


75.4 


1.2S5 


1948 


, 83.8 


88,2 


79,8 


^ 73. 2 


95.0 


71.6 


60.8 


70. 1 


86.7 


73.9 


1. 194 


1949 


i 83.0 


1 84. 7 


81.0 


70. 4 


01.3 


77.0 


72.0 


78.0 


89.0 


81.2 


! 1.2X 


19M 


83.8 


85.8 


83,2 


' 79. 1 


05. 1 


79.0 


73.4 


78.0 


89.3 


82.6 


1. 194 


1951 


X.5 


05.4 


88. 2 


; 82.3 


03.2 


810 


16.9 


86, 3 


92.0 


86. 1 


1. IX 


1952 


02.5 


07. 1 


89.0 


[ 85.7 


07,2 


80.6 


81.1 


87.3 


92.4 


90.6 


l.Xl 


1953 


03.2 


05.6 


92.3 


' X. 3 


06.5 


02.1 


83.9 


88. 1 


03.3 


02.8 


[ 1.072 


1054 


03.6 


05.4 


93. 4 


03. 5 


X.3 


W.8 


86.6 


88 5 


02.4 


013 


1.X0 


1055 


03.3 


04.0 


94.1 


94.8 


95.0 


80. 7 


88.6 


M.0 


02. 1 


013 


1.071 


1056 


94.7 


94.7 


95.5 1 


1 96.5 


07.8 


91.3 


91.8 


93.7 


03.4 


05.8 


' f.OM 


1957 


93.0 


97.8 


98.5 


93.3 


09.5 


06.5 


95. 5 


>7.1 


M.0 


95.5 


1,421 


1958 


IX. 7 


101.9 


IX. 2 ; 


1 IX. 1 


09.8 


09. 7 


IX. 1 


IX. 4 


IX 8 


09.8 


1 .094 


1959 


*01 5 


IX. 3 


; 101,3 


101.6 


IX. 6 


IX. 8 


1014 


102.4 


10 2. 4 


101.8 


.935 


1960 


IX 1 


101.4 


lOd.l 


103.1 


102.2 


103.8 


108,1 


1011 


1010 


IX. 8 


.O'l 


1961 


104.2 


102,6 


IX. 0 


104.4 


IX. 0 


105.0 


111,3 


1016 


lot. 2 


1016 


.060 


1062 


105.4 


IX. 6 


104.3 


IX. 7 


IX. 6 


107.2 


1112 


106.5 


IX. 6 


IX. 3 


.049 


1063 .. 


IX. 7 


105. 1 


IX, 0 


IX. B 


1018 


107,8 


117.0 


107.9 


111.5 


107.1 


.037 


1064 


108.1 


IX. 4 


107,2 


107. B 


105.7 


IX. 3 


V'' 4 


IX. 2 


111 1 


IX. 8 


.025 


1065... 


IX. 9 


108,8 


1X5 


IX. 0 


IX. 8 


111.1 


122.3 


IX. 9 


115.2 


111,4 


.010 


1066.... 


113.1 


114.2 


111. 1 


1KX4 


IX. 6 


; 112.7 


127.7 


112,2 


117.1 


1119 


.884 


1067. 


116.3 


115.2 


114.3 . 


112.4 


1110 


115.9 


134 7 


115.5 


120.1 


11B.3 

I 


.8X 
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